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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of the Epistles, as the Gospel of John is chi 
Gospel of the Gospels. It is the heart of the doctrinal portion of the New Testament 
It presents in systematic order the fundamental truths of Christianity in their primitive 
purity, inexhaustible depth, all-conquering force, and never-failing comfort. It is the 
bulwark of the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace against the obscuration of the 
gospel, whether by judaizing bigotry or paganizing licentiousness Addressed to the 
Christians at Rome, and unfolding to them the gospel as a spiritual power of God unto 
salvation far exceeding in effect, and outlasting in time, the temporal power of the Imperial 
City, it prophetically anticipates and positively overthrows every essential error of Roman¬ 
ism, and is to this day the best antidote against popery. No wonder that it was so highly 
prized by the Reformers. Luther, whom Coleridge regarded u the only fit commentator 
on Paul,” called the Romans “ the chief part of the New Testament, and the purest gospel, 
well worthy to be committed to memory word for word by every Christian man, and to be 
pondered daily and enjoyed as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be too often nor 
too well read and considered, and the more it is understood, the better it tastes.” Those 
who have studied it most careftdly, are most likely to fall in with the judgment of Cole¬ 
ridge, that it is 44 the most profound work in existence.” 

But it is certainly also the most difficult book of the New Testament, unless we except 
the Gospel of John and the Revelation. Meyer, the ablest philological exegete of the age, 
humbly confesses, in the preface to the fourth edition of his commentary, to a growing 
sense of our inability to do justice to u the grandest, the boldest, and, in all its depths and 
heights, the most complete composition of the greatest apostle.” If St. Peter did not 
hesitate to state that there are u some things hard to be understood ” in the Epistles of his 
M beloved brother Paul,” we need not be surprised that even such divines as occupy the 
same general platform widely differ in their interpretations. The Epistle to the Romans, 
more than any other, is a battle-field; and every chapter, especially the third, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the ninth, is contested ground. Not a few commentators deal with it aa 
Procrustes dealt with his victims, in adapting them to the length of his iron bedstead— 
•ither stretching out or cutting off their legs. But after all, vast progress has been made, 
especially within the last fifty years, toward an impartial and thorough understanding of 
this wonderful production of a wonderful man. 
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PREFACE. 


Among the many noble contributions of German learning and industry to this end. 
Dr. Lange's Commentary—which is here presented, with many additions, in an English 
dress—will occupy an honorable and useful position. It appeared first in 1666, and in s 
second edition in 1868, in a small but closely-printed volume of 889 pages, as part of his 
Bibekmk. It is evidently the result of much earnest labor and profound research, and 
presents many new and striking views. These, however, are not always expressed with 
that clearness demanded by the practical common sense of the English reader; hence the 
difficult labor of translation has been occasionally supplemented by the delicate task of 
explanation. 

Dr. Lange prepared the Exegetical and Doctrinal parts, the Rev. F. R. Fay, his son-in- 
law, and pastor at Crefeld, Prussia, the Homiletic&l sections. 

The English edition is the result of the combined labor of the Rev. Dr. Hurst, the Rev. 
M. B. Riddle, and the General Editor. Dr. Hurst is responsible for the translation (which 
was an unusually difficult task), and for the valuable Homiletic&l selections from the best 
English sources. The General Editor and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, besides carefully com¬ 
paring the translation with the original, prepared the text, with the Critical notes, and the 
additions to the Exegetical and Doctrinal sections. The initials indicate the authorship 
of the various additions in brackets, which increase the volume of the German edition nearly 
one half. Upon no other book, except Matthew and Genesis, has so much original labor 
been bestowed. 

I am responsible for the General and Special Introduction, and the first six chapters 
(exclusive of the last few verses of chap, vi), which cover about one half of the volume. I 
examined nearly all the authorities quoted by Dr. Lange, from Chrysostom down to the latmt 
editions of Tholuck and Meyer, and also the principal English commentators, as Stuart, 
Hodge, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Forbes, &c., who are sublimely ignored by continental 
commentators, as if exegesis had never crossed the English Channel, much less the Atlantic 
Ocean. The length of some of my annotations (e. g., on chaps, i, iiL, and v.) may be justi¬ 
fied by the defects of the original, and the great importance of the topics for the English 
and American mind. 

I had a strong desire to complete the work, and to incorporate portions of a German 
Commentary on Romans which I prepared years ago in connection with my lectures as 
professor of theology, as well as the results of more recent studies. But a multiplicity of 
engagements, and a due regard for my health, compelled me to intrust the remaining chap¬ 
ters, together with my whole apparatus, including my notes in manuscript and a printed 
essay on the ninth chapter, to my friend, the Rev. M. B. Riddle. As an excellent German 
and Biblical scholar, and as editor of the Commentaries on Galatians and Colossians in the 
BQjUwork, Mr. Riddle has all the qualifications and experience, as well as that rare and noble 
enthusiasm which is indispensable for the successful completion of such a difficult and 
responsible task. 

It is hoped that, by this combination of talent and labor, the Commentary on Roman 
has gained in variety, richness, and adaptation to the use of English students. 

PHILIP BOHAFF. 

K& 6 Bible House, Hew Tobk, April 20 1869. 
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THE EPISTLE OP PAUL 


TO TUB 

ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERYATION. 

At tiie Epistle to the Romans is the most important and prominent of the Pauline 
Epistles, we must here discuss first the general preliminary questions connected with the life, 
doctrine, and writings of the Apostle. This introduction, therefore, (Brides itself into a 
general and a special introduction. The first connects with the general introduction of the 
“ Bible-Work ” on Matthew [p. 20 £ Am. ed.] for the New Testament, and on GeneeU [p. 1 
C Am. ed.] for the Old; the second corresponds with the introductions to our commentaries 
on the remaining Epistles of Paul. 


L GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OP PAIL. 


I L THE PAULINE PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The apostolic actirity of the great Apostle to the Gentiles was so comprehensire and 
fruitful, that the greater portion of the labors of the original twelre apostles was merged 
into the historical current of his work. It is only the Coptic Church, and a few other 
isolated Oriental sects, that, as a portion of the original apostolic territory, have continued 
isolated from Paul’s great field of labor. Since the second century, Paul’s peculiar type of 
teaching began indeed to give way more and more to the forms of ancient and medissral 
Catholicism; though Catholicism cannot be termed Petrine in that sense, and much less in that 
degree, in which the Church of Rome claims to be built on Peter. Yet Paul’s spirit continued 
to exert its influence through the middle ages, not only in the heretical form of Paulidanism 
and other sects, but also in the orthodox type of Augustinism, until it broke forth from the 
innermost life of the Church as the chief organizing power of Evangelical Protestantism.* 


* (Dr. Lamm (Dot ApostoL ZeUdtUr, vol. ii. p. 649) adopts substantially the ingenious view, first sugg e s t ed by JoAonm 
Pi/OBia, and reoently more folly developed by the great philosopher Scctxximo, and fevered by eminent German divines, 
ueh as Nkakdse, Ullmamm. Tnmson, that the three representative apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, are the types of three 
u ooes si ve ages of Christianity: Peter the apostle of law and Catholicism, Paul the apostle of freedom and Protestantism, 
John the apostle of love and the ohureh of the future which is to harmonise authority and freedom, unity and variety. 
Sohelltng, shortly before his death, at Bagata, Switzerland, Aug. 1854, in a very interacting oonve rn ation with the writer 
of thie note, emp h a ti c all y affirmed his unshaken belief in this view, to wbioh he had given repeated and p rofo un d 
reflection. It is oertainly no mere accident that Catholicism professes to be founded on Peter, while Protestantism has 
at all times mainly appealed to Paul, the apostle of frith, of freedom, of independence, and of progress. Even thr 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


As far as the Pauline portion of the New Testament is concerned, it constitutes not onlj 
the greatest part of the apostolic epistles, but also a large share of the entire New Testament, 
especially when we include both the writings of Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
were evidently written under the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

An eternal triumph of Christianity, an imperishable sign and pledge of its world-conquer¬ 
ing power, lies in the fact that the greatest part of the Christian Church, the greatest portion 
of the New Testament, and the most powerful expression of Christian doctrine, proceeded 
from a man who, endowed with a lofty genius and a heroic energy of will, had cast all the 
enthusiasm of his youth into a fanatical hatred of Christianity, and who had made it the 
great object of his life to exterminate that religion from the face of the earth. With the 
conversion of Paul, the noblest prince of Pharisaism was changed from an arch-enemy of 
Christ into his most active apostle and witness. This was a prelude to the world-historical 
change by which the eagle of the heathen power of Rome was converted from the work of a 
vulture that vexed the fold of Christ, into the service of a dove of peace for the nations of 
the earth. Saul became Paul. In this one word all the past triumphs of Christianity over 
its foes are embraced, and all its future triumphs are described in advance. To bend or to 
oreak—that is the question; to bend, like Paul, or to break, like Julian the Apostate. The 
cause of this wonderful power of conversion and of judgment lies in the universal triumph 
of Christ, against whom a Paul was not too great an enemy, nor a Julian too crafty a poli- 
ucian and emperor. 

Concerning the signification of Paul in the New Testament, Calmxt thus speaks in the 
introduction to his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: “ Post aammmta mmgdia 
senerdbUe numme ac oeterorum omnium pretiosiasimum monumentum Pauli epistelm habendm aunt. 
Omnia in iUia eontmentur ,, gum formandia moribua , aive ad mysteria et rdigionem conaHtuendam a 
Jeau Ohriato tradita aunt. Tamquam aupplementum et interpretaUo eorum, quo*’ Jem* Chrutu* 
docuit , ac vekdi alterum ooangdium Jeau CKristi e mortuis redivivi jure meritoque reputantur. n 
[H. Ewald, the great orientalist, commences his Commentary on the Pauline Epistle* 
(Gflttingen, 1857), with the following striking and truthful eulogy: M Considering these 
Epistles for themselves only, and apart from the general significance of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, we must still admit that, in the whole history of all centuries and of all nations, 
there is no other set of writings of similar extent, which, as creations of the fugitive moment, 
have proceeded from such severe troubles of the age, and such profound pains and sufferings 
of the author himself and yet contain such an amount of healthfulness, serenity, and vigor of 
immortal genius, and touch with such clearness and certainty on the very highest truths of 
human aspiration and action. . . . The smallest as well as the greatest of these Epistles seem 
to have proceeded from the fleeting moments of this earthly life only to enchain all eternity; 
they were bom of anxiety and bitterness of human strife, to set forth in brighter lustre and 
with higher certainty their superhuman grace and beauty. The divine assurance and firmness 
of the old prophets of Israel, the all-transcending glory and immediate spiritual presence 
of the Eternal Eling and Lord, who had just ascended to heaven, and all the art and culture 

antagonism of Protestantism and Romanism has its typical antecedent in the temporary collision of Paul and Peter at 
Antioch, and the earnest protest of Panl against any compromise with jndaising principles or customs. The idea of Schel- 
ling ftuniahes a fruitful hint for a comprehensive evangelical Catholic philosophy of Church history. But it must be 
wisely defined and qualified, and, as Lange intimates, it holds good only with regard to the elements of truth, and not to 
the extremes, contradictions, and detects, In the various historical types of Christianity. For in the Epistles of Peter 
there is not the faintest trace of hierarchical pretension and jndaising legalism and ritualism; on the oontrary, a striking 
substantial agreement with the system of Paul. Nor do we find, on the other hand, that Paul gives the least countenance 
to that unhistorical and unchnrchly individualism and one-sided intelleotualiem into which much of our modern Protest¬ 
antism has degenerated. It must also be admitted, that in no age or section of Christianity was the spirit of any of tha 
three leading apostles entirely wanting. There were truly evangelical men and tendencies at work in the bosom o! 
medieval Catholicism, and they are not wholly extinct even in tho Roman church of the present day; while the tendency 
«e aeg-iism, formality, intolerance, and exclusivism may be found also in the boeom of Protestantism; and the lovely 
harmonising spirit of John la alive more or leas among true believers in all sections of Christendom. So in a similar 
way the law and tit promise the sacerdotal offioe and the prophetic spirit, accompanied the Old Toatament diapensatios 
through the stages of its development to John the Baptist, the immediate forerunner of the first advent of Christ 
Comp, below, p. 13, and Sghact's Hittory qf the Apo*t. Church, pp. 674-678.—P. 8J 
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of a ripe and wonderfully excited age, seem to have joined, as it were, in bringing forth ths 
new creation of these Epistles of the times which were destined to last for all tunes.” Upoa 
the whole, St. Paul is, perhaps, the most remarkable man, and his Epistles, next to the Go* 
pels, the most important literary production of all ages. Dr. Wordsworth strongly recom 
mends the reading of the Pauline Epistles in their chronological order, so as to accompany 
the Apostle, with the help of the Acts, in his missionary career from the call at Damascus to 
the martyrdom in Rome, and his development of Christian doctrine from the elementary 
truths of the Thessalonians to the farewell instructions of the Pastoral Letters. The reader 
will thus trace with growing delight this spiritual river of Paradise from its fountain-head, 
through Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Rome, diflusing purity and health, flowing onward 
in a majestic and ever-widening flood, fertilizing the banks, that they may bear the flowers 
and trees of Christian graces, and terminating at last in the ocean of eternity.—P. 8.] 


I 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES. HISTORY OF HIS LIFE.* 

The history of the life of the Apostle Paul divides itself according to great crises, into the 
following periods: I. The time of his youthful development to his conversion; IL The time 
of his apostolic training, his impulsive and enthusiastic beginnings, and his purifying 
retreats; XDL The period of the three great missionary journeys recounted in the Scriptures, 
down to his capture in Jerusalem, and his transportation from Cssarea to Rome; IV. The 
termination of his career to his martyrdom. 


A. The History of the Youth of Paul to Ms Conversion. 

Paul appears first before us at the place of execution of the protomartyr Stephen, under 
the Jewish name of Saul Acts vii. 57. He is a young man, who pursues his studies 

in Jerusalem in the school of the conservative Pharisee, Gamaliel (Acts xxii 8; comp. Acts 
v. 84); but in consequence of his fanatical enthusiasm for the Pharisaic law, which he iden¬ 
tified with the ancestral faith (Phil. iii. 5, 6), he became, while a student, the most bitter per¬ 
secutor and disturber of the youthful Church of Christ; for he considered that Church a 
fatal Jewish heresy, and one which, by virtue of the rights of zealots for the law, he designed 
to combat, and hoped utterly to destroy. Probably Moses, Phinehas, and Elijah were his 
imaginary prototypes; while he adjudged Christ to be the greatest of those false, prophets 
against whom destruction was prophesied and appointed (Dent. xviiL 20). From an accom¬ 
plice who, being present at the execution of Stephen, took charge of the clothes belonging 
to his witnesses and executioners (Acts vii. 58), he soon became a servant of the Sanhedrin f; 
and having become excited by the martyr-blood of Stephen, he not only continued the perse¬ 
cution, and scattered the congregation in Jerusalem, but, being clothed with extraordinary 
authority, he entered upon a journey to Damascus for the purpose of destroying the Christian 
congregation in that city. The Sanhedrin did not at that time possess authority over the 
life and death of the Jews (John xviii. 31), but it was nevertheless at liberty to exercise,* in 
matters of religion, the Jewish authority to imprison, to scourge, and to arrange all the pre¬ 
liminaries of a trial for capital punishment. The execution of James the Just, as recounted 
by Josephus (in his Antiq. xx. 9, 1), explains the martyrdom of Stephen and the subse¬ 
quent threats against Paul’s life (Acts xxiii. 80), and shows that a tumultuous occasion could 
lead to the infliction of capital punishment. (On the laws of punishment, comp. Winer, art. 
Synedrium [ii. 551, and Smith, iii 1186, art. Sanhedrim ]). J 


* In the following section I hare borrowed considerably from my own article on Pend, in Hsuoo’a BeaLBacpcio- 
psedis [yoL zL 1160, pp. 289-269,—P. 8.]; bnt I hare enlarged it aooording to necessity. Compare also the respective 
Notions in the works of Nnaimaa, Scbavy, Lakox, Tbubscb, on the History qf the Apostolic Church (8cha »r, pp 289- 
•67), and OommAna and Howsox : The life and Epistles qf St. Paul. London, 1858, republished in New York. 

t [The proper spelling is not Sanhedrim, but Sanhedrin (Tabu. yniFU©, formed from ovrtfptor), but there a m 
unifo rm i ty in this even among scholars.—P. 8.) ' * 

X [The reader will meet in this and all other parts of Dr. Laxob's Commentary re ry frequent l •forenoes to Wurna* 
BAHcal Dictianan (Biblisches Eealwdrterbuch sum Hundgebrauch J*r Studirende, etc., 3d ed. Leipeio, 1846, 2 Tola. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


Saul had already taken the lead in Jerusalem in the work of incaroerating the Christiana 
bat the apparent result of his efforts, which was only the wider promulgation of the gospel 
by means of the scattering of the congregation (Acts viii. 4), exasperated him still more. 
Therefore he solicited those fatal letters of authority which directed him toward Damascus. 
A proof of the confidence reposed in the fiery seal of the young Pharisaic student may be 
seen in the fact that the Council not only gave him full authority, but also an obedient esoort 
The enterprising youth designed to destroy the whole Christian flock in Damascus, and te 
drag back to Jerusalem even women, and all who were at his mercy. 

But the Divine visitation came upon him when near Damascus. Saul, by a sudden miracle, 
became a Paul, as we are accustomed to say ; the greatest and most dangerous of all the 
persecutors of the Christians (for he persecuted the Church in its infancy), was transformed 
into the greatest promulgator of Christianity in the world. 

Paul was a descendant of the tribe of Benjamin, and a native of Tarsus, the polished and 
venerable capital of Cilicia, situated on the river Cydnus, the home of the great naturalist, 
Dioscorides, and of other distinguished men, and the burial place of Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. Jerome (De mru ilkistrib. cap. v.) mentions the report that Paul had emigrated 
with his parents from Gishala, but he afterwards declares, in his commentary on Philemon, 
that it is a fable. As the stock of Levi became gloriously resplendent in John the Baptist, 
so, under the new dispensation, did Benjamin, the son of Rachel, receive higher honor than 
any other tribe save Judah, which had previously risen to the greatest glory. And the same 
mighty energy which the blessing of Jacob ascribed to the character of Benjamin (Gen. xlix. 
27), and which was confirmed by later events (Judges xx. 21), found its perfect expression in 
Paid. He was first a ravenous wolf in the midst of the flock that ate his prey in the morning; 
but in the evening he combined the strength of the wolf and the mildness of the lamb; and 
though he sprang like a wolf into the metropolitan cities of heathendom, his purpose was to 
“ divide his spoil in the evening.” His parents appear to have been in good circumstances. 
They were “ Roman ” citizens, though not as inhabitants of the city of Tarsus (for that city 
had not then obtained its freedom), but by special conditions with which we are not 
acquainted. Notwithstanding their high social standing, they strictly adhered to the Jewish 
faith, and designed their son to be a Pharisaic Rabbi. According to Jewish custom he iiad 
learned a trade; he was a tent-maker (that is, a weaver of a kind of cloth which was applied 
to tent-making; <tkt)voitoi6s, Acts xviii. 8). The great talents of Saul could be early developed 
in the schools of cultivated Tarsus, if we may suppose that the rigid Pharisaic sentiment of 
his parents (which, however, was often mollified in heathen cities far away from Palestine) 
permitted him to visit those schools. From Paul's philosophic analysis of heathendom (Rom. 
L and ii.), from his discourse at Athens (Acts xvii.), and from other similar expressions, we 
may very readily infer that his acquaintance with sentences of heathen philosophers and 
poets (Acts xvii. 28 ; Tit. i. 12 sq.), is not attributable to mere popular intercourse, but to 
reading and study. When in Jerusalem, he became familiarly acquainted with the Old Tes¬ 
tament, rabbinical traditions and dialectics, and probably also with the doctrines of the Jew¬ 
ish Alexandrian school. It is probable that he found there some family connections; at least, 
he was subsequently supported very earnestly by a nephew (Acts xxiii. 16). As King Saul 
of old is said to have gone forth to seek she-asses, but found a crown, so with the Apostle; 
but he took better care of his crown. 

The conversion of Saul is one of the greatest miracles of the exalted Saviour—one of the 


which is justly prised in Germany as a mastarwork of ripe scholarship sad critical accuracy. The English and American 
student who has no access to it, may in nearly all such cases profitably consult the same articles in W. 8ioth's Dictionary 
if the Bible, large edition, London and Boston, 1863, 3 rols.; large American edition, with many improvements and addi¬ 
tions, by Prof. H. B. Haokbtt and Ezra Abbot, New York, 1868 A, to be completed in 4 vols.; and the superb iAtrd 
edition of Kino's Oyclepmdia qf Biblical Literature, prepared by W. Luvdsay Alkxavdbb, D JX, eto^ London, 1965, 3 
Ms. Thsse English works, being the result of the oosnbined labor of many contributors, hare less unity and sy mm etry 
than that of Wnrnm, but are more extensive and embody the latest information (especially Hacxbtt and Abbot's 
edition of Smith unabridged, now in oourse of preparation and publication, with the help of a number of Amerioas 
scholars). A new German Dictionary of the Bible has been recently commenced with a considerable array of collators 
tom by Scnxra of Heidelberg, and will represent the liberal, semi-rationalistic school of German theology — P. 8J 
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greatest miracles of conversion in the kingdom of grace. The fact especially that the most 
earnest zealot for Pharisaic legalism became, by Divine appointment, the chief apostle of a 
free gospel and faith, and the most successful destroyer of Pharisaism in Judaism, and in 
the Christian Church through all ages, is without a parallel in history. True, some of thf 
greatest opponents of Jesuitism have come out of Jesuit schools. Luther, the former monk 
was the strongest antagonist of monastic righteousness; and Luther, the Augustinian, the 
strongest antagonist of intolerance, which Bt. Augustine unfortunately first established in 
theory in opposition to the Donatists; but not one of these contrasts reaches that miraculous 
transformation in which the glorified Christ, as with an ironical smile, changed the most 
formidable power of the enemy into His most victorious agency for conquest 

And yet this miracle, too, was conditioned by justice and truth. We must not ignore for 
the miraculous manifestation of Christ all connecting points of preparation in the unconscious 
spiritual life of Saul (as Baumgarten has again done). This would be as partial and un¬ 
tenable as the opposite extreme of rationalistic writers, who vainly attempt to explain his 
conversion by psychological antecedents and extraordinary natural phenomena (see Winer, 
RealrWdrterlmch, art Pauhie). The history declares positively that the glorified Christ 
appeared to him; and we cannot interpret it in any other light But Paul's own accounts 
show that the objective manifestation of Christ was mediated by a visionary or ecstatic 
elevation of Saul himself (Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9). 

[The rationalistic interpretation, after having exploded in Germany, has been ingeniously 
renewed in France by £. Hunan, Lee Apbtree, Paris, 1866, p. 181. There is a third view on 
the conversion of Paul, not mentioned by Dr. Lange— the mythical —which resolves the event 
into a purely subjective process in Paul's own mind, and explains the supernatural light to be 
simply the symbolical expression of the certainty of the real spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Church and the believer. This view was ably defended by the late Dr. Baub, of Tfibingen, 
in his work on Paul, 1847, p. 68. But after a renewed investigation of the subject^ the 
celebrated historian arrived at the conclusion that the conversion of Paul was an enigma, 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved by any psychological or dialectical analysis. See the 
second and revised edition of his work on Christianity and the Christian Church in the first 
three centuries, which appeared shortly before his death, a. 1860, p. 46, and the second 
edition of his Paul, edited by Zeller, 1867. The character and apostolic life of Paul, and 
the very origin and continued existence of the Ohristiau Church, is an inexplicable mystery 
without the miracle of the actual resurrection of our Saviour.—P. 8.] 


Observations. —1. On the splendor of the city of Tarsus in culture and institutions of 
learning, see Winer, article Tartu*. Also the particulars concerning Gamaliel, by the same 
author [and in Kitto’s and W. Smith’s Bible DieUonarie*]. 

2. On the life of Paul in general, compare the article Paul in the various Bible diction¬ 
aries ; the relevant chapters in Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, and Lange, on the Apostolic 
Age: the work. Die Biographien der Brbd, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1888; and Reuss, Du 
G eeek. der heU Schriflen Neuen Teetaments [4th ed., 1864], p. 45 ft, where a comprehensive 
catalogue of literature may be found. For particular references, see below. 

8. The literary education of the Apostle has been much discussed. Comp. Nibmbter, 
Oharakterietik der BSbel; Thalemann’s treatise, De erudition* Pauli Judaica non Graca (and 
Winer, Real- Worterbuch, ii. 218). The parents of Paul may have been prevented, by their 
religious prejudices, from sending their son to the brilliant Grecian schools in Tarsus; but it 
does not therefore follow that the vigorous mind of the youthful Paul did not become 
acquainted privately with the principles of Grecian learning. Possibly his parents may have 
sent him to Jerusalem for the very reason that they discovered in him a dangerous suscepti¬ 
bility for the charms of Grecian literature.—“Paul received a learned Jewish education in 
the school of the Phariseean Rabbi, Gamaliel, not remaining an entire stranger to Greek litera¬ 
ture, as his style, his dialectic method, his allusions to heathen religion and philosophy, and 
his occasional quotations from heathen poets show. Thus, a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ yet 
st the same time a native Hellenist and a Roman citizen, he combined in himself, so t speak 
the three great nationalities of the ancient world, and was endowed with all the natural 
qualifications for a universal apostleship. He could argue with the Pharisees as a son of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, as a disciple of the renowned Gamaliel, &urnamed 4 the 
G ory of the Law.’ and as one of the straitect of their sect. He could address the Greeks ii 
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their own beautiful tongue, and with the force of their strong logic. Clothed with the dig 
nity and majesty of the Roman people, he could travel safely over the whole empire with th« 
watchword: 4 Oivis Homanm sum? ” Prom Ph. Schaff, History of Ancient Christianity, voL i 
p. 68. Comp, also Charles Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the Homans, revised edition, 
first section of the Introduction: “ His (Paul’s) natural character was ardent, energetic, un¬ 
compromising, and severe. How his extravagance and violence were subdued by the grace 
of God, is abundantly evident from the moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conciliation 
manifested in all his epistles. Absorbed in the one object of glorifying Christ, he was ready 
to submit to any thing, and to yield any thing necessary for this purpose. He no longer 
insisted that others should think and act just as he did. So that they obeyed Christ, he was 
satisfied; and he willingly conformed to their prejudices, and tolerated their errors, so far as 
the cause of truth and righteousness allowed. By his early education, by his miraculous 
conversion and inspiration, by his natural disposition, and by the abundant grace of God, 
was this Apostle fitted for his work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous 
labors.”—P. 8.] 

4. On the chronology of the Apostle’s life, see Witter, ReaUWdrterbuch, ii. p. 217; Wie- 
SELBR, Chronology of the Apostolic Age [Gottingen, 1848; also the Chronological Chart in the 
American edition of Lange’s Commentary on Acts, and Alford’s Commentary on Acts, 5th 
ed., 1865,[pp. 22-27.—P. 8.] On the various suppositions concerning the time of Paul’s con¬ 
version, Winer, iL p. 219. 

5. On the conversion of the Apostle in particular, see the Commentary on the Acts <f the 
Apostles, chap. ix. [p. 161, Am. ed.] The objectivity of the appearance of Christ is there 
justly maintained. But we should, in addition to it, make proper account of the element 
of a vision as the medium of the appearance of Christ. Here Delongs also the treatise of C. 
P. Hofstede de Groot, Pauli consersio, proscipuus theoloaia Paulina fans, Groningen, 1855. 
(“ Hague invent principia gremssima tria, e quibus tota Pauli theologig est orta; primum mentis, 
Jem vitem novam semper cogitantis, alteram animi, gratiam dimnam ametanter eaeperti et sen • 
tientis, tertium sites, Christi eedesiam perpetuo spectantisP) Also the essay of Parbt, The 
Testimony of the Apostle Paul concerning the Appearance of Christ, in the Jahrbucher fur 
deutsche Theol., vol. iv., pt. 2. For a hill list of literature, see Reuss, 1. c., p. 51, and Worn, 
ii. p. 214. 


B. The Preposration of Paul for the Apostolic Office, and his Apostolical Missionary Journeys 
to the time of his First Captivity in Home. 


A man of such mighty genius, notwithstanding his apostolic call, was not qualified for an 
evangelist immediately after his conversion. His first zeal would have been too stormy, too 
powerful, and too much the outburst of immoderate excitement. After his first attempt in 
Damascus, he had to withdraw to Arabia for a quiet stay of about three years (Gal. L)—a 
period over which a veil is drawn. He probably spent it, not in missionary labor, but to 
greater advantage in contemplative life, although he may have made some single missionary 
efforts during this time (see Lange’s History of the Apost . Age, ii. p. 124). After his first 
attempt in Jerusalem, also, where Barnabas introduced him to the apostles, Paul was again 
required to retire to private life. But this time he chose Cilicia, his native country. We 
may infer from his character that he did not remain absolutely passive, but that he occasion¬ 
ally testified of Christ; yet he did not engage in apostolic labors in their strictest sense. 

Barnabas sent for him to come from Cilicia to Antioch, to cooperate with him in that 
newly-arisen metropolis of Gentile Christianity (Acts xL 25). Paul entered into the most 
intimate relations with the congregation of Gentile Christians living there, and the destina 
tion that he bad received at his call to become the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts ix. 15), now 
approached its fulfilment. But it was in accordance with the apostolic spirit that the Gen¬ 
tile Church should remain in perfect unity with the Jewish-Christian Church. This tendency 
toward unity was strengthened by the first mission of Paul to Jerusalem, in company with 
Barnabas (Acts xi 80). We may therefore consider this mission as the introduction to the 
apostolic labors of the Apostle; and since it also constitutes one of the strongest chrono¬ 
logical links in his career, we will now speak of the chronological relations of his life. 

We pass over, as unreliable points of connection, the government of Damascus by tLt 
Arabian king Aretas (Acts ix.; 2 Cor. xi. 82), and the meeting of Paul with Aquila ir 
Dorinth, in consequence of the banishment of the latter from Rome by an edict of the Empe 
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tor Claudius (see Wiesblbr, Ghronologie dea ApoatoUachen Zeitaltera, p. 167, and p. 126). The 
safest date at the beginning of the apostolic career of Paul is the year of the death of Herod 
Agrippa, a d. 44 (Joseph., De hello Jud. ii. 11, 6) ; and the safest one at the end of the same 
is the recall of the procurator Felix from Judea in the year 60. The execution of James the 
Elder took place shortly before the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xiL 2). About the same 
time, Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem as bearers of the collection taken at Antioch. IIJ 
according to the usual method, we reckon backward from this date, the year 44 (one year 
spent in Antioch, about one year in Jerusalem and Tarsus, three years in Arabia and Damas¬ 
cus), the conversion of Paul occurred about the year 89. Then, reckoning forward, let us fix 
the time of the Apostolic Council, under the supposition (which has been vainly contested)* 
that the journey described in Acts xv. is identical with that of GaL ii. (see my Oeach. dm 
ApoaL ZeitoUors, i. 99), and that the fourteen years which Paul reckons as occurring previour 
to this journey are to be numbered from his conversion. This being the case, the Apostolic 
Council occurred about the year 58.t The first missionary tour of the Apostle therefore took 
(dace between the years 44 or 45 and 62 or 58. The second and third were made between the 
years 58 and 59-60. 

In reference to the more particular dates, compare the already mentioned work of Wra- 
8BLHR (whose parallel of Paul's journey mentioned in Acts xviii. 22, with that in GaL ii., does 
not seem to be warranted) ; the article Paul in Winer ; G. W. Agabdh, Von dor Zeitrechnung 
der Lebensgeschichte dm Apoatde Paulus, etc., Stockholm, 1847. On the time of the ecstasy 
narrated in 2 Cor. xii. 7, compare my Apost. Zeitalter , ii. p. 8. 

In regard to the credibility of the account of the Acts on the apostoUc life of Paul, 
Schkbckehbubgbb maintained the hypothesis, that the author of that book converted the life 
of Paul from real historical materials into a parallel to the life of Peter. Baur has outdone 
this hypothesis, and endeavored to carry out the hypercritical notion that the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles is an unhistorical production, written for the purpose of bringing about 
a compromise between Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity. On this vain attempt 
to convert the history of the Acts into a myth, or rather a conscious fiction, compare Lech- 
lhr, The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age , p. 6 if. 

There was no doubt a gradual approach of the two sections of apostolic Christianity, in 
harmony with the first fundamental principle of the Word made flesh and the working oi the 
spirit of the apostolic history. Conscious of the essential unity of faith and hope, the Gentile 
Church moved towards the Jewish Church, as the Jewish Church sought and found the Gen¬ 
tile Church. It is from this point of view that we must study Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem 
as they alternated with his missionary tours. Every new missionary journey to the heathen 
world was followed by a renewal of the bond of union with the parent society in Jerusalem; 
and the more deeply the Apostle penetrated the heathen world, and the more fully he kept 
the Gentile Church free from Jewish ordinances, the more decidedly did he afterward show, 
by his own conduct in Jerusalem, his respect for Jewish customs. Only those who are 
unable, like Paul, to distinguish between dogmatic and ethical rules, can find a contradiction 
in this fact, and especially in the diversity of requirements between GaL ii. 16 and Act# 
xv. 20. 

The farthest limit of the first missionary tour of the Apostle was Derbe, in Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor. The appointment of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, their ordination by the united act of the congregation and its leaders, the voyage to 
Cyprus, the triumph of Paul over the false prophet Bar-jesus, his change of name, the jour¬ 
ney to Pamphylia, and the return of Mark, the apostolic attendant, the missionary address of 


* [By Wnssua who, in his very learned and able chronology of the Apostolic Age, identifies the visit mentioned, 
6aL ii 1, with the fourth journey of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned Acte xriii. 21, 22. He has defended his view In aa 
Excursus to his Commentary to the Galatians, p. 562 HL Compare against his view and in fctror of the identity of the 
journey of Gal. ii 1 with that to the Apostolic Council, Acta xv., my History qf tte ApoeL Church, p. 246 ff.; and tha 
Commentary on Gal. ii. 1.—P. 8.] 

* (The chronologists of the Apostolio Church differ in the date of the Council of Jerusalem from 47-63. Wnrna 
Da Wans. Woman, Sen aft, and Alford, put it in 50 or 51 ; Olshausem, Mxtxb, Ewald, In 52.—P. 8.1 
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the Apostle in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, the persecutions on the part of the Jewi 
in Antioch and Iconia, Paul’s miracle at Lystra, and his success in Derbe: these are the 
prominent points of the first missionary tour. We must observe especially, 1, That the 
apostolic men at that time, as well as later, always directed their first attention to the Jews, 
and consequently entered the synagogue, although at Antioch, in Pisidia, an important crisis 
occurred in their zeal for Gentile missions (Acts xiii. 46) ; 2. that Paul, the. younger messen¬ 
ger, appeals more and more decidedly in the foreground; 8. that on their return the societies 
of converts were organized into fixed congregations, especially by the appointment of elders 
(Acts xiv. 28); 4. that the free spirit with which Paul carried on the missionary work among 
the Gentiles produced, in all probability, that reaction of the more rigid Jewish Christians 
which led to the first Apostolic Council, and Paul’s journey to Jerusalem in connection there¬ 
with ; 5. that the enmity of the Jews against the preaching of the two men, especially of 
Paul, became more intense from his expulsion (in Antioch) to the attempt to stone him (in 
Iconium), and to his real stoning (in Lystra). 

On the change of Paul’s name, various views have been advanced (see Winer, article 
Paul; Schaff, History of the Apost. Church , p. 226 ; comp. Com. on Ch. i. 1.). We are of the 
opinion that Saul, as a Roman citizen, was already in possession of a Roman name, but that, 
while at Cyprus, he was ipduced, not only by the friendship of Sergius Paulus, but especially 
by his antagonism to the false prophet who called himself Elymas the Sorcerer, the mighty 
magician , to term himself, as that man’s conqueror in the name of the Lord, Paul the small 
man (so far as David’s victory over Goliath had repeated itself here in a New Testament 
character); and particularly, also, because the Apostle, being now about to enter into active 
intercourse with the Grecian and Roman world, could travel more conveniently under a Roman 
name. 

The second missionary journey passes over Asia Minor to Europe, and finds its farthest 
limit in Corinth. It is specially characterized by the following events: (1.) The separation 
of Paul and Barnabas on account of Mark, and the beginning of a separate and independent 
mission of Paul, in which he was followed at first by Silas, and later by Timothy and Luke; 
(2.) the tour of visitation into the earlier missionary field (Cyprus being passed over, and left 
to the care of Barnabas), which was changed into a new mission of colossal proportions; 
(8.) the harmonization of the body of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians by means of 
the ethical principles established by the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xvr. 4); (4.) the new sta¬ 
tions : Cilicia (before the repeated visit of the elder stations), then Phrygia, Galatia, Troas; 
after this in Europe: Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth; also the persecutions, 
which varied in strength in proportion to the greater or less results of the preaching of the 
gospel; (5.) the miraculous aid and manifestation of the Spirit, which led Paul to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9); (6.) the contrast between the ministrations of the Apostle in Athens and 
in Corinth; but we err if we suppose that Paul corrected his learned discourse in Athens by 
his exclusive preaching of the Cross in Corinth ; (7.) the meeting of Paul with Aquila and 
Priscilla in Corinth, which so greatly affected his subsequent mission; (8.) the longer stay of 
the Apostle in Corinth, and the importunities of the Jews against him in the presence of the 
deputy, Gallio; (9.) the new journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem for the accomplishment of 
a vow, during which he touches at Ephesus, and there makes preparation for his mission by 
leaving behind Aquila and Priscilla. 

The third missionary tour is so far an enlargement of the second, as that Paul at this time 
makes Ephesus, in Asia Minor, his great object, which city he had been compelled to pass by 
in his journey, and which he could only touch at on his return. Apollos was his pioneer 
here, and the silversmith Demetrius became his principal opponent. His victory was, on the 
one hand, a triumph oyer the nocturnal magic of this city dedicated to Diana, the goddess 
of the Moon; and, on the other, over idolatry. This journey, which was at first supplement¬ 
ary in its design, assumed the character of a visitation; for Paul departed from Ephesus, and 
again visited the congregations in Macedonia and Greece. The supposition of a third mis- 
n> inary visit to the Corinthian church between the second and third missionary tours ha* 
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Doen shown, in a variety of ways, to rest upon a misunderstanding (see my Apost. Age, i 
p. 199). The third missionary journey is characterized by the more decided prominence ol 
the missionary calculation and self-determination of the Apostle (see 1 Cor. zyi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 
15); by his miraculous works, especially in Ephesus and Troas (Acts xviii. 11; xx. 10); bi 
the establishment of a metropolis of the church of Asia Minor, which was destined to become 
the home of John, and the maternal city of Christian speculation; by the founding of a 
larger association and Pauline school; and finally, by the decided premonition of his cap¬ 
tivity which the Apostle felt, as he drew his missionary journey to a close, and entered upcr* 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The performance of a Nazarite vow in Jerusalem (a step counselled by James) grew, from 
a measure of accommodation to the narrow views of the Jewish Christians, into an offence on 
the part of the Jews. It led to the persecution of the Apostle in Jerusalem, his abduction 
and imprisonment in C»sarea, his appeal to the judgment-seat of Caesar, and his transporta¬ 
tion to Rome (in the year 62; according to Auger and Winer, in the spring of 61). From 
this captivity he was released (in the year 64), not only according to the testimony of tradition 
(Euseb., iL 22: \ 6 yos Ctrill. Hteros., Hieronymus, etc.; see Winer), but also accord¬ 
ing to certain hints of the Scriptures, yet only, after a new journey for missions and visi¬ 
tation, to fall into a second imprisonment, and to suffer martyrdom under Nero. 


Observations. —1. For a statement of relevant literature, see Reuss, L c., p. 54, 55, 56 
sqq. [Smith, Diet, of the B., art. Paid, at the close, vol. iiL 768). 

2. Ananias at Damascus, a predecessor of Barnabas for the introduction of Paul into the 
Church of Christ, as Stephen had been a predecessor of Paul himself. 

8. Paul’s three years of instruction in the quiet solitude of Arabia, a counterpart and 

E arallel to the three years of instruction spent by the twelve apostles in intercourse with the 
ord. The latter was an external and historical communion; that of Paul was undoubtedly 
of a mysterious and internal character, and kindred to the great mysterious fact of his con¬ 
version. See my Apost. Age , ii. p. 128. [Schaff, H. of the Ap. Oh. p. 286; and Com. on Gal. 
i. 17.] 

4. The development of the Apostle’s consciousness of his specific call to the Gentiles was 
gradual, and commensurate with the gradual definiteness of his call to the apostolic office in 
general. This may be seen from Acts ix. 15, 29; comp. xxii. 21; xiiL 46; xix. 9; x xviii. 
17 sqq.; Gal. iL But this call to the Gentiles did not exclude a purpose to convert the Jews; 
for not only must he first seek in the synagogues those heathen who were susceptible hearers 
of his message, especially the proselytes of the gate (Acts xiii. 48), but Paul also recognized 
the conversion of the Gentiles, apart from their personal salvation, as a means for the conver¬ 
sion of Israel (Rom. xi 18, 14). The gradual development of his apostolic knowledge by 
virtue of continued revelations and illuminations, was not precluded by the Apostle’s prepa¬ 
ration, derived from a historical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of the life of Jesus, 
and by his great miraculous illumination when his call occurred. 

5 On the person of Barnabas; on Cilicia, Antioch, Asia Minor, etc., seo the relevant 
articles in the Biblical dictionaries. Also the introductions to the respective parts of this 
Commentary. On Antioch in particular, see my Apost. Age , ii. p. 158. 

6. The reciprocal action between the three missionary journeys of the Apostle, and his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the close of each of these journeys, are in themselves sufficient to 
overthrow as an untenable fiction Baur’s hypothesis above alluded to. 

7. On the identity of the fact related in GaL ii. with that narrated in Acts xv., see Reuss, 
p. 55, and Schaft’s History of the Apost . Church, p. 245 ff. 

8. The relation of the apostolic deliberations in Acts xv. to the so-called Noachian com- , 
rnands, is also maintained by Reuss, 1. c., p. 56. Bee thereon my Apost. Age\ iL p. 184. 
Reuss maintains that Acts xv. 21 avows the validity of the law for the Jewish Christians. 
But the absence of all dogmatic obligation in the same passage is very plain from the trans¬ 
actions of the apostolic council. Yet, as far as the national and ethical validity of the same 
£ concerned, it was in perfect harmony with the apostolic spirit that the continuance of the 
aw should not be violently abrogated. For the relevant literature, see Reuss, p. 56. 

9. For a catalogue of the friends and followers of the Apostle, see the same, p. 58. 

10. The Apostle’s missionary method and policy: (1.) A prudent adjustment of his uni¬ 
versal mission to the Gentile world, even to Rome, and the western limit of the Old World 
(8pain), to the primitive historical trunk of Christianity in Jerusalem—that is, the incorpo¬ 
ration of the missionary spirit with the vital power of the Church. (2.) Perception of the 
historical links for communicating the gospel to the world. Therefore he first turned hii 
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attention to the Jews, and rose in their synagogues, but made full account cf the prejudices 
of the Jews, and the receptibility of the heathen for Christianity. Therefore he embraced in hii 
view, and also seized upon, the points of connection in the Gentile world (see his address at 
Athens on the inscription of an altar), and with equal clearness he discovered and opposed 
all real barriers to the truth (righteousness by works among the Jews; luxurious life in 
Corinth, 1 Cor. L 2; and the gloomy sorcery of superstition in Ephesus). (3.) Mist careful 
observance of Divine guidance to go forward or to hold back (Acts xvi. 6, 9; xxv. 10; Rom. 
L 13, etc.). (4.) Carenil consolidation of his missionary work, by instituting congregational 
offices, and the organization of congregations (Acts xiv. 22, 23), and promoting the inner 
unity of the churches by their community of prayer and love (see especially the Epistle to 
the Philippians). (5.) A comprehensive and free use of all chosen companions in faith for 
cooperation in the form of helpers, evangelists, messengers, and pioneers in a general sense. 
He is surrounded by his helpers; he sends them out upon new paths; he leaves them behind 
in churches already organized. That they may be strengthened and encouraged, the spirits 
of the gospel come and go in his presence, just as the messengers come and go at the court 
of a prince; he sets all the powers of faith in motion, in order to set all the world in 
motion. (6.) He greatly advances the personal usefulness of himself and of his coadjutors, by 
his apostolical epistles. (7.) The marvellous concentration, development, and elaboration of 
his doctrine in a manner adapted to the necessities of the congregations, and in perfect har¬ 
mony with a most careful preservation of the fundamental character of his doctrine. The 
rock-like steadfastness and adherence to the doctrine of free grace, united with that most 
faithful development which is exhibited also in his style as a progressive creative power, pro¬ 
ducing a rich treasure of onra( \*y6ptva. (8.) The supplementing of his burning activity by 
sacred retreats, when he sank even into the depths of visionary contemplation ; likewise his 
union of apostolic consecration to the demand of the moment (see his Epistle to Philemon) 
with his all-embracing care for the whole Church and for its whole future. 

11. On the three missionary tours and the life of the Apostle, and the particular events 
of the same, compare the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and the well-known 
works of Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, and Ewald, on the Apostolic Age, and the literature 
referred to by Retjss, p. 59 sqq. 


C. The Second Imprisonment and the Martyrdom of Paul . 

The second imprisonment has been lately discarded even by theologians who accept the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, such as Wieseler, Ebrard, Schaff, Thiersch (see my 
Apost. Age , ii. p. 874). Yet we still hold to the testimony of the old ecclesiastical tradition 
for the following reasons: (1.) Because the Acts of the Apostles concludes at the time when 
the first imprisonment of Paul must have come to an end, without taking any cognizance of 
his death; (2.) because the Apostle himself, about the end of this period, anticipated his 
deliverance (Phil. iL 24) ; (3.) because the Pastoral Epistles—whose Pauline character can¬ 
not be doubted if we take into the account an advanced development of Christianity of 
Borne years* duration—cannot be comprehended in the early career of Paul down to the year 
64, without great violence; and the same is the case still more with the Apostle’s stay in 
Crete (Tit. L); (4.) because the development of the germs of Ebionism and Judaizing 
Gnosticism, which are taken cognizance of in the Pastoral Epistles, is clearly indicated by 
the Epistles of the Apostle written some years earlier, during his imprisonment from 62 to 64, 
but had not gained the strength which they possessed at the time when the Pastoral Epistles 
were composed; (5.) because the tradition of the Church distinguishes positively between 
the judicial execution of Peter and Paul, and the first great persecution of the Christians as a 
body under Nero; (6.) the testimony of the Roman Clement (1 Cor. v.), that Paul came 
f7rt r 6 r i p pa rrjs dv <r ( « s Kai pa prv prj <r a s ( n i r a> v fjyov pi pg>v y having been 
written in Rome, cannot refer to Rome, and supports the tradition, harmonizing with the 
purpose of the Apostle (Rom. xv. 24), that Paul visited Spain after his deliverance (comp, 
my Apost, Age , ii. p. 886).* 

* (Tbe passage of Clement of Rome, which has given nse to different Interpretations, must be translated thus 
** Paul •.. having oome to the limit (Iwl rb Hpfia, not: bcfmt the highest tribunal , u*rb rb rifma) of the West, and having 
died a martyr nnder the rulers (others: having borne witness before the rulers), he departed from the world and went tc 
the holy place, having furnished the snblimest model of endurance.” The dispute about the true reading in the passage 
(somewhat obliterated)—Jwl rb ripfia or bwb rb ripfu t rip fivovwv—:is now settled in favor of iwl by the testimony of 
Professors Jarnnsov and Tischbktkjef, who have carefully re-examined tbe only extant and defective MS. of th* 
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ii *e may judge from intimations in the Pastoral Epistles, Paul hastened, after hiB deliv 
erance, first to Ephesus, where the Christian truth was threatened by the first developmen 
of Christian heresy. We cannot decide whether he was permitted to visit Jerusalem one# 
more on this journey, as was anticipated by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and might be ex- 
oected from the three visits of his earlier missionary tours. From Ephesus he went to Mace¬ 
donia and Greece; then over Troas and Miletus to Crete. Afterwards he proceeded to 
Epirus, where he spent the winter in Nicopolis, and subsequently left Titus. He then directed 
his course westward, to the rippa rfjs bv<rta>s, where he was probably seized and taken 
a prisoner to Rome, before being able to found another permanent organization [in Spain]. 4 
Meanwhile, Peter either came or was brought to Rome, and both suffered martyrdom then 
together (according to Clement of Rome, Irenaeus, Tertullian, etc.; see the article Peter , in 
Herzog’s Beal-Encyclopadie ). The Roman Church celebrates the death of Peter and Paul oil 
the same day—the 29th of June. 

[The views on the year of Paul’s martyrdom vary from 64 to 68. This question depends, 
of course, mainly on the question of the second captivity. Wieseleb contends for the yeai 
64, shortly before the great Neronian persecution (the only one properly authenticated by his¬ 
torical evidence), which broke out, according to Tacitus, Annal., xv. 44, in consequence of 
the conflagration, July 19th, 64; but the general tradition of the Church connects Paul’s and 
Peter’s martyrdom with this persecution, which probably gave rise to several isolated execu¬ 
tions afterwards. If we adopt the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, we may arrive at a 
more definite result by referring the fyyovpevoi in the famous passage of Clemens Rom. (1 Cor. 
v., papTvpTjeas «Vi ra>v rjyovtitvav, tub prmfectis martyrium subims ), either (with Hug, Intr. ii. 
828, Hefele, Patres Apost., p. 61, 4th ed., and DOllingeb) to Tigellinus and Nymphidius 
Babinus, or (with Pearson) to Helius Casarianus and Polycletus, who in the last years of 
Nero, especially during his absence in Greece, a. d. 67, had charge of the government in 
Rome. In this case we get the year 67 or 68 for the martyrdom of Paul; and this agrees 
with the Catholic tradition based upon Eusebius and Jerome (who, in his Gatal. Script., 
says most explicity of Paul: 44 Hie ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno — i. «., a. d. 68 —eodetn die 
quo Petrus Romm pro Christo capite truncatus sepuUusque est , in Via Ostiensi). The Basilica of 
St. Paul, in commemoration of his martyrdom, now stands outside the walls of Rome (San 
Paolo fuori de' muri), on the road to Ostia, and the Porta Ostiensis is called the gate of St. 
Paul. The traditional spot of his martyrdom, however, is a little distance from the Basi¬ 
lica, where there are three chapels, called The Three Fountains (Tre Fordone), in commemora¬ 
tion of the legend that three fresh fountains miraculously gushed forth from the blood of 
Paul’s head as it was cut off by the executioner, and leaped three times from the ground 


Clementine Epistle to the Corinthians in the British Museum. See Jacobson, Patres Apost. in toe. (Oxen., new ed., 
1863), and Tzbchbndorp, Appendix eodiewn celeb. Sin. VaU Alex., etc., Lips. 1867. This sets aside Websxlb »*s interpre¬ 
tation of ripiia —supreme power, highest tribunal of the West (t. e., the Emperor of Rome), Into which I myself was 
betrayed in my History qf the Apostolic Church, p 842 (Am. ed.), and which I now retract. Although Wppa in itself may 
mean supreme power, it can hardly do so in connection with the geographical term 8ifcnt. At all events fri rb rippa 
r% 6v<r«*K must here be rendered: td the limit qf the West ; and this, in the mouth of Clement who wrote from Rome, 
points more naturally, though by no means neoessarily, to Spain (or Gaul or Britain; than to Rome, especially in view 
of the fact that Paul intended to visit Spain, Bom. xv. 24 fL Clement therefore may be quoted with tolerably good reason 
as the first witness to the ancient tradition (first dearly stated by Eusxbiub, H. E. ii. 25 : kSyoe Iget, etc.) of a second 
Rawbh captivity of Paul; for before his first captivity there is no room for a journey to Spain.—P. 8.] 

* [There is not the slightest historical trace of the labors of Paul in 8pain, much less in Britain. The early tradition 
of bis journey to Spain is inferred from Clement’s rippa fcfovwc, and seems to be obscurely implied in the mutilated 
Muzatori fragment on the Canon; hut it may have originated in a premature conclusion from the Apostle’s dears 
to visit that country, Bom. xv. 24, 28. Nevertheless such a journey, which was oertainly intended, may have been 
executed, and rendered comparatively fruitless by difficulties thrown in his way, or by a speedy return. Ewald ( Apost. 
ZeUalter, 2d ed., 1858, p. 681) suggests that Paul, on hearing in Spain of the terrors of the Neronian persecution, hastened 
his own accord bade to Borne to bear testimony to Christ, and being seized there, was again brought to trial ac4 
condemned to death in 65. Howsox (The lAft and Letters of St. Paid, ii. 460 #•» 482 ff.; Lond. ed.), in following an i 
extending the combinations of Nmain>xa, assumes that Paul, after bis liberation in 63 , first visited the East (Philem. ver 
12; Phil. ii. 21), then Spain by an unknown route, after about two yean again returned to the East (Ephesus, Macedonia, 
Crete) was arrested at Nicopolis, forwarded to Rome for a second trial, probably on the charge of having instigated th< 
Roman Christians to their supposed act of incendiarism (7) which caused the terrible persecution in 64, and suffir re< 
martyrdom early in June, 68, shortly before the death of Nero.—P. 8.1 
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(“ abscissa Pauli capite tripUci saltu sese sustoUentef Acta Sanct., vol. vii. f sab June 29th.) 
This legend is less credible than the beautiful legend connected with Peter’s death and per¬ 
petuated in the little church of Dominc quo vadis, on the Appian Way. Comp., on Paul’s 
death and martyrdom, my History of the Apost. Church; Conybeare and Howbon, vol. ii, 
502 £ (Lond. ed.); also Prudentius, Peristeph. Hymnus XII. ; Bunsen, Beschreibung Boms, 
iil p. 440; Alfred von Reumont, Oeschichte der Stadt Bom (Berlin, 1867), vol. L p. 
874 f.-P. S.] 

Observations. —1. On the treatises for and against the second captivity of Paul, see 
Winer, Reed-Lexis,., ii p. 221, and Schafv, Hist, of the Apoet. Church , § 87, pp. 828-848. The 
second captivity *a also advocated by the work of L. Buffet, Saint Paul; sa double captMtS 
d Rome. Paris, 1860; and by Gams, Das Jahr dee Martyrtodes der Apostel Petrus and Paulas, 
Regensburg, 1867. He puts the martyrdom of Peter in the year 65; that of Paul in the 
year 67. [Van Oosterzee {Com. on the Pastoral Epistles), Ewald (History of Israel, voL 
vL, or Hist, of the Apost. Age, 2d ed. of 1858), Bleek ( Inbrod. to the N. T., 1862), Hutheb 
( Com. on the Epp. to Timothy and Titus in Meyer’s Com., 8d ed. 1866), Conybeare and 
Howbon, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, and most of the English commentators on Paul, 
likewise favor the second Roman captivity. (Wordsworth, in the interest of Anglicanism, 
defends even Paul’s journey to Britain as well as to Spain). On the other hand, C. W. Otto 
(in his learned and astute work, Die historischen Verhdltnisse der Pastoralbryfe, Lips. I860), 
Niedner (. Kirchengesebichte, 1866, p. 114), Meyer {Rom. p. 18 f£), and again Wieseler (in 
his learned article on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, in the last supplementary vol. of 
Herzog’s Encyd ., 1866, vol. xxi. p. 276 ff.), oppose the hypothesis of a second Roman cap¬ 
tivity of PauL Adhuc sub judice lis est. —P. 8.] 

2. Further on the necessity of admitting a second captivity of Paul, see in the Bible- 
Work, The Pastoral Epistles, by Dr. Van Oosterzee, 2d ed., Introduction (Am. ed. vol. viii), 
and my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 886. Critical prejudices are often propagated, while the original 
motives and reasons are lost sight of, although such reasons, sprung, as they frequently are, 
from original misconceptions, have lost their apparent importance in the course of time. Foi 
example, the criticism against the second part of Zecharian has very dearly arisen from a mis¬ 
understanding. Thus many negations in the department of New Testament exegesis have 
arisen from some caprice of Schleiermacher, some fancy of De Wette, some rationalistic 
short-sightedness or some fixed idea of Baur, produced by the Hegelian theory of an 
officious construction of history. 

[The question of the second Roman captivity of Paul is simply a historical problem, 
which has no doctrinal or ethical bearing, and which, in the absence of suffident data, can 
never be solved with mathematical certainty. Those who, like Wieselbr, Thiersch, Nied- 
neb, Otto, and othere, hold fast to the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles, lose nothing 
by denying a second captivity and trial; they save the whole extent of Paul’s known labors, 
and only compress them into a smaller number of years, thus intensifying rather than dimin¬ 
ishing his activity. It must be admitted, however, that the hypothesis of a second captivity 
offers a considerable advantage in the defence and exposition of the Pastoral Epistles ; for it 
is much more difficult to find a suitable place before than after the first Roman captivity of 
Paul for the composition of these epistles, and a number oi historical facts therein assumed 
(such as a missionary journey of Paul to Crete, Tit. i. 5; a visit to Troas, 2 Tim. iv. 18; a 
pretty advanced state in the development of church organization, and of heresy, 1 Tim. 
iii.-vL), and to understand their farewell tone and general spirit, as compared with the earlie 
writings of the Apostle.—P. 8.] 


D. The Character of the Apostle. 


The character of the Apostle reflects itself in his work, as in his Epistles, and appears 
before us in the energetic and harmonious contrasts of a great apostolic spirit. He was as 
frank in his deep humility as the sincerest penitent (Phil. iii. 6), and equally joyous in his 
acclamations over the all-prevailing faith unto salvation (2 Cor. xii. 10); steadfast in 
adherence to his convictions (Gal L 16), and at the same time cautious, considerate, and 
master of the finest and purest policy (Acts xxiii. 6, 7); full of enthusiasm, able to speak 
wondrously in tongues, and to rise to visionary and ecstatic states of mind (1 Cor. xiv. 18 
comp, my Apost. Zeitalter, L p. 199 sqq.), and yet unwearied in active practical labors; specu 
lative, profound, and at the same time a man of the people and a servant of the congrega¬ 
tion ; heroically strong and outspoken, and yet as tender and refined in feeling and taste as t 
virgin for rap. his Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon); eagle-like in his universal 
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flew and work, bat not lees considerate in his regard and care for the smallest details; an 
imperious and commanding character, and yet the most dutiful servant of the Chnrch; a cal 
tivsted rabbinical theologian, and at the same'time a modest workman at a trade; homing ho 
his love for the Lord and his brethren, and for this very reason overpowering in his mora 
indignation and rebake of all that was opposed to the honor of his Master; a great Jea 
nflamed by a tragic sympathy with the Jewish people (Rom. ix. 2 ff., comp. 2 Cor. xii. 7), 
and nevertheless the most bitter opponent of all Pharisaism, old and new; of all the apos¬ 
tles the most hated, and yet the most beloved and popular; the most misinterpreted and mis* 
conceived (by Antinomians, Marcionites, Pauli dans, etc.), and at the same time the most 
studied and expounded. Thus Paul has developed the most magnificent life of a hero, whom 
the world could neither bend nor conquer, but whom Christ overcame with a miraculous 
glance of his glorious revelation. (Comp. Schaff’s But. of the Apoet. Church , p. 441 f.) 

Concerning the apostolic position of Paul, two points are to be observed in particular. 
First of all is the fact that he did not belong to the apostles of the first foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity, but that he was charged with the apostolate of the first historical growth and expan¬ 
sion of Christianity into a universal character as the religion of the whole human race. He 
therefore has become, in an emphatic sense, the Apostle of evangelical reform in all succeed¬ 
ing periods of the Church. Secondly, the great opposition presented by the Pauline apos¬ 
tolate to all external legalism and stagnation in Christianity, is expressly declared in his calL 
He was not of the number of the historical disciples, witnesses, and chosen ones of the his¬ 
torical Christ; not a member of the apostolic college established by Christ during his pil¬ 
grimage on earth. Hurled down as an enemy by the risen Lord in a heavenly vision, he arose 
at once as a witness of faith and as one of die apostles, and received his apostolic authority 
only in heavenly voices from the Church (Acts ix. 15) ; in his visions (Acts xxii. 21) ; in hie 
commission from Antioch, the mother church of Gentile Christianity; in the living epistles 
which the Holy Spirit wrote in the form of vigorous churches of his planting (2 Cor. iii. 
2 ft) ; and in the decided recognition by the first apostles of the Lord (Acts xv.; Gal. ii.). 

His apostolate remained doubtful to a great number of traditional Jewish Christians; the 
most rigid Jewish Christians rejected it, and persecuted him; and the later Ebionites loaded 
his memory with scorn, as an errorist and a heretic. The legalistic Christianity of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, while professing the highest respect for the name of Paul, has persecuted his doc¬ 
trines as they have been exhibited in the principles of the Reformation, in the form of Jansen- 
ism^in the history of Port Royal, and in many other ways. Even in the Protestant evangelical 
Church there obtains a legalistic high-churchism, which, while it adheres to external legiti¬ 
macy, traditionalism, and legalism, is opposed to the principles of Christianity, and especially 
to the apostolate and doctrine of Paul. 

But, on the other hand, the antmomianism of all Christian ages has been based on a mis¬ 
understanding and misinterpretation of his doctrines. Amid these opposite extremes, there 
courses the mighty stream of pure blessings with which the Lord, by His Spirit, has sealed 
the testimony of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and with which He will seal it to the end 
of time. 

Thus Paul will still maintain his position with the other apostles in the Church of Christ. 
Yet we would not deny the measure of truth in the view of Sc helling, that, as far as the 
prevailing type of the Church is concerned, the Petrine Church of the Middle Ages was fol 
lowed by the Pauline Church of Protestantism, and that the perfection will hereafter appear 
in the Church of the Johannean type. It would be a great misunderstanding, however, to 
conceive of this type as a syncretism of Judaizing legalism and Pauline freedom. The higher 
synthesis of the genuine Petrine and the genuine Pauline theology can only be found in tbs 
deeper ideal development of the revelation of the law and the Spirit, as set forth by John. 


Observations. —1. The natural disposition of the Apostle must be characterized as an 
even harmony of various temperaments and gifts in genial fulness and strength, and inspired 
bya_ heroic energy and vitality of soul. By virtue of this energetic vitality the same mac 
could always remain consistent and true, and yet become all things to all men; he could 
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stood and shine first in this and then in that pole of his wondeiful endowments; at thh 
moment in ecstasy, at the next as a practical man of action; now reminding ns of the con* 
templativeness of a John, then of the fiery energy of a Peter; now musically lyrical in style, 
then acutely dialectical even to the subtlest distinctions; though possessing a tragical 
national sympathy fbr his people in his heart—the depth where his natural melancholy was 
reflected and transformed—he was as susceptible of joyous sentiments as a child, or rather as 
a man in Christ, in whom the freshest impulses of a sanguine temper were consecrated to 
God. And how powerful he was in holy indignation and wrath! If the phlegmatic tem¬ 
perament consisted in cold indifference and dulness of spirit, Paul would be entirely free from 
it; but if we understand by it a natural disposition to perseverance, and tough tenacity, we 
must see that in this respect also he was richly endowed. His endowments reciprocally 
equalized and attempered themselves in his person as charismata , or gifts of the Spirit, as he 
himself desired (1 Cor. xii.) that all the various endowments should harmonize and concen¬ 
trate in the Church. 

2. The rich literature in connection with Paul and his theology is enumerated in the 
bibliographical works of Walch (Bibl. Theol. , iv. p. 662 sqq.); Winer ( Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur , i. p. 252 ff, pp. 294, 567; Supplement, p. 89); Danz (CniverMluwrterbuch der 
theolog. Literatur, p. 740 if.; Supplement, .p. 80); in the well-known Introductions to the New 
Testament [by De Wette, Credner, Reuss, Rlbek, Guericke, Davidson], a® well as the 
appropriate commentaries. Besides, we must also compare the works on the Apostolic Age 
by Near der, Schaff, Thiersch, Lange, Lechler, Ritschl, Ewald ; also the works [of 
Schmidt, Van Oosterzee, etc.] on the Biblical theology of the New Testament. Against 
Baur’s Apostle Paul [2d edition, by Zeller, 1867, in 2 vols.] is especially directed the work 
of Lechler, already referred to [also, in great part, Wieseler, on the Chronology of the Apost . 
Age], Of the many practical works on the Apostle Paul, we may mention : Menken, Olances 
into the Life of the Apostle Paul and the First Christian Congregation (Bremen, 1828); Ad. 
Monod, The Apostle Paul, Five Sermons (2d ed., German, Elberfeld, 1858 [also in English]); 
Naumann, Paulus — The First Victories of Christianity (Leipzig); Besser, Paul (Leipzig, 
1861); M. Kahlkr, Paul, the Servant and Messenger of Jesus of Nazareth (Halle, 1862) ; 
Oswald, The Missionary Work of Paul (2d ed., Stuttg., 1864); Hausrath (semi-rational¬ 
istic), The Apostle Paul (Heidelberg, 1865). The life of the great Apostle has also been illus¬ 
trated by poems, songs, and dramas. [Of English works, besides those already mentioned, 
Palsy’s Sores Paulines, Lord Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. Paul, and James Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul (London, 1848), deserve special mention as illustrating par¬ 
ticular points, and strongly corroborating the historical onaracter of the Acts and the Epis¬ 
tles. The instructive ana entertaining descriptive ivork of Conybearb and Howson is 
generally known in America as well as in England, and admirably adapted for the theo¬ 
logical lay reader. Comp, also the literature at the close of the article Paul in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. —P. S.] 

| S. THE EPI8TLE8 OF PAUL. 

A. Their Historical Order. 

If we except the Pastoral Letter of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem about the year 58 
[50], the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are the oldest New Testament epistles. They 
were written from Corinth in the year 54 or 55, not long after the establishment of the con¬ 
gregation, and in consequence of the chiliastic excitement of the same during the second 
missionary journey of the Apostle. The Epistle to the Galatians was written about 56-57, in 
Ephesus, during the third missionary journey. The two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written by Paul from Ephesus and Macedonia, about the year 58; and soon afterwards, 
about the year 59, he composed the Epistle to the Romans, from Corinth. Between the years 
62-64, if not a little earlier, the Epistles to c he Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon were 
written; and toward the close of the first Ro aan captivity, the Epistle to the Philippians. 
A Jttle liter still, the Epistle to the Hebrews proceeded from the company of Paul, about 
contemporaneously with the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The First Epistle 
to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus must be assigned to the interval between the first and 
second captivity, 64-66. The last of the Pauline Epistles, the Second to Timothy, was writ¬ 
ten about the year 67. As to the untenableness of the hypothesis of a Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as well as of an Epistle to the Laodiceans, different from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, comp, my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 [and Dr. Wing, in Com. on 2 Corinthians , p. 7 
-P. S.]. 
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Observations. —1. Compare the Introductions to the commentaries on the various Paul 
Ine Epistles. 

2. Several critics (Schulz, Schneckenburger, Schott, Wiggers, Thiersch, Reuss, 
Meter, Schbnkel) are of the opinion that the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and 
that to Philemon, were written during the captivity of Paul at Caesarea. The principal argu¬ 
ment is made to lie in the circumstances relating to the slave Onesimus, who ran away from 
his master. Onesimus, it is assumed, could more easily have escaped from Colosse to the 
neighboring Caesarea, than to distant Rome. But why did not, then, Onesimus flee to some 
place which lay still nearer at hand ? We could well imagine that a slave in Colosse would 
have a more decided disposition to escape to the world’s metropolis—the refuge of fortune- 
seekers and adventurers- -than to Cssarea. Besides, in a sea-voyage it makes little difference 
whether the distance be long or short. It is easier for a German fugitive to flee by sea to 
America, than by land to Spain. All remarks on the probably greater expenses of the voyage 
to Rome, and on the probably greater strictness in Rome, are as inconclusive as the principal 
argument. The other argument is derived from the following circumstance: If Tychicus, ac¬ 
cording to the usual supposition, had made the journey from Rome to Colotee with Onesimus, 
then the two travellers must first have arrived at Ephesus. But now the Apostle, in Eph. vi. 21, 
where he recommends Tychicus to the Ephesians, makes no mention of Onesimus, while the 
same Onesimus is mentioned and heartily recommended, Col. iv. 0. But the latter fact admit* 
of a simple explanation. The poor Onesimus was at home in Colosse, and must now be received 
as a Christian by the congregation there. To this end he certainly needed the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Apostle. But of what use could be the recommendation of the Colossian slave to 
the Ephesian church, for which he had no signification whatever ? If we maintain that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was an encyclical letter to those congregations of Asia Minor which 
were subsequently grouped definitely in a cycle, then the strange assumption that Onesimus 
must have been introduced to all t..e seven churches, will appear still more strange. In the 
first argument we miss all traces of the sea-breeze; in the second, all evidence of apostolic 
decorum. Moreover, it would be very difficult to prove that the way from Caesarea must 
have led by Colosse to Ephesus, and not vice-versd y if one will only remember the advantages 
of a sea-voyage. We will direct attention to only one of the reasons for the composition of 
the already-mentioned Epistles in Rome. The Apostle, before his imprisonment, Rom. i. 10, 
had informed the Romans that he was just then about to come to themnow, should he 
have forgotten this solemn promise in Caesarea, under delusive hopes of a speedy deliverance, 
and engaged lodgings among the Colossians (Philemon, ver. 22) ? But the chief argument, 
in our opinion, lies in the very advanced development of the churches of Asia Minor both in 
sin and righteousness, as it is reflected in those Epistles. Buch a development presupposes at 
'east a period of from three to four years. 


B. Their Contents. 


Every Epistle of the Apostle bears the imprint of a historical occasion, by which the con¬ 
tents of the same are shaped. 

The congregation at Thessalonica was misled, amid its persecutions, into a chiliastic 
excitement; hence the Epistles addressed to it partake of an eschatological character. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is chiefly soteriological , or an exposition of the righteousness 
of faith, in opposition to the Judaistic righteousness of works, which was urged by the false 
Galatian teachers. 

The Epistle to the Romans is also soteriological , but in view of the more general antagonism 
between grace and the righteousness of faith, to the general corruption which we observe in 
the mutual self-boasting of heathen Christians and Jewish Christians. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians possess an ecclesiastical character, since the First Epistle 
Indicates the true Church, with polemical reference to the disturbances and corruptions in the 
life of the congregation; while the Second establishes the true ministerial office, in apologetic 
•elf-defence against the attacks of his personal opponents. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians bear a decidedly christological im¬ 
press ; the former brings out chiefly the ante-mundane (preexistent) and exclusive mediator- 
ihip and glory of Christ, in opposition to the Colossian errorists; the latter establishes 
mainly His subsequent exaltation over all things, in opposition to dogmatic perversions and 
dimensions. 

The Epistle to the Philippians has a christologiraljpastoral and prominently ethical charao 
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ter, in so far as the Apostle makes the favorite congregation of Philippi his special co-wcrkei 
in his apostolic office; and in order to make that congregation ethically complete, he holds up 
for its imitation the life of Christ. 

The Epistle to Philemon is decidedly pastoral , with special reference to the care of souls. 

Of the three Pastoral Epistles, properly so called, the First to Timothy, as well as that to 
Titus, were above all designed as the apostolic regulation for pastoral church government; 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy was prominently designed as the apostolic rule for the 
pastoral conduct and call . 

Observations. —1. The specific fundamental thoughts that control every one of the Paul¬ 
ine Epistles (as of the Biblical works in general), are still very much neglected, to the injury 
of a truly organic, anatomical, 1 synthetical and analytical exegesis. These writings are often 
not only treated as dead objects, but they are dissected in every direction, as if they were 
destitute of all organic structure. 

2. Dr. Baub is not only frequently surprised when he finds a new Pauline Epistle contain¬ 
ing something new, but he makes this point a means of suspicion. 


C. Their Genuineness. 

On the verifications of the Pauline Epistles by the testimony of Church history, compare 
the passage in the New Testament, 2 Peter iii. 15, and the testimonies of the Fathers, as 
Kirchhofer has collected them in his Quellensammlung for the history of the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon, down to Jerome (Zorich, 1842), and as they have been treated in the introduc¬ 
tory works of Oredner, Reuse, Guericke, and others, as well as in the respective commen¬ 
taries. On the apocryphal literature connected with the name of Paul, see Winer, ii. p. 222. 

Among these pseudo-Pauline works, deserve especial mention the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca the philosopher, which is contained in the apocryphal collection 
of Fabricius, ii. p. 880 ff.; and an imaginary third Epistle of the Apostle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans, composed as a substitute for one which was imagined to be lost (see my Apost. Zeitalter y 
i. p. 205), together with a spurious epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which therefore pro¬ 
ceeded from a misunderstanding (see De Wette, Einl., p. 271). The false conjecture of a 
special Epistle to the Laodiceans, on the ground of a misunderstanding of Col. iv. 16 (where 
we are to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodicea, the 
last of the Ephesian cycle of congregations), has given rise to a fictitious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (see my Apost. Zeitalt&r , ii p. 211). Certain critics have missed also another 
Epistle to the Philippians (De Wette, p. 271). Compare the article in Herzog’s Beak 
EncydopcsdiCy Pseudepigraphen dcs Neuen Testaments . The false Acts, which have been attrib¬ 
uted to Paul, are: Acta Petri et Pauli ; Acta Pauli et Theda. The Ebionites, moreover, have 
caricatured the portrait of the Apostle Paul in the most shameful manner, and stamped him 
with the likeness of a heresiarch (see Neander, Kirchengesch ., 3d ed., i. 108). 


Appendix.— The criticism of the school of Baur proceeds really on two pre-suppositions, 
with which the founder has alienated himself from the Christian standpoint, and surrendered 
himself fully to a pantheistic philosophy. Baur has evidently designed to compensate for 
his want of respect for the matter and spirit of revelation, by a superstitious yielding to the 
masters of science; and his success was facilitated by the fact that his great learning and 
subtle acuteness, or his mere scholarly attainments, have served to hide his far greater inca¬ 
pacity of judgment concerning the phenomena of actual life; and that gravity of his inquiry 
and method has blinded the readers to his frivolous undervaluing of the religious and even 
of the moral spirit of the Biblical writings. His superstitious veneration for the mere method 
and forms of science was already apparent in his SymboWc und Mythologies whlth he wrote 
while yet a follower of Schleiermacher, in the years 1824-’25. To whom else than to him 
could it ever have occurred to divide such a historical work after the scheme of Schleier- 
Macher’s Dogmatics , and to describe, first, u the pure and universal feeling of indepen¬ 
dence,” and then “ the antithesis of sin and grace which enter into the religious conscious¬ 
ness ? ” Such a disciple of Schlbiermacher, after he had become a follower of Hegel, must, 
with the same slavish superstition for science, and with the same want of perception of the 
peculiarity of tbs object pervert, by his Ebionitic hypothesis, the evangelical and apostolic 
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history, according to the Hegelian misconception of the development of life and history. 
Under such circumstances there could, of course, be no proper discrimination of the different 
conceptions of imperfection and perfection, nor any true appreciation of original and new 
historical principles and factors. But his yielding was only a partial one, so long as he was 
not fhlly immersed in the pantheistic view of Hegel; or rather, it appeared only partial sc 
long as he did not, with Stha css and his school, apply this view to the evangelical history 
and its witnesses, in order to tadge them upon the principle that miracles are impossible. In 
the end, his superstition, which be bad transferred mom Schleiermacieer to Hegel, led him 
to the belief that his own science and school were infallible. 

Such a spirit of scholastic superstition, which gradually arose to fanaticism, was naturally- 
connected with a great want of practical common sense, and an incapacity of judgment con¬ 
cerning the real facts of life. We pass by the first indication of the same, the entire absence 
of faith; for “ faith is not given to every man.” We do not speak, therefore, of a defect of 
religious, but of scientific and moral judgment. 

As far as the scientific appreciation of objective facts is concerned, we ask once more: 
How can a scholar write a history of mythology and religion according to the classification of 
ScHLETBRif acher’s Dogmatics t Further, how can a scholar, endowed with sound judgment, 
write a history of the Christian Chums , and make an unheard-of leap from the old Gnostics 
clear over the whole Middle Ages (Scholastics and Mystics), down to Jacob Boehm, with a 
very superficial touch on Monichseism and on Augustine ? How can one write a history of 
the doctrine of the atonement , which should have its point of departure in the Gnostic dualism, 
and its aim in the Hegelian system ? If this can be accomplished, then truly can the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity , as well as of the incarnation of God, be made to run out into 
die desert of Hegelian pantheism. If this be possible, then can one easily interpret historical 
deeds allegorically (the Epistle to Philemon, for example), and, on the other hand, explain 
literally what is really an allegorical composition (the Apocalypse). 

The worst of all inadequacies are moral ones. It betrays a very perverted taste, when one 
can regard the Gnostics as a central force of development in the conflict between the Pauline 
and Johannean theology; and likewise, when one so far misconceives the old distinction 
between apocryphal and canonical writings as to think that a religious romance of later date, 
falsely called the Clementine Homilies, is made a proper standard for the adjudication of the 
Biblical writings. But it is worst of all to attribute to the Biblical books studied and inten¬ 
tional tendencies of human parties, and even crafty fabrications. In this respect, Baur and 
his school have far transcended even Strauss. This is a psychological phenomenon, which 
can only be saved from the charge of immorality by the largest stretch of charity, and 
the assumption of an excessive scholastic fanaticism in the treatment of difficult critical 
problems. 

On these premises the value and probable fate of Baer’s criticism of the New Testament 
writings, which has spread like an avalanche in Eastern Switzerland, France, and Holland, is 
easily determined. This false system has arisen from a diseased, superstitious worship of 
modern philosophy and criticism, and developed into maturity. But it is doomed to utter 
destruction, since it has no root in the objective facts of revelation and of the kingdom of 
God, but is chiefly grounded in the pantheistic and abstract idealistic conceptions of modern 
culture. We do not say, in the sound culture itself. The only plausible occasion and excuse 
of this false system is the fact that the ideality and the universality of the historical Christ, 
together with His roots and ramifications throughout the whole human race, have not always 
been sufficiently appreciated in the orthodox theology of the Church. The beginning of a 
oetter appreciation does not certainly belong to the school of Baur, but only the heretical 
perversion and defacement of the same.* 


| 4. THE CHARACTER OP THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—HERMENEUTIC HINTS. 

According to Tholuck ( Epistle to the Romans, p. 22), strength, fulness, and fire are the 
spiritual characteristics of the Apostle, and they are reflected in his style. He adduces 
two statements from the early Church concerning the Apostle’s manner of speech. The first 


* [This appendix is oondensed in the translation, with unessential omissions. In the prefhoe to the second edition, 
and in self-defanoe against 8onairxxL, Dr. Lange supports this severe judgment by a number of quotations tram 
Bauu’b work on Paid, which it Is unnecessary to insert here. Baur and the TUbingen School are not likely ever to 
soqnire the importance whioh they enjoyed in Germany for a brief period. This school is simply a modem phase ol 
Gnosticism yvSUnt, 1 Tim. vi. 20), end, like the Gnosticism of the seoond century, it has been overruled tot 

a good purpose, in stirring up the Church to a deeper investigation and defence of the primitive records of Christianity, 
whioh have already oome out triumphant, with new gains of knowledge, of this as of every other trial. I say this 
with all due respect for the genius and learning of Baub, and the value of his masterly historical critidanu where V 


loee not tcuch matters cf futft which he did not understand (1 Cor. ii. 0-16).—P. B.1 
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is by St. Jerome, Epist. 48 ad Pammachtum* c. 18 : “ Paukm proferam, quern quotiesournsqu* 
lego , ttkdeor mihi non verba audire md tonitrua . Videntur quidem verba simplieia, et quasi inno¬ 
cent™ hominie ae rusticani , et qui nee facere nec declinare noverit intidias , sed quocunque respesoeri 
fulmina sunt. Hesret in causa ; capit omne , quod tetigerit; tergum vertit , ut superet; fugam 
simulat, ut occidat. The second statement, from Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio , i. 4, 7, compares 
the kpostle to an iron wail, which surrounds, with his Epistles, the churches of the whole 
world; and to a noble military chieftain, who leads captive all modes of thought, and 
brings them into subjection to faith, etc. Tholuck adds, that Paul is lauded as a master 
of eloquence in a fragment of the heathen critic Longinus, though critics have declared the 
passage doubtful (see Hue, Bird, in's N. T., iL p. 884). 

Tholuck then proceeds to say: “ With these oratorical gifts there are connected also 
defects; namely, an excessive conciseness and pregnancy of expression, and carelessness in 
the formation of sentences, which produce those numerous anacolutha (?). This leads us to 
the hermeneutical question, which has an important doctrinal bearing, whether these pecu¬ 
liarities of form are at all detrimental to the clearness and definiteness of the thought. In 
this respect, no commentator has uttered more severe complaints against the Apostle than 
RftCKERT (comp, his OhristUche Philosophic, iL p. 401, and the introduction to the first 
edition of his Commentary on the Romans).” f Tholuck very justly remarks against RCck- 
ert, that defects of style do not necessarily arise from obscurity of thought on the part of 
the author, “ least of all with intuitive , and at the same time fervid characters. The think¬ 
ing of Paul is intuitive, but coupled with acute penetration, which was refined and sharpened 
by rabbinical culture almost to the excess of subtlety; therefore, when there is a want of 
logical clearness in his writings, we must seek the cause partly in the overflow of his abun¬ 
dant ideas, and partly in the impatience of his vivacity.” We must distinguish, he says, 
difficulty from obscurity. But when Tholuck advances the opinion, that no writer of 
later times stands so near the Apostle in excellencies and defects as Hamann, we must hesi¬ 
tate to accept the conjunction. Paul’s obscurity proceeds from a fulness of vital energy, and 
is really only the result of a quick movement, of a clear profundity, and of a perfect origi¬ 
nality ; and must certainly be distinguished from the obscurity of a one-sided scholastic taste 
and defective and perverted style. Tholuck maintains the perfection of the Pauline thought, 
while he acknowledges an imperfection of expression. 

Against this view, R. Rothe, of Heidelberg [died 1867], has raised his voice in his acute 
essay, New attempt to elucidate the Pauline passage, Rom. v. 18-21. “ According to Rothe, the 
apparent irregularity of Paul’s style arises solely from the depth and acuteness of his 
thoughts, from the carefully-wrought elaboration of bis purpose, and from that preciseness of 
expression which, the more studied it is, the more easily it approaches abruptness.” Tholuck 
cites a similar expression of Baur (p. 24), but endorses, on the contrary, the view of Calvin : 
Quin potius singulari Dei procidentia Jactum est, ut sub contemptxbili verborum humilitate oltissima 
hose mysteria nobis traderentur, ut non humancs eloquentm potentia, sed sola spiritus efficacia 
niteretur nostra fides. In favor of this interpretation, Tholuck makes use of the Apostle’s 
own declaration, 1 Cor. iL 1; 2 Cor. xi. 6. The second passage does not belong here at 
all, and the first has an ironical sound, and does not prove what Tholuck designs to estab¬ 
lish by it. 

In the treatment of this question the following points must be especially taken into 
consideration: 

1. The New Testament idiom generally is now no longer regarded merely as the ’owly 


# [The original Psammachiom, even In the second edition, is evidently a double error of the printer; the one to 
Borrowe d from Tholxjcx, 7. c. Pammnchlus waut a Roman senator and friend of Jerome.—P 8 ? 

r [In this presumptuous disposition to criticise Si. Paul, Ruckkkt baa found an Engl sh imitator in P rofcaao i 
Jovnrrr, who thloke it necessary to qualify what he considers to be a blind and nndiacriminating admiration of the 
apostle, and who miarepreeenta him as a confused, though profound thinker, who uttered himself “ In broken words and 
hesitating forma of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of style." But such paradoxiuu views are quite isolated, 
especially in England and America, and are not likely to unsettle the established estimate which Christendom. Greek. 
Latin, and Evangelical baa set upon the great apostle of the Gentiles for theee eighteen hundred yean —P. 8.1 
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w form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7), compared with the classic language; hence there is no mon 
reason why the Pauline expression and style should be regarded in this light when comparer 
with the classic method of composition; provided we do not apply here the standard of tht 
taste and judgment of the world. The New Testament idiom in general is a pneumatic 
development or transformation of the Grecian language. The apostolic expression has thu* 
the prerogative of its special peculiarity, conditioned by its new spiritual life. This 
peculiarity may be regarded in the main as the free commingling of Hebrew directness 
and Hellenic accommodation; or, in other words, as the primitive Christian style, whose 
characteristics are the highest simplicity and vivacity in conjunction with the highes* 
penetration and consecration of souL 

2. Down to the present time the comprehension of the Biblical books has been essentially 
retarded by regarding them too little as original creations, and by inquiring too little into 
their fundamental thoughts. Several critics have applied to them the conception of ordinary 
book-making and book-writing, and even of book-patching—a conception which is utterly 
antagonistic to all understanding of the historical books of the Old Testament and of the 
New Testament Gospels, and which also prevents a proper comprehension of Biblical inspira¬ 
tion. We should conclude thus: The fundamental thought of the book is inspired by the 
Spirit of revelation, according to the measure of the degree of revelation in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and of the link of revelation in the New Testament; but all the single portions of the 
book are immediately inspired—that is, animated and controlled by its fundamental thought; 
therefore, also mediately inspired by the Spirit of revelation. But among the prevailing 
conceptions, the Rabbinical, lifeless, atomistic, scholastic view of the book, is reflected in the 
picture of the book. The dead conception casts its dark, spiritless shade upon the living 
object. So long, therefore, as we do not here apply the conception of single spiritual organ¬ 
isms, we cannot distinguish the whole from the parts, nor the parts from the whole. Most of 
our definitions, divisions, and anatomical dissections of Biblical books fhraish the proof that 
our theology has not yet reached the scientific standpoint which Cttvtkb attained in natural 
science (palaeontology); for he knew how to construct the whole figure of the animal from a 
single fossil bone. In support of this opinion, we need only to recall the opinions of Schlei- 
kbxacher on the Epistle of James, Da Wbtte’b view of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
Baub’s representation of the Epistle to the Romans, which he made to lie comprehended in 
chapters ix., x., and xi RficaanT likewise professes to find in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in other books, certain obscurities and confused statements—in which charges Fbitzschb 
justly recognizes the obscurities of the critic himself The acceptance of numerous digres¬ 
sions on the part of Paul is well known; and even Tholucx does not regard the Epistle to 
the Romans quite free from them. 

As far as the organic unity of the Pauline Epistles is concerned, we would make the fol¬ 
lowing statements as a guide: 


( a .) Every Pauline Epistle has a dearly-defined fundamental idea which controls the entire 
lontents of the Epistle. 

(&.) This fundamental thought shapes not only the division, but also the introduction and 
condusion, and even pervades all the slender threads. 

(c.) The introduction is determined by the Apostle’s method, which seizes the appropriate 
point of connection with a congregation or a person, in order to devdop the argument into 
tto full proportions. 

(d.) The introduction is followed throughout by a fundamental or didactic theme (propo¬ 
sition), which the Apostle proceeds dogmatically to elaborate. . 

(«.) This elaboration arrives at a final theme, from which the practical inferences are care 
felly drawn. 

(/.) The condusion corresponds so exactly to the fundamental thought of the Epistle, 
that it is reflected in all the single parts. 


We shall illustrate these prindples by presenting our analysis of the Epistle to th« 
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Romans. But we must first be allowed to make some observations on the remaining P&ulim 
Epistles.* 

The fundamental theme of the Fibst Epistle to the Corinthians is a determination of 
the proper condition of a Christian congregation, as made one by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to the character and shades of partisanship; chap. i. 9-12. The final 
theme is, accordingly, a recommendation of stability and of a sound growth in conscious 
hope; chap. xv. 58. In the first part of the execution Paul shows that he, with his funda¬ 
mental preaching, would yet not have the church become Pauline in any sectarian or partisan 
sense; chap. i. 13-iv. 20. He furnishes at the same time, in an apologetic form, a polemical 
argument against the partisan Attachment to Apollo. The second part opposes the different 
forms of antinomianism that arose mainly from a misconception of the Pauline doctrine of 
freedom, chap. v. 1-xi. 1. (Disorderly marriages. Heathen tribunals. Whoredom. Mixed 
marriages. Meals made of idolatrous offerings. True and false freedom. Meat offered to 
idols.) In the third part those errors are discussed which prevailed chiefly among the Petrine 
Judaizing Christians, chap. xi. 2-chap. xiv. (The dress of the synagogue in the congrega¬ 
tion. Separatism at the communion. Jewish self-boasting, especially with regard to the gift 
of tongues.) The fourth part teaches the real resurrection in opposition to the spiritualism of 
the u Christ-Party ” (pi roO Xptorov, 1 Cor. i. 12), chap. xv. 1-57. The final theme is a demand 
that the sentiment of unity become practical: a. In the collections for the Jewish Christiana 
in Palestine, b. In the active sympathy with Paul’s labors among the Gentile Christians, 
c. In the proper recognition of the friends of Paul, Timothy, ApoUos, Stephanas, eta The 
point of connection in the introduction is the rich charismata or spiritual gifts of the congre¬ 
gation, placed in the light of grace, and of their necessary preservation until the coming of 
Christ In the conclusion we find, together with abundant greetings of brotherly communion, 
an admonition to salute one another with a holy kiss, and an anathema pronounced against 
declension from the love of Christ; which, without doubt, applies to separatism or sectarian¬ 
ism, especially that of a spiritualistic character. 

Having set forth, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the true unity of a Christian 
congregation endowed with the gracious gifts of the Spirit, he portrays, in the Second Epistle 
to the Cobinthian8, in form of self-defence, the proper official functions in relation to a con¬ 
gregation. The fundamental theme, chap. i. 6, 7. The unity of the Apostle with the congre¬ 
gation in all his official sufferings and joys with reference to the visit which he designed to 
make to them. The final theme is a demand that the congregation should be so built up by the 
Apostle’s word, that his visit to them might be a source of joy and not of sorrow, chap. xii. 
19-21. 1. The Apostle’s official sufferings, chap i. 8-chap. ii. 13. (His sufferings in IJpheeua, 
and their prayers for him. His distress at being prevented from visiting the Corinthians 
forthwith to do them good. His affliction at the previous letter, an evidence of his love. 
Removal of the sorrow by the restoration of the penitent. His care for them.) 2. The 
Apostle’s official joys, chap. ii. 14-chap. iv. 6. (His triumphs in Christ. His epistle of com¬ 
mendation, the Corinthian Church. The splendor of the New Testament office, and its 
glorious strength which supports the official incumbents themselves. The enjoyment which 
his office afforded.) 8. Official sufferings and joys in close conjunction, chap. iv. 7-chap. vii. 
16. (The life of the apostles in its contrasts. Their death the life of the Church. Their pil¬ 
grimage below, their home with the Lord. Their zeal in the love of Christ. Their condition 
in the new life. Their message of reconciliation. The conduct of the Apostle in his service of 
God should bless the Church by awakening and encouraging it to holiness. Certainly this 
should be the case, after the cheering report that the Apostle had received from Titus of the 
effect of his First Epistle.) 4. The common sufferings and joys of the office and the congre* 
gation, and their effect in creating sympathy and benevolence, chap. viii. 1-chap. x. 1. (The 
example of the Church in Macedonia. Official tenderness and prudence in suggesting and 
encouraging a collection, and in the institution of the diaconate. Encouragement and 

* The harmonious fundamental thought* of the Epistles everywhere result from a combination of the funiamsBta. 
«d final themes In connection with the introduction end conclusion. 
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promise*.) 5. The defence of the office in opposition to the charges made against it vhick 
threatened to sunder the office and the congregation, chap. x. 2-chap. xii. 18. (Prudence is 
the official or self-defence of the Apostle. The epistolary form is the expression of forbear¬ 
ance, but not of cowardice or inequality in conduct Enforced expression of self-respect in 
contradistinction from vain self-praise. The liability of congregations to be misled by false 
apostles. The unselfishness of the Apostle in contrast with their selfishness. The painful 
self-defence that was wrung from him. His works and his weakness. His contemplation 
and ecstacies, and the thorn in his flesh. His signs and wonders in the midst of them. His 
self-denial and readiness to be offered for the Church. Also in the sending of Titus.)— 
The final theme, chap. xii. 18, 20. The execution: a demand of the congregation that 
they be so equipped as not to need the pamfhl exercise of his official discipline, chap. xiii t 
1-10. The introduction: the point of connection. Praise to God for a common comfort 
in a common sorrow. The conclusion: a reminder to reciprocal consolation in harmonious 
action. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Galatians is the solemn establishment of 
the Pauline gospel for the Galatian Church, in view of its departure from the same, by a 
conditional anathema pronounced against those who preach a heterogeneous gospel, chap, 
i. 6-0. The admonition made in the final theme corresponds to this—chap. y. 1—to stand 
fast in the liberty, and not to be entangled again in the yoke of legal justification. Develop¬ 
ment of the fundamental theme. The Apostle proves the worth of his gospel: 1. By his 
divine apostolic call and independence, chap. i. 10-24. 2. By the recognition of the con¬ 
gregation at Jerusalem, and of the w pillar ” apostles, chap. ii. 1-10. 8. By the yielding of 
Peter to his evangelical principle, chap, ii 11-21. 4. By the personal experience of the 

Galatians, chap, iii 1-5. 5. By the character of the Old Testament itself namely, by the 
relation between Abraham with the promise, and Moses with the law, chap, iii 6-24. 6. By 
the proof that the law, as a schoolmaster, has been abrogated by the coming of Christ, chap, 
iii. 25-chap. iv. 7. Paul then makes an application of these arguments: 1. To the aberra¬ 
tion of the Galatians, chap. iv. 8-16. 2. To the false teachers, vers. 17, 18. 8. To himself 
and his disturbed relation to them, vers. 19, 20. 4. His address to the sticklers for the law, 
and his conviction of them by the law, chap. iv. 21-27. 5. His address to the brethren in 
the faith. Reference to the contradiction between the bond and the free, vers. 28-81.—De¬ 
velopment of the final theme: Stand fast in the liberty of Christ, a. The consequences of 
legal circumcision maintained as a doctrinal principle, chap. v. 2-18. b. Warning of a mis¬ 
conception and abuse of freedom. The law, in its truth, is transformed into the law of love 
and of the Spirit, chap. v. 14-24. c. The evidence of the life in the Spirit as the law of 
freedom, in the practice of the virtues of love, humility, meekness, etc., for the restoration 
of true conduct by all. The antagonism between sowing to the flesh and sowing to the 
Spirit, chap. v. 25-chap, vi 11. The conclusion, vers. 11-18: A reminder of his grief which 
expressed itself also in a repeated warning, preaching of the cross, and a conditional invoca¬ 
tion of blessing. Reference to the last word, ver. 17. Appeal to their spirit, ver. 18. There 
is no need of showing how perfectly the short exordium—where the point of connection 
significantly disappears or is clothed in the expression of surprise, ver. 6—corresponds to the 
whole epistle. 

The Epistles to the Ephesians and Go ossians represent the absolute unity in Christ, to 
which all the faithful, and with them all humanity and the world, are called. Their differ 
ence, however, consists in this: the Epistle to the Coloeslans derives this unity from the fact 
that Christ is the principle, the "px^h of all life, as well of creation as of resurrection; and 
this is done in opposition to the Colossian errorists who, with Christ, would also honor the 
angels as vital agents and mediators, and who constructed a dualistic antagonism between 
spirit and matter. The Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, represents Christ as the 
ftXor, the glorified head, in whom all things are comprehended after the eternal purpose of 
God. Accordingly, these Epistles, though possessing great external resemblance, yet stand 
in an internal harmonious contrast, as the Alpha and Omega in Christ, which is liighlj 
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adapted to explain the relation of the elementary points of agreement and disagreement 
among the synoptical evangelists. 

The Epistle to the Colossians institutes as its fundamental theme, the truth : Christ, as 
the image of God, is the apx^> the n p*roroKor, the author both of the first creation and of 
the second—the resurrection, chap. L 15-18. To this the final theme corresponds: Having 
risen with Christ, look forward toward the heavenly riches in the glorified Christ, chap, iii 
1, 2. Development of the fundamental theme; In Christ there is all fulness. Absolute 
reconciliation, even of the heathen, for the evangelization of whom the Apostle suffers and 
labors, being deeply concerned that they might become one in Christ. Consequently, he 
warns them against false teachers who make divisions between Christ and the angels, Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, spirit and body, and who, by a false spirituality, fall into 
carnal lusts, chap. i. 19-chap, ii 28. The final theme: Looking for the unity with the 
heavenly Christ in expectation of the revelation of his future glory. Inferences: Laying 
aside of fleshly lust Unity in the life of the new man. The virtues of the life in Christ. 
Sanctification of the domestic life, of a home to the unity in Christ. Communion of prayer, 
also with the Apostle and his work. The proper course toward the world in accordance with 
this prayer, chap. iii. 1-chap. iv. 6. Conclusion: Sending of Tychicus. Recommendation 
of Onesimus. Greetings. Occasion of community of life with the Ephesian circle, vers. 
7-18. The conclusion as well as the introduction is also here in full accordance with the 
fundamental thought. The connecting point of the introduction lies in chap i. 4, 5, together 
with tl.e praise of Epaphras and the invocation of blessing, as well as the common thanks¬ 
giving for the redemption which has established a new standpoint. 

Th°* fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Ephesians represents the risen and glorified 
Christ as the object eternally appointed, and openly declared such by the calling of the 
faithftil, and as the head of the congregation for the comprehension and unity of all things, 
chap. i. 20-28 (a truth designed to console and cheer the Church of Asia Minor). To this 
the final theme corresponds, chap. iv. 1-6. The unifying power of Christ declared in the 
fundamental theme has shown itself: (a.) In the heathen becoming with the Jews one house¬ 
hold of God. (&.) It exhibits itself in the joy with which Paul, in conformity with the mani¬ 
festation of the eternal mystery of their election, invites them to the gospel salvation and 
suffere for them. It should, therefore, manifest itself also in the joy and hope of the Ephe¬ 
sians. Accordingly, the Ephesians, chap. iv. 1-6, should preserve the unity of the Spirit, (a.) 
The gracious gifts of the individual, as an assigned endowment, is a bond of unity and not a 
ground of separation, vers. 7-10. (A) The official organism is appointed to train up all to the 
perfect manhood of the body of Christ, vers. 11-16. (e.) This unity requires the separation 

from the heathen sinful lusts by the renewal of the life, chap. iv. 17-chap. v. 14. (1. Proper 
conduct toward every man, truth, meekness, justice, chastity of speech, spirituality, free¬ 
dom from passion, kindness and philanthropy, love. 2. Avoiding of heathen vices.) (d.) It 
demands prudence, redemption of the time, caution, and a zeal which does not come from 
exciting stimulants, but by spiritual songs and thanksgiving, chap. v. 15-20. (<?.) It demands 
reciprocal submission and a sacred harmony of domestic life, chap. v. 21-chap. vi. 9. (/.) It 
demands watchfulness, energy, equipment, self-defence, and war against the kingdom of 
Satan, chap. vi. 10-17. On the other hand, the advancement of the kingdom of God in all 
saints and in the work of the Apostle by prayer and intercession, vers. 18-20. The conclusion 
characterizes this sermon on Christian unity as a message for solace and encouragement by 
Tychicus, in connection with the sufferings of the Apostle. And in the same sense must we 
understand the magnificent doxology of the introduction, with its invocation of blessings. 

In the Epistle to the Philippianb the difference between the didactic and parenetic word 
appears but slightly, since the entire Epistle is pervaded by the feeling of the personal com 
munity of the Apostle with the Church at Philippi Nevertheless, even here it may be 
observed. In the words, chap. i. 8-11, he speaks of his heart's desire that his dear Church 
should become perfect in ery respect unto the day of Christ; that it might abound more 
and more, be purified, and be filled unto the glory of God. To this the final theme com* 
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■ponds, chap. 4v. 1. The call: that they might continue to be his joy and crown in the Lord. 
The fundamental thought, the principal theme, discloses itself first in the communication of 
his experience at Rome, and of his state of mind in consequence thereof because he designed 
that the Philippians, by virtue of their wider unity with him, should avail themselves oi it in 
their own experience, chap. i. 12-80. Then be exhorts them to improve their unity by meant 
of the humility of every individual, in imitation of the example of the humble self-humiliation 
of Christ—a passage which gives this Epistle a specifically christological character, though it 
is viewed in its ethical aspect and bearing, chap. ii. 1-11. Next to humility, the Church 
should increase its inner spiritual tension and efforts, vers. 12-16, stimulate the members to 
rejoice with him,—for which purpose he will also send Timothy to them, as lie sends Epa- 
phroditus, chap. ii. 17-chap. iii. 1. But then, too, the experience which be had made in 
Rome concerning the opposition of the Judaizers (chap. i. 15) causes him to warn them 
decidedly,—after the intimation of chap. i. 28,—against their plots, with reference to his own 
relation to them, chap, iii 2-6. Then follows the declaration how far he had left the legalism 
of these opponents behind in his knowledge of Christ, his faith in justification by free grace, 
and his struggle after perfection, unto the resurrection of the dead and the life in heaven; in 
which respect they, too, should be his companions against the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
chap. iiL 7-21. The explication of the final word indicates pointedly to that which the 
Apostle had occasion to censure. A disagreement between Evodias and Syntyche must be 
removed; elements of oppression, bitterness, anxiety, and division must disappear; the mem¬ 
bers must be like the Apostle in continual striving after what is good, chap. iv. 2-9. With 
this reminder the Apostle also connects a high recognition of the Church’s Christian life of 
love, which it had shown, now as before, by contributing to his support—a privilege which 
he, in his keen sense of independence, granted to no other congregation, vers. 10-20. The 
conclusion corresponds, with his invocation of blessing (ver. 19), to the fundamental thought , 
and with his greeting, to the key-note , of the Epistle. The connecting point is found in ver. 6. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians.— The First Epistle is pervaded by the fundamental 
thought: The Lord will come speedily ; the Second, by the thought: The Lord will not yet come 
speedily. Both of these are in accordance with the truth; because, in the first part, the 
question is concerning the coming of the Lord in his dynamic rule in a religious sense; and 
in the second part, concerning the coming of the Lord in a definite historical and chronologi¬ 
cal sense. 

The theoretical theme of the First Epistle is contained in the words, chap, i 9, 10 
(comp. chap, ih 12, 16, 19, etc.). Accordingly, the whole of Christianity, particularly that of 
the Thessalonians, is eschatological: a waiting for the coming of the Son of God from heaven, as 
the Saviour from future wrath . (a.) The labors of Paul among them have corresponded to 

this waiting, and their conduct amid the persecutions of the times should also correspond to 
it, chap. ii. 1-16. Q>.) The Apostle has been careful of the condition and steadfastness of the 
Church, as he was so soon separated from it His propositions to visit them again. The 
sending of Timothy. He has been encouraged by the account of Timothy, chap, it 17-chap, 
iii 18. (c.) Admonition of the true course of conduct in that expectation (the true 44 saints 
of the last day ”). No polygamy, or lust of the flesh; no separation; no excited wandering 
about, instead of quiet labor, chap. iv. 1-12. (d.) Instruction concerning the relation of those 
who are asleep to the coming of the Lord, chap. iv. 13-18. (a.) The question after the times 

and seasons. Answer: As a thief in the night, chap. v. 1-3. The practical theme: Watch, 
chap. v. 4. Development: According to your spiritual nature; your daily life; your calling; 
your relation to Christ Inferences: chap. v. 5-22. Conclusion: The invocation of blessing 
in harmony with the fundamental thoughts, ver. 28. Connecting point of the introduction 
The Thessalonians are successors of the apostles and of the Lord by the joy of their faith, 
according to their hope amid many tribulations, chap. i. 8-6. 

In the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians the fundamental thought appears * that 
the judgment of the Lord upon the world will first be matured—in consequence of the per- 
location of the Christians; and the worthiness of the faithful must be assured before th« 
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Lord will come for the execution of the final judgment and for the redemption of his chil 
dren, chap. i. 5-8. (a.) Puller declaration as to how the maturing of the judgment is con¬ 
nected with the maturing of the faithful, chap. L 9-12. (b.) Warning against chiliastic de 
fusions, as if the day of the Lord were at hand in a chronological sense, chap. ii. 1, 2. (c.) Hou 
the whole development of unbelief and apostasy must precede the appearance of Antichrisl 
(comp. Matt. xxiv. 24; the Revelation), chap, ii 8-14. The final word, chap, ii 15: Stead¬ 
fastness, according to his instructions. Inferences: Prayer for the mission of the gospel; love 
and patience, discipline, industry, beneficence, and stability. The handwriting of Paul him¬ 
self as a warning against chiliastic delusions. The connecting point of the introduction: 
The endurance of the Thessalonians in their faith, in the midst of the persecutions, chap. L 4. 

The Pastoral Epistles constitute so far a parallel to the Epistles to the Corinthians, a a 
that the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, teach, according to the analogy 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, how the congregation should be officially watched, 
directed, and further developed. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, on the contrary, Paul, in 
anticipation cf his martyrdom, instructs his pupil to become, in his official work, his spiritual 
successor, and thus to reproduce the life-picture of the apostolic office which is portray ed in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The theme of the First Epistle to Timothy is the renewed scriptural transmission of the 
Divine commission which the Apostle received when he was called to establish the real life 
of faith and of the Church, to Timothy, his substitute in Ephesus for that special sphere, 
chap. i. 18. According to the measure of this commission he expresses a wish in tne greeting 
that he might possess a rich measure of grace, chap. i. 1, 2. Accordingly, he should remain 
in Ephesus and watch over and protect the pure doctrine against Judaistic errors and the 
germs of Gnosticism. The object of the preservation of orthodoxy was the edification of 
the Church in piety and pure love. The pure doctrine should maintain a pure heart, a pure 
conscience, and a pure faith, ver. 5. The immediate occasion was chiefly the Judaizing 
Christian zealots for the law. Therefore the Apostle characterizes his relation to the Jaw. 
If he lays great stress on the fact that he, too, had once been a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
he at the same time gives his true estimate of that zeal for the latter, and declares how he has 
been led beyond it, by the mercy of God, to become an example of faith, whose defence he 
now gives over by letter to Timothy. This official call is a call (a.) to conflict, because the 
apostates oppose the faithful, vers. 18, 20. (b .) To the demand for universal lo>e and inter¬ 
cession for all sorts and conditions of men (in opposition to Jewish particularism), chap. ii. 1-7. 
(c.) To the furtherance of universal custom, according to which the women should not dare 
to announce themselves as (Judaizing) prophetesses, vers. 8-15. (d.) To the promotion of 

the true organization of the congregation. 1. The bishop, or, which is the same thing, the 
presbyter and his house. 2. The deacon and the deaconess. 8. The management of the 
house of God in general, according to its divine nature, chap. ill. (e.) For the settlement 
and fighting of the germs of error which might ripen in the future. Gnostic errors and 
principles, chap. iv. 1-11. (/.) For the self-guidance of the ecclesiastical officer, chap. iv. 
12-10. (g .) For the proper conduct toward every one, especially according to the distinction 
of old and young with reference to the service of the congregation (the men, women, and 
widows). Special direction on the treatment of the widows in general, especially on the 
employment of the old widows for the good of the congregation. Special direction on the 
proper treatment and distinction of the elders, as well as on the proper prudence at the 
appointment and ordination for offices. Care over his own deportment and health (chap. v. 
24, 25, is said with reference to the trial, ver. 22). Care of the servants in the Church, chap, 
v. 1-vi. 2. The final statement, chap. iv. 8-5. Inferences: Doctrinal disputes, and then 
worldly motive, vers. 5-10. Renewed inculcation of the command (commission), vers. 12 
10. Concluding word, vers. 17-21. 

The Epistle to Titus. The commission which the Apostle gave to Titus for Crete, if 
differently expressed from that given to Timothy for Ephesus. His chief task was the 
appointment of presbyters in the single congregations, together with a further development 
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of the Church at Crete, chap. L 5. Accordingly, the Apostle describes first of all the 
requisites of eldere, with reference, no doubt, to the new experiences at Crete, and also the 
intrusion of Judaizing seducers, chap. i. 6-16. Then the proper care of the congregation, 
and pastoral work of Titus, with reference to special relations, ages, and classes of society, 
chap. ii. 1-15. Finally, the guidance of Christian Cretans into proper conduct, especially in 
regard to the avoiding of a disturbing, quarrelsome, and passionate spirit with reference to 
the goodness of God in Christ, chap. iii. 1-7. The Apostle confirms this direction by his 
final theme, chap, iii 8. It is in accordance with his statement of the requisites of the pres¬ 
byters, chap. i. 9,10, that he forbids him from meddling with the scholastic controversies of 
the errorists, especially the legalists; and admonishes him first to deal practically with secta¬ 
rian men, and then to avoid them, vers. 9-11. The concluding word : The sending of Tycbi- 
cus, special appointments, and greetings. The introduction is an expression of the Apostle’s 
authority, and of the authorization of Titus. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy was designed, as has been already said, to conduct 
Timothy further into his official life, so that he, as the favorite spiritual son of the Apostle, 
might enter into the footsteps of the latter after his departure from this world. This is 
expressed by the fundamental thought, chap. i. 6-8. The Apostle strengthens this funda 
mental thought, first, (a.) By God’s call to be saved, vers. 9,10. (5.) By his own call to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, vers. 11, 12. (c.) By Timothy’s relation as a scholar to him, vers. 
18,14. (d.) By reference to the unfaithful and the true, vers. 15-18. He then develops the 
fundamental thoughts, (a.) He must be strengthened by faithful co-workers, chap. ii. 1, 2. 
(b.) His readiness to suffer, and his endurance, after the example of Paul in imitation of 
Christ, vers. 8-18. (<*.) Shunning the spirit of controversy. The injurious fruits of the same 
must be perceived (Hymenseus, Philetus); and oppositions and distinctions in God’s house 
must be rightly understood. Timothy must avoid impure persons, and all lusts and fruitless 
scholastic controversies; he must honor, instruct, and restrain in the proper spirit, chap, ii 
14-26. The Apostle exhibits, finally, the fundamental thought by contrasting the future 
condition of the errorists and that of the apostolic disciple. The latter shall stand fast in 
the tradition of Paul—that is, in the New Testament, and in the Holy Scriptures—that is, 
the Old Testament, chap. iii. The final proposition, chap. iv. 1, 2, is a solemn transfer of his 
commission to the beloved disciple. Exposition: The future of the errorists and of the 
errors requires true apostolic men. Timothy must stand firm in the critical times, because his 
teacher is about to depart, vers. 8-9. But Timothy must soon come to him, since he is almost 
isolated. Account of his condition, vers. 9-18. Concluding word, invocation of blessings, 
supplements, and greetings. The introduction is in harmony with the Epistle; an expression 
of intimate relationship between the teacher and the disciple, and of reliance on the inner 
caU of the latter. As a legacy in anticipation of early death, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
is related to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

The single portions of the Epistle to Philemon group themselves about the recommenda¬ 
tion that Onesimus be received again, vers. 10-12. The preceding parts are chiefly introduc¬ 
tory to this central point; the subsequent verses are the amplification. The conclusion, like 
the introduction, refers to the call of Paul and the congregation at Colosse. 

The directness of the Apostle, which is peculiar to him as a religious and also as a truly 
Hebrew genius, may be regarded as resulting from an intuitive state of mind; yet, in this 
respect, he stands below the festive contemplation of John, for the reason that he, being 
endowed with greater energy, exhibits a more fervent zeal and a more practical turn. The 
style of John reminds us, therefore, of the most spiritual poesy; that of Paul, on the other 
hand, of the most fiery eloquence. The culture of the latter conforms to this view. Already 
in the school of the rabbis he had learned the rabbinical, reflective form of thought—a system 
of dialectics which proceeds by questions, objections, and answers, and by deduction# ad 
dbeurdum from the history of theocracy. But by his intercourse with the Greeks he had also 
learned the Grecian method of reasoning, which meets us, for example, in 1 Cor. xv. His 
own manner of expression was, however, modified by two elements, which must be taken intc 
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proper account, if one would get rid of the unfounded prejudice concerning the alleged 
burdened periods and obscure abruptness of the Apostle. 

The first element is the liturgical, which arose in part from devotional rem niscences, and 
in part from prayerful attitudes of unusual depth, and from a lofty, adoring condition of his 
heart. The liturgical form frequently transcends the historical and dialectical structure uf 
the periods, and this, too, in consequence of that continuity of devotional feeling which moves 
through a succession of rhythmic pauses. We may refer to Psalms cvii. and cxxxvi as 
specimens. 

The most important form of this character is the long sentence at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, vers. 8-14, which has often been misjudged by the Grecian standard, 
and caused so many glosses. We read it liturgically as follows: 

Blessed be the God and Father of oar Lord Jesus Christ: 

Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places (things) in Christ: 

According as He hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world: 

That we should be holy and without blame before Him in love: 

Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself: 

According to the good pleasure of his will—to the praise of the glory of his grace— 

Wherein (in which grace) He hath made us accepted (called) in the Beloved: 

In whom (the Beloved) we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of aina * 

According to the riches of his grace (—justification—); 

Wherein (in which grace) He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence (—the glorifies* 
tion on the intellectual side—); 

Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure— 

Which (good pleasure) He hath purposed in himself, in the dispensation of the fulness of times (epochs, 
tmipoi): 

That He might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which (all things) are in heaven, and 
which (all things) are on earth, even in Him : 

In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will: 

That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ: 

In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: 

In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise (—which waa 
effective also in the Old Testament promise—): 

Which is the earnest of our inheritance (—the common inheritance of God’s people—) until the re¬ 
demption (full liberation) of the purchased pokession (—from among the Jews and Gentiles—): 

Unto the praise of his glory ! 

In the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, we shall make the observation that the 
difficulty in its concluding words can only be solved by viewing them as a liturgical form 
(already indicated in our statement of its contents) ; just as the difficulty in Rom. ix. 5 can 
only be explained by the assumption of a liturgical reminiscence. 

In the place of the burdened periods, therefore, we substitute lyrical expressions whicl 
are liturgically simple, and in place of most of the supposed anacolutha, vital and vigorous 
brevities. As the former arose from the religious school and sentiment of the Apostle, so the 
latter came from his fervid vivacity and his rapid, ecstatic feeling in the midst of his daily 
work. In the preceding doxology we must supply a brief statement in place of an apparent 
want of connection (ver. 18). Such abridged sentences are especially noticeable in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where, in vers. 28 and 29, the expressions *1 w/fimov and 
irtptTOfxrj have to be repeated. Therefore, with Cocceius, in Rom. v. 12, we simply take the 
fXa&opfp from ver. 11, and put it into ver. 12, in order to explain the much-discussed anaco- 
luthon (8i a tovto f\a&oufv) ; whereby it is to be observed that Paul used the word Xapfidvciv 
emphatically in the sense of a personal, moral appropriation, to which the «'<£’ J ndm-a fjpaprow 
in \er. 12 corresponds. 

We can, in the main, only repeat here the characteristics already referred to. As far as the 
Apostle’s method of representation is concerned, the peculiar feature of the so-called Pauline 
rhetoric must be found in the union of the strictest methodical progress of thought with the 
richest concrete expression; the union of a wonderful, intuitive depth with the most versatile 
dialectics, of an exalted contemplation with the most mighty practical tendency, of the 
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most comprehensive view with the most minute observation, of a flight of diction ofter 
lyrical and festive with the severest didactic distinctions, of the most original power oi' 
creating language (vid. the \*y6ficva of the Apostle) with the most felicitous use ol 
conventional expressions. 

On the style of Paul much has been written, from St. Jbrome down to C. L. Baur’s 
JShetorica Paulina, 1782, and later works. Comp, the literature in Guericke, Isagogik , p. 289 
[p. 278 of the 8d ed., 1868.—P. S.]; Rbuss, p. 64; Sohaff, History of the Apost. Church 
{ 158, p. 611 flf, and Bern. Alb. Lasonder, DUquititio de Lingua Paulina Idiomate . Tnyect 
ad Rhenum, 1866. 


I 6. THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 

The doctrinal system of the Pauline writings, as to its traditional or retrospective side, is 
connected with the system of James through that of Peter; and, as to its universal and 
prospective side, with the doctrinal type of John through the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
must maintain at the outset, on the one hand, the essential identity of the Pauline doctrine 
with that of all the apostles (against the view of Baur and the Tubingen School); and, on 
the other hand, the most marked peculiarity of the Pauline manner of contemplation and 
form of expression. We agree with Neander that Paul gives us a more fully developed 
system of theology than any other apostle; but we confine this to the form merely. For, ae 
regards the matter of thought, John evidently represents the perfection of New Testament 
theology. 

The peculiar character of Paulinism has been diversely construed. We find it in the idea 
that Christ, as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, who finished His historical work 
by His atoning death and glorious resurrection, is the absolutely new man, and, as such, the 
principle of a new spiritual creation in man («uu^ ktIotis) ; that He is, retrospectively, or in 
His relation to the past, the principle of the election of the faithful as it began to be actual* 
ized in the creation of the world, in their appointment to salvation, and in their holy calling; 
and that He is, prospectively, or in His relation to the future, the principle of a new justifica¬ 
tion before God, of a new law of the soul, of a new life, of a new humanity, which, in and 
with Him, died because of the universal guilt of the old race, but which, being reconciled to 
God by the atoning death of Christ, rose with Him to a new and heavenly life.* 

Note. —It is utterly foolish to assign to Paul, as some have done, a middle position between 
the recognition of the Old Testament—with the Jewish apostles—and the Gnostie Mansion. 
Paul, in his own way, is just as much a believer in the Old Testament as James (comp. Rom. 
iv., GaL iii., and other passages). Only his special calling was the apostlesbip to the Gentiles, 
with its antithesis to Pharisaism and to the letter of the law, as well as with its principle of 
the perfect freedom of the gospel in Christ. Christ was, to the Apostle, the religious law— 
the law of the Spirit. The external law was to him, in a religious relation, only a pedagogic 
or educational symbol, and was ethically limited by the religious principle—Christ. For this 
reason he spiritualized the Old Testament word (Gal. iii. 24), the Jewish theology, and even 
the Jewish rabbinical dialectics, and converted them into an instrument of Christian doctrine 
and instruction. He did the same thing with the fundamental forms of Grecian and Roman 
culture (see Acts xvii.; Rom. xiii. 1 ff.) 

| 6. THE LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES AND ON THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL. 

Comprehensive lists of the literature in question are given at the close of § 2 (p. 14). The 
works on New Testament theology, and on the doctrines and writings of the apostles, by Lut- 
tkrbbck ( The New Testament Systems ), by Neander, Schaff, Messner, Lechler, and others, 
Delong in this place. [Among English works of this class, Thos. D. Bernard, The Progress 
)f Doctrine in the N. T. (Bampton Lectures for 1864), 2d ed. Lond., 1866, is especially deserv¬ 
ing of notice.—P. S.] Then come the prominent writings on the Pauline system in particu- 

+ Coop, ray JpotL Age, ti. p. 586, and Lsgelsi’s review of the different representations of the Pauline system, if 
ois wort tm the JpotL and Pott-Jpost. Agt, p. 18 
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lar, by Meyer, Usteri, Hemsen, Schrader, Dahne, and relatively KOstlin (The System sf 
the Gospel, and the Epistle* of John , and kindred New Testament Systems). Baur, The ApostU 
Paul [2d edition, by Zeller, 1867]. Also, Ewald, The Epistles of the Apostle Paul , Trans 
lated and Explained , Gottingen, 1857. Simar, The Theology of St. Paul , Freiburg, 1864 
(Roman Catholic). Next come the works on the Acts of the Apostles, especially the Com 
mentary by Lechler and Gerock [translated for the Am. ed. of this u Biblework,” with addi¬ 
tions by Charles F. Schaeffer]. The treatises on Paul and his theology, in a broad and 
narrow sense, are extremely numerous. We may mention Scharling, Be Paulo Apostolo 
tjusque adversariis, oommentatio , Havni®, 1886; Tischendorf, Boctrina Pauli de vi mortis 
Ohristi satiqfactoria , Lips., 1887; Rabigeb Be Christologia Paulina contra Baurium , Yratislav., 
1846 ; H Olsten, On the Word crop f, Rostock, 1855; Hebabt, The Natural Theology of the 
Apostle Paul, NQmberg, 1860 ; Lipsius, The Pauline Boctrine of Justification , etc., portrayed 
according to the four chitf Epistles of the Apostle , Leipzig, 1858; Lamping, Pauli de pradesH- 
nations decreta , Lenwarden, 1857; Beyschlag, On the Christology of Paul; Bleek, Lectures 
$n the Oolossians , eta Berlin, 1865. [Conybeabe and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Pend 
Loud, and New York, 1853, eta, 2 vols. (three rival editions published in America, two of 
the popular abridgment in 1 voL, 1860); Bungeneb, St. Paul, sa lie, son oeuvre et ses SpUres : 
Paris, 1867; H. F. L. Ebnesti, The Ethics of the Apostle Paul, Braunschweig, 1868 (154 pp.). 
—P. 8.] 

Homiletic and Ascetic Literature on the Epistles of Paul. — Bengel, Periphrasis 
if the 14 Epp. of Paul; Schalch, Practical Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, in Sermons, 
Schaff hausen, 1889; Steer, Discourses of the Apostles, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1829 and 1880; Thiess, 
The J&umey from Jerusalem to Damascus; Gallery of Pauline Sermons, Schleswig, 1841; 
Couard, Sermons on the Conversion of the Apostle Paul, Berlin, 1888; Blunt, The life of the 
Apostle Paul, 24 Treatises, translated from the English, Meissen, 1861. Comp, also the serial 
sermons on the pericopes, or Scripture lessons, many of which are selected from the Epistles 
of Paul. Among these we may mention the collections of Harms, L. Hofacker, Kapf, 
Minster, Ranke, Sties, Nitzsch, Deichert, eta Finally, we must remember the Reperto¬ 
ries by Brandt, Lisco, Schallrr, and others. 
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U. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION.—THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMAN& 

| L BOME, AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

As the light and darkness of Judaism was centralized in Jerusalem, the theocratic city of 
God (the holy city, the murderer of the prophets), so was heathen Rome, the humanitarian 
metropolis of the world, the centre of all the elements of light and darkness prevalent in the 
heathen world; and so did Christian Rome become the centre of all the elements of vital 
light, and of all the antichristian darkness in the Christian Church. Hence Rome, like Jeru¬ 
salem, does not only possess a unique historical significance, but is a universal picture 
operative through all ages. Christian Rome, especially, stands forth as a shining ideal of the 
nations, which is turned into an idol of magical strength to* those who are subject to its rule. 

The old heathen Rome, as the residence and centre of the universal Roman monarchy, 
came, as Hegel says, like the destroying tragical Fate upon the glory of the ancient world. 
But the same Rome which, as the unconscious instrument, executed the Divine judgments 
upon all the centres of ancient civilization, became also the spiritual heiress, the emporium 
and centre of all the secular culture of antiquity, and the preliminary condition and basis for 
the universal development of the congregation of Christ into the Catholic Church. 

Rome was the end of the old heathen world, and for this reason it became the beginning, 
the universal home and point of departure of the new Catholic Christian world—a Janus 
temple on a large scale. It was Rome's appointed mission to effect the union of the Gentile 
and Jewish churches, the union of theocratic faith and humanitarian culture, the union of the 
Christian East and West, the union of the old civilized nations and the wandering bar¬ 
barians ; and (in historical reflection of the pedagogic Mosaism of the Old Testament (Gal. 
iii.) to carry on the pedagogic, legal, and symbolical office of training the nations of young 
Christian catechumens into a ripe age of faith. 

But as the Roman genius was unable to thoroughly appropriate and reproduce the ancient 
culture, especially in its Grecian glory, so was it unable to comprehend Christianity in all its 
fundamental depth, and to give it ecclesiastical shape and form. Its calling was, to popular¬ 
ize the old literary treasures, as well as the treasures of Christian faith, according to the 
necessity of the barbarians, and to adjust them to their dawning intellect. As soon as Rome 
had succeeded in bringing its pupils to a point of maturity, its status of culture was sur¬ 
passed, in a secular sense, by the revival of Grecian letters [in the fifteenth century], and in a 
spiritual sense, by the evangelical confession [in the sixteenth]. Rome, however, has never 
recognized its bounds, nor the limits of its endowment and mission. In the same proportion 
in which it has been eclipsed, it has resisted every progressive movement with the fanaticism 
of contracted egotism, and has thus incurred the judgment of history. 

Rome appears first within the horizon of the Old Testament apocalyptic prophecies as a 
dismal picture of the future, in the prophet Daniel, chap. vii. 7 ff. The fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision—notwithstanding all modern objections—can only be the universal Roman 
monarchy. This is evident certainly from the fact, among others, that the third universal 
monarchy, the Macedonian (Daniel, chaps, vii and viii), is marked by the same symbolical 
number four ; apart from the consideration that the portrayed antichristianity, chap, vii, is 
eschatological, while the antichristianity of chap. viii. 9 can only be a typical prelude—the 
antitheocracy of Antiochus Epiphanes. And as Rome appears first in the Bible in a prophetic 
light, so does it appear last in a prophetic light, in the Apocalypse (chap. xvii.). There, it 
destroys every thing as the instrument of judgment; here, it is destroyed as an object of 
judgment. The first historical connection of Israel with Rome was a friendly one, 1 Maccab. 
viii. and xii. In the apocryphal period, Judea was made a dependence of Rome by Pompey; 
and the same man laid the foundation of the Jewish colony in Rome, which, though in e 
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pitiable condition, yet had the high and universal mission to mediate the traniitaon of Chris 
tianity from Jerusalem and Andoch to Rome (see Acts xxviii.). 

Comp, the article Bom in Winer’s Real-Lexicon, in Zeller’s Biblischem Worterbuch (Bomer, 
Bomerbrief, Bom), and in Herzog’s BeaUEncydopddie, Special works on Rome have bees 
written by Piranesi, Platner, Bunsen, Qerhard, Can in a, Becker, Fournier, Grego 
royius, etc. Special evangelical essays: Chantepie de la Saussate, Trots Sermons stir 
Rome, Leyder, 1855 ; Schroder, Aus 14 Tagen in Bom, Elberfeld, 1861. [Alfred von Reu* 
mont, Oeschichte dor Stadt Bom, Berlin, 1867 sqq., 8 large vols.; a learned, able and interest- 
tag work, by one who resided many yean in Rome, and had every facility for his task.—P. S.J 

- | 2. THE ROMAN CONGREGATION. 

The first beginnings of the congregation of Roman Christians cannot be historicall} 
determined. The primitive Christian tradition has placed the first existence of the Church, 
or, at any rate, the first preaching of Christ in Rome, even as far back as the days of th« 
earthly life of Christ It is said that the wonderful career of Jesus in Judea was first mads 
known by rumors, then by various eye-witnesses, and then by Barnabas (see Clemens Rom., 
Recognit. i. 6 sqq.)* 

This old Christian legend is closely followed by the Romish ecclesiastical tradition, ac¬ 
cording to which the Apostle Peter founded the church of Rome. Peter is said to have gone 
to Rome in the second year of Claudius (a d. 42) for the overthrow of Simon Magus, and to 
have resided twenty-five yean in Rome as the first bishop of the church established there by 
him.f 

The grounds against this tradition are well known: (1.) When Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, about the year 59, Peter was not yet in Rome, and had never been there (comp. 
Acts xix. 21; Rom. xv. 20 f.; 2 Cor. x. 16). [For it was the principle and practice of Paul 
not to interfere with the labors of the Jewish apostles, or to build on another man’s foundation. 
—P. S.] (2.) When Paul, according to the Acts of the Apostles, came to Rome, about the 
year 62, he found no trace of Peter there. (8.) There was likewise no trace of Peter in Rome 
when he wrote from that city his Second Epistle to Timothy, which we must safely assign to 
his second captivity—about the year 66. On the contrary, we find (4.) Peter still in Jerusalem 
at the time of the Apostolic Council, about the year 58 [50]. We meet him, (5.) still later, 
in Antioch, according to Gal. ii.—about the year 55. And latest, (6.) in Babylon (in Assyria), 
where he wrote his First Epistle to the Christians of Asia Minor.! 

But the Second Epistle of Peter, composed in anticipation of his approaching death, 
seems to have been written from a prison, and that a prison in Rome; and the ecclesiastical 
tradition of Dionysius of Corinth (Euseb., ffistor. Eccl., ii 25), which affirms that Peter died 
a haartyr in Rome simultaneously with Paul, cannot be set aside by any weighty arguments. 
Yet Meter makes the excellent remark, that the Epistle to the Romans—which implies the 
impossibility of Peter’s presence in Rome before it was written— is a fact which destroys the 
historical foundation of the Papacy, so far as it pretends to rest on that Apostle’s establishment 
and episcopal government of that church. 

* (The Barnabas spoken of by Pseo*>-Clemens, Reeogn. L L o. 7, it called a Hebrew by birth, and one of the 
disciples of Jesus, sent by Him to the Wert to announoe the glad tidings. But this and other pseudo-Clementine legends 
are of no historical ralue whatever. I* is certain, however, that the Jews of Rome were represented an the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10), and it is highly probable that they brought the first report of Christianity to Rome, 
sees ibly as oonverts, and in this case forming the nucleus of a Jewish Christian congregation. See below.—P. S.J 

t On the gradual rise of this leptnd, see Wnssutn, Chronologie dee ApoetcUechen ZeUaltere, p. 562 ff.; and Scurr, 
Ristory qf the Apoet. Churchy | OS. p 862 ff The historical value of this tradition has been given up, even by some 
b«bmi Catholic writers [e. pH po Vsilmoskr, Elbe, and others mentioned by Tholucx in his Comm on the Romans, 
f. l, who do not, like Baun, dray ♦bat Peter was ever at Rome, but only that he founded the churoh of Rome.—P. 8.1 
But, on the other hand, there err Protestant divines, inch ss Bertholdt, Mykstee, and Thisbscr t The Church in Ac 
Spool. Age, 1652, p. 97), who have endeavored to sustain it, and it is easy to see why the Romanists of the pressut day 
•etorn to the support o* the , ege*d (see Hsobminm, Die rdmisehe JD’rcAs, Freib., p. 658 ff.). 

1 On the nntraahflJty of the hypothesis that Babylon means Borne, see my Apoet, ZeitaUer, ii. p 860. 
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The tradition which transfers the Roman church back to the days of Jesus, has been 
carried out to an extreme in several fictions.* 

Yet there is an element of truth at its root, viz., the fact that the Messianic hope of the 
Jews in Rome was early excited, perhaps during the earthly life of Jesus, by a historical 
knowledge of His appearance; for among any considerable number of Jews there were pious 
individuals waiting for the Messiah's coming. “It is now admitted on all hands," says 
Tholucx, “ that the seeds of the gospel could be brought to Rome by the Jews who wert 
present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and by the Jewish Christians who were scattered 
in different directions after the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). Such an early period is 
substantiated by the mention of such Christian teachers in Rome as had been converted before 
Paul (chap, xvi 7) ; by what the Apostle says of the wide-spread renown of the Church (chap. 
L 8), and its wide extent, since they met together in various places of the metropolis, chap, 
xvi. 5; xiv. 15; and finally by the probability that, in consequence of the great influx of 
foreigners to Rome, Christians from a distance were early found among the number." 

The Jewish population in Rome was one of the larger colonies, like those in Assyria, 
Babylon, Alexandria, etc. Its parent stock were the Jewish slaves that had been brought by 
Pompey to Rome. It increased from the beginning by Jewish travellers, and afterwards by 
numerous proselytes. The enslaved Jews had, for the most part, received their freedom under 
Augustus.! 

The Emperor Tiberius (Sueton., Tib. 86; Joseph., Antiq, xviii. 8, 5), and subsequently 
Claudius, drove them from the city (Acts xviii. 2; Sueton., Olaud. 25); but they soon 
returned in great numbers, and dwelt under the rule of later emperors, although severely 
oppressed by taxes (Sueton., Domit. 12), and, in part, miserably poor (Juvenal, iii. 14; vi. 
542). “ Under the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero, there were Jews even in the im¬ 
perial household; and Popple a, Nero's wife, was herself attached to the Jewish faith. So great 
was the number of Jews in Rome, that the Jewish embassy sent to Augustus after the death 
of Hkrod, was joined by eight thousand Jews in Rome (Joseph., Antiq. xvii. 11,1)." (Tho- 
LUCK.) On the celebrated mysterious word of Suetonius concerning a decree of the Emperor 
Claudius in the year 52: “ Judom impuUore Chresto (undue tumultuantes Roma expulit” 
comp. Nbander, Kirchengesch. i. p. 524 


* See Nbandke, Kirchengeschichte, L p. 51. Tertulllan's legend of the Emperor Tiberius. [Tmlt., Apolog. 0 . 6. 
Tiberitu, cutui tempore nomen Ckristianum in sssculum introivit, adnunciala sibi ex Syria Palestina, qum illie veritatem 
tpeiu* divinitalis recslaverant, detulit ad Senatum cum prserogativa suffragii tui. Senatus, quia non ipse probaverat, respuit, 
Cssear in eententia mansit, eomminatus periculum accusaloribus Christianonem. In eh. 21, Tirtuluan traces the knowl¬ 
edge of Tiberius to a report of Pontius Pilate, and adds that even the emperors would have believed in Christ, if either 
emperors were not necessary for the world, or if Christians oould be emperors. Eusxbius, H. B. ii. 2, translates the 
former passage of Tzrtuluan. Before him, Jttstin Marttr, Apol. i. c. 35 and 48, spoke of acts of Pilate on the last 
days of Christ Comp, the Gospel of Nieodemus , and Epiphan. Hear. L. 0 . i.—P. S.] 

t Philo, Leg. ad Oaj. On their dwelling-place in the Regio transtiberina , comp. Wnvsm, art Rom. 
t [The edict of Claudius depellendie Judseis , mentioned by Suitonius, Claud. 0 . 25, and in Acts xviii. 2 (comp. Dion 
Cassius, Hist. Rom. lx. 6), is usually understood to embraoe the (Jewish) Christians as well as the Jews, on the ground that 
Ohreetus is a corrupt spelling for Christas, and that tumultuantes refers to the controversies excited by the introduction of 
Christianity. To this may be objected, (1.) that Suxtokius (whom Pliny, EpisL x. 95, calls drum eruditissimum) must have 
known the name of Christ as well as Tacitus (AnnaL xv. 44), and Puny (x. 96) ; for he oalled His disciples Christiana 
(JVero, 0 .16); (2.) that an Internal religious controversy of the Jews would require inter se after tumultuantes; and (8.) that 
such a controversy would hardly have justified an edict of expulsion. Hence Miysb (ad Act. xviii 2) and Wnssuea ( Chro¬ 
nology if the Apost. Age , p. 122, and art. Rbmerbrief, in H sasoo’s Encydop ., vol. xx. p. 585) understand by Chrestus a Jew 
who stirred up a political rebellion in Rome during the reign of Claudius. But I prefer the usual opinion, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: (1.) There is no traoe of such a character, who must have been a false Messiah, and oould hardly have 
remained unknown ; (2.) the use of the vulgar misnomer Chrestus (Xpprrfe), for Christas, is established by the testimony 
si Tsktullian {Ad not. i 8; ApoL 0. 3: M Sed el etm perperam Chrestianus pronunciatvr a vobis—nam nec nominis 
serta est notitia penes vos—de suavitaU ret benignitate composilum est' y ), and Lactantius (Inst. div. iv. 7 : . . . “propter 
ignorantium errorem, qut sum immutata Htera Christum solent dicers ”). Bnt it seems that the law of Claudius was no 
rigorously executed, from apprehension of bad effects in view of the large number of the Jews; and that only the public 
assemblies were closed. This is stated by Dion Cassius, lx. 6, who probably refers to the same edict, as Lkhmann and 
WimsLSR assume (roife r* Tovftolovf vAwrirams aMs, Store xaAcwwc iv ivev ropa^ vrb row o\\ov rye 

wdkmss «ipx#9va*, o£«c piv, rip 84 81j varpty v6py fiitp xP**p4rovr ixiAevoe ph owadpoifeoboS), unless ws 

aarign this decree (with Mbykr and Lrchlrr, ad Act. xviii. 2) to an earlier date. At all events, the edict, if it applied «e 
the Christians at all, can only have had a temporary effect; for we find, a few years afterwards, a large Christian oongregw 
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At the time when the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Homans, there were in Rome manj 
converts who openly professed Christ (chap, i.), and met for worship in several houses (chap, 
xvi.). [The congregation, moreover, must have already existed several years before 68, since 
Paul “ these many years ” (ano noW&v Rom. xv. 28, comp. ver. 22 and L 18) had a desire 
to visit them, and since he mentions, among the Christian teachers in Rome, such as had been 
converted before him, xvi. 7.—P. 8.] Tbe stock of this Christian community was no doubt 
of Jewish descent (iv. 1); but the Gentile Christian element also was considerable (Rom. xi 
18 ff., 25), as we may expect in view of the large number of Jewish proselytes in Rome. W 
may safely assume that the Church was just as much founded by Gentile Christians from 
Antioch, as by Jewish Christians who witnessed the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. We learn 
moreover, from chap, xvi., that the most prominent members of the Church were adherents 
of Paul. And there is every probability that Paul, in a comprehensive church policy, had 
prepared the way for the proper founding and organization of a united congregation in 
Rome, as in Ephesus, by previously sending out faithful disciples—Aquila and his wife Pris¬ 
cilla. As these were his pioneers in Ephesus, so were they in Rome. Says Meyer [on Mom., 
p. 21, 4th ed.] : “ As Paul had been so eminently successful in Greece, it was very natural 
that apostolic men from his school should bear evangelic truth further westward, to the 
metropolis of heathendom. The banishment of the Jews from Rome under Claudiui 
(Bueton., Claud . 25 ; Acts xviii. 2) was a special occasion made use of by Providence for 
that end. Fugitives to neighboring Greece became Christians, and disciples of Paul; and, 
after their return to Rome, were heralds of Christianity, and took part in organizing a con¬ 
gregation. This is historically proved by the example of Aquila and Priscilla, who, when 
Jews, emigrated to Corinth, lived there over a year and a half in the company of Paul, and 
subsequently appeared as teachers in Rome and occupants of a house where the Roman congre¬ 
gation assembled (Rom. xvi. 8). Probably other individuals mentioned in chap, xvi were led 
by God in a similar way; but it is certain that Aquila and Priscilla occupied a most impor¬ 
tant position among the founders of the congregation; for among the many teachers whom 
Paul greets in chap, xvi., he presents his first greeting to them, and this, too, with such 
flattering commendation as he bestows upon none of the rest.” 

The much-disputed question concerning the national and religious constituents of the 
Roman Church is intimately connected with the question as to the occasion and aim of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

In discussing this point, we must start with certain clear distinctions. The difference 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians must not be confounded with the difference 
between non-Pauline and Pauline Christians. Aquila and Priscilla, for example, were Jewish 
Christians, but they belonged decidedly to the school of Paul. On the contrary, there were 
in the Galatian congregation Gentile Christians who permitted themselves to be estranged 
from the Apostle Paul by the Judaizing party spirit. Likewise, those weak brethren or 
L ewish Christians who were entangled in legalistic anxiety (do4cmr), must be distinguished 
from the false brethren, or heretical Ebionites, who gradually come into view; and so must 
we distinguish, among the Gentile Christians, those who were genuine disciples of Paul from 
those who proudly advocated an antinomian freedom of conscience. Even among the rigidly 
legalistic Christians there arose very early an antagonism between the adherents of Pharisaic 
legality and Essenic holiness. 

It is clear, not only from historical relations, but also from the present Epistle, that the 
national Jewish element in the Roman Church must have been very important, and. that it 
constituted the first basis of the Church ; see chap. ii. 17 ff ; iv. 1 ff.; vii. 4 ff. 

lion at Rome, composed of converts from the Jews and Gentiles, as is evident from the Epistle to the Romans, from th< 
return of Aquila and Priscilla (Bom. xvi. 8), from Acts xviii. 17 ft, and from Tacitus's account of the Neronian 
persecution in July, 64. Claudius issued several edicts concerning the Jews, first favorable ones in the year 42, men* 
Honed by Joskphus, ArUiq. xix, 5, 2, 3; then the edict of expulsion, a. d. 52 (Sueton., Claud. 25; Acts xriii. 2), with 
which probably the one mentioned by Dion Cassius, lx. 6, is identical. The silence of Josephus concerning the lattei 
sdist is the more easily explained from the fact that, like the contemporary edict dt mathemalici* Italia ptUtndit (notioef 
'if Tacitus, Annal. xiL 521. it was never fullv executed, or else speedily recalled.— P. 8.1 
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At the same time, however, the Gentile Christian element in the Roman Church had 
become very strong, and was perhaps predominant. This we must infer from the historical 
relation. “ Christianity, which took root first among the Jews, found an easier entrance in 
Rome among the heathen, because, in Rome, the popular heathen religion had already 
incurred the contempt of both the cultivated and ignorant classes (see Gieseler, Oh. Hist. 
L § 11-14); therefore the inclination to Monotheism was very common, and the multitude of 
those who came over to the Jewish faith was very large (Juvenal, Satyr, x. 96 ff. ; Tacit., 
Ann. xv. 44; Hist. v. 6 ; Seneca in Augustine, De Civ. Dei , vii. 11; Joseph., Antiq. xviiL 3, 
5). But how much more must this liberal religion, so elevated above all the bondp of a 
repulsive legal rigorism, as it was preached by Aquilas and other Pauline teachers, receive 
attention and support at the bands of those Romans who were discontented with heathen¬ 
dom.” (Meter.) That this was really the fact in the Roman church, is evinced by the many 
appeals addressed to the Gentile Christian portion, chap. i. 5, 6, 18; chap. xi. 13 fL 

Both elements in the Church must have been strong, as appears from the fact that the 
Apostle places together, throughout the Epistle, Jews and Gentiles, Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians, in order to bring them into union and harmony, as, from a different funda¬ 
mental thought, he did in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In the greetings and introduction 
we find Jewish and Gentile Christians spoken of with equal regard. The theme of the 
Epistle, chap, i 14-17, expressly applies the gospel alike to Jews and Greeks. In the ex¬ 
position of the unrighteousness of the human race, the Gentiles and Jews are placed together 
in the light of searching truth, chap. i. 18; iii. 20. Likewise, justification by faith is applied 
in the most positive manner to Jews as well as Gentiles, chap. iii. 21-v. 11. Also the partici¬ 
pation in the death of Adam and in the new life in Christ, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. So, likewise, 
the two economies of judgment and mercy in the history of the world, chaps, ix.-xi. Even 
in the exhortation the distinction again appears; the weak in faith and the free; the severe 
and the scornful; the weak and the stong, chaps, xiv.-xv. 7; yet here the other opposition 
between the non-Pauline and the Pauline Christians is also taken into account. 

Though we cannot say with absolute certainty that the Gentile Christian portion of the 
Roman church was predominant, yet it is plain that the Pauline type did predominate in 
such a measure that the Apostle looked upon the church, in spirit, as his church. If we look 
at the single congregations in private houses, which the Apostle greets in chap, xvi., we find 
Aquila and Priscilla at the head of the first mentioned, which was probably the most promi¬ 
nent ; and these were Jewish Christians, and yet decidedly Pauline. Likewise the warm and 
friendly terms with which he greets the most of the others, prove that he could regard them 
a§ his spiritual companions in the strictest sense of the word. This can be seen here and 
there from the contents of the Epistle. As the Apostle regarded himself^ with justice, in 
the most specific sense, as the chosen Apostle to the Gentiles (chap. i. 5—a consciousness 
which, according to Gal. ii., involved neither a conflict with the apostles of the Jews, nor 
a neglect by Paul of the Jewish synagogues), he must have looked very early to the Roman 
metropolis as a sphere of labor designed for him. Accordingly, he designed at a very early 
period to establish a mission in Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i*. 13). He also made timely 
preparations for the execution of this design by sending in advance his friends Aquila and 
Priscilla, and many other companions—among them the deaconess Phoebe, of Corinth—to 
Rome. For this very reason he could depart, with regard to the Romans, from his usual 
practice of making his personal apostolic labor precede a written communication. This time 
he could send an epistle first, and write to the Roman Christians ToXprjporfpws airo ptpovt 
(chap. xv. 15) without being embarassed by the thought that he was entering upon a foreign 
field of labor (chap. xv. 20). Nevertheless, that delicacy with which he regarded the rights 
and independence of others, especially of believers, induced him to characterize his visit to 
Rome merely as a journey through that city to Spain. He could expect, with tolerable 
certainty, that Rome would be his principal station ; but in case the prevailing peculiarities 
of the church should prevent this, he could not be deni* d in Rome the rights of Christian 
hospitality, by the aid of which he could proceed further. But the Judaizing element is 
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the church was not important nor far advanced, as appears from the fact that he found i 4 
necessary only to oppose legalistic anxiety in reference to fast-days and the eating of food— 
not arrogant Judaistic dogmas. 

The congregation being composed of Jewish and Gentile Christians, it could easily occui 
that the theological opinions at one time leaned to one side, and then to another. 

According to Paley, Henke, Koppe, Kbehl, Baumgabten-Cbubiub, and Thiersch, the 
Jewish Christian element predominated in the church; and Baub, favoring his well-known 
Ebionitic hypothesis, has attributed to the church a mild form of Ebionism.* For an 
extended refutation of this view, which is sustained by a distortion of different passages, see 
Tholuck’s Romans, p. 8 ff. Meter, in his introduction, passes lightly over the attacks of 
Baur. We have no right to judge the character of the congregation at the time of Paul 
by the Judaizing tendencies which subsequently gained the ascendency there in conformity 
with the constitutional proclivity of the Roman nationality. And even in the second 
century the Roman church, as such, cannot be charged with Ebionism (see Tholuck, p. 7). 

According to Neander, R&ckert, De Wettb, Olbhausen, and Meter, the Gentile 
Christian element was predominant. But even Meter confounds this view with the prepon¬ 
derance of Pauline Christianity in Rome. We must discriminate thus: The Gentile Christian 
element was strong, but the Pauline element was evidently preponderant. This was also the 
case still later, when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Philippians during his captivity in Rome, 
although here, as elsewhere in the churches after the year 60, the Jewish element increased in 
strength (PhiL i). Subsequently, the short stay of Peter in Rome, as well as the larger 
elective affinity between Jewish Christianity and the Roman nationality, gradually weakened 
the Pauline type, and, in fine, obscured it. 

If there had been already a large number of Jewish Christians in Rome, how could the 
chiefs of the Jews speak to the Apostle when he came to Rome just as they did, according 
to Acts xxviii 21, 22 ? Their answer was plainly evasive, in which they adhere to two 
points: that no writing of complaint against Paul had been sent to them from Jerusalem; 
and that the Christians were everywhere opposed by the Jews as a sect. Baur and Zeller 
have endeavored to derive from this apparent “ contradiction ” between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans, a decisive proof of the unhistorical character of the 
Acts. For a refutation of this argument, see Kleng, Studien und Kritiken for 1887, p. 801 ff. ; 
Tholuck, Comment., p. 10 ff ; Meter, p. 20; my Apost. Zeitalt&r , i. p. 106, and others. 

[The argument of the late Dr. Baur, and Zeller (his son-in-law), is this: The flourishing 
condition of the Christian Church at Rome, as described in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 8, 
11, 12; xv. 1, 14, 16; xvi. 19), is irreconcilable with the tone used by the leading Roman 
Jews (oi nptoTot ra>v ’I ovbalwv) in their answer to Paul, Acts xxviii. 21, 22, where they plead 
ignorance of the antecedents of the Apostle, and contemptuously characterize the Christian 
religion as a sect (atpea ir) which met everywhere with contradiction (navraxov dvriXtycrai ); 
consequently the author of the Acts must have misrepresented the real state of things in the 
interest of his doctrinal design, which was to effect a compromise between the Jewish Christian 
or Petrine, and the Gentile Christian or Pauline sections of the Church, by bringing Paul down 
to the Petrine or Jewish Christian standpoint, and by liberalizing Peter, and making both 
meet halfway. But, in the first place, the author of the Acts (which were certainly not 
written before 68 or 64—i. e, six or seven years after the Romans) must have known the 
Bpistle to the Romans, and felt the contradiction, if there was any, as well as we, the more 


* [The seme view aa to the preponderance of the Jewish element has been ably defended since by W. Mangold, 
Dot BXmerbntf und die Anfdngt der R&m. Otmeinde , 1866, p. 85 ff.; but he justly deniee the hypothesis of Baub, that 
the Jewish Christiana in Rome were Btrionites. Schott, on the contrary, differs from Back and Mangold in assuming 
that the Epistle to the Romans was mainly intended for Oentile Christiana All three agree aa to the atm and object 
A the Epistle, which was to justify Paul's apoetolate to the Gentiles, by explaining the peculiar features of hie doctrine 
and removing the objections to it, and thus to prepare the way not only for a personal visit to Rome, but also for a 
mem missionary activity in the West, with Rome as the centre (comp. Mangold, l. e . p. 141). But Mangold objects 
to 8cxott that such a justification was nnneoessary for Gentile Christians, and henoe he presupposes Jewish Ohri» 
tkans.-P. &] 
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to as he himself had previously mentioned the existence of the Christian congregation ii. 
Rome (xxviii. 15). Hence, the apparent contradiction, far from exposing a wilful perversion 
of history, only proves the simplicity and veracity of the narrative, and tends, like so many 
similar instances, to confirm rather than to weaken our faith. (2.) The very manner in which 
che Jews speak of Christianity as a sect everywhere spoken against, implies its general spread 
at that time, and so far corroborates the statement of Paul. (8.) The Jews did not say that 
they had never heard of Paul at all (which would be inconsistent with their own statement 
concerning the contradiction raised everywhere against Christianity), but only that they had 
received no (official) information from Palestine which affected his moral character, or was 
unfavorable to him personally (™ nepl aov novrjpou). And this was no doubt true; for the 
Sanhedrin of Jerusalem could have no reason to send official communication to the Jewish 
community in Rome concerning the case of Paul, before he had appealed to the tribunal of 
Cnear, and after this appeal they could not well anticipate the arrival of the Apostle ir 
Rome, as he left Caesarea soon after the appeal, at an advanced season of the year, shortly 
before the mare clausum (comp. Acts xxv. 12,13; xxvii. 1, 9), and, in all probability, before 
his enemies could even make out the necessary official papers. (4.) We must not forget the 
diplomatic and evasive character of the answer of the Jews, who, as prudent men, were 
reluctant to commit themselves unnecessarily before the trial, in view of the imperial court 
and authority, and the complicated difficulties of the case. The leaders of the Jews 
appeared on this occasion in an official capacity, and very properly (from their own stand¬ 
point) observed an official reserve.—P. 8.] 

t S. THE CERTIFICATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ITS GENUINENESS AND 

INTEGRITY. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans belongs to the most indisputable books of the New 
Testament. 

Its genuineness is certified in the strongest manner by the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient Church, by the harmony of its contents with the historical character of Paul, by its 
internal weight, and its great influence upon the Church. Even the criticism of Baur, which 
rejects the most of the New Testament books, acknowledges the genuineness of this Epistle 
(with the exception of the last two chapters), besides the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
that to the Galatians. But here, as elsewhere, the testimony of this criticism is not of much 
account. Significant allusions to the Epistle can be found in the (first) epistle of Clement 
of Rome; in Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, etc. Marcion, the Gnostic, acknowl¬ 
edged it A decided testimony in favor of this Epistle is rendered by the three great 
witnesses of the Church and of the New Testament in its principal parts— Iren^us, 
Tbrtullian, and Clement of Alexandria. Origen wrote a commentary on this Epistle. 
Even the fact that the Judaizing sects rejected it, speaks indirectly in its favor; they hated 
the Pauline doctrine contained in it.* 

On the other hand, the integrity of the Epistle has been variously opposed. Marcion 
rejected chaps, xv. and xvi on doctrinal grounds. Heumann, in his exposition of the New 
Testament, maintains that the Epistle closed, as a first epistle, with chap, xi., and that the 
subsequent part is a new work of Paul. Sbmler wrote: De duplici adpendice Epistoles PavU 
ad Romanos. According to Paulub of Heidelberg, chap. xv. is a special epistle to the 
enlightened Christians in Rome; chap. xvi. is a special writing to the officers. Diverse, and, 
in fact, very strange conjectures have been advanced by Schulz and Schott on chap, xvi 
J. C. Chr. Schmidt denied the genuineness of the doxology, chap, xvi 25-27, because it is 
wanting in Codex F. etc.; because it is erased in other codices; and because, in Codex J,, 
and in almost all the Minuscule MSS., it stands after chap. xiv. 23. Reiche supposes that the 

* More recently, the Englishman Etaxso*, in his book on the Wserepancies qf the Four Gospel has incidentally 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, with trifling remarks unworthy of refutation; besides hin^ 
Bnuno Bavmn [a half-cracked pseudo-critic of Berlin, not to he oonftmnded with the flur superior Dr. Fauna avd Ouw 
tiAW Bavb of Tflbingen.—P. 8.] 
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public reading of the Epistle should only extend to chap. xiv. 28. because what follows is 01 
less practical importance, and for this reason the former part has been concluded by the dox 
ology, which subsequently was made to conclude the whole Epistle. It would have been more 
appropriate to reason : Since the public reading was often concluded with chap. xiv. 28, the 
doxology was transferred from the end of the whole Epistle to this place. This would 
explain the fact that it is to be found, in later codices, after clrnp. xiv. 28. Baub, in hie 
treatise on the Purpose and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans , declares chaps, xv. and xvi, 
of the Epistle to be ungenuine. Certainly these chapters interfere with the application 
of his Ebionitic hypothesis to the condition of the Roman church. He was refuted by 
Kling in the Studien und Kritikm (1887, No. 2), and by Olshausen (1888, No. 4). Even 
the circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies seem to present a different picture 
of the Roman Church was made by Baur a decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle I 

As far as the language of the Epistle is concerned, many Roman Catholic theologians 
have made use of the note of the Syrian scholiast on the Peshito: Paul wrote his epistle in 
Romany in order to assert that it was originally written in Latin. Grotius, and others, with 
good reason, have understood the word Roman in the wider sense, as applied to the Greek 
language. “The Greek composition,” says Meter, ‘ corresponds perfectly not only to the 
Hellenic culture of the Apostle himself, but also to the linguistic relations of Rome (see 
Credneb, EM. ii., p. 888 fif.), and to the analogy of the remaining early Christian literature 
directed to Rome (Ignatius, Justin, Iren^eus, Hippolttus, and others).” Bolten and 
Berthold assert that the Epistle was originally written in the Aramaean language. For 
further information, see Meter, Reiche, and others, especially also the Introductions to the 
New Testament.* 


f 4. OCCASION, PURPOSE, AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The origin of the Epistle to the Romans must be traced to the close connection between 
the call and consciousness of Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles, and Rome as the great 
metropolis of the . Gentile world. But the contents of the Epistle are determined by the 
fact that a church made up of both Jewish and Gentile Christians already existed in Rome, 
and that he had long ago prepared the way for his personal labors in Rome, and further west, 
by sending out his missionary assistants and companions. His Epistle starts with this 
preparation as a preliminary reflexion of his personal labors; that is, as the promulgation 
of the gospel both iu its theocratic purpose and in its universal constitution. In other 
words, he exhibits the gospel in its eminent fitness to comprehend Jews and Gentiles in a 
common necessity of salvation, and to build them up, on the common ground of salvation, 
into a community of faith which would combine in perfect harmony both a theocratic purpose 
and a universal spirit. 

It was natural that Paul, in view of his call to the Gentile world, should, very early in 
his career, look to the metropolis of Rome as his great aim. He longed and strove to go to 
Rome, ch. xv. 28; i. 11. The order of his apostolic labors required him first to exercise bis 
apostolic office in the East, chap. xv. 19; Acts xix. 21. Accordingly, his three Oriental 
missionary journeys had to be undertaken first, though in them he graduaUy approached the 
West; and besides, after each of these missionary tours, he had to secure the connection of 
his work with the metropolis at Jerusalem by a return to this city; but, in addition to all 
this, he experienced many vexatious annoyances, and therefore he could well speak of the 
great hindrances to the execution of his design (chap. L 18 ; xv. 22). Since it was his pur 

* [On the general use of the Greek language in the age of the apostles, within the limits of the Roman Empire, 
comp, especially the learned work of Dr. Aukxakdbb Roberts, Discussions on the Gospels, Cambridge and London, 2d 
ed. 1864, pp. 1-316. Dr. Robzrts endeavors to prove, from the undeniable foots of the New Testament, that even in 
Palestine, at the time of Christ, Greek was the oommon language of publio intercourse, and that Christ and the apostlei 
*poke for the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic. If this be so, we have, in the Gospels, net » 
translation, but the original words of our Saviour as He spoke them to the people and to the Twelve.—P. 8.1 
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pose, after his third missionary journey, to proceed from Jerusalem to Borne, his arrest in 
Jerusalem and imprisonment in Caesarea contributed to cany out this design, although it war 
for a time a new obstacle in his way; and his appeal to Caesar (Acts xxv. 10) was not only a 
requirement of necessity, but a great step toward the consummation of his wishes. But in 
Borne, too, there had arisen a hindrance in the establishment of an important society of 
Christians without his cooperation. He removed this hindrance in a threefold way. First, 
by sending his spiritual friends, Aquila and Priscilla, in advance to Rome, in order to prepare 
a place of abode for him; secondly, by his letter; thirdly, by the extension of his missionary 
purpose to Spain; so that, at all events, he might visit the congregation in Borne without 
doing violence to his apostolic principle (chap. xv. 20). His imprisonment set aside the last 
difficulty, since it even compelled him to stay two years in Rome; although be did not give 
up his plan of going further to Spain. 

The occasion and purpose of the Epistle to the Romans has been very much and very 
differently discussed both by commentators and in special treatises.* 

“The dogmatic exposition of earlier times,” says Tholuck, “which was not at all 
interested in inquiring after the real historical purposes, mostly identified the aim and the 
argument of the Biblical books; in that which the Divine Spirit directed the writer tc 
record, there lay the purpose for Christendom in all ages. The historical exposition of mod 
era times seeks, by comparing the contents with the historical situation from which the writ* 
ings arose, to disclose the nearest purpose to the original readers, although some writers of the 
rationalistic school put external cause in the place of the internal, and contented themselves 
with merely accidental causes, such as the good opportunity to send a letter to Rome by the 
departure of Phoebe, the Corinthian deaconess; the sight of the Adriatic sea from the high 
coast of Illyria, and the desire thereby awakened to go to Borne (Paulus of Heidelberg).” 

The further account by Tholuck, however, does not fully harmonize with the assumption 
that earlier writers had in view only a doctrinal occasion, while the more recent commenta 
tion start from an historical one.t 

• Among the essays on this subject are those by Ohust. Fbixd. Schmid {T&Mnger Weinachteprogramm, 1894, De 
PmsHnm ad Romano* Bpistolss oonsilio et argumento) ; by Baud {Zweck und Veranlassung da RJbmorbrieft, in the 
Thbingcr Zottsohrift, 1886, No. 5), and his followers (see Tholuck, p. 16); by Olshauskn (in the Studien und KrlUkm, 
1838, p. 953) ; by Huron {Zweck und JnhaU der nodi/ ersten KapiUl da RJbmerbriefs, 1846); and Taxon. Schott (Der 
Rbmezbrief, setnem Bndtweck und Qedankengang nack ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1868).*—[Since then appeared D. Wilhelm 
Mangold, The Epistle to the Roman$ t and the Beginnings qf the Roman Congregation: A critical Investigation, Marburg, 
1866, pp. 188 ; and W. Bxtschlao, The Historical Problem of the Epistle to the Romans , in the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1867, pp. 627-665. The riews of the late Dr. Bauk on the Aim and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, were first 
published at Tfibingen, 1886, and substantially reproduced in his work on Paul, 1845, p. 882 ff M as well as in his Church 
History of the first three Centuries, 2d ed., I860, p. 62 ft; but In this last work, and in the seoond edition of the mono¬ 
graph on St. Paul (1867), he moderates the alleged antagonism of the Jewish Christians at Rome against Paul, and 
no more insists on the opinion that chapters ix.-xi constitute the doctrinal essence of the whole Epistle, to which the 
rest was made to serve merely as an introduction and an application. It must be admitted that Dr. Baud, by striking 
critical combinations, broke a new field of investigation concerning the character and condition of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians in Rome, and the aim and oooasion of the Epistle to the Romans. Theodor Schott, of Erlangen, agreeing with 
Baum as to the central significance of chaps, ix., x., and xi., but differing from his untenable assumption of the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Jewish element in the Roman congregation, represents the Epistle as an apology of the Gentile apoa* 
tolate of Paul before Gentile Christians of the Panline school. Bat these did not need any such apology. Mangold, in 
the able treatise just referred to, substantially renews the view of Baud as to the essentially Jewish Christian character 
of the Church of Rome, and the importance of ohaps. ix.-xi., bat he moderates its supposed antagonism to Paul. Baub, 
Schott, and Mangold agree in giving the Epistle an apologetic aim, vis., the defenoe of Paul’s apoetolate of the Gen¬ 
tiles {Die Rechtfertigung da pauHnischen Hetdenapootolats). In this, Bhybchlag differs from them, and, without denying 
tide apologetio aim, he yet subordinates it (with Tholuck, Olbhausxx, Dx Wxttx, and others) to the general dogmatic 
aim of a systematic exhibition of the gospel salvation to a prevailingly Gentile Christian congregation in the metropolis 
if the world. In doing this, however, the Apostle had evidently his eye mainly upon the settlement of the difficult 
problem touching the relation of God’s ancient people to the reoently-engrafted Gentile world on the broad basis of God's 
Infinite wisdom and mercy in the unfolding of His plan of redemption. Thus, chape. ix.-xL reoeive their proper position 
as an outline of a philosophy of bhuroh history, instead of being merely regarded as a parenthetical section. Compare 
Dr. Lansx's views in the text. The English oommentators do not trouble themselves much with this introductory 
question.—P. 8.] 

t [There were attempt* at historical exegesis among the Greek fcthere of the Antiochian sohool, Thkodobx of 
Mopanestia, Chrysostom, Thdodobht, and among a few Latin fathers snch as Jxxomx, Psbudo-Amxbosiub, and PxLAerua 
ea the other hand, with some of the modern oommentators the dootrlnal and practical element predominates.—P. 8.1 
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As Lir as the historical (more properly defined, special dogmatico-historical) occasions arc 
concerned, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, Bullxnger, and Bucer have ascribed to the Epistle 
a polemical attitude against the Jewish Christians (Pellican likewise, though only in the 
way of caution)'; and in modem times, Eichhorn, Schmid, Baur, Schwegler, Zelirr, 
KOstlin, Lutterbeck, Dietlein, and Thiersch have, with many modifications, regarded 
the Epistle chiefly as a rectification of Jewish and Judaistic principles. 

Chrysostom and Theodoret would find, on the contrary, in the Epistle decided polemic 
references to Gentile Christian Antinomian errors such as we find among the Marcionitea, 
Yalentinians, and Manichssans. 

But those are nearer right who suppose that the Epistle was designed for the conciliatory 
counteraction both of Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian perversions. This view has been 
defended especially by Mblanchthon, Du Pin, Hug, and Bertholdt. Mklanchthon says 
“ It can be seen that Paul wrote this Epistle from this cause : that the Jews would appropriate ta 
themselves redemption and eternal life by their own righteousness through the works of the 
law; and again, the heathen insisted that the Jews were cast off for having rejected Christ.” 

In opposition to the historical (or better, the special dogmatico-historical) view concern¬ 
ing the occasion of the Epistle, we find the theory of a dogmatic, or, more properly, a uni¬ 
versal dogmatico-historical occasion. When the Apostle Paul, in this view, without special 
references to particular embarrassments in the Roman church, would give to this church an 
outline of the first elements of the whole gospel—according to his conception of it—he did 
it under the steady conviction of his universal calling as the special Apostle to the Gentiles, 
who must extend his labors to the specific city of the Gentiles. On this side belong 
Luther's Preface to his Commentary on the Romans, Heidegger's Enchiridion, p. 586, Tho- 
lucx, in the earlier editions of his Commentary, Olshausen, RHckert, Reiche, Kollner, 
GlSckler, and Philippi. On the different modification i of this view, see Sohott, p. 17. 
That of Olshausen is the most clearly defined. “ We can affirm,” says he [Commentary on 
the Romans, Introduction, § 5, p. 58, Germ, ed.], “ that the Epistle to the Romans contains, so 
to say, a Pauline system of divinity, since all the essential topics to which the Apostle Paul, 
in his treatment of the gospel, is accustomed to give special prominence, are here developed 
at length.” Philippi : “ The Epistle was designed to take the place of the persons! preach¬ 
ing of Paul in Rome; therefore it contains a connected doctrinal statement of the specifically 
Pauline gospel, such as no other contains.” 

Schott declares: “ I must oppose decidedly, with Baur, all these views.” Yet his pro¬ 
test differs from that of Baur. By his supposition concerning the Ebionitism of the Roman 
church, Baur was misled to the monstrous conclusion, that the theme of the Epistle to the 
Romans first appears positively in the section from chaps, ix. to xi (in direct opposition to 
Thoi.uck, who, in his former editions, would find in the same part only a historical corol¬ 
lary). “ The ever-increasing number of the Gentile Christians received by Paul must have so 
far excited the pretensions of the Judaists, that even the reception of the heathen, on con¬ 
dition of circumcision, was no more acceptable to them, and the reception of the heathen 
was regarded by them as an usurpation, so long as Israel was not converted.” Schott contro¬ 
verts the opinion that “ the cause and object of the Epistle must be determined from its 
entire contents,” and confines himself to the introductory remarks of the Apostle concerning 
the purpose and cause of his Epistle. The result of his inquiry into the Prooemium is the fol¬ 
lowing : “ As Paul sets out to proclaim his gospel for the Gentiles to the nations of the West, 
he designs to visit the Christian congregation at Rome, and to enter into a closer personal 
relation to it by reciprocal acquaintance, with a view to make this congregation of the 
metropolis of the West a solid base of operation for his Gentile mission work, which was 
now to begin in the West.” But that understanding with the Roman church could be 
reached in no other way than by “ a full exposition of the nature and character of his epos 
tolic office, and the principles by which he was governed in his conduct.” Schott finds, 
therefore, in the Epistle, “not an exposition of the Pauline theory of Christianity, but a 
description and vindication of the Pauline system of missionary labors. 
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We object to this view, on the whole, that it puts the historical motive and the doctrine] 
in a strong contrast which is untenable. Then in particular: 

1C The distinction between the East and the West, by which the former is described at 
the sphere of Jewish Christianity, and the latter, on the other hand, is the sphere in which 
the Apostle’s purely Gentile Christian labors began (p. 102 ff.). 

2. The supposition that the Apostle desired, in his Epistle, to lay before the church in 
Rome a complete apologetic programme of his missionary policy, in order to gain their recog¬ 
nition, and thereby find in them a point of support; but not to proclaim to the church it 
Rome the gospel as he understood it. 

8. He would place the church in Rome, by means of his admonitions, in such a condition 
that it could become a basis for his Western missionary labors; but he did not intend that 
Rome itself should be his final object, but merely serve as a point of support for his labors in 
the West, above all in Spain. 

It is above aU things improper to separate the historical and the doctrinal cause, or to bring 
them into opposition. The Apostle to the Gentiles was under no obligation to legitimatize 
himself before the Roman church concerning his missionary labors in the West; yet, accord¬ 
ing to the principle of Apostolic order, he had to justify himself when he wrote to the 
Romans ToXfiTjportpws (which certainly does not mean by way of defence, but, with more than 
usual boldness), and proclaimed to them the gospeL Plainly, the first fundamental 
thought of the Epistle is this: The call of the Apostle to the Gentiles is a call for Rome, and 
therefore the Apostle had long made the city of Rome his object. But the second fundamen¬ 
tal thought, which limits the first, is the idea of apostolic regulation. The Apostle cannot 
laj claim to the church as exclusively his own, since it had already long existed without his 
cooperation. Therefore he describes his anticipated journey as one to the heathen West—to 
Spain, the limit of the Western pagan world—in which he designs that Rome should furnish 
him a hospitable stay. Nevertheless, the Apostle was filled with the confidence that he could 
venture to address Rome as his church, and assuredly as the church in which he had to per¬ 
fect the universal union of Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity, of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. Accordingly, he unfolds the religious and moral strength of his gospel, as fully 
adapted to save Jews and Greeks, and therefore to unite them, since, with the same evidence, 
it (a.) makes Jews and Gentiles sinners alike; (A) presents salvation in Christ with equal 
certainty to both; (c.) leads both from the same death to the new life, as the elect; (d.) 
makes plain their mutual dependence in the same divine economy of salvation (chaps, 
ix.-xl) ; («.) the gospel proves itself to be a power of sanctification for Jews and Gentiles, 
which can make both capable of being reciprocally sympathetic, and of setting them free 
from their Jewish and pagan prejudices (chap. xii. £). By these combined considerations 
the Apostle furnishes to the Christians in Rome a real and practical proof that he, as the 
universal Apostle to the Gentiles, was also called to be indirectly the Apostle of Israel 
(chap. xi. 18, 14), and of the unity of the Jewish and Gentile Christians; and that Rome, the 
jniversal church of Gentile Christians, was called, as such, to become the union church of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. And this is to be brought about by the strength of the uni¬ 
versal gospel, which unites all the elect, and which, after first announcing it by letter, he 
hopes soon to present orally, so as to make Rome the point of departure for this universal 
Christian Church. 

The matter stands, therefore, thus: The Apostle, who began his labors as the Apostle to 
the Jews (Acts ix. 22, 28), and who was afterwards in a special sense the Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles (Acts xxii 21; Gal. ii.), now enters upon the third stage of his activity as the Apostle 
to all nations, and devotes his attention to the development of a union Church, which should 
embrace in one Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. 

| 6. FLAGS AND TIME OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 

It is a very general opinion, and one sustained by various indications, that the Apostk 
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wrote the Epistle to the Romans from Corinth, daring his stay there, while on his third mis 
■ionary journey. 

According to Rom. xv. 25 S., the Apostle, when he wrote this Epistle, was about to depart 
for Jerusalem in charge of the collection from Macedonia and Achaia. But he brought thif 
collection to an end in Corinth, when on his third missionary tour, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 
1-8; 2 Cor. ix. This combination refers to the last three months’ stay of the Apostle in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 2), and especially in Corinth; since this city was the metropolis of the 
church of Achaia, and the Apostle desired to tarry here, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 1-7; 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xii. 20; xiiL 2. It is also in favor of Corinth, that the Apostle sent the Epistle by the 
deaconess Phoebe from the Corinthian seaport Cenchrese (chap. xvi. 1, 2) ; that he greets the 
Roman Christians for his host, Gaius (chap. xvi. 28), whom we may identity with the Corin¬ 
thian Gains (1 Cor. L 14); and also for Erastus, the treasurer of the city, who, according tc 
2 Tim. iv. 20 (comp. Acts xix. 22), had his home in Corinth. Dr. Paulus has tio ground 
whatever for arguing from chap. xv. 19, that the Epistle was written in a city of Illyria. 
Meter justly supposes that the Epistle was written before the Apostle—who first had the 
purpose of travelling directly from Achaia to Syria and Jerusalem—was compelled by Jewish 
persecution to return through Macedonia (see Acts xx. 8) ; for he mentions, chap xv. 25-81, 
nothing of this important matter. 

The time of the composition of the Epistle was therefore about the year 59 after Christ 
The notice, Acts xxviii 21, which seems to imply that the Roman Jews knew nothing of an 
Epistle of Paul to Rome, by no means justifies the inference (drawn by Tobler) that the 
Epistle was written at a later time; comp r against this Flatt and Meter. 

The Epistle was dictated by Paul to Tertius, an assistant (chap. xvi. 22). M The cause 
why Paul did not write his Epistles with his own hand, is not to be found in his want of 
practice in writing Greek,—which has no support whatever,—but in the apostolic condition 
when others were ready to aid him.” Meter. See Gal. vi 11, and the note of the Bible- 
Work in loe. 


§ 6. The Meaning and Import of the Epistle to the Romans . 

OL8HAU8EN divides the Pauline Epistles into three classes: First, dogmatical didactic 
Epistles, then practical didactic Epistles, and finally, friendly expressions of his heart This 
division is untenable, as appears from the fact that he includes the profound christological 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, together with the Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon, in the class of u letters of friendship.” It is also very insufficient to say that the 
Epistle to the Romans belongs to the dogmatic didactic class. Olshausen remarks correctly, 
that the Epistle to the Romans is most nearly related to that to the Galatians; yet he does 
aot go quite to the point, when he says: “ Both Epistles treat of the relation of law and 
gospel; but while, in Romans, this relation is viewed altogether objectively, the Epistle to the 
Galatians, on the contrary, is altogether polemical against the Judaizing Christians. Besides, 
the Epistle to the Galatians is limited solely to this relation, and treats of the same more 
briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. In the Epistle to the Romans, on the 
‘ other hand, the relation of the law and gospel is developed didactically, and scientific illy in 
the strict sense of the word,” etc. 

We have already remarked that the two Epistles are to be distinguished as specifically 
soteriological in the narrower sense of the word ; but as the Epistle to the Romans describes 
justification by faith in Christ in antagonism with universal human depravity, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, on the contrary, is directed against false justification from the works of the 
law. At the same time, the Epistle to the Romans is constructed on a broader basis than that 
to the Galatians, since it deals both with heathenism and Judaism. The Epistle purposes to 
show, that neither the Gentiles were saved by God’s revelation in nature and in the con 
science, nor the Jews by the wrritten law of the Old Testament; and he extends hum as 
depravity and the counteracting redemption through three stages of development in the mos 4 
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universal and exhaustive contemplation, to which an equally comprehensive practical appli 
eation must correspond. 

Although the Epistle to the Romans belongs, in the chronological order, in the middle of 
the Pauline Epistles, yet its primacy has been recognized in manifest opposition to the alleged 
primacy of the Roman Bishop. The Epistle to the Romans, in its Pauline type, opposes, by 
its doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, the system of Rome; s* 
that even to-day it can be regarded as an Epistle especially directed “ to the Romans. 9 ’ 

The early Church, in its disposition of the Testament canon, especially the so-called 
“ Apostolos [as distinct from the “ Gospel ”], placed the Epistle to the Romans, because of its 
importance, and with regard, at the same time, to the high standing of the Roman congrega¬ 
tion, at the head of the Pauline Epistles. Still more did the Reformation bring it into its 
proper light. “It was,” says Tholuck, “from the fundamental truth developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that the Reformation took its start in its opposition to 
the Judaism which had crept into the Christian Church. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith became its dogmatic centre. Hence the importance attached to this Epistle by the 
Protestant Church. The exposition of this Epistle was Melanchtbon’s favorite course of 
lectures, which he repeated again and again almost without interruption; and, as Demosthenes 
did with Thucydides, he twice transcribed this Epistle with his own hand, in order to impress 
it more deeply on his memory (Stbobel, Literaturgeschichte der Loci Melanchihon's, p. 18). 
Since he here found a development of the chief articles of the Christian faith, he based on 
the Epistle to the Romans the first doctrinal system of the renovated Church, Melanchthon’s 
loci Communes , 1521. Henceforth the Epistle was regarded as a compendium of Biblical 
dogmatics, and under this point of view, Olshauben also advises to begin exegetical studiee 
with the same. But following the succession of thought from chap. i. 11, we would rather 
find in it a Christian Philosophy of Universal History (comp. Baur, Paulus , p. 657).” By the 
latter construction, however, the christological ui>x*h as well as the eschatological r*Xof, would 
receive too little attention. The soteriology is certainly pictured forth with its opposite, 
ponerology, in the most comprehensive way; and both heathendom and Judaism are described 
under a point of view which comprehends them both. Olshauben is of the opinion that 
Luther commented only on the Epistle to the Galatians, because the relation between the law 
and the gospel are treated exclusively in it, and because he would avoid discussion on the 
mysterious doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix. if.). But Luther certainly expressed himself 
pointedly enongh elsewhere on predestination. [He servo arbitrio , against Erasmus.] The 
Epistle to the Galatians lay nearer to his purpose, because this Epistle brings out the doctrine 
of justification by faith in the strongest and clearest contrast to the false justification by 
works. From Luther’s own preface to the Epistle to the Romans we learn how highly he 
appreciated that Epistle. On the importance of the Epistle for the Church in its inclination 
to legalism, and in its relation to the personal experience of Paul, and on its difficulties, see 
OL8HAUSKN, p. 54 ff. 

[8. T Coleridge, in his Table-TaUc (June 15, 1888), calls St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
“ the moot profound work in existence,” and says: “ The only fit commentator on Paul was 
Luther— not by any means such a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.”— 
P <U 


| 7. THE CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 

A. The Contents. 

The Epistle to the Romans—in its sixteen chapters the most comprehensive of the Paulino 
Epistles—unites most intimately the character of a dogmatic epistle of instruction with the 
character of an ecclesiastical address in a specific, personal relation. Proceeding from the 
standpoint of his apostleship to the Gentiles, and after a satisfactory conclusion of hie 
apostolic labors in the East, the Apostle designs to prepare the Christian church in Rome tr 
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be the centre and starting-point of labors reaching to the farthest West (Spain). His work ia 
the West should be universal, not merely as it united the West and East in Christ, but also si 
it constituted in Rome the peculiar type for the united church of Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians. The Apostle to the heathen is, in his consciousness, perfectly ripened into 
the apostle for the nations; and in this sense he intends to clothe the church at Rome with 
the prestige of s church of the nations, which he might regard as of his own institution, and 
make use of as the home of his universal activity. 

To this purpose, the change of the Roman church from uncertain authority into a fixed 
institution of Pauline authority, corresponds the universal soteriological doctrine of the 
Epistle, as related to the universal ecclesiastical call of Paul. All men, viewed under the 
antagonism of Jews and heathen, are, in consequence of the prostitution of the living Divine 
glory, regarded as sinners, destitute of righteousness and merit before God; and all men have 
a common mercy-seat for pardon in Christ; all should pass from the old life of death in sin, 
or in the flesh and under the law, to the new life in Christ, in the spirit and in liberty; all 
were included under the judgment of unbelief, and all should experience Divine compassion. 
On this dogmatic foundation the church at Rome should be completely based; and in accord¬ 
ance therewith, it should regulate its internal relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians, as well as its external relation to the world; but it must also, in accordance with 
this principle, perceive that its call as the central city of the Western Church can only be 
actualized by first acknowledging the call of Paul, and committing itself to him, as a point 
of departure in his universal work. 

This Epistle has a unique character in relation to the Apostle, since he wrote it to a 
church which he had not established, and had not even once visited. But the anomalous char¬ 
acter of this fact may be thus explained: The church was, on one hand, still perfectly vacant 
from all apostolical authority, and it was thus far not yet fully organized as a church; and, 
on the other hand, it was not only naturally related to the Apostle to the Gentiles as the 
church of the world’s metropolis, but had been long previously visited by him in spirit, and 
was accordingly taken possession of by his pupils and assistants as his sphere of labor (see 
chap. xvL). The case was similar with the Epistle to the Colossians, though the Apostle 
may be regarded as the indirect founder of this church (by Epaphras). 

In its dogmatic aspect, the Epistle to the Romans possesses a decidedly eotericlogioal char¬ 
acter. As to its form, it resembles, in its cautious tone, the Epistle to the Galatians; for the 
Apostle probes the former church, and asks whether it be already his church ? and of the 
latter, he asks whether it ititt be his church ? (Rom. rv. 15, 16 ; Gal. iv. 19, 20). 

[The Epistle to the Romans, and that to the Galatians, treat of the same theme, viz^ 
justification by free grace through faith in Christ, or rather, the deeper and broader doctrine 
of a personal life-union of the believer with Christ; but the latter is apologetic and polemic 
against the Judaizing peeudo-apostles, who labored to undermine Paul’s authority, and to 
enforce the yoke of legalism upon a church of his own planting; while the former, written to 
strangers, opposes no particular class of men, but only the corrupt tendencies of the human 
heart Both supplement each other, and constitute the grand charter of evangelical freedom 
in Christ—P. 8.] 

The Epistle to the Romans has this in common with the Epistle to the Ephesians, that it 
shows how salvation in Christ transforms Gentiles and Jews into one Church of God; but in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians he establishes this unity on the christological principle, while in 
the Epistle to the Romans, it is effected by the soteriology. The relation of the Romans to 
the Colossians is similar to the one just described. [But with this difference, that the christo¬ 
logical element prevails in the Epistle to the Colossians, the ecclesiological in that to the 
Ephesians.—P. 8.] 

In its ecclesiastical and practical character the Epistle to the Romans resembles those to 
the Corinthians. But in the former case the Apostle has yet to establish an authority and 
nstitution, while in the latter he has to maintain them. 

In the section from cnap. ix. to xx, this Epistle approaches the eschatological contents of 
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the Epistles to the Thessalonians. The greetings in chap, xvi remind ns of the Epistle to th< 
Philippians; the practice! portion reminds ns of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In this Epistle the idea of piety or of righteousness, as a living worship of God, is peculiarly 
prominent; perhaps produced by the decided predominance of the practical element in the 
Roman conception of coitus. The fall of man commenced with the great peecatum omimnm : 
Men, regardless of the natural revelation of God, forsook the living worship and praise of Go< 
chap, i 21). Therefore the development of corruption among the heathen is shown in an 
sternal symbolism, which more and more sinks into a mythical idolatry, and results in a 
growing perversion and decay of morals (chap, i 22-82); but among the Jews, in the fearftd 
caricature into which even its religious seal is turned by its fleshly fanaticism (chap. ii. 
17-24). Therefore is salvation for faith represented by the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies 
(chap. iii. 28), and faith is a priestly free access to grace (chap. v. 2), which converts the 
whole subsequent life of the Christian into a song of praise (vers. 8-11). Therefore the crown 
of the new life is a revelation of the glory of the children of God, which is guaranteed by the 
spirit of prayer on the part of the faithful (chap. viii.). Therefore, finally, must the economi¬ 
cally limited judgment of God on Israel, and the whole economy of salvation in reference to 
the dark history of the world, contribute to the glory of God (chap, xi. 86). The new life is 
consequently represented as the direct contrast to the fall of man. As the living service of 
God ceased with the latter, so now is the true spiritual service of God restored in the lives of 
Christians, since they dedicate their bodies as living sacrifices to God (chap. xii. 1 ft). Thi 
temporal authority (chap. xiii. 1 ft) stands in a subservient (ver. 4) and liturgical (ver. 6) 
relation to the living divine service of Christians. In its great moral significance, which also 
requires a moral and free recognition (ver. 6), it is unconsciously subject to the highest aim 
and goal of human history—the glory of God through Christ. The Church must be con¬ 
formed to this glory; it must be an instrument for the object that all nations should praise 
God (chap. zv. 11). The Epistle is directed to this end: it is a priestly work to make the 
heathen an acceptable offering of God (chap. xv. 16). It finally corresponds to this concep¬ 
tion of the kingdom of God as a restored and real worship, that the Apostle concludes with a 
liturgical doxology, in which faith in the promises and announcements of the gospel responds 
to the living God of revelation with an eternal Amen (chap, xvi 25-27)—a passage which 
may be explained by a comparison with 1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. i 20; Heb. xii. 22; xiii 16; 
Rev. iv. 10. 

The church at Rome must, therefore, in accordance with its call, become a focus for the 
restoration of the living, real, and universal worship of God by the nations, as the institution 
of Paul, the universal Apostle of the nations. It must become the point of departure of the 
Church of the Western nations, in the sense in which the word catholic had been originally 
used; that is, in harmony with the religious and moral necessities of humanity, in harmony 
with the moral significance and mission of the state, in harmony with the free as well as with 
the anxious consciences of the faithfhl on the bads of justification by frith without the works 
of the law. 

B. The Arrangement. 
tbs nrTBODUcmoir and fundxmsntu. thsmk. 

The apostolate of Paul appointed for the glory of the name of God by means of the 
gospel of Christ, and of the revelation of the justice of God for faith throughout the whole 
world, among Jews and Gentiles, chap, i. 1-17. 

at Section.— The inscription and greeting. The Apostle; his call; his apostolic office; his 
greeting of the saints in Rome, ven. 1-7. 

9 d Section. —The point of connection. The fame of the faith of the Christians at Rome in all 
the world; and his desire and purpose to come to them to announce the gospel to them 
▼era 8-15. 
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3d Section .—The fundamental theme. The joyful readiness of the Apostle to proclaim th« 
gospel of Christ, since it is the power of God to save Jews and Gentiles—as a revelation ot 
the righteousness of God by and for faith, vers. 16, 17. 

' Part Pint. 

The doctrine of righteousness by faith, as the restoration of the true worship of God chap. 
3 IS-chap. xi. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Sin and grace in their first antagonism. The real appearance of corruption and salvation 
Righteousness by faith. The wrath of God on all injustice of men; that is, the actual cor 
ruption of the world in its growth for death hastened by the judgment of God; and the 
antagonistic justification of sinners by the propitiation or pardon in Christ, through faith 
chap. i. 18-v. 11. 

1 st Section .—The beginning of all real corruption in the world, and of the Gentiles in par¬ 
ticular, and God’s judgment on the same ; the neglect of the general revelation of God by 
the creation, in the omission of the real worship of God by praise and thanksgiving, chap, 
i. 18-21. 

2d Section .—The development of heathen corruption under the judicial abandonment on 
God’s side (the withdrawal of His Spirit). From symbolism to the worship of images 
and beasts; from theoretical to practical corruption; from natural sins to unnatural and 
abominable ones, to the development of all vices and crimes, to the demoniacal lust for 
sin, and to evil maxims themselves, chap. i. 22-82. 

2d Section .—Transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to the corruption of the Jews. 
The genuine Jews. The higher universal antagonism above the antagonism of heathendom and 
Judaism: striving and opposing men. The universality of corruption, and, with the uni¬ 
versality of guilt, the worst corruption: judging the neighbor. The guilt of this uncharita¬ 
ble judgment is intensified by the continuance of a general antagonism of pious, striving 
men, and of stiff-necked enemies of the truth throughout the world, within the genera) 
corruption, over against the righteous and impartial government of God; this, too, by 
virtue of the continuance of God’s general legislation in the conscience. The revelation 
of the antagonism of Gentiles true to the law, and of Jews who despised the law on the 
day of the proclamation of the gospel , chap. ii. 1-16. 
frA Section .— The real Jews. The increased corruption of the Jew in his false zeal for the law 
(a counterpart of the corruption of the heathen in his symbolism). The fanatical and 
wicked method of the Jews in handling the law with legal pride, and of corrupting it by 
false application and unfaithfulness, an occasion for defaming the name of God among the 
heathen, chap. ii. 17-24. 

%th Section .—The use of circumcision : an adjustment of the need of salvation by the knowl¬ 
edge of sin. The circumcision which becomes the foreskin, and the foreskin which be¬ 
comes circumcision; or, the external Jew can possibly become an internal Gentile, while the 
external Gentile can become an internal Jew. It is not the dead possession of the law, but 
fidelity to the law, that is of use. It does not produce a pride of the law, but knowledge 
of sin—that is, of the necessity of salvation. The advantage of circumcision consiste 
herein: that to the Jews are committed those declarations of God, that law, by which al : 
men are represented under the penalty of sin. Sin represented as acknowledged guilt over 
against the law. chap. ii. 25-iii. 20. 

M Section .—The revelation of God’s righteousness without the law by faith in Christ, for all 
sinners without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Mediator (Propitiator) • 
the righteousness of God as justifying righteousness, chap. iii. 21-26. 

1th Section.— The abrogation of the vain glory (or self-praise) of man by the law of faith 
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Justification by faith without the works of the law. First proof from experience: God if 
the God of the heathen as well as of the Jews; which fact is shorn by the faith of the 
Gentiles, as well as by the true renewal of the law by faith, vers. 27-81. 

Section .—Second proof of the righteousness by faith: from the Scriptures, and this from 
the history of the faith of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews themselves. Abraham is the 
father of faith to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, because he had been justified in the 
foreskin as a heathen, and because he had received circumcision as a seal of justification by 
faith. David is also a witness of righteousness by faith. Abraham in his faith in the 
word of the personal God of revelation, and especially in the promise of Isaac, a type of 
all believers in the miracle of the resurrection of Christ, chap. iv. 

I th Section ,—The fruit of justification. Peace with God and the development of ne v life to 
the fulfilment of Christian hope. The new worship of God by the Christians. They have 
free access to grace in the Most Holy. Therefore they boast of their hope in the glory of 
God; and glory even in the afflictions they suffer, by which this hope is perfected. The 
love of God in Christ as the guaranty of the realization of Christian hope. Christ’s death 
our reconciliation: Christ’s life our blessedness. Its bloom: the joyous glorying that God 
is our God, chap v. 1-11. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Sin and grace in their second antagonism (as in their second power), according to their 
operations in human nature and in nature generally. The sinful corruption of the world 
proceeding from Adam and made the common inheritance of man; and the life of Christ as 
the internal vital principle of the new birth for new life in single believers, in all humanity, 
and in the whole created world. The principle of death in sin, and the principle of the new 
life; as well as the glorification of all nature in righteousness, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. 


t*t Section ,—The sin of Adam as the mighty principle of death, and the grace of God m 
Christ as the mightier principle of the new life in individual human nature, and in whole 
humanity. The law as the medium of the completed consciousness of sin and guilt, chap. 

v. 12-21. 

2 d Section .—Call to the new life in grace. The contradiction between sin and grace. The 
vocation of the Christians to new life, since they, by baptism in the death of Christ, are 
changed from the sphere of sin and death into the sphere of righteousness and life, chap. 

vi. 1-11. 

5d Section .—The essential emancipation and actual departure of Christians from the service 
of sin unto death into the service of righteousness unto life, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, vers. 12-28. 

4 th Section .—The essential transfer and actual transition of Christians from the service of the 
letter under the law to the service of the Spirit under grace, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they (by the law) are dead to the 
law, chap. vii. 1-6. 

5th Section .—The law in its holy appointment to lead over, by the feeling of death, to new life 
in grace. The development of the law from the exterior to the internal. The experience 
of Paul a life-picture of the battle under the law as the transition from the old life in the 
law to the new life in faith, vers. 7-26. 

6& Section .—The Christian life, or life in Christ as the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit, as walking in the Spirit. The fulfilment and exaltation of the law to be the law of 
the Spirit in Christ The law of the Spirit as principle of the new life of adoption, and 
of the exaltation of the faithM and of humanity to the liberation and glorification of the 
creature, to the new world of life in love, chap, viii 

a. The Spirit as the Mediator of the atonement and witness of adoption, vers. 1-16. 

A The Spirit a surety of the inheritance of fhture glory. (1.) The subjective certain!) 
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of fhture perfection, or the spiritualization and glorification of Christian life, Ten 
17-27. (2.) The objective certainty of future perfection in glory, Ten. 28-22. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

Bin and grace in their third antagonism (in their third power). The hardneaa of heart and 
the economical judgment on hardness of heart (the historical curse on sin), and the turning 
of the judgment to the rescue by the power of Divine sympathy at the progress of universal 
history. The historical development of sin to the execution of the judgment, and the revela¬ 
tion of salvation in demonstration of mercy. The intimate connection of God's acts of 
judgment and rescue; the latter being conditioned by the former, chaps. ix.-xL 

1st Section .—The dark mystery of the judgment of God in Israel, and its solution, chap. ix. 

a. The painfhl contrast of the misery of the Jews in opposition to the portrayed hap¬ 
piness of the Christians, who, for the most part, came from the Gentiles. The sorrow 
of the Apostle at the evident failure of the destiny of his people, chap. ix. 1-5. 

A The ecstasy of the Apostle in the thought that the promise of God would neverthe¬ 
less hold good for Israel. The proofs therefor, chap. ix. 6-88. 

2d Section .—More decided explanation of the mysterious fact: The unbelief of IsraeL The 
faith of the Gentiles, already foretold in the Old Testament, chap. x. 

a. The fact is no fatalistic destiny, vers. 1, 2. 

A It rests rather on the antagonism between the self-righteousness as the supposed 
righteousness from the law, and the righteousness which is by faith, vers. 8-5. 

e. The righteousness by faith, although proceeding from Israel, is nevertheless, accord¬ 
ing to Old Testament prophecy, accessible to all men because of its nature. Proof: 
The unbelief of the Jews as well as the faith of the heathen is foretold already in 
the Old Testament, vers. 6-21. 

Id Section .—The concluding gracious solution of the mystery, or the turning of judgment to 
the rescue of Israel. The judgment of God on Israel is not a judgment of reprobation. 
God's economy of salvation in His Providence over the chosen of Israel and of the multi¬ 
tude—Jews and Gentiles—over the intertwining of judgment and rescue, by which all 
Israel should come, through the ftilness of the Gentiles, to faith and happiness. The 
universality of judgment and compassion. Doxology, chap. xi. 

a. Israel is not rejected; the elect (the kernel) are saved, vers. 1-6. 

A The hardening of the hearts of the remainder becomes a condition for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, vers. 7-11. 

e. On the other hand, the conversion of the Gentiles became also a means for the con¬ 
version of Israel, vers. 11-18. 

d. The fact itself is a conditional one. The Gentiles can yet individually become 
unbelieving, and the Jews, on the other hand, believing, vers. 18-24. 

e. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Providence in its economy of salvation. 
AH will contribute to the glory of God, vers. 25-86. 


Part Second. 

The practical theme: The vocation of the Roman Christians, on the ground of their 
accomplished salvation or of the mercy of God (which will be extended to all) to represent 
the living worship of God in the consummation of the real burnt offering, and to constitute a 
universal Christian church-life for the realization of the call of all nations to praise and 
glorify God; so that they may also acknowledge and maintain the universal call of the 
Apostle. The recommendation of bis companions, assistants, and friends, in the sending of 
his greetings t them for the purpose of the true development of the Church, and as a coon 
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terpart, his warning against Judaizing or paganizing errorists. Greetings, invocation of 
blessings, chap. xii. 1-xvi 27. 


FEB8T DIVISION. 

The ceP of the Roman Christians to a universal Christian deportment, chap, xii 1-xv. 18. 

1st Section. —The practical theme, vers. 1, 2. The proper conduct of the Christians toward 
the community of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious church life, chap, 
xii 1-8. 

2 d Section .—The true conduct of the Christians in all personal relations. For their own life, 
toward the brethren, toward everybody, and even toward enemies, chap, xii 9-21. 

8 d Section .—Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul’s sense) in the proper conduct 
toward those in authority (the heathen state), which also possesses an official and liturgical 
service in the household of God. The object and aim of government, chap, xiii 1-4. 

4 th Section. —Proper conduct toward the world in generaL Legal fellowship with the world. 
The recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of the 
love of our neighbor. The separation from the ungodly nature of the old world (the dark 
character of heathendom). The universality and its sanctification by the true separation, 
vers. 7-14. 

6th Section .—The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjust¬ 
ment of the differences between the weak or perplexed (the slaves of the law) and the 
strong (inclined to disregard, and Antinomian transgression in freedom). The Christian 
universality of social life (to take and give no offence), chap. xiv. 1-xv. 4. 

a. Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition between the weak and the strong. 
Special warning against giving offence to the weak, chap. xiv. 1-18. 

b. Of giving offence, and despising forbearance to the weak, chap. xiv. 18-xvi. 

e. Reciprocal edification in self-denial after the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 

6tA Section. —Admonition to the harmony of all the members of the congregation to the praise 
of God on the ground of the grace of God, in which Christ has accepted Jews and Gentiles. 
Reference to the vocation of all nations to praise God even according to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and encouragement of the Roman Christians to an unbounded hope in this relation, 
in agreement with their call, (hap. xv. 5-18. 

SBOOND DIVISION. 

The call of the Apostle to a universal apostleship, and his consequent relation to tn« 

Roman church, as the point of departure for the universal apostleship in the West, chap. xv. 

14-88. 

a. The Apostle declares, almost apologizingly, that his writing to the Romans was the 
result of his call to make the heathen in priestly operation an acceptable offering to 
God; and he gives information on the general completion of his work in the East 
(to Illyria), and the results of the same, vers. 14-19. 

b. His principle not to invade the sphere of others (a conduct opposite to that of all 
sect-makers). The consequent impediment to come directly to Rome, where Chris¬ 
tian congregations already existed. Nevertheless, his desire to labor for them, which 
was in harmony with his call. His hesitation not being completely removed, he 
describes his anticipated visit to Rome as a temporary stay for the better prosecu 
tion of his journey through Rome to Spain; that is, to the limits of the West, 
without doubt in expectation that the church will welcome him and commit itself 

' to his direction, vers. 20-24. 

e. His last hindrance from his journey to Rome. The mention of the collections, a 
proof of his love to the believing Israelites, an expression of the proper conduct of 
Gentile Christians to Jewish Christians. Another announcement of his journey 
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through Rome and of his visit in the spirit of apostolical refinement. Foreboding 
reference to the animosity of the unfaithful in Judsea, and a request for prayer that 
he might be permitted to accomplish his purpose of coming to them, vers. 23-33. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

The recommendation of his predecessors, companions, and assistants, in a succession ol 
greetings, united with a warning against separatists heretics (Jews and Gentiles), who could 
hinder and even destroy Rome’s destiny and his apostolic mission. Yet the God of peace wiR 
Shortly bruise Satan under their feet . Invocation of blessing, chap. xvi. 1-20. 

a. The deaconess Phoebe, vers. 1, 2. 

b. The greetings, vers. 8-16. The warning, and the invocation of blessing, vers. 17-20. 

CONCLUSION. 

The greetings of the Pauline circle to the church at Rome, and the invocation of blessings 
by Paul himself. His doxological sealing of the gospel of the justifying grace of God in 
Christ for all nations, vers. 21-27. 

a. The greetings. 

b. The doxological sealing of the gospel for eternity in accordance with the fanda» 
mental devotional thought of his Epistle. The Amen of the Church through Christ, 
as the response to the gospel of Christ, vers. 25-27. 

Now to Him that is of power (in the gospel) to stablish you 

According to my gospel, etc. 

According to the revelation of the mystery, etc. 

According to the commandment of the everlasting God, 

To God only wise, 

Be glory through Jesus Christ 
For ever! Amen 1 


4PPENDDL— Table of Peri copes, or Scripture Lessons for the Year, in the Epistle to th« 

Romans. 


1. Advent.Rom. xiii. 11-14. 

2. M .Rom. xv. 4-13. 

1st Sunday after Epiphany... Rom. xii. 1-6. 

Sd ** “ “ _Rom. xii. 7-16. 

M “ ** “ Rom. xii. 17-21. 

4th “ M <c .... Rom. xiii. 8-10. 

Trinity. Rom. xi. 88-36. 


4th Sunday after Trinity.Rom. viii. 18-28. 

(Visitation of Mary.) Rom. xii. 9-16. 

6th Sunday after Trinity.Rom. vi. 3-1L 

7th “ “ “ .... Bom.vi. 19-28. 

8th “ “ “ .... Rom. viii. 12-17. 

27th “ “ “ .... Rom. liL 21-26. 


S 8. LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLE OP PAUL TO THE ROMANS.* 

See the foregoing catalogues of Pauline literature in general. Also the catalogues in 
Liliknthal’s Bibl, Archivarius , p. 247 ff., where there is a rich catalogue of the older works 
on single passages of the Epistle; Fuhrmann’s Eandbuch der theol. Literatwr , ii. p. 326; 
Winer, Eandbuch der theol . Literatur, voL i. p. 255 ff ; ii p. 121; Supplement, p. 89; Danz, 
in his Uhiversalwdrterbuch der theol. Liter atur, p. 846, and in the supplementary number, p. 
9b, who gives an extensive catalogue of literature, not only to the entire Epistle, but on 
single divisions and chapters; Guericke, Neu-testamentliche Isagogxk [3d ed., 1868, pp. 276 
and 309]; Reuss [Eutory of the Eoly Scriptures of the New Testament, 4th ed., 1864, p. (8]. 
Reichb [Commentary on the Romans , 1833, vol. L] p. 95 ff. [Comp, the catalogue of English 
works on all the Epistles, and on the separate portions of the same, in Dabuno, Oydopad ft 
B&toographica (subject: Holy Scriptures), London, 1859.] 

* (la the origin*!, this Motion ia 17, and precede* the one on the Content* and Diraon*—P. 8.1 
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Commentaries.—Tholuck enumerates, p. 26 ff., as expositors : * 

1- Among the Church fathers: Origen [+251, only in the mutilated Latin version ol 
Ruvim us, Orig. Opera, ed. Delarue, tom. iv.—P. S.], Chrysostom [f405, EomU. xxxii. in ep. 
ad Bom. Opera, ed. Bened. tom. ix., an English translation in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, vols. vii., 1841], Theodoret [f457, Comment, in ep. ad Bom.], Theodore or 
40P8VB8TIA [t429, Fragments, collected by Fried. Fritzsche, in Theod. Mops, in N. T. 
Comm., 1847], Theophylact [eleventh century], CEkumenius [tenth century], Greek scholi 
ast of the Moskow Godd. in Matthew [and in J. A. Cramer's Catena in 8. Pauli ep. ad Bom ., 
Oxon. 1844], Among the Latin fathers: Augustine [t430],t Pelagius,! Hilarius (the 
Ambro8iastrr).§ 

2. Expositors of the Middle Ages: Herveus [middle of the twelfth century], Hugo of 
8t. Victor [+1141], Abrlard [+1142], Thomas Aquinas [+1274, ignorant of Greek, but very 
profound and acute]. 

3. Roman Catholic expositors since the Reformation : Erasmus [+1536], W. Este [tl613], 
* a number of Jesuit expositors, among whom Ben. Justinian [1612], Cornelius a Lapidf 

[1614, 14th ed., Lugd. 1683], Calmet [+1757], are prominent. For later ones, see below. 

4. Protestant expositors down to the beginning of the seventeenth century: 

a. Reformed (Calvinistic) commentators: Calvin [new ed., Halle, 1831], “ a model of 
simple and precise exposition ” (German translation by E. W. Krummacher and L. Ben¬ 
der, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1837),| Beza [4th ed., 1698], Zwingli [Opera, tom. iii.], Pelli- 
canus, Bullinger [1687], Bucer [1686], Aretius [1603], Pareus [1608], Piscator 
[1601]. 

h. Lutherans: Luther (his celebrated Preface to the Epistle to the Romans), Melanch- 
thon {Armotationes, 1622; Commentarii, 1682),+ Bugenhagen, Brenz, Camerarius, Hun- 
niub, Balduin. 

5. Protestant expositors to the middle of the eighteenth century: 

Reformed: Drusius [+1012], De Dieu [fl642], Heinsius [11666], the two Capellus, 
Hammond [1653], Clericus [1698], Cocceius [+1669], (very prominent). 


* [The dates and editions are added by the American editor.] 

t [8 t. Auauaxnr* has only commented on the first seven verses of the Epistle to the Romans, in his InchocUa exposilie 
ep. ad Rem. Opera , ed. Bened., tom. iii. p. 926 sqq., and on some select passages, in expos, quearundampropositions ex ep. 
ad Rom., 1. c., p. 903 sqq. It is a remarkable fact that Augustins, who, of all the fathers, came nearest the Protes¬ 
ta t evangelical doctrines of sin and grace as taught by St. Paul, held essentially the Roman Catholio view of justifica¬ 
tion as being identical with sanctification, while his antagonist, Pelaoius, like the Reformers, explained Paul’s justi¬ 
fication as a forensic act that consists in the remission of sins. Comp, my History qf the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 
812, 846. In his anti-Pelagian writings, Augustins makes frequent use of the Epistle to the Romans, and the other 
Pauline Epistles, which contributed much to his conversion. But he was a profound theologian rather than a learned 
commentator, and had a very imperfect knowledge of the Greek, and no knowledge whatever of the Hebrew. Upon the 
whole, the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians in their true genius and import remained a sealed book to the 
Church at large till the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The sense of the Scriptures unfolds itself gradually to 
the mind of the Church, and every book has its age in which its peculiar power is felt in the life, and brought out in 
the knowledge and exposition of congenial divines more dearly and fbrdbly than ever before.—P. S.] 

t [The commentary of the heretical Pelaoius on the Panline Epistles is brief and superficial, bat betrays no mean 
talent far plain, popular, and practical common-sense exposition of the Scriptures. By a singular irony of history, the 
commentaries, together with some other writings of Pblaoius in which be develops his heretical system (the Epistola ad 
Demelriadem, and his Ubetius ftdei addressed to Pope Innooent I.), have been preserved as supposed works of his bitter 
antagonist, St. JsmoHB (in the deventh tome of VallarsPs edition; oomp. my Church Hist., iii. p. 791 and p. 985). The 
commentaries, however, have undergone some emendations by the hand of Cassiodorns (comp. Cass., De instUuL dMn. 
liter*, c. 8)t—P. 8.) 

$ (The commentary of Ambbosiastbr, so called, or Pbkudo-Ambbosius, on the Pauline Epistles, is incorporated m 
the works of Ambbosb, and is generally ascribed to a Roman deacon, Hilary, of the fourth century (about 880). Augus¬ 
tine refers to it twice under this name, Contra duos Epp. Pelag. iv. 7, Opera, x. p. 472. Ambrosi aster. exhibits t 
talent far historical exposition (like Pblaoius), hut is obscure and inconsistent. Upon the whole the patristic exegedt 
was not grammatical and historical, but dogmatical and practical.—P. S.J 

I [English translation of Calvin on the Romans, by Chubtopxrb Bosdbll, F. Bebson, a&u John Owbn. Edint 
Calvin TransL Boa, 1844 and 1849.-P. 8.1 

1 [Mhtbb (Preface to the 4th ed. of his Com.) calls Mblanchthon’s “ Bnarratio ** of 1566, “ his ripest onagett— 
fault" The ** Commentaries n of Melanchthon appeared also in 1640, and in a new edition by Nickbl in 1861. Lanwi 
fallowing Tholuck, refers to older editions.—P. 61 
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Lutherans of the seventeenth century: Erasmus Schmid [fl687], Camxtus [Posthumoui 
Lectures, 1664], Calovius [fl688, author of the Biblia Illustrate, 1672, against Grottos] 
Sfbneb [tl705], Christ. Wolf [Cura PhilUogiccs et Critiea, 1782], Bengel’s Gnomon R. T 
(1742); “ on account of its great worth, lately edited several times, both in the original Latin, 
and in German and English translations.” )* 

Arminians: Grottos [Annotations* in Not. Tost,, 1646], Limboroh [fl712], Tub- 
BBTDra [tl787], (numbered by Tholuok in this school, though perhaps unjustly), Wbtbteik 
(in his edition of the Greek Testament, with parallel passagees from the classical authors, 
1751). 

Sodnians: Crbll [fl688], Schlichting [11661], Przipzov. 

6. Evangelical expositors, from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 

timfl : 

Period of transition: Hbumann [fl764], Mosheim [fl770], Joh. Bbhj. Oabpzov (“the 
fourth of this name,” 1758), Morus [+1704], Christian Schmid [fl774]; above all, Sbmtjeb 
[1791]. Koppr [8d ed., 1824] also belongs here. 

Latest period: Tholuck (1st ed., 1824),f Flatt [1825], Stenersen (Danish, 1829), Klee 
[Roman Catholic, 1880], Benecke [1881], R&okebt [2d ed., 1889], Paulus, Moses Stuart 
[Andover, Mass., 1882], Charles Hodge [Princeton, New Jersey, 1885], Reichb [1884], 
EOllner [1884], GlOckler [1884], Olshausen [2d ed., 1840, English translation, Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860], De Wbtte [4th ed., 1847], Stengel [Roman Catholic, 1886], 
Fritzsche [8 vols., in Latin, 1886-’43, very thorough and critical], H. A. W. Meter, j 
Oltramare (French), Nielsen (Danish, in German by Michelsen), [1848], Baumgabten- 
Cru^tos [1844], Reithmater [Roman Catholic, Regensb., 1845], A. L. G. Krehl [Leipzig, 
1849], Ad alb. Mate r (Roman Catholic), Philippi [a strict Lutheran, 1848, 2d ed., revised, 
1856 ; 8d ed., 1867]. 

On the merits of the most important later commentators, see Tholuck, pp. 82, 88.— 
[Fritzsche and Meter are the best philological commentators; De Wette excels in power 
of condensation and good taste; Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, and Hodge in doctrinal 
exposition.—P. S.] 

This catalogue may be enlarged, among others, by the following commentaries: Bispora 
(Rom. Cath.), Dor Brief an die Bdmer , 2d ed., Monster; Beelen (Rom. Cath.), Gommmterwt 
in Bp, St, Pauli ad Romano*, Lovani, 1854; Vinke, Do Brief van don Apostel Paulus an dm 
Romainen, 2d ed., Utrecht, 1860; Mehring, Der Briqf Pauli an die Bdmer, Stettin, 1859; 
Schott, Der Rdmerbrief\ soinom Endzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1858; 
Van Hengel, Interprotatio Bpistolm Pauli ad Romano*, Leyden und Leipzig, 1 voL 1854; 
2d vol., 1859; Haldane, Audegung de* Briefes an die Romer, mit Bemerkungen uber die Com 
mentaro Macknight?*, Stuart's, und Tholuck9*, from the English, Hamburg, 1889-43; Umbreit, 
Der Brief an die Romer, auf dem Grundo de* Alton Testament* ausgelegt, Gotha, 1856. [H. 

Ewald, Die Sendschreiben de* Ap. Paulus uber*, und erU,, GOtt. 1857.—P. S.] 

Theological-Exegetical Monographs on the Epistle to the Romans.— See Reuse, 
p. 95; Jager, Dor Lehrgehalt des Romerbriefs, Tub. 1884 ; Winzer, Adnotatt. ad loca qucedam 
Epist, P, ad Rom,, Leipzig, 1885 ; E. G. Bengel, Rom. iL 11-16, Tub. ; Michelsen, Do 
Pauli ad Rom, Bp, dudbus primis capitibu*, LObeck, 1885; Matthias, The Third Chapter of 

* [Tholuck (p. SI) says of Bihokl’s Gnemon, that it was prepared with the devotion of an enthusiastic lover, whose 
witching eye noticed and admired even the moat unaeemly feature of the beloved, and carried out with a precision which 
weighed even the amalleat particle.—P. 8.] 

t [The Ant edition of Tholuck’• Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which appeared in 1924, when the 
author was but twenty-five years of age, created quite an epoch in the exegetical literature of Germany, by breaking the 
way for a return to a reverent treatment of the New Testament as the revealed word of God, and by reopening tha 
axegetioal treasures of the fathers and reformers. In the subsequent editions it has been repeatedly rewritten and 
gained in ripe scholarship. The last edition is the fifth, Halle, 1856. Betweer the first and the fifth edition, about forty 
sommentaries on the same Epistle have made their appearance. An English translation of Tholuck by the Rev. Robbrt 
I tems was published in London, 1842,2 vols.; but this is superseded by the later editions of the original.—P. S.J 

1 [Fourth edition, 1865, improved and enlarged (by thirty pages). Dr. Lures has used the third, which appeared 
In 1859. The American editor has throughout oompared the last edition of this important work.—P. B.J 
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Bmme, Oassel, 1857 ; Sutler, Dissert. Exeg . in Ep. P. ad Bom., & iT., Halle, 1824 ; Grhkb 
on Ghap. V. 1-11, Amsterd., 1855 ; R. Rothe, Neuer Versuch emer Auslegung der paulinieohen 
Sidle, BOm. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 1886; Mangold, Bjxeget. Versuch fiber BOm. V. 11-21, 
Erfart, 1841 ; Kauffhr, Examinatur novieeima Bretechneideri de loco Bom. V. 12 sentenbia, 
Dresden 1884 ; Hugenholtz, Diop. de Gap. VI. Ep. P. ad Bom., Utrecht, 1821 ; Kohl- 
brOggb, Dae siebente Kap., etc., Leyden, 1840 ; Fischer, Ad loe. Bom. VIII. 18-84, Wit¬ 
tenberg, 1806 ; Grimm, De voedbuJc icrtVis Bom. VIII. 19 commentabio, Leipzig, 1812 ; Reichb, 
De nabura gemebunda, Bom. VIU. 19, Gottingen, 1880-’32 ; Gadoltn, Bom. VIII 28-80, 
Helsingfors, 1884 ; Beck, Versuch einer pnetmaUsch-liermenefUischm Enbwickekmg dee IX. Kap., 
Stuttgart, 1889; Ranfft, DeutUche ErUdrung dee IX.-XI. Kap. der Epistd Pauli an die 
Bbmer, Leipzig, 1750 ; E. Krumhachbr, Dae Dogma von der Onadenwahl (nebst Auslegung dee 
IX.-XJ. Kap.), Duisburg, 1856 ; on the same chapters, StbuDel, in the TQbinger ZeUechrifb, 
1886, i. ; Baur, in the same, iii ; Hatjbshrt, in Pelt’s MUarbeiten, 1888, iii. ; Meter, in the 
same ; Hofmann, Schrjftbeweis, L p. 212 [in the 2d edition, yoL L p. 288 ft—P. S.]; Borger, 
De parte Epiet. ad Bomcmoe paranebica, Leyden, 1840 ; Phil. Sohaff, Dae neunte Kapitel dee 
B&merbryfe tibereetet and erhldrt, Mercersburg, 1852 (in Schaff’s Kircherfreund, yoL y. p. 
878 ft, and p. 414 ff.); Wangemann, Der Brief an die Bbmer nach Wortlaut und Cedanken- 
gang, Berlin, 1866 ; [W. Mangold, Der BSmerbritf, and die Anfdnge der BDmischm Gemeimde, 
Marburg, 1866. A valuable critical essay. For a very large number of English essays and 
sermons on special chapters and verses of the Epistle to the Romans, see Jambs Darling’s 
Cyclopaedia BtbUographica, Lond. 1859, pp. 1268-1818. — P. S.] 

Practical Commentaries and HoMiLBncAL Literature.*—A mong these we mention 
the works on the Romans by Anton (1746), Sfener (new ed., by Schott, 1889), Store 
<1828), Kratjssold (1880), Geissler (1881), Lossius (1886), KohlbrOggb (1889), Roos 
(new ed., 1860), Winxel (1850), Diedrioh (1856), Besser (Bibelstunden, voL vii., 1861); 
the Bible-Works of Gbrlach, Libco, Calw., and Bunsen (voL viii, 1868); Heubner’s Prac¬ 
tical Exposition of the K. T.; Ortloph, Epistle to the Bomane, Erlangen, 1865-’66. 

[This list of commentaries on the Romans, by Drs. Tholuck and Lange, is almost exclu¬ 
sively Continental, and must be supplied by Anglo-American works, of which only three are 
mentioned by Dr. Tholuck —the commentaries of Hammond, Stuart, and Hodge. Comp. 
Darling’s Oydopadia BibUographica , London, 1859, p. 1286 ft We notice the most impor¬ 
tant: 

L General English commentaries on the whole Bible: Matthew Poole (Synopsis Oritico- 
rum, etc., 4 vols. in 5 fbL, Lond. 1669-’76, and Francof. ad M. 1712, 5 vols. t ; Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible, 4th ed., 1700, new ed., Lond. 1840, reprinted by R. Carter in N. Y.); 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, Whitby, and Lowman (Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on 
the Old and Km Testaments, and the Apocrypha, a new ed., Philad. 1844, in 4 vols.); M. 
Henry (in many editions of 8, 4, and 6 vols., the most original, interesting, and edifying 
among the popular and practical commentators) ; John Gill (first ed., Lond. 1768, in 9 vols^ 
fall of rabbinical learning and ultra-Calvinism); Thob. Scott (several editions, in 6 vols. or 
less); A. Clarke (new ed., Lond. 1844, in 6 vols.); D’Oyly and R. Mant (Lond. 1845; 
gives the comments of the Anglican bishops and divines); Comprehensive Commentary (com¬ 
piled from Henry and Scott, and other sources, by W. Jenkb, Philad. 1855, in 6 vols.). 

H. Commentaries on the Km Testament , including the Epistle to the Romans: H. Ham¬ 
mond (4th ed., Lond. 1675) ; D. Whitby (4th ed., Lond. 1718, and often since); W. Bubkitt 
(Lond. 1704, and often since; very good for practical and homiletical use); P. Doddridge 
{Family Expositor, Lond. 1789, in 7 vols., and often); Albert Barnes (Notes Explanatory 
and Practical, New York and Lond. 1850, and often, 11 vols., prepared for Sunday-school 
teachers, and circulated in many thousands of copies); S. T. Bloomfield (The Creek Testa* 
meat, with Kates Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, first published in 1829, 9th ed., Loud 

# fWe bare omitted or abridged the German title# of theee book*—P. 8. 
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1855); H. Alford (Greek Testament , with a critically revised text, a digest of various read 
tags, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, prolegomena, and a critical and exo 
getical commentary; first published iu 1849, 5th ed., Lond. 1865, in 4 vols.; in the 5th 
edition, the Codex Sinaiticus has been collated. Dean Alford follows in the track of Tibch- 
endorf as to the text, and De Wettb and Meyer in the exposition, yet with independent 
judgment, good taste, and reverent spirit); Webster and Wilkinson (N. Test. Or., with 
brief grammatical and exegetical Notes, Oxon., 1851, in 2 vols.); Chr. Wordsworth 
( canon of Westminster, high-Anglican, patristic, devout, and genial, but given to excessive 
typologizing and allegorizing, and avoiding critical difficulties: Greek Testament, with Notes, 
1st ed., Lond. 1856 ; 4th ed., Lond. 1866, in 2 large vols.). Of these English commentators 
the American editor has especially compared the latest editions of Alford and Words 
worth. Ellicott, who is more critical than either, has not yet reached the Romans. 

III. Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul: W. Palsy (Bora Paulina, or the truth 
of the Scripture history of St. Paul evinced by a comparison of the Epistles which bear his 
name with the Act9 of the Apostles, and with one another, in many editions) ; John Fell 
(A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St. Paul , 8d ed., Lond. 1708) ; John 
Locke (A Paraphrase and Notes on the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, Lond. 
1742, and in Locke’s Works) ; G. Benson (Lond. 1752-’56, 2 vols.) ; James Macknight 
(A new literal translation, from the original Greek of all the apostolical Epistles, with a com¬ 
mentary, etc., Lond. 1795, and other editions of 1, 4, or 6 vols.) ; T. W. Peile (Annotations 
on the Apostolical Epistles, Lond. 1848-’52, 4 vols.) ; Abp. Sumner (Apostolical Preaching con- 
sidered in an Examination of St. Paul ’« Epistles, 9th ed., Lond. 1845) ; Conybeare and 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Lond. 1852, reprinted in New York in several 
editions)’; B. Jowett (The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalenians, Galatians, Romans , with 
critical notes and dissertations, Lond. 1855) ; Vaughan (The Epistles of St. Paul, for English 
Readers, Lond. 1864). 

IV. Special commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans : A Willet (Eexapla : that is, a 
sixfold commentary upon the most divine epistle of the holy Apostle St. Paul to the Romans, 
etc., Lond 1620); Bp. Terrot (Lond 1828); R. Anderson (8d ed., Lond 1887); Bp. 
Parry (Lond. 1882); Moses Stuart (Congregationalist, 1st ed., Andover, 1882; 2d ed., 
1885, 6th ed, Lond. 1857) ; CnARi.Es Hodge (O. S. Presbyterian, 1st ed, Philad. 1885, new 
edition, enlarged and revised, 1866); Thomas Chalmers (Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans, Glasgow, 1887, 4 vols. 12mo.) ; R. Haldane (new ed., Lond. 1842, in 8 vols.); Abp. 
8 umner (A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, Lond. 1848) ; 
W. Walford (Cures Romanos, Lond. 1846) ; W. W. Ewbank (Commentary, etc., Lond 1858- 
*51, 2 vols.) ; S. H. Turner (Episcopalian, The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English ; 
with an analysis and exegetical commentary, New York, 1858); Robt. Knight (A Critical 
Commentary, etc., Lond. 1854); E. Purdue (Dublin, 1855); A. A. Livermore (Boston, 1855); 
John Cumming (Sabbath Evening Readings on the Romans, Lond. 1857); John Brown (Ana¬ 
lytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Edinb. 1857) ; James Ford (St. PauVt 
Epistle to the Romans, illustrated from Divines of the Church of England, Lond. 1862) ; John 
Forbes, LL.D. (Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, tracing the train of 
thought by the aid of Parallelism Edinb. 1868). The work of Forbes is based upon the dis¬ 
covery that Parallelism is not confined to the poetry of the Bible, but extends also to many 
portions of its prose. It is not a frill commentary, but an illustration of those passages alone 
which Parallelism seems to place in a new and clearer light.—P. 8.] 
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SAINT PAUL. 


AS 


[SAINT PAUL. 

Christ ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice yam; 

Aye, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entioe you; 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ 

Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter— 

Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land, and homeless on the water, 

Pass I in patience till the work be done. 

Yet, not in solitude, if Christ anear me 
Waketh Him workers for the great employ; 

Oh, not in solitude, if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyance the surprise of joy. 

Hearts I have won of sister or of brother, 

Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod; 

Lo, every heart awaiteth me, another 
Friend in the blameless family of God. 

Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ «nnnlng t 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ 

Fna • po«a by Fusxuo W. H. Xna^ Ml 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THB 

ROMANS. 


THB INSCRIPTION, INTRODUCTION, AND FUNDAMENTAL THEME. 


Chap. I. 1-17. 

WEE APOST LBBHI P 07 PAUL, APPOINTED FOB THE GLORY 07 THB NAME 07 GOD THROUGH 
THB GOSPEL 07 CHRIST, AND TOR THB REVELATION 07 THB BIGHTB0USNB88 07 GOD FOB 
7AITH IN ALL THB WORLD, AMONG THB JEWS AND GENTILB8, AND ESPECIALLY ALSO IN 


I. 


Inscription and Salutation. 
Chap. L 1-7.* 


TO THB ROMANS. 1 

1 Pan], a servant of Jesus Christ,* called to be an apostle [a called, chosen 
apostle, xkpbg aaooToXoe], separated [set apart, aqwQUTjuroe] unto the gospel of 

2 God (Which he had promised afore [which he promised D^orehand, nQomtfr 
ynkato] by [through! his prophets in the holy Scriptures*) [omu parmthesiaj, 

8 Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord [omu here the words: Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and transfer them to the close of ▼«. 4 ], which [who] was made [born *1 of [from, 

4 Ac] the seed of David according to the flesh; And [<**# And] declared to be [who 
was installed]* the Son of God with [in] power,* according to the Spint of 
holiness, by [from, 1 the resurrection from [of] the dead * f—Jesus Christ our 

5 Lord] By [through] whom we have received [we received] grace and apostle- 
ship, for [unto, gfc, 4. «., fer the purpose ot, with a Tiew to, in order to faring about] obedience to 
the faith [of frith]* among all [the] nations, for his name [name’s sake]: 

6 Among whom are ye also the called T, the chosen ones] of Jesus Christ r* 

7 To all that be in Rome, 11 beloved of God [To all the beloved of God who are 
in Rome], called to be [chosen] saints: [•] ls 

Grace to you, 1 * and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

TEXTUAL. 

1 [npfcf "Pwpaievt. This to fho oldest and simplest tifls of Oodd. K. (8in.) A. B. 0 M and has been adopted bp 
l A thms, Ttebhendorf, Alferd, Lange, fee., in the place of the title of the Imtut rtoeptus: ITetAse veO JworrtfAov 
| opto tewroA$. Tor other titles, see the m p p ar mtus erifcma in Tlachondort—P. S.] 


• [It was thought bast to separate the three distinct sections embraced in chap. L 1-17, Tin. 11. The Addrea ana 
Salutation, tots. 1-7. IL The Epistdlaiy Introduction, wen. S-15. m. The Theme of the Bpleflo, nm 10, 17. Dr 
Isbmps p r ses nte them as one whole, which, with oor nnmeroos additions, would make it too long and tnco n ro ni mt fee 
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3 Ver. 1.—The reading *I*rov Xpurrov is confirmed by moat authorities [Codd. X. A. K and adopted by Lada 
mans, Alford], against the reading, Christ Jesus (Cod. B., Tiachendorf). 

• Ver. 2.—[Ir ypa^aU sytaif, literally in sacred writings (without the article), but bettor, with the E. V., »* the 
Holy Scriptures, ypabeut waa sufficiently defined by ayicut to l>e understood by the readers as referring to the Old Testa* 
ment So is wrtvpa ayi*xrvrqt, ver. 4, and wrerpm. iyutr repeatedly without the artiole. Comp. Winer, Or. of the If. ST n 
119, 2 b. (n. 113,6th ecL, p. 1x9, 7th od., by Lfinemann). Meyer Insists that the omission of the artiole (rats) indicates 
that only those portions or passages of the Old Testament were meant here, which contain Messianic prophecies, and h« 
refers in proof to ypet&tv wpofyruusv in chap. xyL 28 (where, however, the prophetical portions of the Old Testament are 
meant). But Fritascbe, De Wette, Tholtiok, Philippi, Alford, Lange ( Estg. Notes) , and most commentators regard ypa+mk 
dytoi as a proper noun for the whole Old Testament. And, in feci, it is the whole Bible, as an organic unit, from Gfouesis 
to Malaohi, which bean witness to Christ, comp. John ▼. 46.—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 8.—{ycropdrov can only be said of the human nature of Christ which began in time, while His divine nature 
Is without beginning and without end. Mark the difference between iytvrro and in John i. 1, 3, 6. Comp. alao^GaL 
ir. 4 i itanion t\*r b fol* t&t vihr avrov, yeriperor in yviauit, ycro/ttror vvb *6nor. Some Minus¬ 
cule MSS. read y enmpdrw for yeropdrov. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 4.— [bpio6irroe, decreed, constituted, ordained , inaugurated. Bengel: (> bpioBirvoe multo plus died 
Guam i^mpur pivot, ver. 1: namitopifsrui unus e pluribus, bpt{erat unicusquispiom,Act#x.i2.” optCstr (from 
boot, limit) means, 1. to limit, to set bounds; 2. to define (of ideas); 3. to fix, to appoint or constitute, especially with 
the double accusative (Acta x. 42; xvii. 81). The last meaning alone can apply here. Dr. Lange translates festgestelU, 
established. Some of the best oommentators < Chrysostom, Luther, Fritsscne, Olshausen, Philippi, Robertson, Alford. 
Hodge, and even Meyer) understand it here of a mere declaration, or a subjective manifestation ana recognition of Christ 
as toe Son of God m the hearts of men. But there is confessedly no instance where &pt£«tr means to declare, to manifest, 
to prove. And then the human recognition of the Meesiahship of Christ was the result of an act of God. Paul speaks 
here not of the preexistent, bat of the incarnate Christ, of the God-Man. Under this view Christ was divinely decreed 
and objectively fxed, constituted, and inaugurated as the Son of God in power or majesty (ir bxxrapn Is to be connected 
with vtov, not with the verb) at His resurrection, which implied the principle and germ of the resurrection of all be¬ 
lievers, and by which the man Jesus was exalted and made partaker of the divine glory of the Logos In His preexistent 
state. Oomp, Phil. ii. 9-11; John xvii. 5. In a similar sense vomit is used, Acta i£ 88: ««God hath made this Jesus 
whom ye have crucified, Lord and Christ." Paul had probably in mind the divine decree (pH, Sept. wpberuypa), 
Ps. ii. 7: “ Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thee," which he expressly refers to the resurrection. Acts xiii. 
S3 ; comp. Heb. L 5; v. 6. This is, of course, not to be understood in the Socinian sense, which denies the eternal Son- 
ship of Christ; on the contrary, the eternal SonshipCEtom. viii. 3 ; Qal iv. 4: Col. i. 16; Phil. ii. 7) precedes and under¬ 
lies the historical Sonship, just as the Divinity of Christ is necessarily implied in His incarnation: for He oould nev«T 
have become Ood-Man, if He had not been God before. The eternal, metaphysical Sonship of the Logos, which b> 
ooftqual with the Father, was indicated by Paul in ver. 3, row vtov ovrov, before speaking of the incarnation, and is, in 
its nature, incommunicable; but tbe historical Sonship of the God-Man, which dates indeed from the incarnation (Luke 
i. 35), but was not frilly developed, publicly established, and made manifest till the resurrection, is communicated to 
believers ) first terminally in regeneration, whereby they are made “ sods of God," Bom. viii. 14, and frilly in their 
resurrection, viii. 23, when what is here sown in weakness will be raised in power (iv bvrdpei), l Cor. xv. 43. Hence the 
risen 8aviour is calied “ the first-born among many brethren/* Bom. viii. 29; “ the first-born from the dead " (specs 4- 
tokos in twv rttcpmr), Col. i. 18: Bev. i. 5. Comp. Dr. Lange, Exeg. Notes , p. 61. Forbes, Analyt. Com., p. 94, and Cremer, 
BibL theoU Wbrterbuch, sub. opiQm. The translation of the Vulgate : qui prsedestinatm cst Filius Dei , rests on a false 
reading or gloss: woooptottrrof.—P. 8.] 

• ver. 4 .—{ir ovrapti may be connected adverbia lly with bpwMvros (= rov ir tvr. bp.), with power , powerfully, 
effectually, krtifliglich, qewaltig (Luther, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Hodge), or better objectively with tbe 
preceding noun vtov #cov, tn power (Melanchthon: “ Declaratus est esse Filius Dei potens ,” Philippi. Ho ftnann, Lange). In 
the former case, the words refer to the resurrection as an exhibition of the Divine power; in the latter, they contrast 
the majesty and power of the risen Son of God with the weakness of His human nature, the ccBireia, implied in <r*p£— 
P. S.1 

T Ver. 4.—{Dr. Lange translates if oon-aus, from, out qf, as indicating the origin, corresponding to he owipparot, 
ver. 8. Bengel: “ he non modo tempos , sed nexwn rerun denotat.” The preposition he marks in both cases, vers. 3, 4, 
the source from or out of which the relation springs. The seed of David is the source of the human nature of Christ; 
the resurrection is the starting-point of His divine nature, not in its preexistent state, of course, but in its directive his¬ 
torical manifestation and public recognition among men. Comp. Exeg. Notes. —P. 8.] 

• Ver. 4.— [Arderramt rexpmr, the resurrection qf the dead, TodUn-auferslehung, is not identical with aritrruatt in 
rsKpmv, resurrection from the dead <E. V.), but is a stronger summary expression which comprehends the resurrection of 
Christ and the believers as one connected whole or single fact, inasmuch as the resurrection of Christ, who is “ the 
Resurrection and the Life ** itself implies and guarantees the resurrection of all the members of His mystical body; 
comp. John xi. 25; Acts iv, 2; xvii. 32; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 12. Alford : “ We must not render as K. V. * the 
resurrection from the dead,* but 4 the resurrection qf the dead,* regarded as accomplished in that of Christ.’* Comp, 
also Philippi and Wordsworth.—P. S.] 

• Ver. o.—felt vvaxobv wicremt (without the article) occurs onoe more, Rom. xvi. 26, and may be translated 
as a compound noon: QlauJbensathortam. The words express the design and object of Paul’s apostleShip, vis., that 
through its instrumentality all the nations be brought to a saving faith in Christ. The different views on the meaning 
of stone, whether it be objective faith, Jtdes oust creditor, or subjective faith, Jldes qua creditor, do not affect the trans¬ 
lation. See Exeg. Notes.— P. S.J 

10 Ver. 6.—(The E. V. and Dr. Lange make a comma after bpsle, and regard nXyroi T. Xp. as being In apposi¬ 
tion to vptlt. Bo also the New Testament of the Am. Bible Union, which, however, omits the artiole before coded, 
and renders : among whom are ye also, called qf Jesus Christ. But Laohmann, Tischendorfc De Wette, Meyer, Alford, 
omit the comma and connect kAstoI as the predicate with iori: Among whum ye also are called of Jesus Christ 
Meyer: ** Unter welchen auch ihr Bcruftnt Jem Christi Hid.* 1 Alford thinks that the assertion among whom are ye, with 
a comma alter vpelt, would be flat and unmeaning. This, however, is not the case. See Exeg. Notes. —P. S.] 

11 Ver. 7 .—[ir 'P (bpg, ver. 7, and toIv ir 'Pwpg, ver. 15, are omitted in Cod. G. Bom. and SohoL Cod. 47, but this 
omission is too isolated to have any critical weight. Comp. Meyer against Beiche’s inference.—P. S.J 

13 Ver. 7. —[According to the usual construction btill adhered lo by Wordsworth, who makes a comma after dytotc, the 
first seven verses form hut one sentence, in which case we would have a double subject, via. IlaOAoc and vaptf «cau ctp^nt 
instead of x<&ptv *at eipftnjr (Atfyct), and a repetition of the persons addressed, vis., rots iv ‘Pup# and vutr. But it is 
impossible that such a gross grammatical irregularity should occur not only here, but in all the Panline Epistles, as also 
in 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, and Apoc. i. 4. The nominative and cipijnj. as well as the itplr, clearly indicate that the 


salutation proper, while the preceding words form the inscription. Hence there should be a period before xdptt. Bo 
Knapp-Goeschen, Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Theile-Stier, Alford, in their editions, as well as most of the modern oom¬ 
mentators. Tholuek is wrong when he says that Fritzsche was the first to suggest this division. Bexa already did it. 

Novam hie periodum incipio , adscripts puncto post ay tots.” —P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 7.— [Grace to you, without be, is in accordance with the Greek and the Vulg. (gratia vobis et pax) and 
preferable. The E. V. is inconsistent, sometimes inserting be and sometimes omitting it. The verbal form to be sup¬ 
plied after ^dptf in this oase would not be the annunciative or mandatory cons, be, but the optative cut, may be ; frr ths 
plots vplr is_no‘ an elliptical doxology, nor an authoritative benediction, but a prayer or earnest wish ; oomp. I f etas 
U 2, vplr «at «t pjrn whijQvvOeir) ; Jude 2, eAcov . • • «-Aiy9vv#cts.—P. S.] 
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CHAPTER L 1-7. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Pi BET 8 eotion.— Jnecrivtion and greeting. — Paul, a 
servant of Jeeue Christ . called to be an Apostle , 
set sport for the Gospel of God.—Hie gospel in 
harmony with the Ola Testament (of the Jews): 
A gospel of Christ , who, in Bis human nature 
ana Mis historical pedigree, is the Son of David; 
but who, in His spiritual gloru, appears as the 
principle of the resurrection of the dead, and as 
the one appointed to be the Son of God in power 
(majesty). By this glorified Christ the Apostle has 
received his Christian and apostolic call, for the 
purpose of calling all nations to obedience to the 
faith .— All the believers in Rome belong to this 
totality. Be accordingly greets the Christians in 
Rome with the apostolic salutation. 

[General Remarks on the Apostolic Saluta- j 
TI 0 N 8 .—On the grammatical structure of the two 
sentences, vers. 1-7, see textual note “ to ver. 7. St. 
Paul opens his Epistles with his name and official 
title, by which he challenges respectful attention to 
his inspired teaching, and with the assurance of bis 
brotherly regard and love for the readers, by which 
he wins their affections. The ancient epistolary style 
unites in a brief inscription what we now distinguish 
as address, greeting, and subscription. Paul com¬ 
bines the heathen and the Hebrew form of saluta¬ 
tion, and inspires both with a deep Christian mean¬ 
ing. 

The Greek and Roman epistolary inscription con¬ 
tained simply the name of the writer in the nomi¬ 
native, and the name of the receiver in the dative 
(e. g., Hkaroiv Atowaiw, Cicero Attico), frequently 
with the addition of the wish for health and pros¬ 
perity, by the words tv nodvttw, more usually 
XoIqhv, or /cu£ft* Xiyn, salutem, or salutem dicit. 
This form we find in the New Testament three 
times: once in the heathen sense, in the letter of 
Lysias to the Roman governor Felix, Ac%s xxiii. 26 
(KXavdtoq Avalos rp .. . /cu^nr), and twice 

in the Christian sense, namely in the circular letter 
of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, which was 
probably written by James, Acts xv. 23 (oi anoa- 
roXot. .. roiq .. . aitlyou; rolq lOvorv yai^nv), 
ind in the Epistle of James, chap. i. 1 (Jaxwfioq 
. . ralq Stndtxa tpvl.aiq . . . /awnv).* From 2» 
John, ver. 10 (xcuqhv avr « ftn Xiytrt), it appears 
that Greek Christians were ‘in the habit of greeting 
one another with the usual /awt (Vulg., ave, comp. 
Matt ixvi. 49; xxvil 29; xxviii. 9 ; Mark xv. 18; 
Luke L 28; John xix. 3). But the heathen formula, 
a s implying a prayer to the gods, had in it a taint of 
idolatry, or, at all events, it referred only to tem¬ 
poral prosperity, and had to give way before long 
to a change in accordance with Christian feeling. 

The Hebrew (and Arabic) form of salutation is 
Ptaee, or Tjb Olio, LXX, ttyijrri 
sot, Peace be with yon; comp. Gen. xxix. 6; xliiL 
23; Ex. xviii. 7 ; Judges vi. 28; 1 Sam. x. 4; Dan. 
x. 19; Luke x. 6, 6, Ac. (With the later Jews the 
usual formula was "'ST*'). The risen Saviour greeted 
'.bus the assembled disciples, John xx. 19, 26, bring- 
taftg the true peace of the soul with God, which He, 

* [Outside of the New Testament the salutatory x« fan* 
la also found in several epistles of Ignatius, in toe epistle 
of (pseudo-) Barnabas, ana In other ancient Christian docu¬ 
ments ; oomp. Eusebius, H R. v. 4; iv. 26.—P. 8.] 


the Prince of Peace, had bought by His atoning 
death and triumphant resurrection (comp. John xiv. 
27; xvi. 83; Matt. x. 12, 13). 

Combining the Graeco-Roman inscription and th 
Hebrew salutation, we would have this form: “/W 
to the Romans. Health and peace be with you.” 

But Paul transforms the Greek /algur and th< 
Hebrew shalom from the prevailing idea of physical 
health and temporal comfort, into the deep mean* 
ing of the saving grace and peace of God in Christ, 
and comprehends in the two words and tlqqrtj 
the richest blessings of the gospel; /op*? being the 
objective cause of the Christian saltation, and n^rjvrj 
its subjective effect in the soul of man. At the 
same time, there is, no doubt, a reference in this 
epistolary greeting to the Mosaic, or rather Aaronic 
benediction, Num. vi. 26, 26: u The Lord make 
His grace shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee ( , from l?n , gratiosus fuit, hence in f 

xdgtq), the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace (cftc, LXX., tlqtjvrjv).” We 
find this salutatory grace and peace not only in th« 
Epistles of Paul, but also in those of Peter and of 
John in the Apocalypse. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. L 2, and Titus i 4 (text, rec.), 
Paul, with reference probably to the Greek version of 
the Aaronic benediction, Num. vi 26 (tXtyan at for 
), adds to the prayer for grace and peace that 
of mercy (tXtoq), which ministers of the gospel need 
more than any other class of men. This threefold 
blessing, corresponding to the threefold Aaronic 
benediction, we find also in 2 John 3.* 

In the Epistle to the Romans, where Paul, con¬ 
trary to his habit, addressed a congregation which he 
had not founded, or even visited, be amplifies the 
Graco-Hebrew inscription and salutation still more, 
and inserts parenthetically some of the fundamental 
doctrinal ideas of the Epistle, as suggested by the 
mention of 44 the gospel of God,” namely: (1.) The 
connection of the gospel with the Old Testament 
revelation, ver. 2; (2.) the divine-human nature of 
Christ, who is the subject of that gospel, vers. 8, 4; 
(3.) his call to the apostleship of afi the Gentiles bj 
Christ, which gives him a right to address himself 
also to the Romans, ver. 6. In the richness of this 
salutation we see the overflowing fhlness of Paul’s 
mind, and the importance he attached to this Epis¬ 
tle. Calvin: Epistola tola sic methodica est , ut 
ipsum quoque exordium ad rationem artis composi 
turn sit. —r. S.] f 

Ver. 1 .— Paul. — Saul as Paul, i. e ., the Small, 
in opposition and contrast to Bar-Jksus, Eltmaj 
the Sorcerer of Cyprus, Acts xiii. 8. [Saul and 
Paul. Paulos is the Hellenistic, Paulus the Latin 
form for the Hebrew Saul, though differing from it 
in meaning. It was chosen as the nearest allusive 
and alliterative equivalent, and as a name already 

# [In post-apostolio literature, Clement of Rome wiahea 
the Corinthians x4hc *** Polycarp, ad Phii., in¬ 

stead of this, has f A « o « koI cipnm) (comp. Gal. vi. 16: ctpifr| 
hr* alrrovs kcu fA«o«). The Jfarfyrtum Polyoarpi, in its 
inscription, prays for fA«of. «unfrnf sol dydvq, which 
corresponds with the formula m Jude 2. In the episttai of 
the congregations of Southern Ganl, A. D. 167 (Eusebius, 
H. JB . v. 1-4), we have cipifrif sol x4>« 66 $ a. —P. 8.J 

t [Besides the commentaries, comp. J. B. Bittinger; 
The Greetings Pant, in the Am. Prtsb. and Thect. Re 
dew fbr Jan. and April, 1867; and especially J. 0. Theo. 
Otto: Ueber den apostolischen Segetugruss 
sal «tp4r*, und vipst, lAcos, tlpjrn, in the John 
hOc her fur DnstscheTheologie, vol. xii. No. 4 (Gotha, 18071 
pp. 678-697.—P. B.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


familiar to the Greeks; while Saul, as a proper 
name, was unknown to them. The name Saul —the 
most distinguished name in the genealogy of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to which Paul belonged (Rom. xL 
1; Phil iii. 5; comp. Acts xiii 21)—the Apostle 
used among the Jews, the name Paul among the 
Gentiles, and in the later part of his life exdumvely. 
The Jews and early Christians often had two names, 
either similar in sound and identical in meaning, as 
Silas and Silvanus (the former occurring uniformly 
In the Acts thirteen times, the latter four times in 
the Epistles), Lucas and Lucanus * (Col. iv. 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24); or similar in sound but 
different in meaning, as Jesus and Justus (CoL iv. 
11), Saul and Paul, EiQel and Pollio ; or different 
in sound but identical in meaning, as Cephas (He¬ 
brew) and Peter (Greek); or different both in sound 
and meaning, as Jacob and Israel, Simon and Peter , 
Bartholomew and NathanaeL John and Mark (Acts 
xii. 12, 25), Simeon and Niger (xiii 1), Barsabas 
and Justus (l 28). It is possible that the Apostle 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, received this name in early 
youth in Tarsus (Lightfoot), or inherited it from 
some ancestor, who may have adopted it in becom¬ 
ing a freedman, or in acquiring the Roman citizen¬ 
ship ; Paul being the well-known cognomen of sev¬ 
eral distinguished Roman families, as the gens 
jEmilia, Fabia, Julia, Sergio, Ac It is more prob¬ 
able, however, that he chose the name himself after 
he entered upon his labors among the Gentiles, as a 
part of his missionary policy to become a Greek to 
the Greeks, in order to gain them more readily to 
Christ (1 Cor. lx. 19-23). At all events, the name 
Paul is first mentioned during his first great mis¬ 
sionary ioumey, when he, taking henceforth prece¬ 
dence of Barnabas in words and in acts, struck Ely- 
mas the sorcerer with blindness, and converted Ser¬ 
gius Paulus, the pro-consul of Cyprus, to the Chris¬ 
tian faith (Acts xiii. 8). After this striking fact, he 
is uniformly called Paul in the latter chapters of the 
Acts, and in all the Epistles. But we have no right, 
fbr this reason, to infer (with Jerome, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Ewald, and others) that the name Paul was 
a memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus as 
his first-fruit. For (1.) he may have converted many 
Jews and Gentiles before that time; (2.) pupils are 
called after their teachers and benefactors, and not 
vice versd; (8.) Luke gives no intimation to that 
effect, and connects the name Paul, not with that of 
the proconsul of Cyprus (xiii. 7, 12), but with that 
of Elymas the sorcerer (ver. 8). The last circum¬ 
stance favors the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Lange, 
that the name expresses the symbolical significance 
of the victory of Paul, the small man of God, over 
Elymas, the mighty magician of the devil, as a New 
Testament counterpart of the victory of David over 
Goliath, or of Moses over the sorcerers of Egypt. 
Dr. Lange, however, admits the probability that Paul 
bad Ids Roman name before this occasion. At all 
events, the change of name has nothing whatever to 
do with his conversion; and all allegorical interpre- 
Ations of Chrysostom, Augustine, Wordsworth, and 
others, which go on this assumption, are merely 
pious fancies, which are sufficiently refuted by the 
net that the Apostle is repeatedly called Satd long 

• [Lueanus does not ooear in the Greek Testament, 
rat In several Latin M88. the third Gospel is inscribed: 
Boangelium secundum Lucanum. The Greek Aovcac is, no 
ioubt, a contraction of the Latin Lucanus, as lihec is of 
Bilvanus. Some commentators, however, identify the names 
Luoas and Lucius (Acts xiii. 1; Bom. xvi. 21.)—P. 8.] 


after his conversion, as in Acts ix. 25, 80; xii 26; 
xiii 1, 2. 7, 9; and that it is said of Saul in one 
passage (xiii 9), that he was “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost."—P. a] * 

A servant of Jesus Christ.—nirn *137. 
This is not merely the general designation of tbs 
pious man (Fritzsche: Christi cultor, Eph. vl 6), 
but the designation of his offioe (Tholuck); 1 Cor. 
iv. 1; Phil I 1; James l 1. Reiche: The word 
implies unlimited obedience. Schott: “ dotUoq de¬ 
notes the Christian, so far as he, in the discharge 
of a special Christian calling, surrenders Jnmseu 
completely to God’s will and excludes his own 
preference." Here the Christian call in its uni¬ 
versal character is meant, Just as it appears 
in the apostleship, after the absolute service of 
the one great servant of God, Is. liil Never¬ 
theless, there is no tautology in the addition: called 
to be an apostle . Calvin: Apoetolatus ministerU 
est species. The same office, related to Christ, 
makes the dovXo?, in the absolute sense (comp. 
Is. liil); but, related to the world, it makes the 
anoaxokos. [A servant, literally bondsman (don- 
log, from dio), to bind), denotes generally, like the 
corresponding Hebrew nirp 137, a relation of de¬ 
pendence on God, and eheerfiil obedience to His 
will. Paul glories in this service, which is perfect 
freedom. The more we feel bound by the authority 
of Christ, the more we are free from the bondage of 
men. Deo servire vera Ubertas est (Augustine). In 
a wide sense, the term applies to all believers, who 
are both children and servants of God (Is. ixv. 18; 
Dan. iil 26; Rom. vl 22; xiv. 4; Eph. vl 6; 
1 Cor. vii. 22 ; 1 Peter ii. 16; Rev. xix. 2, 5); in • 
special and emphatic sense, it is used of the chosen 
office-bearers in the kingdom of God, as Moses, the 
prophets, and kings in the Old Testament (Dent, 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. i. 1; Is. xlix. 5; Jer. xxv. 4), and 
the ministers of the gospel in the New, particularly 
the apostles (so here; Phil l 1; Tit. i. 1; Col iv # 
12; James 1 1; 2 Pet. I 1; Rev. i. 1). Hodge: 
u Servant is a general official designation, of which, in 
the present case, apostle is the specific explanation." 
Paul 44 rejects all human authority in matters of 
faith and duty, and yet professes the most absolute 
subjection of conscience and reason to the authority 
of Jesus Christ." Wordsworth: “Other men, in 
the beginning of their epistles, especially those which 
they addressed to the Roman people, recited their 
own titles as rulers, kings, or conquerors; but the 
apostles claim to be heard as JotUo*, bondsmen, 

* [I add, as a curiosity, a quotation from Dr. Words- 
worth, who, in his Com. on Acts xiii. 0, uncritically com¬ 
bines ail the various interpretations of the name (except 
Dr. Lange’s, which was then not yet known to him), and 
assigns no lees than eight reasons for the obange of Send 
into Paul: (1.) Because SovAoc was a purely Jewish name. 
(2.) Because among the Greeks it might expose him to con¬ 
tempt, as having the same sound as wodAoc, wanton (see 
Homer, Hymn. Mercur., 28, and Ruhnken in loc .). (8.) 
To indicate his change and call to a new life; bom a Jew 
to a Christian ; from a persecutor to a preacher of the goe- 
pel. (4.) But in the change much of the original name 
was left and commemorated what he had been. The fire 
of seal of SovAos still glowed in the heart of IladAev, bat 
its flame was purified bv the Holy Ghost (5.) His new 
name denoted also his mission to the Gentiles, the Ramans 
being fiuniliar with the name Paulus. (6.) It was a token 
of humility, Paulus-parvulus (1 Cor. xv. Q). (7.) It oom- 
memoratea tbe cognomen of Paul's first (7) convert Ser- 

e 'us-Paulus, and was a good augury of his future sucosM 
the Roman world. (8.) It indicates Paul's intended 
supremacy in the Roman or Western Church as 
from th' Aramaic name Cephas, and the Greek name Peter 
-P.8 
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l a nds men of Jesus Christ.” Oomp., however, my 
annotation on AnooroXoq, which is a title of dignity 
and authority.—P. S.]— -Jesus Christ That is, 
Jesus is the Christ. Dealing with the Roman 
Christians, the Apostle had no ground for saying 
the reverse: Christ Jesus, & The Christ is 
Jesus. 

Called to be an apostle.—As he had had to 
defend his call before the Corinthians and Galatians 
on account of opponents, he does it here because he 
was not yet personally known to the Roman Church. 
[Called; chosen, appointed, not self-called, but 
called by Christ, in opposition to an arbitrary self- 
constituted authority (aiVro-alj^Toc, self-appointed), 
and called directly by Christ, without the interven¬ 
tion of church authority, comp. Gal. i 1: “ Not of 
men (an ar&qdmotr), nor by any man (J* Ar&gto- 
7iov\ but by Jesus Christ,” Ac. The word refers to 
the historical call, not to the eternal election. Cal¬ 
vin : Neque enim iis assentior, yui earn de qua loqui¬ 
tur vocationem ad etemam Dei electionem referunt. 
—P. S.] The expression, apostle, has here its widest 
significance. Christ, the Risen One, has called him; 
be is therefore, in the most positive sense, a witness 
of His resurrection, and this implies the apostolic 
witness of the whole of His miraculous person and 
work. [Apostle is a title of dignity, signifying the 
highest order of servant; every apostle being a ser¬ 
vant of Christ, but not every servant an apostle of 
Christ. The one brings out the dependence of Paul 
on Christ, the other his authority over the congrega¬ 
tions, and the latter is conditioned by the former. 
The term apostle may designate, etymologically, any 
delegate, commissioner, or missionary, but more par¬ 
ticularly, as here, and in most passages, a chosen eye 
and ear witness of the life of Christ, who was personally 
instructed and selected by Him for the work of laying 
the foundation of the Christian Church, and teaching 
her through all subsequent generations. The apostles 
were inspired messengers of Christ, not to a particu¬ 
lar charge, but to the whole world. The term is 
therefore generally restricted to the twelve (Luke vi. 
18), and to Paul, who was likewise directly called by 
the Lord (Gal. 11, 12; Acts ix. 15; xxvi. 17). The 
sudden call of the persecuting Paul to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles corresponds to the sudden call 
of the Gentiles to Christianity, just as the gradual 
Instruction of the Jewish apostles accords with the 
long training of the Jewish nation for the gospel.— 

Separated, set apart.—Not equal to chosen of 
God (De Wette), nor to appointed by the Church 
(with reference to Acts xni. 2; Olshausen),* but 
directed to and appointed for this particular calling, 
through the whole providential course of his life 
(comp. Gal i. 16). An It*<r#a* first took 

place with him [at his birth, comp. Gal I 10: 6 
aqoviocu; pt Ix xo»A*aq fsijvgoq fio v 9 sou 
xaJtlocu;, x.r.L; then.—P. S.] when he was sent 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem [?]; a second [third!, at 
his conversion and retreat into Arabia; and a third 
[fourthl, at his special appointment as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 2 ff.; Gal ii.). The bib- 

# [Wordsworth, also, explains the word from Acts xiii. 
2, where the Holy Ghost says: ‘A^opfocrt (the word here 
wed by Paul) ty pot rbv Boerd/for *al SadAov r& epyor 
6 spevKUkwM mJrmk, so that he was both xXifr6t and 
Paul was not only called by God, but was also 
varinly set apart tor the apostolic office vy an outward mfe- 
sion and ordination at His command. But Acts xiii. % 
evidently refers to a special and joint mission of Barnabas 
and Batu.—P. fij 


lical oqitssr must be distinguished from nqo 
ysvtaantsv or IxXivto&as % as well as fron 
xaXttr; it denotes the Divine determination o t 
the historical career of the man (see Acts xvii. 2d} 
[Meyer refers dupo>Qurtihw; to the historical call at 
Damascus, and compares oxtvoq UXoyrk, Acts ix. 
16; xxvi. 16 ff. The word is an explanation of 
nXqtoq anbaroXoq, and gives us the additional ides 
of destination. It implies that Paul was selected 
from the world, singled out, consecrated to, and des¬ 
tined for the gospel service, at the time of his con¬ 
version. It refers to the Divine appointment for the 
apostolic office in general, while 090 gleans, in Acts 
xiii 2 , refers to a special mission, fapooitur, like 
xaXnr, looks to the historical call, noooQitfw to the 
eternal decree, but the former is only an execution 
in time or actualization of the latter.—P. S.] 

Unto the gospel of God.—That is, not the 
gospel having God for its object (Chrysostom), but 
the gospel given by God (2 Cor. xl 7) for promulga¬ 
tion. [It is the genitive, not of the object, but of 
origin and possession; God’s gospel, whose author 
is God, and whose theme is Christ and His salvation 
by free grace; comp. vers. 8 , 4; xv. 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2 , 8 , 9.—P. 8 .] GospeL* Without the article.f 
According to De Wette and Schott, it is here not 
the internal matter or contents of the gospel, but 
the fvayytXitto&a*. [De Wette: sur, Ver- 
kundigung dee Evangeliums .—P. 8 .] Tholuck, on 
the contrary: u EvayyiXsov does not stand for 
the infinitive tvayytXitta&as, as we learn 
from the relative o, but it is only an indefinite 
method of expression, as 2 Cor. il 12 ; x. 14.” We 
would say, rather, that it is the concrete method of 
expression, implying that the knowledge of salvation 
cannot be without preaching, and preaching cannot 
be without the matter of the gospel 

Yer. 2 . Which He promised before by His 
prophets in the holy Scriptures.—[So that 
God stood pledged, as it were, to reveal the gospel.] 
The second verse must not be read, with Beza [and 
the authorized English version, which often closely 
follows Beza], as parenthesis. The same expression 
occurs, 2 Cor. ix. 5 [ttpt ngotnsjyyiXfibvr tvXoyiav 
vn<or, your bounty before promised.—P. 8.1 The 
mention of the Old Testament promise of the gos¬ 
pel must not only authenticate the Apostle to the 
Jewish Christians, but it must also enforce the gos¬ 
pel for the Gentile Christians. This preceding prom¬ 
ise lay specifically in the Messianic passages (De 
Wette); and, at the same time, according to the 
New Testament view, in the meaning of the whole 
of the Old Testament, which promised the univer¬ 
sal Pauline gospel (see ch. x.). The expression 
yg aq>al, without the article, does not denote pas¬ 
sages of Sctipture (Dr. Paulus [Meyer] ), but y^oupai 
ayteu has become, according to De Wette, a nomen 
proprium.f [The second verse teaches that the 
gospel is no abrupt innovation or afterthought, but 
the forethought of God, the fulfilment of His prom¬ 
ise, and “ the desire of all nations.” This harmony 
of the New and Old Dispensations should be a con 


• [The Anglo-Saxon gospel, i. either l 
G od’s spell, is the precise equivalent for the < 

WAtov, t. good news, glad tidingB (of salvation). Geo 
Marsh, In bis Lectures on the English Language, New York, 
I860, p. 80, has a note on the two derivations, either from 
the name of the divinity God- or from the adjective gOd, 
good , and leant to the latter.—P. 8.1 

t [Comp. Winer, N. T. Grammar, p. 118 f ed. 7th r Hi 
Textual Note «.-P. A] 

l [Comp. Textual Note s .—P. 8.1 
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rioting proof of the Divine origin of Cfiristi&nity, is concerning the goepel in incomplete New Teste 
not only to the Jews, who already believe in the Old ment development, and not merely in its Old Tests 
Testament, and need only be convinced that Jesus ment outline. Meyer says that the connection ol 
of Nazareth was really the promised Messiah, but n with *vayyiX*or [instead of the pew 
also to the heathen, who well know that it is the ex- objeeti] does not elsewhere occur in the New Teste* 
elusive prerogative of God to foresee and prearrange ment. But it must be noticed that here the act of 
the future. In this view, Christianity is the oldest preaching the gospel of evangelization is connected 
as well as the latest religion, going back to the first with the gospel itself. Besides, the parenthesis has 
promise in Paradise, and even beyond the beginning its influence upon the expression, 
of time, to the eternal counsel of God. Augustine Ver. 8 , 4. Who was bora, Ac.—The words 
says: “ The New^ Testament is concealed in the Old; from ytrofilrov to vtxqior (vers. 8 and 4) are not 
the Old Testament is revealed in the New.” By an abrupt parenthesis (according to Griesbach and 
his prophets, is not to be confined, of course, to Knapp), but part of the sentence.* They character 
the sixteen prophetical books, but extends to the ize the Son of God, not according to the antithesis 
whole Old Testament Scriptures, as far as they con- of the human and divine nature of Christ in itself^ 
tain the gospel, from the promise of the serpent- but according to the revelation of this antithesis in 
bruiser, Gen. iiL 25, to MaL iv. 2. In fact, the en- the national Old Testament limitation, and in the 
tire Scripture is one organic system of prophecies universal New Testament expansion and elevation of 
and types bearing testimony to Christ; John v. 89. the person of Christ to heavenly majesty, in accord- 
—P. Sw] ance with the analogy of Phil. U. 6 . Yet that onto- 

Yer. 8 . Oonoeraing his Son.— This refers to logical antithesis is reflected in this historical aotithe- 
t vayyiX o r , gospel, ver. 1,* and not to promised, sis. The historical Christ has a double genealogy 
ver. 2 , as Tholuck, Meyer f Alford, Hodgel, and and history, which is represented in the following 
others would have it For the question further on analogies and antitheses: 

ytroptr oc lx anlquaroq AavtiS xatd traqua, 

oQKF&tk viog Gtov Ir dtW/ut 1$ dtcurtdtrtag nxqorr xata itnvaa aymovrtjq. 

[This antithetic parallelism, already hinted at by Bengel, is also brought out by Forbes (AnalgL Cbm. 
p. 97), and may be more clearly and fully set forth in this way: 

" Concerning His Son, 

Who was born [Son of Man in weakness) 
from the seed of David, 
as to the flesh. 

Who was Installed Son of God in power 
from the resurrection of the dead, 
as to the Spirit of holiness,— 

Even Jeans Christ our Lord."—P. S.J 


The ytrofit roe denotes not merely the being 6om, 
but, in a wider sense, the genealogical procession 
from the seed of David (see Matt. L 1 ft). [The 
house of David represented the flower of the Jewish 
nation, and foreshadowed the kingdom of Christ. 
That the Messiah was to proceed from this royal fam¬ 
ily, was predicted in the Old Testament, Is. xi. 1; 
Jer. xxiii. 5; Pa. cxxxiL 11; and generally expected 
by the Jews, Matt. xxii. 42; John vil 42; Acts xiii. 
28. Meyer, without good reason, confines lx ani(j- 
fiatog Aavtii to the male line of descent, and refers 
both genealogies of Matthew and Luke to Joseph; 
Melanchthon, on the contrary, identifies ex semine 
David with ex virgins Maria; and Wordsworth 
infers from the words that Mary, as well as Joseph, 
was of the lineage of David. Comp. Com. on the 
genealogies in Matt. L and Lake iii. Alford: “ The 
words ix aniquatoq A. oast a hint back at the 
promise just spoken of. At the same time, in so 
solemn an enunciation of the dignity of the Son of 
God, they serve to show that, even according to the 
human side, His desoent had been fixed in toe line 
of him who was Israel's anointed and greatest king.” 

—p. a] 

In distinction from this appearance of Christ 
In human nature, the idea of the exalted Christ is 
sxpreesed by the words, oq t ig viog Gtov 
ir dvvdy t, established as Son of God in 

• [Grotra*: ** Hoe refertmr ad <Uud quod prmoessit Hay 
frt i w; explioatur nempe, de quo apat Me termo bona nun - 
Mont.** So also Galvin, Bengel, the B. V., and all who 
regard ver. 2 aa a parenthesis. The sense in either oase is 

cense Christ is the great subject of the gospel—P. 8.1 


power. The attempt to analyze and divide this 
one conception (for example, in Luther's German 
translation) has obscured the passage very much. 
The Son of God, in distinction from His Old Testa¬ 
ment origin, is absolutely destined (tynTfilrog, Acts 
x. 42) to be the Son of God in majesty, or in the 
majestic exercise of bis power (see Phil ii. 6 ft) 
The oqithw of God constitutes the central point of 
all kindred conceptions—of the oqo&taieu. Acts xvii. 
26; of the nqoo()itnv, Rom. vui. 29; and of the 
aqofjitfw, Gal i. 16. It expresses here God's abso¬ 
lute determination or establishment concerning Christ 
as the centre of all the historical developments of 
the new world, the Head of all things (Matt xxviii. 
18; Eph. i. 20 ft). The expression refers not to 
the Son of God as such simply, but to the Son of 
God as exalted to heavenly majesty. As such, He is 
ooKjd-tiq, not merely ftooopur&tfc, preedestinaius 
(Ambrose, Augustine,f Vulgate, Ac., according to 
the Greek fathers, and the gloss nqooqurGirtog), 
But as He is the y t vo fi*r og lx an lq pat og 
Aavtib, his descent from David being the human 
and historical antecedence for his higher dignity; 
so is He oyHJ&tig viog &tou l $ dvaataetmg 

* [So Laohmann, Tieohendorf, Alford, who, in their 
editions, omit the parenthesis, and Meyer in loe. Oomp 
Winer: Grammar N . T . p. 515, 7th ed.: Vide Idnpare 
Mnschattunpm find nicki Parenthescn, tondem Diprto* 
tionen , to/em tie nur den Gedauketsfortschritt, nicki der 
Lav/ der Construction aufhalten.”—P, 8.) 

t [De prted* tancL c. 25. Augustine had but a super* 
ficial knowledge of Greek, and was here, as in Rom. ▼. IS 
and in other passages, misled by the translation of the Vul¬ 
gate, whiob mids : vrmdertinatu* (» p o opwdrfr r o t ).—P. 8.1 
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9t xpf»r. The i* 9 according to the analogy of ix 
snigpurto^ cannot merely mean since the resurrec¬ 
tion, or through {by) the resurrection, but it indicates 
the origin: out of the resurrection. The oniqpa 
Javtid is the whole genealogy, or “ the root of 
Jeaee” (ch. xv. 12), as it became manifest by the 
birth from the Yiigin. Thus, likewise, the resur¬ 
rection is not merely the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, but with the fact of the resurrection 
there are brought to light the strength and root 
of the resurrection of the dead in the world, 
(Eph. i. 19 ff.). It is in accordance with this that 
Christ can say: “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Deep in the heart of the first world—for 
which Christ is the first-born of every creature 
(nqwtotoxof; naur^q xxiatmq, Col. i. 15)—there is 
at work the power, proceeding from the Logos, of 
t new world (Rom. will. 23), for which Christ is 
the first-born from the dead (nponoroxoq ix to/p 
vtxqo/Vj Col. i. 18). And this world of the resurrec¬ 
tion, which became manifest in His personal resur¬ 
rection, continues now to operate dynamically, and 
will continue to do so until the flower of the new 
world appears in the first resurrection of the elect 
(1 Cor. xv. 28), and the fruit in the last general 
resurrection. The Apostle therefore means here the 


power of the resurrection as the cliristological prin¬ 
ciple of life in the world, which has become mani¬ 
fest by the resurrection of Christ, and acts and works 
as the historical principle of the universal resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. Christ arose from his death and 
resurrection as the fixed and established, or insti¬ 
tuted Son of God in power. (Comp, the Messianic 
passage, Ps. ii.: “ 2%is day have I begotten Thee ; ” 
which denotes the very day of the seditious rebellion 
against the Messiah as the grand day of his glorifi¬ 
cation). The destination which Christ had from the 
beginning, became inauguration or institution at His 
resurrection. The boto&tlq therefore, does not 
merely mean “ shown/* “ declaratively established ** 
/Meyer, according to Chrysostom, Snx&irxoq)-,* the 
ix does not mean merely since or after (Theo¬ 
dore?, Erasmus, and others); and the dvdoraou; 
p/xoo/p does not mean merely dvdaxaau; in vtxqow. 
And Philippi, following Melanchthon, and others, 


* [Camp, my textual note No. * Chrysostom: Tt olv fo¬ 
rt* bpioOirrot t row 6ctY0&TOf, AwopavSimc, xptiivro f, 
fookoYSBforot W t* inform* koX tfnfpov. So 

Theopbylact. Luther: erwiesen. Meyer agrees with this 
as to the sense, hut insists that here as elsewhere bpi£*i* 
with the double accusative means to appoint, designate, 
institute some one for something (Acts x. 42). Philippi 
(3d ed.): “ ChrUtus itt alt Sohn Ootids dargbthan, xbwtb- 
ie.n, insofen cr von den Mxsschen, oder in der Uxbkb- 
rccouMO naa Mebbchrn, dutch die Aufcrstehung von den 
Todten dazu Hngesetst '*t. Oans parallel ist der Oedanke, 
Acts xiii. 33.** Alford : “ The bpifav here spoken of is not 
the objective ‘ fixing,’ ‘ appointing ’ of Christ to be the 8on 
of Goo, bat the subjective manifestation in men's minds that 
He is so. Thus the objective words voteiv (Acts ii. 
36 ), yeppqr (Acts xiii 33), are used of the same procf or 
wiantfeslation of Christ’s Sonship by His resurrection. So 
again ttucouiftf, 1 Tim. iil. 10.” Bat all this is oontrary 
to the meaning of bptfeir, which denotes the objective 
fixing and appointing. Wordsworth explains somewhat 
iiflereotly: ‘‘Who was defined (as distinguished from all 
others) by a divine decree, and proclaimed to be the Son 
jt God.” He refers to Ps. ii. 7 as the best exposition of 
this text. “I will deolare the decree (pH) whereby the 
Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I be* 
•utten Thee ” Bengal refers to the same passage and re- 
Mirks that pH here mean* the same as bp*a-fi6t, and 


that the divine decree implies, that the Father has moet 
ifUrmsfjUely said, Thou art my Son. The Airttciitt, the 
tpproving of the Sox. follows in the train of this bpur/i6 *. 

P S.1 


has very properly connected the iv diwi/m witk 
riov and did not follow Luther, Meyer, and 

others in connecting it with oqta&irxoq. Meyer haf 
therefore no ground for opposing the explanation of 
Bengel—that our resurrection is comprehended in 
Christ’s resurrection—by remarking that the term 
the resurrection from the dead is only the general 
expression of the category. 

In the third antithesis, xara <rdpxa, “ac¬ 
cording to the flesh,” means the fleshly or physical 
origin of Christ, but not according to the first con¬ 
ception of <rap£, t. «., the sensuous, susceptible, 
vital fulness of corporeity, as distinct from and sub 
jected to the spirit, or, in a more general sense, the 
“ earthly man,’* av&qunoq /o'ixoq (1 Cor. xv. 47; 
Gen. ii.). Still less has flesh here the second mean¬ 
ing, vit, sinful sensuousness and susceptibility, ai 
opposed to the spirit, and without it; or, in the more 
general sense, the “ natural man,** dvB-qwnoq tpv/s- 
xo<; (John iil. 6 ; 1 Cor. ii. 14). But oaqt has here 
its third meaning, and expresses the physical human t 
nature under the influence of the spirit (John i. 18 ; 
vi. 61), yet in historical relations, or man in his his¬ 
torical finiteness , limitation, and qualification (Gal. 
iv. 4). For Christ’s incarnation, and the growth of 
His physical nature, evidently involved no opposition 
to the “ Spirit of holiness,** but took place under Ha 
consecrating influence. 

[Flesh (<rap$, ) is here, and in all the pas¬ 

sages where it is used of the incarnation (Rom. ix. 

5; 1 Tim. iii. 16; John i. 14; 1 John iv. 2), a 
strong Hebraizing term for human nature , with the 
implied idea, perhaps, of weakness and frailty, though 
not necessarily of sin (somewhat analogous to the 
occasional use of the German der Sterbliche , and the 
English mortal , for man\ It is as correct to say: 
Christ became man (. Menschwerdung ), as to say: 
Christ became fiesh ( incamatio , incarnation, Fleisch- 
werdung ), but the latter expression is more emphatic; 
it exhibits more strongly the condescension of Christ, 
the identity of His nature with our own, and the 
universalneas of His manhood. The word oaqh, 
therefore, when applied to Christ, must not be un¬ 
derstood in an Apollinarian sense, as if Christ merely 
assumed a human body with the animal soul, but noi 
the rational soul, whose place was supplied by the 
divine Logos. It implies the entire human constitu¬ 
tion, body, soul, and spirit, sin only excepted, which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to man. 

It is not the flesh, as opposed to the spirit, that is here 
intended, but the human, as distinct from the divine. 
The flesh, as an organized system of life, is the out 
ward tabernacle and the visible representative of the 
whole man to our senses. The aaql of Christ was 
the seat of a human t/’c/i}, with its affections, and of 
a human rovq or nr tv ft a, with its intelligence (comp. 
Matt, xxvii. 50; John xi. 33; xix. 30), but not of 
the dftaqxla. He was subject to temptation, or 
temptable (Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15), but neither aaqxtxoq 
(Rom. vii. 14), nor V’t'/*xoc; (1 Cor. ii. 14). He ap¬ 
peared not “ in the flesh of sin,’* but only “ in the 

likeness of the flesh of sin ” (Rom. viii. 2). At the 

same time, the limitation, xaroc ad pxa, plainly im 

plies the divine nature of Christ. “Were He a 
mere man,” says Hodge, “ it had been enough to say 
that He was of the seed of David; but as He is 
more than man, it was necessary to limit His descent 
from David to His human nature.”—P. S.1 

Yer. 4. Aocording to the Spirit of holiness 
xara nv* v fi a dvirtoavvrjq .—We accept, with 
Bengel, against Tholick, that the ayso/avrij v 
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certainly distinguished from the dy^otrjq —-just as 
sanctimonia is from sanctitas —in expressing the 
operation of the Spirit, though in a more compre¬ 
hensive relation. This is the Spirit of God, who, as 
the sanctifying Spirit in the world, constitutes the 
-complete opposition and counteraction to the entire 
oorruption of sin; who was first the cause of the 
holy birth of Christ, and then of His resurrection; 
and who now prooeeds from the glorified Christ as 
the principle of the sanctification of humanity and 
the world. Bengel: Ante resurrectionetn latebat 
tub came Spiritus; poet resurrectionem camera 
penitus abscondit Spiritus sanctimonies * We accept 
this statement in a wider sense. From the divina 
natura of Christ as sancttycationis omnis causa (Me- 
lanehthon, Calov, [Bengel, Olshausen], and others), 
we must distinguish the expression so far as it does 
not denote the individual, but the universal vital 
principle of the new birth of humanity. And we 
must distinguish it from the Holy Spirit, the nrtdfia 
amor (Chrysostom, and most commentators; see 
Meyer),t so far as it denotes this principle, not 
merely according to its complete New Testament 
revelation, but also according to the Old Testament 
preparation of the divine-human life. But we must 
not make the distinction so that the nrtdpa ay*»- 
adrijq will represent the difference between the ab¬ 
solute communication of the Spirit to Christ and the 
relative operation of the nrtdna aytor (Tholuck, 
Baur). We shall be secure against confounding the 
ideaB. nvt dfia ayuaovrrjq, Xoyoq or iimtr rod &tou 
(Riickert, Reiche), if we observe the difference be¬ 
tween the universal and individual divine principle 
of life in revelation. This difference is most de¬ 
cidedly ignored by Baur, when he understands by 
the Ttvwpa ay. the Messianic Spirit. When Cle¬ 
mens Romanus, Ep. ii, terms Christ the first 
Spirit ,$ he means the individual designation of the 
divine nature of Christ, yet according to its univer¬ 
sal relation, just as the spirit of a man is the individ¬ 
ual himself, but according to his universal relation. 

[Kara nrtdn<*> aytoxTvrijq is evidently 
the antithesis or counterpart of xara aaq*a. and 
as ad$$ here means the human nature of Cnrist, 
nvkvfia must mean His divine nature, which is all 
Spirit, and intrinsically holy. aymHn'injq is the geni¬ 
tive of qualification, showing that holiness is the 
essential characteristic of Christ’s Spirit, and yet it 
distinguishes this from the nvwpa ay*or, which is 
the technical designation of the third person of the 
Trinity. Comp. John iv. 24: “God (i. e., the di¬ 
vine being or nature which the three persons of the 
Trinity have in common) is Spirit; ” 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
where Christ Himself is called “ the Spirit; ” 1 Tim. 
iii. 10: “justified in Spirit” Ur nr tv nan ); Heb. 
ix. 14: “ Who with an eternal Spirit (J«* nrtv/iaroq 
aituriov) offered Himself without spot to God; ” and 
1 Peter iii. 18, where a somewhat similar distinction 
is made between the flesh and the spirit, or the 
human and divine nature of Christ: “ Being put to 

# [bengel has a large note on rvtvpa hyuv<rvyrft which 
Is well worth reading in fall. He regards dy tanc- 
timonia , as a kind of middle term between Ayttnp, holiness, 
and kyuuryu&s, sanctijtcation. —P. S.] 

t [Wordsworth and Forbes also wrongly identify the 
rvwpa Aytmoihn ft with the wvtvfia aytov, the third person 
in the Jloly Trinity, and thereby destroy the obvious con¬ 
trast of Kard wr. lyuw. and /card a-dptca .—P. 8.] 

X [EpisL ad Cor. H. c. 9: 'Ot Xpvnk f 6 xvptof, 4 nbaas 
rb vpmrov wvtvt ta, iytvrro xai 

wvm qp*s hedhtrtv ovntf tceuifte tf iv Ta&rn r§ rapid 
&woArpp6ft*Sa r6v pur$6v. The Clementine origin of the 
teeond Epistle to the Corinthians is very doubtful—P. 3.] 


death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, 7 
although this passage is not exactly parallel. Meyei 
takes nr*vfia ayHaavryq to mean the «<r*» av&qs* 
no$ , the whole inner life of Christ, which was el* 
rated above all purely human spirits, filled with the 
Spirit of God, sinless and perfect. De Wette: 
“ The soiritucU side of the life of Christ, yet witk 
the attribute of holiness partly as a quiescent quality 
partly as an efficacious power emanating from k* 
Substitute for this: “The Divine side of Christ*! 
person with the essential characteristic of holiness,’* 
Ac., and we can adopt this explanation. If fiesh 
means the whole human nature, it implies a human 
spirit, but not the nrtdpa aymavrr^ % which is es¬ 
sentially Divine.—P. S.] 

Of Jecus Ohrist our Lord. — [’Jiprov Xq«t 
rod rod xvqlov jifdar, ver. 4, in apposition with tov 
viod &fod t anticipated in the E. V. ver. 81. This 
expresses the relation of the exalted Son of God to 
the Apostle and the Roman Christians as the ground 
and bond of their union. They together accepted 
Jesus as the Christ of God, and served Him as their 
common Master. [Alford: “ Having given this de¬ 
scription of the person and dignity or the Son of 
God, very man and very God, he now identifies tide 
divine person with Jesus Ohrist, the Lord and 
Master of Christians—the historical object of their 
faith, and (see words following) the Appointer of 
himself to the apostolic office.” De Wette: u *Jqa. 
Xo. bezeichnet den Sohn Gottes ale historischJeirch- 
liche Erscheinung .” So Tholuck, Philippi. Jems 
Is the personal, Christ the official name; the former 
expresses His true character and mission and relation 
to the world, the latter His connection with the Old 
Testament and the promise of God. Jesus, i. e^ 
Saviour , was the Hebrew name, announced by the 
angel before His birth, Matt. i. 25; Luke i. 81, and 
given at His circumcision, Luke it 21; Christ, the 
Greek equivalent for the Hebrew Messiah, i. &, the 
Anointed^ exhibits Him as the fhlfiller of all the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament, as the 
divinely promised and anointed Prophet, Priest, and 
King of Israel, who had for ages been the desire of 
all nations and the hope of all believers. Lord is 
here, and often, applied to Christ in the same sense 
in which the Septuagint usee xt'fto? for the Hebrew 
and nirn. See the Lexica. Christ is so 
called as the supreme Lord of the New Dispensation, 
or the sovereign Head of Christendom, to whom all 
believers owe allegiance and obedience.—P. S.] 

Ver. 5. Through whom w© received.—After 
stating the common relation of believers to Christ 
there follows the account of the special relation of 
the Apostle to Him. It is plain that neither ver. 6 
nor ver. 6 can be parenthetical; but here is prepared 
the whole treatment of the Epistle on the relation 
between the call of the Apostle and the call of the 
church at Rome. dS of*. Christ is the personal 
means of communicating his call on God’s part 
[or the mediatorial agent in conferring grace from 
God to man, comp. Gal. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 9.—P. 8.]. 
ildpon** (received) denotes not only the free 
divine gift, but also the living religious and moral 
appropriation by frith. It is plain that the plural 
here has reference to the call of Paul alone (not to 
the apostles in general, according to Bengel), from 
the following signature of his apostieship, by whick 
he is the Apostle to the Gentiles.* 

* [Comp, the note of Meyer in loco against Keiche, an! 
of Alford against Peile, who infers that the subject of 1AA 
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Gkaoe [in general] and apostleship [in particu- 
kr.—P. S.]. Grace, as the operative call to salvation 
and to the fall experience of salvation in justifica¬ 
tion, is the preliminary condition for every Christian 
office, and, above all, to the apostleship. The grand 
unfolding of his apostleship was therefore preceded 
by an extraordinary degree of grace [in his conver¬ 
sion]. The explanation, ?<*£*•' ajioaxoknq, <,race 
*f apostleship (Hendiadys, so Chrysostom, Hess, Phi¬ 
lippi, and others), obliterates the force of that pre¬ 
liminary condition; • but when the grace is regarded 
merely as pardoning grace (Augustine, Calvin), the 
fundamental part is mistaken for the whole. Thus, 
also, the extraordinary apostolic gifts (jaolonctxa) 
to which Theodoret Luther, and others refer /dqir, 
presuppose grace (xdgsq) already. Meyer under¬ 
stands the expression to mean Divine grace in 
general; that is, the translation into the com¬ 
munion of the beloved of God. 

Unto obedience of faith [*t? 'wax017? 
niaxttaq, warn Glavbensgehorsam, comp Rom. 
xvL 26.—P. S.]. That is, for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing obedience to the faith. The eiq denotes not 
merely the purpose, but also the operation of the 
apostleshipan instance of Pauline conciseness. It 
may be asked here, whether the genitive nlaxemq 
indicates the object, or must be read as apposition: 
the faith which consists in obedience [to the Word 
and Will of Christ.—P. S.].f But this question is 
limited by the seoond, whether nUnvq can stand in 
the objective sense as fide* quje creditor [quod ere - 
dendum est, doctrina Christiana. —P. S.] f Meyer 
denies this, and asserts that nUrttq, in the New 
Testament, is constantly subjective faith [fide* qua 
creditor, fids* credens .—P. S.], though it is often 
made objective, as here, and is regarded a power, 
or controlling principle.^ But this would give us 
the idea of obedience toward the faithful. The 
obedience here meant is either identical with faith 
(the obedience which consists in faith, according to 
Theophylact, Calving), or it is obedience to faith in 
its objective form. Tne latter interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the expressions vnaxoij xov Xgurxov, 
2 Cor. x. 5 [vnaxorj r ijq alg&eiaq, 1 Peter L 22], 
and particularly Acts vi 7 [“a great company of 
priests vntixovor t| j nioxn, became obedient to the 
faith,” comp. Rom. x. 16: vnnxovaar t ft sixty- 
yekiw. —P. S.]. Comp. 1 Peter L 2, 14. But this 


pWMr mutt be the same as the preoedinv overlook¬ 

ing the formulary character of the phrase 4 xtfpiov bpAr.— 
P. 8L] 

* [Alford: 14 Keep the ripcy «a l dvoarofcf"' separate, 
and strictly consecutive, avoiding all nonsensical figures or 
Hendiadys, Hypallage. and the like. It was the general 
best o wal of grace which conditioned and introduced the 
apodal bestowal («coL as so often, coupling a spetifio portion 
to a whole) of apostleship ; of. 1 Cor. xv. 10.” Augustine: 
44 Qratiam cam omnibus JtdeHbus, aposiotalum auiem non 
earn omnibus eommunem habet.”— P. 8.J 

“ [Or rather: the obedience which consists in folth, in 
the act of believing.—F. S.J 

t [Meyer, 4th ed. 1865, p. 48 : “fisru f&r doctuna 
VDli su nehmen (Beaa, Tolet., Estius, Bengel, Heum., 
Oramer, Bosenm., Flntt, Fritwche, Tholuck, a. MX ist 
durchaus fffffcn den Sprachgcbrauch des N. T. t in welehem 
die starve stets der subjxctws Glaube ist t obwohl qfU vrie 
hier, OBjacmnaT, ats Potent gedacht. Vrgl. xvi. 26; GaL 
ft. 28. Die starve ist, notch P., die Uebersrugung und Zener- 
sieJU (asskxsus und vxducia) von Jesus Christus als dem ein - 
eigen und vollkommenen Vermittler der gbttlichen Onade und 
des teeigen Ltbent, dmrch sein Versbhnungsioerk.' f —P. S.] 

| [So also Hodge: 44 The obedience of foith is that 
ebedienoe which oonsists in foith, or of which folth is the 
eontrollingprinciple.” Wordsworth: “That Imis 11 ^ * 
all nations to that foith whioh manifests itself in 1 


__ hearken¬ 
ing to the Word, and in ohedienoe to the Will, of God ”- 

f7a.i 


nUrxvq cannot mean only doctrina fidei. Even obe. 
dience to the gospel (Rom. x. 16) does not expres. 
the most definite form of the objective nUrtvq : thi 
is Christ Himself! An Epistle, sent to Rome by the 
ambassador of a Lord and King, who declared him¬ 
self appointed to call all the peoples of the Roman 
Empire to obedience or allegiance, must have been 
planned in full consciousness of the antithesis, as 
well as of the analogy, between the earthly Roman 
Empire and the Kingdom of Christ. Therefore the 
Apostle expresses the analogy when he characterizes 
himself as an ambassador who appeals to the nations 
to be obedient to his Lord. But the antithesis lies 
in his denoting this obedience as an obedience to the 
faith. We must admit that the idea of the subjec¬ 
tive faith also has here a good sense in itself. Faith 
is not at all arbitrary, but an obligatory obedience 
incumbent upon the inmost soul and conscience; yet 
its obedience is not slavish, but the joyous act of 
free faith, as it is assensus and fiducia. And if we 
accept this, the expression would be an oxymoron, 
like the expression: law of the Spirit But since 
the question is concerning a characterization of the 
apostleship, the fuller idea must be expected: obe¬ 
dience toward the object of fruth, especially as the 
freedom of faith is thereby also declared. Even the 
Christian’s hope can be used in an objective sense 
(Col. L 6). 

Among all the nations (tr itaasr rote 
X&rtovr). —Sinoe this expression constitutes one 
definition with the preceding, it is an improper alter¬ 
native to refer it either to llafi. (Beza) or to tlq 
Incut. nUrttmq (Meyer [Hodge]). We translate 
here, among all the nation* (with Rfickert, Reiche, 
Baur); not among all Gentile* (Tholuck, Meyer), 
because, from the following salutation, the Jews are 
included in the designation, and because it is in har¬ 
mony with the purpose of the whole Epistle to estab¬ 
lish a united congregation from among Jews and 
Gentiles. With this view, the snbordinate idea of 
heathen nation* is immediately introduced, yet not 
clearly before vers. 18, 14, Ac. [Hodge: “The 
apostles were not diocesans, restricted in jurisdiction 
to a particular territory. Their commission was gen¬ 
eral. It was to all nations,”—yet with an amicable 
division of the immense field of labor; comp. GaL 
iL 9; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16.—P. SL1 

For the sake of his name.—(See Acts v. 
41). Not for “ the good ” of His name; nor for 
the glorifying of the same (Meyer), which would 
have been expressed in the form of a doxology,* 
but for the spread of His name (PhiL iL 10). There¬ 
fore the words are not an addition, but an explana¬ 
tory parallel to the expression, “/or obedience to the 
faith” Ac., and relate, in common with this, to the 
antecedent. His name is the object of the faith to 
which the nations should render obedience in His 
name. 

Yer. 6. Among whom are ye also. —We 

place here a comma, and read the words, the called, 
the chosen ones of Jesus Christ , as an address (with 
Riickert, Philippi, Ac.); but not, among whom are 
ye also called of Jesus Christ (with Lachmann, Mey¬ 
er [Alford], and others). For the principal weight 

* [Hot necessarily: comp. Acts ix. 16; xv. 26; xxL 
18, where the same phrase, brio tov br6paros rod tevpism 
liNrod, oocurs in the sense : for the glory of Christ. Mey¬ 
er’s interpretation is also adopted by Alford and Hodge. 
The words aptly express the final end of Paul’s apostil 
ship, whioh was, to promote tho knowledge and glory oi 
Christ. In the “name” of Chris?, is summed up ell that 
He was, did, and suffered.— P. S.l 
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rests on the thought, that the Roman Christians were 
included in the totality of nations to which the Apos¬ 
tle was sent He did not need to say first to them 
that they were the called of Jesus Christ Thus we 
have the beautiful antithesis: I am the chosen Apos¬ 
tle for all nations: you are the chosen believers in 
the midst of all nations: we are therefore directed 
toward each other. 

The oalled of Jesus Christ—Not, whom 
Christ has called (Luther, Ruckert, and others); but 
who, as the called [by the accepted call of God 
through the gospel], belong to and are subject to 
Himfthe genitive of possession; Erasmus [Calvin, 
De Wette], Meyer, and others).* Paul refers the 
call (through Christ) to God (Rom. viii. 80, Ac.; see 
Meyer). The Apostle seems, by this address, to an¬ 
ticipate the salutation itself; but the address must 
prepare the way for the salutation by the reminder 
that he can salute them as pertaining to him. 
[Hodge: “ 01 xXtjroi, the called, means the effectu¬ 
ally called; those who are so called by God as to be 
made obedient to the call. Hence the xXyroi are 
opposed to those who receive and disregard the out¬ 
ward call. . . . Hence, too, xXtjroi and IxXtxroi are 
of nearly the same import; xcrra nqo&taw xXrjroi, 
Rom. viii. 28; comp. Rom. ix. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 
We accordingly find xXtjroi used as a familiar desig¬ 
nation of believers.*’ This is not quite correct 
xXtjroi and IxXtxroi (a paronomasia in Greek, like 
the German erwdhU and auserwdhU) are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished, Matt xx. 16 and xxil 14 : noXXoi yog 
tit.nv xXtjroi, oXiyo* Si IxXtxroi, many are called, but 
few chosen; in the last passage they are even put in 
antithesis. All the members of the visible Church 
are xXtjroi , though they may ultimately be lost; but 
only the members of the invisible Church, or the 
true believers, are IxXtxroi, or xX^roi xara no6 - 
frtatv (Rom. viii. 28). Comp, the notes on Matt, 
xx. 16, in voL i. p. 862 and 864 f.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. To all that are in Rome.— The ad¬ 
dress and the salutation.f The Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians in Rome. Residence in Rome and 
connection with the body of Roman Christians are 
certainly presupposed (see ver. 8). But the Roman 
Christians are saluted according to the condition of 
things, as an incipient church not yet fully organ¬ 
ized, but destined to become so—an end to which 
this very Epistle was directed. The Apostle ex¬ 
presses himself otherwise in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Thessalonians. There 
he salutes the Christians as a church, or churches. 
[The Christians residing at Rome, whether born 
there or not, are viewed as one community, however 
imperfectly they may have been organized at the 
time; but they no doubt worshipped in different 
parts of the city, and were thus divided into various 
domestic congregations, IxxXrjaiat xar oixor, xvi. 6. 
The population of the city of Rome at the time of 
Christ is variously estimated from one to two mill¬ 
ions. In his earliest five epistles, Paul addresses 
himself rjn IxxXqaip, x.r.X .; in all the others, rot? 
uyiotq. —P. S.] 

Beloved of God, called to be saints.— The 

* [Alford taken Tiprov Zptirrov not as the doum- 

turn's, but as equivalent to by Jesus Christ. But the call 
of believers Is uniformly referred to the Father. Alford 
quotes John v. 25 and 1 Tim. i. 12 ; but these paasagee are 
not to the point.—P. 8.] 

t [The salutation commences with x&m?, and should 
form a verse by Itself. The first clause or ver. 7 connects 
with ver. 1 and indicates the readers. See Text. Note **.— 
P.B.1 


root of their Christian faith is, that they enow then 
selves beloved of God by the experience of Hk 
reconciliation; the goal and crown of their Chris 
dan faith is holiness. But'they are not merely called 
to be saints (De Wette). As truly called, they an 
actually saints first in this sense: that, aooording to 
the analogy of theocratic holiness, they are sep*> 
rated from the ungodly world and consecrated to 
God; seoondly, in the sense that Christ dwells in 
them as the principle of increasing holiness, and 
that they are characterized according to the ruling 
principle of their new life (1 Cor. vii. 14). This 
general designation does not imply that the Apostle 
could say it of every individual, still less that he 
should ascribe to individuals a personal holiness of 
life. [xXtjroi has the same relation to ay*©* as 
xXrjros has to anoaroXoq, in ver. 1, and expresses 
the vocation of the Roman Christians to holiness, 
which is both an actual possession as to principle, 
and a moral aim to be realized more and more by 
daily growth in Christ.—P. S.] 

Grace to you and peace*—The Greek /a*. 
qttr (Acts xv. 23; James V 1), and the Hebrew 
csb oibsj, are here reflected unitedly in the 
infinitely richer Christian salutation. The grace 
which, as the cause of peace, has its source iu God 
and Christ; the peace, as the operation of this cause, 
which becomes the source of new life in believers. 
The more definite Christian conception is destroyed 
if we substitute (with Meyer, against Olshausen, 
Philippi, and many others) salvation instead ot 
peace, and kindness instead of grace, [Grace and 
peace are related to each other as cause and effect, 
and constitute the chief blessings of Christianity, 
embracing all that we need. The profound Christian 
meaning of ya^*?—the redeeming love of God in 
Christ—and of tiqrjrtj —the peace with God by the 
redemption—compared with the ordinary meaning 
of the Greek yadonr and the Hebrew shalom, affords 
a striking example of the transforming power which 
the genius of Christianity exercised over ancient lan¬ 
guage and custom. See the General Remarks on p. 
67.—P. a] 

Front God our Father.—The expression of 
the specifically Christian consciousness of God. 
The experience of pardon through Christ produces 
the consciousness of the vio&taia (sonship, adop¬ 
tion) as a result. 

And [from] the Lord.— [KvqIov *7. Xp. is 
not dependent on JlarQw; and parallel with tjpwr, 
but is ruled by an6 and is coordinate with Otol 
Tlarqoq. God is nowhere called u our and Christ’s 
Father,” and Christ never addresses God “ our,” but 
“My Father,” owing to His peculiar relationship 
which is rooted in the opootHfia, or equality of 
essence. This frequent coordination of Christ with 
the Father, as equally the object of prayer and 
the source of spiritual blessing, implies the recog 
nition of the divinity of Christ. No Hebrew mono¬ 
theist could thus associate, without blasphemy, the 
eternal Jehovah with a mere man. So also Philippi, 
Hodge, and others. — P. S.] Not of the Lord (Eras 
mus, Gldekler). Nevertheless, we would not read, 
with Meyer: xcu ano xvqiov, and not merely view 
Christ as causa medians, in distinction from the 
Father, as the causa principalis. For the dominion 
of the exalted Saviour must be distinguished from 
the mediatorship of Christ as causa medians. [God 
the Father is the author, Christ the mediator and 
procurer, the Holy Spirit the applier or imparter, of 
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grace and peace. The Spirit takes them from Christ 
•ad shows them to the believer (comp. John xvi. 
14). The latter may be the reason why the Holy 
Spirit is not especially mentioned in the epistolary 
salutations, except 2 Cor. xiiL 18, 14; 1 Peter L 2. 

P.S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Epistle of the Apostle to the Romans on 
the righteousness of faith is still in a special sense a 
new message to the Romans, and a witness against 
Romanists. [It connects admirably with the con¬ 
cluding verses of the Acts, chap, xxviii. 30. 81, as 
a specimen of Paul’s preaching in Rome, and to the 
Romans.—P. S.] 

2. The significance of the Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans : (1.) As the first of the New Testament Epis¬ 
tles; (2.) in the group of the Pauline Epistles; 
(3.) as an original record of the missionary activity 
of the Apostle, and as an example for evangelical 
missions; (4.) as the central point of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, and thus as the starting-point 
of the Western (Latin) Church, and especially of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church (see the Intro¬ 
duction). 

8. The epistolary inscription of ancient writers 
contrasted with the subscription of recent ones. 
The former characterizes the Epistle as u substitute 
for personal intercourse; the latter has become 
an independent form of personal communication. 
Frankness predominates in the former, courtesy in 
the latter. 

4. Servant of Jesus Christy called to be an apos¬ 
tle. The extent of one idea is determined by that 
of the other.— Gospel of God: glorious unity.— 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments.—The 
apostles, unlike the Pharisees, acknowledge no tra¬ 
ditions in connection with the Old Testament— 
Grace and office must not be separated.—Just as lit¬ 
tle can we separate the experience of God’s love and 
the beginning of sanctification.—Neither can grace 
and peace be separated; nor the paternal authority 
of God and the authority of Christ 

5. The importance of the inscription of this 
Epistle. The importance of the salutation. The 
adaptation of the great Apostle of the Gentiles and 
of the Christian congregation of the great metropo¬ 
lis to each other. See the Exeg. Notes. 

6. The antithesis: Christ bom of the seed of 
David, and appointed the Son of God in majesty 
and honor (also over the Roman world), is an eco¬ 
nomical antithesis, at the foundation or which lies 
the ontological antithesis: that Christ is the tem¬ 
poral Son of David and the eternal Son of 
God. 

7. The resurrection was historically accomplished 
and essentially finished in Christ. As the ideal and 
dynamical productive energy of the Logos, its roots 
and impulse pervade the whole history of the world 
and of man, and especially the history of the king¬ 
dom of God. The same may be said of the Spirit 
of holiness. See the Exeg. Notes. The Logos 
lighteth every man that cometh in.o the world 
(John i. 9). 

8. Paid, as the ambassador of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God in regal power, announces to the believ¬ 
ers of the imperial city of Rome that it is his busi¬ 
ness to call the world to obedience to the faith and 
to subjection to Christ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

An apostolic salutation : 1. From whom does it 
come? 2. what is its import? 8. to whom is it 
addressed ? (vers. 1-7).—The one gospel of God: 
1. Prov sed by His prophets; 2. fulfilled by His 
Son (vus. 3, 4).—The missionary preaching among 
the Gentiles was a preaching of obedience to the 
faith for the glorifying of the name of Jesus Christ 
(ver. 5).—Every office is a gift of grace. The ser¬ 
vants of Christ must remember this: 1. For their 
humility; 2. for their elevation and encouragement 
(ver. 5).—How can preachers of the gospel guard 
against bitterness toward the members of their con 
gregation? By considering that the congregation 
are: 1. Beloved by God ; 2. called by Jesus Christ 
(ver. 7).— Grace and peace : on one side different in 
manifestation, but, on the other , one in origin. 

Luther: —The Spirit of God was given after 
Christ’s asoension, since which time He sanctifies 
Christians and glorifies Christ in all the world as the 
Son of God in power, in word, miracle, and sign 
(ver. 4). 

Starke: —The preachers of the gospel must 
preach both the law and the gospel in their respec¬ 
tive order, and especially the gospel (ver. 1).—He 
who does not become a saint on earth, will not be 
numbered among the saints in heaven (ver. 7). 

Quesmel :—Every thing that comes to light is not 
therefore new: the oldest errors are continual novel¬ 
ties, and the newest truths are ever old. 

Osiandri Bibl. .'—Christ, according to His hu¬ 
man nature, is our brother. 0 great consolation! 
(ver. 8). 

Cramer Worldly peace is a great treasure, 
but, after all, it is not sufficient for us. When Christ 
communicates His peace to us (John xiv. 27), it is 
grace in God; and then have we peace with God 
[ver. 7). 

Brngkl : The Gospel of God is also the Gospel 
of Christ (ver. IV— Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(vers. 3, 4). This is the ground of all legitimate 
address of Christ to His Father and God, and of 
our legitimate address, through Him as our Lord, to 
His Father and our Father, His God and our God. 
who hath made us His own. He was Son of God 
before His humiliation ; but His Sonsbip was veiled 
during His earthly life, and not fully unveiled till 
after His resurrection. On this rests His justifica¬ 
tion, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John ii. 1, and this is the 
ground of our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 

Gerlach :—According to the flesh, the Son of 
God belonged to the Jews alone. But by the com¬ 
pletion of His atonement, through the resurrection, 
He became the universal King of the human race, 
Lord of heaven and earth, according to the Spirit 
which dwelt in Him, and has perfectly pervaded His 
human nature (vers. 8, 4). 

Heubner :—Prophets and apostles had one call¬ 
ing, one work (ver. 2).—The apostolic benediction— 
of what fulness of spiritual gifts, of what a holy 
heart, does it give witness 1 It is grand to express 
such a wish for a church; it presupposes the per¬ 
sonal possession and appreciation of these gifts, but 
also a serious seal to apply them to the congregation 
(ver. 7). 

Roos:—If the theme of Panl's preaching had 
been only virtue, and a supreme Being whom we 
call God, he would have pleased the Greeks; and if 
he had oreached on a Messiah vet to come and on 
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the works of the law, the Jews would haTe been 
contented with him. But he preached on the Son 
of God. That was the voice of liis gospel (ver. 4). 

Besser :—The Spirit of holiness is the very force 
fry which Christ has taken away the power of death, 
and has destroyed mortality, through the triumph of 
His imperishable life (ver 4). 

J. r. Lange :—How Christ exhibits His power as 
Lord by the Spirit of sanctification: 1. As the Risen 
One; 2. as the Son of God (vers. 1-4).— The same : 
Like man, like salutation.—-The joy with which the 
Apostle announces the majesty of Christ in imperial 
Rome: 1. How foolish this ioy appeared; 2. how 
gloriously it was justified; 8. how it must be fulfilled 
once more.—The internal connection between the 
power of the resurrection and the Spirit of holiness 
In Christ. 

[Bdexitt :— Paul declares : 1. The person from 
whom he received authority to be an apostle, name¬ 
ly, Christ; 2. how free and undeserved a mvor it 
was; 8. the special duty and office of an apostle; 
4. how he puts the Romans in mind of their con¬ 
dition by nature before the gospel was revealed to 
them and received by them; nenoe it is the duty of 
both ministers and people to be mindfal of what was 
their condition by nature.— Why is the Holy Ghost 
excluded in the salutation of ear. 7 ! He is not ex¬ 
cluded, though He be not named; but is necessarily 
implied in the forementioned gifts. Besides, in other 
salutations the Holy Ghost is expressly mentioned; 
1 Cor. xiii. 18, 14. —Hkmrt:— The Apostle de¬ 
scribes : 1. The person who writes the Epistle; 2. 
the gospel itself; 8. the persons to whom it is writ¬ 
ten ; and 4. pronounces the apostolic benediction.— 
Doddridge : — We are called to partake of the privi¬ 
leges of God’s people; we belong to the society of 
those who are eminently beloved of God, and who 
lie under great obligations, as they are called a holy 
nation, a peculiar people. May we not dishonor the 
sacred community to which we belong, and may we 
finally enjoy the important privileges of that state 
of everlasting dory in which the kingdom of the 
Son of God shall terminate 1— Clarke The Apos¬ 
tle invokes upon the Romans all the blessings which 
can flow from God as the fountain of grace; pro¬ 
ducing in them all the happiness which a heart filled 
with die peaoe of God can possess; all of which are 
to be communicated to them through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.— Comprehensive Comm, -The Christian pro¬ 
fession is not a notional knowledge, or a naked as¬ 
sent, or useless disputings; but it is obedience to 
the faith. The act of faith is the obedience of the 
understanding to God revealing, and the product of 
that is the obedience of the will to God command¬ 
ing.— Barnes: —From Paul’s connecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the Father, we see: 1. That the 
Apostle regarded Him as the source of grace and 
peace as really as he did the Father; 2. he intro¬ 
duced them in the same connection, and with refer¬ 
ence to the bestowal of the same blessings; 8. if 
the mention of the Father implies a prayer, the same 
is implied by the mention of Christ, and hence was 
el act of worship to the latter; 4. all this shows 
that Paul’s mind was familiarised to the idea that 
Christ was divine.—These seven verses are a striking 
instance of the manner of Paul While the subject 
is simply a salutation to the Roman church, his mind 
seems to catch fire, and to burn and blase with sig¬ 


nal intensity. He leaves the immediate subject bo 
fore him, and advances some vast thought that awes 
us, and fixes us in contemplation, and involves us in 
difficulty about his meaning, and then returns to his 
subject.— Hodge : —God is called our Father, not 
merely as the author of our existence and the source 
of every blessing, but especially as reconciled toward 
us through Jesus Chrirt.—If Jesus Christ is the 
great subject of the gospel, it is evident that we can¬ 
not have right views of the one without having cor¬ 
rect opinions concerning the other.—J. F. H.] 

[Schafv: —The epistolary addresses generally 
bear on the doctrine of the ministerial office and ita 
relation to the congregation, and furnish suitable 
texts for ordination and installation sermons.— 
Ver. 1. Paul, a model for a Christian minister: 
L In his Aumtitty—a servant (bondsman) of Jesus 
Christ. IL In his dig nity -a chosen apostle. His 
sense of dependence on Christ (servant) precedes and 
underlies nis sense of authority over the congrega¬ 
tion (apostle).—Only the true servant of Christ can 
be a true servant of the people.—Ministers derive 
their authority from Christ, not from the people, but 
for the people.—A servant of Christ. The service 
of Christ is perfect freedom, John viiL 86. St. Augus¬ 
tine: “ Deo servire eera libertas sst”—A chosen apos¬ 
tle. The apostle and the ordinary minister: L The 
unity : (a.) Both are called by God; (6.) both are 
servants or Christ; (c.) both labor for the same end 
—the glory of God and the salvation of soula. IL 
The difference : (a.) An apostle is called directly by 
Christ; a minister, through the medium of church 
authority; (6.) an apostle is inspired and infallible ; 
a minister is only enlightened, and liable to err; 
(c.) an apostle has the world for his field; a minis¬ 
ter is confined to a particular charge. —Cbosrh, set 
apart. The necessity of a Divine call for the min¬ 
istry: L The tuner call by the Holy Ghost. IL 
The outward call by the authority and ordination of 
the Church.—The regularly called minister contrast- 
ed with the self-constituted minister and fanatic.— 
Set apart unto the gospel. The preaching of the 
gospel: L The chief duty of the minister, to which 
all others must be subordinated. IL The highest 
work, in which Christ Himself and all the apostles 
engaged. IIL The inconsistency of connecting any 
secular calling with the holy ministry.— Ver. 2. The 
dose connection of the Old and New Testaments. 
Christianity a new, and yet an old religion.—The 
historical character of Christianity—in opposition to 
the Gnostic and fanatical theory of a magical, abrupt 
descent from the clouds.—Vers. 8, 4. Jesus Christ 
the great theme of the gospel. His double nature, 
the human, earthly, historical, and the divine, heav¬ 
enly, eternal— both inseparably united in one per¬ 
son.—The importance of the resurrection as an 
argument for the Divinity of Christ- Ver. 6. Christ, 
the mediator of all grace. — Ver. 7. The Christians 
are saints — i. <., separated from the world and con¬ 
secrated to the service of God; holy in principle, 
and destined to become more and more holy and 
perfect in their whole life and conduct—The re¬ 
deeming grace of God in Christ — the fountain of 
peace with God and with ourselves.— First graoe, 
then peace.— No graoe without peaoe; no pesos 
without grace. — The coordination of Christ with 
God the Father in the epistolary inscriptio ns "OS 
indirect proof of the Deity of Christ 1 
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CHAPTER L 8-15. 




n. 

The Introduction. 

Chap. L 8-15. 

8 first [of alll, 1 1 thank my God through Jesus Christ for [concerning] * jm 
aD, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world [in all the wond]. 

9 For God is my witness, whom I serve with [in] my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that [how, ofc] * without ceasing I make mention of you [how unceasingly 

10 I remember you;] always in my prayers; Making request, [; always asking in 
my prayers,] 4 if by any means now at length [if haply now at last] 4 I might 
have a prosperous journey [I may be prospered] 4 by the will of God to come 

11 unto you. For I long to see you, that 1 may impart unto you [share with you, 
fieiadm] some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established [in order that ye 

12 may be strengthened]; ° That is, that 1 may be comforted together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me [among you by each other’s faith, both 

13 yours and mine]. 4 Now [Butl I would not 4 have you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes [often] I purposed to come unto you (but was let 14 [hindered] 
hitherto) 11 that I might nave some fruit among you also, even as among other 

14 Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles]. I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the unwise [Both to Greeks and to Barba* 

15 rians; both to wise and to unwise, I am debtor]. So, 14 as much as in me is [as 
far as lies in me], I am ready 14 to preach the gospel to you [also] that [who] are 
at Rome also [emit also]. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. l—[t^dror pit, ^ r im em quidem, *wtirde rs i,^grttjf alL^ 


_ _ __ _ _ The rfra 94 is omitted in the p r ess ur e ot though 

and flow of speech, as in Acts 11; Bom. iii. S; 1 Oor. xL 18. Comp. Winer, Gramm®?, p. 606 (8th ea), and Alex. Butt- 
maan. Chrammatfk dm N. 2*. Sjprachgebrauchs, p. 818. Alford finds the corresponding m in Ter. 18, and oonneots thus: 
“ Ye indeed are prospering in the faith: but I still am anxious further to adranoe that fruitfulness.” But this anxiety 
was already e xp ress e d in rer. 10, and the 94 in rer. 13 is simply prrefierveio.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 8. —wept is best supported in opposition to fv ip, [The prepositions wtpi and intip both occur in this oonneo* 

fion (1 Cor. 1. 4 ; CoL L 8; 1 These L S; I These i. though inrip more rarely (Eph. L 16Is PhiL i. 4), with substan¬ 
tially the same meaning; the difference is, that wepi, concerning, implies simply that the Roman Christians are the 
mtyeef of thanks; while inrip, for. in behalf of, for the Make qf , fares the idea of mteroeesion and aid. But utpl has also 
the latter meaning. They are often oonfonndea by the M88., but the best oodioes (R. A B. 0. D*. K.) sad critica] 
editor s (Qriesbeoh, Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth) are here in mvor of wepi against the fcrijp of 
the *f receptue. —P. 8L] 

* Ver. 9.—[A» differs from bn and ex presse s the mode or degree. Camp. PhJL L 8; 8 Cor. vii 16; 1 These. iL 10; 
Acts x. 28, and sCeyer and Philippi in toe.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 10-—[The translation depends here upon the punctuation, which is left to critica] conjecture, the ancient MBS. 
haying no punctuation. I make a comma or semi-colon after voces pox, and oonneot wirrore, s.rA., with beiperos. Bo 
Meyer, Phmppi, Alibrd On his notes). Dr. Lange, however, in his version and Ezeg. Notes* follows Tlschendorf; who 
makes a comma after upeotty w r pen, like the E. v. In this case vavrorv must he taken as an intensification of 
Xehrrwt = assidue semper* assiduiseime ; but this would require a different position of the words, viz., Ac iuUahsiwvm 
mirror*, x.rJL As it is, wdrrore Art rwv wpooevyur pov beeptrot is better taken as an explanation ot ibiaXeivrmc potior 
bpmo veto vpau so as to mark at the same time a progress of the idea, the incessant remembrance of the Homans cul¬ 
minating in direct prayer.—P. 8.] 

f Ver; 10.—[«i roc ton, ob etwa endlich einmal (Meyer, Olsh&usen, Lange, Sco.) ; Alford: if by any means 
before long, vm, haptw f possibly, implies 
at last, with reference to tfc 1- ' 

PartOullehre 1 288. The; ,_ _„_ 

4 Ver. 10.—(Or succeed. *fob*djoopas. The original meaning of 696s, way, ioumey, is lost in the verb. See Easeg. 
Notes. But the parting wish in Greeoe to travellers is even now rnMbv mar cv&tor, as in Italy, boon viaggio, a happy 


1; personal, peculiar grace, and after established: for yowr world-historical 


journey.—P. 8L] 

T ver. 11.—(Dr. Lange inserts after gift: j 
tailing. See lde explanation below, which I cannot adopi—P. S.]~ 

* Ver. 12.—{ crtpsntpmoXrfNpem he %ur 9th he iXkjkxm riorum, bpmr re *aX ipo 9. The infinitive ovpvapajcX. (which 
compound verb on tr occurs here in the 2f . T.) is parallel with the preceding ortpixByrm, the subject ipi being under¬ 
stood from ir tuo dm, ver. 11. The ovp is generally resolved into hpm «al IpaorOr, you and 7, but Meyer, on account 
sf he iephe, makes Paul the only subject of ovpmcpeucXcbyrm. This would require the omission of together in the E. V. 
Tbs iepmr (which is politely put first) and htov explain he ANUftat, which is a little more emphatic than iJJdjkmr, ahow- 
ingthat frith dwelled in the hearts of the Roman Christiana. The mutual faith ot the B. V. suggests the wrong sense 
faith which each hat in the other. Dr. Lange, in aooordance with his specific Interpretation ot yipsopo, adds to com? 
tested: made joyful for the eommon call for the conversion tf the world.— P. 8.) 

* Ver. 18.—[For of 94km, Codd. D*. E. G. and ItaL read oAc oiopeu.—P. 8.1 

14 Ver. 13.—[The verb to let, is used here, and 2 These. iL 7, by the K V. in the raas sense to hinder, to forbid, k 
y r mnt {mmXinr, mariy «*)» M ht Tennyson’s lines: 

“ Mine ancient wound Is hardly whole, 

And lets me from the saddle.” 

Baft the word Is now generally used in the opposite sense, to allow, to permit. On the co n trary, the verb to prevent in th« 
E. V. (snd in the Anglioan Liturgy), means to precede, to emUcipate ( prs mve n ire ); while in modem English it ogniflaf 
tas reverse, to hinder, to obstruct.— P. 8.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMAN& 




11 Yer. 13.—[The words sal in* Mv «xpt rod Mpo, are a parenthesis, einoe wa most depend upon 4c 

It Is not neoessasy on this account to take *ai in the adversative sense, to which Fritsnhe and Meyer object, Stipe *» 
anly here In the N. T. a particle of time, although often in Plato and later writers.—P. 8.] 

>* Yer. 15.—[Or: And so, Hence. The force of ovn* is: Sinoe I am a debtor to all the Gentiles, &c.—P. 8.1 
11 Yer. 15.— Tovtmc rb, tar ipi, wpdbvpov (no. itm). On the different interpretations of thin phrase which do not 
materially alter the sense, comp. Bxeg. Note* . As may be inferred from my punctuation, I connect (with the E. V* 
Calvin, Philippi, Wordsworth, Meyer, in his hut edition) t6 with wp60vpor, and take wpidvpor as equivalent to the 
substantive apobufua (as t 6 xp yrb » for b iL 4; comp, rb pMpihr, rb 1 Cor. i. 25), and as the sob* 

ject of the sentence: This being so (ovrwf), there it. on my part, or. as far at I am concerned {tar* ipi, quantwm ad me\ 
a miUingnett or detire (rp6bvpov) ; or I, at much as in me it, am wilting (Calvin: Jtaque, quantum in meek, paratM mb) 
Comp, r^r toff bpm wtanr, Eph. L 15; rmv toff v/ime wocyrar, Acts xiii. 28; 1 Cor. iii. 8; xv. S2l tar ipA is mors 
expressive than pent (alter wp6$vpov) would be; the Apostle laying stress on his dependence and submission to a hightf 
power, as if to say: As &r ns it depends on me, I am anxious to oome and preach to you, but my will is subject to the 
will of God, who may have decreed otherwise.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Second Section.— The connecting link in the form 
of doxology, and the transition of the author to 
his designed argument in the fundamental topic. 
The praise of the faith of the Roman Christians 
known aU over the world, and the desire and pur¬ 
pose of the Apostle to visit them. 

Yer. 8. First of all, I thank. —De Wette: 
M In all his Epistles, with the exception of Galatians, 
1 Tim., and Titos,* the Apostle pursues the natural 
course of first placing himself, so to speak, in rela¬ 
tion with his readers; and his first point of contact 
with them is gratitude for their participation in 
Christianity. 1 ’ [So also Alford in loc]. Comp, also 

1 These, i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3; 1 Cor. L 4. This 
means more definitely that the Apostle, in his epis¬ 
tles, with thanksgiving to God, seizes the point of 
connection for his subsequent argument; and this 
point of connection is in general a recognition of 
what has been already attained, but it takes its pecu¬ 
liar form from the conditon of the different church¬ 
es. Kellner calls this, captatio benevolentice. Tho- 
luck: The Apostle opens his way to the hearts of 
the church by a declaration of his love. [Words¬ 
worth : “ As usual, the Apostle begins with a senti¬ 
ment by which he expresses his gratitude to God, 
and conciliates the good will of those to whom he 
writes.”—P. S.] According to Tholuck [De Wette] 
and Meyer, we would properly expect an tlta Si 
[or tanra <M] after nqwor pb, but not in point 
of fact, since the nqorcov marks the emphasis of the 
following introductory word.—My God. Not only 
the expression of genuine feeling (De Wette), but 
also of the thought that God has shown Himself as 
the God of his apostolic call, by opening before him 
a path in Rome for the cause of Christ (Acts xxviii. 
15). [The language of personal application, with a 
corresponding sense of personal obligation : the God 
who, with all Hia blessings and promises, belongs to 
me, 3s I belong to Him, and am bound to serve 
Him. Comp. Acts xxvii. 23: toH &(ov ov tipi, m 
nai Xarqtvu), 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. i. 3; iv. 19 ; Phile¬ 
mon 4.—P. S.]—Through Jesus Christ. [Not 
to be connected with pov (Koppe, Glockler), but 
with tvzctQUTTw. —P. S.] Comp. Rom. vii. 25 ; Col. 
iii. 17; Heb. xiii. 15; 1 Peter ii. 5. Origen: Christ, 
as the mediator of the prayer, also presents the 
thanksgiving. [“ VehU per pontificem magnum : 
opportet enim scire eum qui vult off erre sarrificium 
Deo , quod per manus Pontifcis debet off err e." So 

* [1 Tim. is no exception, oomp. 1 Tim. i. 18-17; nor Is 

2 Cor., as Olshauaen thinks, for in 2 Cor. i 8-22 we have 
an equivalent. The absence of the usual praise and 
thanksgiving in the Epistle to the Galatians, is to be ex¬ 
plained by their apostasy from the simplicity of the gospel. 


also Galvin, who refers to Heb. xiii. 15, BengeL, Ob- 
hausen, and Hodge, who justly says that it is tbs 
clear doctrine of the Bible that, in all our approach¬ 
es to God in prayer or praise, we must come in the 
name of Christ as the ground of our acceptance.— 
P. S.1 Meyer objects to this view as not justified by 
Paul*8 usual method, and explains that he renders 
thanks for what has oome to pass by Christ. [Simi¬ 
larly Alford.] But what is meant by giving thanks 
for every thing in the name of Jesus Christ ? (Eph. 
v. 20.) The thanksgiving, as well as prayer, must 
be sanctified by the spiritual communion with Christ, 
and thus come before God; by this means, all selfish 
interests, and all human and passionate joy at the 
obtained results are excluded.—For you all. The 
ntqi and vniq were often confounded or changed 
by the copyists; therefore the Recepta has vniq 
here. Here, as at the beginning of ver. 7, the Apos¬ 
tle emphasizes the fact that he has in view all the 
believers in Rome, and will not appeal to or favor 
any partisan tendency.— That your faith is spo¬ 
ken o£ Mention is made of it, and it has become 
famous among Christians in the whole world (see 
chap. x. 18; xvi. 19). The expression, which has 
the outward appearance of being hyperbolical, ac¬ 
quires its complete significance chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the powerful position of the metropolis 
of Rome, by the weight which Christianity gained in 
all the world by the conquest of this central home 
of the world, and by the Apostle’s views of the 
future of this apostolic station. See the quotations 
from Grotius and Calvin in Tholuck. [Meyer; “ iv 
o).m rot Koapor— a popular hyperbole, but admirably 
suited to the position of the congregation in the 
metropolis of the world, to which the eyes of all 
were directed.” Remember the adage: Orbit in 
nrbe continetur.— P. S.1 

Yer. 9. For Goa is my witness. The for 

establishes the foregoing. Here, therefore, the 
thanksgiving through Christ is also explained (Phil 
i. 8; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. i. 2). The sense of the 
solemn asseveration is: My declaration is before the 
face of God. The free asseverations of this charac¬ 
ter arise in the Apostle’s case from the inner charac¬ 
ter of his work and the loftiness of his position. He 
cannot adduce earthly witnesses of the peculiarity 
of the facts which he has to assure; they are of 
heavenly origin, and be calls on God as their wit, 
ness: that is, his whole knowledge of God, and hit 
apostolic conscience, must be pledged. Pareus: 
“ Ignotus ad ignotos scribens jurat.” Against this, 
Meyer quotes PhiL i. 18 [and 2 Cor. i. 23.—P. S.] 
as decisive. The necessities for such strong expres¬ 
sions of the fervent man were indeed very different; 
but one species of them is that adduced by Pareus 
The general constraint of the Apostle to let his read 
era sometimes look into the sanctity of his innei 
life, is secured by the solemn asseveration against 
all danger of profanation. Meyer adduces as a mo 
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lire M the strange fact tbat he, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, had not yet become active in the clmrch at 
Borne, although it belonged to his school.” [Ben- 
gel: 44 A pious asseveration respecting a matter 
necessary and hidden from men, especially from 
those who were remote and unknown.” Alford: 
44 There could be no other witness to his practice in 
his secret prayers, but God: and as the assertion of 
a habit of incessantly praying for the Roman Chris¬ 
tians, whom he had never seen, might seem to savor 
of an exaggerated expression of affection, he sol¬ 
emnly appeals to this only possible testimony. To 
the Ephesians, Philippians (see, however, Phil i. 8), 
Colossians, Thessalonians, he gives the same assur- 
mce, but without the asseveration. The thus call¬ 
ing God to witness is no uncommon practice with 
Paul; see ref. in E. V.” The Apostle’s frequent 
appeal to God (2 Cor. i. 28; xi. 81; Phil. i. 8; 
1 These* ii. 5,10; Gal. i. 20) is a devout recognition 
of God’s omniscience, and hence an act of worship. 
It disproves the literal interpretation of Matt. v. 
83 fid, which prohibits peijury, and all useless and 
thoughtless swearing. Comp. Tholuck, Die Ber - 
predegt, p. 268 ff. (8a ed.).—P. S.l 

Whom I serve in my spirit. The idea of 
the real service of God, which so powerfully per¬ 
vades the Epistle to the Romans, first appears with 
the Xatgtvw (see ver. 21; chap. ii. 22; iii. 25; 
v. 2; xiH 1; xv. 16; xvi. 25-27; comp. Acts vii. 
7). As such a Xatgtvwv, he stands before God. 
But he serves Him in hit spirit; that is, his priest¬ 
hood is not merely external, but the living service 
of God by a spiritually awakened, vital, and stead¬ 
fast consciousness.* Grotius and Reiche have found 
in the Xarg, an antithetical relation to the Jewish 
XarotUt in the law. Meyer thinks such an idea far¬ 
fetched. But we are rather of the opinion that 
the Apostle is still thinking of all external character 
of worship, and especially that of the heathen Ro¬ 
mans. [Umbreit, approvingly quoted by Alford: 
“ The Apostle means that he is an intelligent, true 
priest of his God, not in the temple, but in bis 
spirit; not at the altar, but at the gospel of His 
Son.” Xargtveev ("135 ) and Xnxovgynv ( ) 

are used in the Septuagint of the ministrations of 
the Jewish priesthood in the temple (comp. Luke i. 
23; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 21), and in the New Testament 
applied to the Christian ministry, and to worship 
generally fMatt. iv. 10; Phil. ii. 17). The words i 
Xargriw, ac., give additional force to his solemn 
asseveration, and attest its sincerity. —P. S.] — In 
the gospel of his Son. (Genitive of the object.) 
His spirit is the temple, the sphere of his service; 
the gospel of the Son of God in the great work of 
evangelization, is the substance and form of his ser¬ 
vice of God.— How without cessing. Meyer: 
mq does not stand for or* (as it is usually taken, 
even by Fritzsche), but expresses the mode (the de¬ 
gree). This thanking without teasing is not only 
more precisely defined, but more exactly conditioned 
Dy what follows. 

Ver. 10. Always in my prayers. His Spirit- 
Mi longing and striving are directed toward Rome; 
Aerefore he is ever (and everywhere. Bretachnei- 
4er: Uhusumqm locorum et quovit tempore, Lu- 

• fDa Wetta: “ Dae innere tebendige Element and eomit 
He Wekrkaftigkett dee Dienetee,** Meyer : “ lr mtiaart 
see, in auinem hbheren eittHchen Selbet be e euete ein, welches 
He I thm e vc ile itmere WerksUUU dieses Dienetee iet ** On 
A? eizttoel mvrwtem of God. oomn. John iv. M.— P. 8.1 


ther: in all places) praying with his mind fixed oa 
Rome. The thought is thus defined, if, with Tisch- 
endorf, we place a comma after ngoatv/wv pou 
We prefer this view to that of Meyer : Always ask¬ 
ing in my prayers, [Comp, here my Textual Note 4 
in defence of Meyer’s punctuation.—P. S.] Thera 
was, during his prayers, an unceasing remembrance 
of the Romans (the ini is the determination of the 
time or the occasion), and this became a specific and 
urgent prayer.— If haply now at last L The ex¬ 
pression declares at the same time the earnestness 
of the petitiou, and humble resignation.—Might 
have a prosperous Journey [better: may be 
prospered.— JP. S.] Meyer: M The active ttWot* 
seldom has the exact signification, to lead well , ezpe- 
ditum iter prcebere ; . . . but the passive never 
means via recta incedere , expedUum iter habere, but 
always [even in Prov. xvii. 8] metaphorically, pros- 
pero successu gaudere, [Meyer then quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages.—P. S.] Therefore the explanation, 
which anyhow gives a trivial idea, prospero itinere 
utar (Vulgate, and others), must be rejected.” [So 
also Alford.] Nevertheless, the choice of the word 
was suited to the allusion that the prosperity which 
the Apostle desired would consist in a successful 
journey to Rome; and we have sought to express 
this in the translation ( Wohlfakrt), The affair is a 
subject of his prayerful solicitude, for it is not from, 
selfishness, but only in accordance with God’s will 
that he will come to Rome. (Schott connects the 
iv t. &*X. r. &tov not with iX&tiv, but with 
dvt&rjaopcu\ but then the word would not seem to 
have been well chosen.) 

Ver. 11. For I long to see you, * En * no- 
Dio*. Fritzsche : simply cupio, [Not valds or 
ardenter cupio; comp. 2 Cor. v. 2; for ini does 
not intensify, but simply expresses the direction of 
the no&oq, which itself means strong desire. So 
also De Wette, Meyer, and Alford.—P. S.] Schott, 
no&o* tyo) ini . According to Schott, the see you, 
idtiv vpdq, would indicate that Paul did not 
design to stay in Rome. But yet it constitutes an 
antithesis to the Epistle now about to be written.— 
Some spiritual gift, ydg^apa nre vpanxor. 
De Wette: ydgurum is simply a gift, without spe¬ 
cial reference to Divine grace. [De Wette under- 
stands by it the nagaxXtjau;, ver. 12, and is fol¬ 
lowed by Alford.—P. S.] But the word must be 
explained by Paul’s use of language, especially by 
1 Cor. xii. 4. The specific gift of Paul consists in 
his being the Apostle to the Gentiles; and without 
doubt this expression means not only that the Ro¬ 
man Church is to receive a general spiritual blessing 
from him, but shall also share in this special spirit¬ 
ual gift. [But such specific reference seems to be 
excluded by t*, nor was the apoetolate of the Gen¬ 
tiles strictly communicable to a congregation. Hence 
I prefer, with Tholuck, Olshausen, and Philippi, to 
give %dgujpa a more general application: spiritual 
invigoratiou of the whole Christian life, nUsxvq, 
ay any, iXniq, yroxru;, Ac. So Hodge: “ Any in¬ 
crease of knowledge, of grace, or of power.”— 
P. S.] The adjective nre vpareuir, especially in 
connection with /agurpa, can only denote a spirit¬ 
ual quality of the gift which prooeeds from the 
communion of the divine Spirit. [ u Springing from 
the Spirit of God, and imparted to the spirit of 
man;” Alford]. The following explanations are 
one-sided: Miraculous gifts (Bengal, Ac.); gifts of 
the human spiritual life (Kollner, Ac.). The r*, 

| some, expresses not only the Apostle's modest? 
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« but an acknowledgment that the Romans 
eady in the faith, together with an intima¬ 
tion that something was still wanting in them.— 
In order that ye may be strengthened (see chap, 
xvi. 26). This is the object of the charismatic com¬ 
munication. [Paul uses the passive arrj^^d-ijvcu, 
since he is simply the instrument through which 
God Himself strengthens and invigorates the spirit¬ 
ual life in man; comp, xvi. 26 : rt3 diva ftivp vpSq 
GTriQjtcuy and 2 These, ii. 17. — P. 8.1 

Ver. 12 . That is, that I may be comforted 
together with yon, Ac. The connection of the 
two objects serves to explain one as well as the 
other. The Apostle wishes that the Romans be 
strengthened by him (the choice of the passive is 
not merely an expression of modesty, but also of 
the information that the matter is not of human 
choice, but that the blessing must come from the 
Lord), not only in their faith in general, but also in 
their particular calling as Roman Christians in their 
central relation to the world. And the result there¬ 
from will be, that the Apostle will be encouraged 
and aided in his universal apostleship. The addi¬ 
tion, that is, Ac., is therefore not a sonata adulalto 
(Erasmus), nor a safeguard against the appearance 
of presumption (Meyer),* but the statement of his 
whole purpose. This purpose is not to seek comfort 
and consolation among diem, as the avfinaqa- 
xXrj&r^va* (a/ro£ Xtyopwov in the New Testa¬ 
ment! is explained by many, in harmony with the 
Peshito and Vulgate; but he will find Christian 
encouragement among them when they are strength¬ 
ened (Meyer). Tet this is not only “ in general,” 
but with a view to his Western mission. The ov/i 
does not include the readers (Fritzsche), but is re¬ 
lated as a termination to the arrjQty&Tjvcu of the 
Romans. This can be seen by the following: By 
our common (reciprocal) faith, both your* and 
mine. This is a brief form of expression (Reiche, 
Tan Hengel, and others, supply the h aX/LrjXou; 
with an ivt^yovftivtjq). He declares the fact that 
the communion of faith should serve for the recip¬ 
rocal promotion of the faith. Fritzsche and Schott 
miss ifti, but this is implied in the words of the first 
person in ver. 11. 

Ver. 18. But I would not have you ig¬ 
norant. Well-known form of announcement, espe¬ 
cially of something new and important (chap. xi. 
26; 1 Cor. x. 1; 1 These, iv. 18).— That often¬ 
times I purposed, Ac. Together with the Apos¬ 
tle’s other impediments, it is of special considera¬ 
tion that, after every missionary journey, he found 
it necessary to return to Jerusalem in order to es¬ 
tablish the unity of his new congregation with the 
mother church. Many delays were occasioned also 
by the necessary inspection and review of his organ¬ 
ized churches, their internal disturbances, and the 
persecutions on the part of the Jews. The fact 
that he desired first to establish his mission in the 
East, he could not call an impediment Meyer 
points to chap. xv. 22. [So does Alford.] But the 
Apostle seems to intimate here (according to vers. 
20, 21) that he must prepare the church at Rome, as 
a church already existing, for his visit (by sending 
out his friends in advance). Meyer’s remark is odd: 
44 Therefore hindered neither by the devil (1 Thess. 
B. 18), nor by the Holy Ghost (Acts xvi. 6); ” for 
his general liinderance is specified in these terms.— 


* [So also Wordsworth, who explains rovre to lonv : 
• Think not that I am so presumptuous as to imagine that 
tie benefit will be wholly yours. 1 ’— p. 8.] 


That I might have tome fruit. Harvest-fruit 
as a laborer. The figure is frequent (PhiL i. 22) 
[John iv. 86 ; xv. 16; CoL i. 6. The “ fruit ” if 
not the result of Paul’s labor, or his reward, but the 
good works of the Roman Christians who have been 
planted to bring forth fruit to God. This fruit the 
Apostle expected to gather and to present to God 
Alford.—P. S.]. The choice of the expression ii 
evidently a new evidence of his delicacy and mod. 
esty. We cannot urge that ayS is the antithesis of 
have (Meyer: gehabt hdtte) and obtain (Kollner). 
—Among you also. The *ai intensifies the 
comparison, in lively expression. The expression, 
t&vrj, is used here to indicate definitely the Gen¬ 
tiles ; first, because the Romans, as Romans, are 
Gentiles, from whom the remaining Gentiles are dis¬ 
tinguished as such; then, because he has hitherto 
labored as the Apostle to the Gentiles. See the 
Exeg. Note on ver. 14. Schott: “ There runs, from 
vers. 11-18, this thought: The Apostle Paul, in pre¬ 
paring himself for apostolic preaching in the midst 
of the Western Gentile world, regards it necessary 
to secure the Roman Church as a point of support 
and departure—so to speak, as a base of operations.” 
While this opinion is correct enough as far as the 
definiteness of his aim is concerned, the Apostle was 
far from regarding Rome merely as the means for an 
end, without first having chiefly in view the purpose 
of edifying the Roman Church for its own sake. 

Ver. 14. To Greeks and to Barbarians 
What is the desire of his heart and his effort, is at 
the same time his calling and the duty of his office. 
His apostleship belongs to the whole Gentile world, 
and for this reason incidentally also to the Jews. 
Therefore, in consequence of the existing unity of 
Grecian and Roman culture, the Greeks and the Ro¬ 
mans are combined under the term Greeks, in an¬ 
tithesis to the so-called Barbarians (Cicero, Be Fin . 
ii. 16 : Non solum Orcscia et Folia, sed etiam omnU 
barbaria ), just as the term vise comprehends Jews 
and Greeks (1 Cor. i. 26), and the unwise those bar¬ 
barian nations who stood lowest in intellectual cul¬ 
ture.* The antithesis of Greeks and Barbarians 
means, according to the original Greek usage, 
Greeks and non-Greeks—the latter as uncultivated 
Barbarians in a national sense. It is in this sense 
that the present passage is interpreted by Reiche 
and others. But at a time when Greek was written 
in Rome, and to Rome, the word undoubtedly indi¬ 
cated an historical antithesis of culture, according to 
the expression quoted from Cicero; and Paul, with 
his refined feeling, could hardly have chosen the 
word in the former restricted sense. (Ambrosiaster, 
and others.) Meyer objects that the Romans were 
nowhere enumerated as Hellenes. But this is oet>> 
tainly the case in ver. 16, where the Hellene repro. 
sents heathendom in general. Comp. chap. ii. 9, 
10; x. 12; and the many antitheses of a aimflag 

* lBdp0apo*—an onomatopodtio word imitating a rough 
Bounding, unintelligible language—means originally aim- 
ply a foreigner, a man speaking a strange tongue (1 Oar. 
xiv. 11; comp. Ovid’s u Barbara* hie ergo sum , quia non in - 
teUignr ulU”), and does not necessarily imply reproach, but 
the Greeks, with their pride of race and culture, and the 
Romans, with their pride of power, looked down with sove¬ 
reign oontempt upon ail other nations. Htllen and Bar - 
banan refers to the distinction of language and race; wist 
and unwise, to the difference of natural intelligence and 
culture In every nation. Rome, being “ an epitome of the 
world,” included representatives of all nations and all 
shades of culture ana ignorance. The Jews should not be 
mixed in here; the Apostle speaks simply of his Indebted¬ 
ness to the whole Gentile world without distinction of reel 
and culture.—P. 8.1 
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dumtor in the Acte of the Apostles, and in the 
other Pauline Epistles. Therefore Meyer’s state¬ 
ment is ^satisfactory, that Paul would only express 
his Gentile-apostolic obligation in its universality, 
and that he does this in double merismatie form, as 
well according to nationality as according to the 
degree of culture. The sense certainly is, that he 
jb pledged to all Gentiles. In this relation, he is 
iepetXitijq in the sense of indebtednes *, which he 
assumed at his calL See 1 Cor. ix. 10.* 

Ver. 15. So, as far as lies in me, I am 
ready. So far as it depends on him, he is not only 
willing, but determined; his inclination corresponds 
to his indebtedness {nqo&vnov = nqo&v/iia). 
to xar’ Ipi is vanously explained. 1. Otnwq, 
to xoct ink : noo&vftov (sc. nqo&vnla iatiX. 2. 
OlWuq to (xar ink) 7i()6&vnov- 8. Ovrotq to nwi 
ink 7Tgo&vnov (= to nqb&vndr nov). 4. Ovroiq: 
to mot iftk 7tQo&vno*. De Wette and also Meyer 
[in the third edition of 1859, but not in the fourth. 
—P. S.] are far the first: As far as I am concerned, 
there is readiness. [This explanation connects to 
with xor ink, and takes nqo&vnor as the predicate 
and a substantive = nqo&vniot. —P. S.] Reiche 

J ^Oalvin, Philippi, Van Hengel, and Meyer, in the 
onrth edition of 1865, where he gives up his for¬ 
mer view.—P. S.] are for the second: And so am I 
—as far as lies in me—read? Fritzsche is for the 

third: My readiness, or deaiie, is. [xor ink in this 
ease is taken as a mere periphrase for inov, but it 
has an emphasis, and expresses Paul’s sense of de¬ 
pendence on a higher will—P. S.] Tholuck is for 
the fourth: So, for my part, I am ready. [Tholuck, 
though not very decidedly, follows Beza (Quidquid 
in we situm esL, id prompium est\ Grotius, Bengel, 
and Riickert, and takes to x«t ink as the subject 
of the sentence = £yw, and nqo&vnov as an elec¬ 
tive and as the predicate: I am ready. But Meyer 
objects that to mat ink is never used as a peri¬ 
phrase for the personal pronoun; td vnbeqa for 
and ra ind for iyo) not being parallel.—P. S.j 
I think the explanation of Reiche the correct 
one.f For farther particulars, see De Wette, Tho¬ 
luck, and Meyer. Theodore Schott explains the 
oirTofy under such circumstances , and translates 
thus: Under such circumstances it is my present 
inclination. But Paul has not at all spoken of cir¬ 
cumstances. He asserts that otrrox;, used absolutely, 
never means Hague , but always “ under this con¬ 
dition, these circumstances.” But as the circum¬ 
stances may be attending, so they may be causative; 
comp. Rom. v. 12.— To yon also who are in 
Rome. Schott thinks that by these words are 
meant, not the Christians in Rome, but the Gentile 
Inhabitants of Rome ! The natural conclusion from 
this view would be, that his Epistle also must have 
been designed for the Gentiles in Rome. Certainly 
he bad in view from the start, besides the Christians, 


+ [We mention, ae an exegetioal curiosity, that Dr. 
Words wor th finds in this passage proof of the universal 
rift of language for preaching the goepel: “ How could St 
Paul he mid to owe Du debt or the gospel to all the world, If 
he had not the meant of paying it f And how could he pay 
It, without the ootnage of intelligible words! ” It would 
be hard for Dr. Wordsworth to prove that Paul preached 
In the Otineee, the Sanscrit, the Teutonic, and Celtic lan¬ 
guages, to nations who understood no other, and whom he 
•evsr visited. From Aotexiv. 11,14, it would seem that he 
dal not understand the popular language of Lycaonia. 
The knowledge of Greek and Hebrew wae sufficient for his 
anostoUe *■<—***" within the limits of the whole Roman 

"nfloaip. my Textual Note l * on ver. 15, p. 88.—P. 8.1 


those Gentiles also who were yet to be converted 
[row; b 'Pun*l i* emphatically added, since Rome, 
the “ caput et theatrum orbis terrarvm,” could leari 
of all be excluded from that general apostolic com 
mission. Bengel and Meyer.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The point of connection (ver. 8). Every 
Pauline Epistle has its definite point of connection. 
So, too, has every apostolic sermon of Peter, Paul, 
and John. And this is as much a vital law for prop¬ 
er Christian preaching, as for missions. See the 
connecting point in Acts xvil The doxological 
character of this section. Without gratitude for 
what is given, there is no real continuance, still less 
any real progress. Gratitude must also be sanctified 
by working in Christ. 

2. Asseverations, prayers, proofs of the Apos¬ 
tle’s prayer. See the Exeg. Nates. 

8. The difference between the longing of the 
Apostle for Rome, and the longing of the modem 
world for Rome. If the Pauline Christianity of the 
Evangelical Church were not so much paralyzed by 
the indifference of humanitarianism, by the hatred 
and ignorance of rationalism, and by the morbid 
literalism of oonfessionalism and sectarianism, it 
would be able to wield the weapons of the Spirit as 
heroically against medisval Papal Rome—which is 
now besieged at so many points—as Paul, the poor 
tent-maker, combatted pagan, imperial Rome. Still, 
the gospel of God will triumph in the end. 

4. The great missionary thought of the Apostle 
(vers. 11, 12). Seethe Exeg. Notes. Ver. 12: The 
Popes do not write thus to the Romans. 

5. The impediments (ver. 18). Although the 
Apostle knew well that on the absolute height ot 
faith all impediments are only means of advance¬ 
ment for believers (Rom. viil 28), he yet speaks of 
impediments with a truly human feeling. But each 
of these impediments marks a point where he sur¬ 
renders to God his desire to pass beyond those sacred 
limits through which an enthusiast would have vio¬ 
lently broken. 

6. How Paul subsequently attained the object of 
his wishes, though not according to human purposes, 
hut according to the counsel of God; first as a pris¬ 
oner, and last as a martyr. 


HOldLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the Apostle introduces himself to the 
Church at Rome: 1. As remembering it In prayer 
(vers. 8-10); 2. as desiring its personal acquaint¬ 
ance (vere. 11, 12); 8. as previously prevented from 
visiting it and fulfilling his obligation (vers. 18-151 
—The truly Christian manner of introducing one’s 
self to strange people.—Praise without flattery (ver. 
8).—Under what circumstances can we call on God 
to witness? 1. When we are conscious that we 
serve Him; 2. when the matter in hand is sacred 
(ver. 9).—We cannot always do what we would 
(vers. 11-18).—For what purpose should Christian 
friends visit each other? 1. To give; 2. to receive 
(vers. 11, 12).—Paul a debtor to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, to the wise and the unwise: 1. In 
what did his obligation consist ? 2. when did he ae 
knowledge it ? 8. how did he desire to dischaige it I 
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(▼era. 14, 15).—The obligation of Christians to the I 
heathen (ver. 14). 

Starks : We hare greater occasion to thank God 
for spiritual than for temporal blessings (ver. 8).— 
We must not always be brief in prayer, but we must 
continue until the heart becomes warmed (ver. 10). 
—Complete sovereignty over auditors does not be¬ 
long to any teacher or preacher (ver. 13).— Ques- 
hkl : Thankfulness is one of the most excellent, but 
one of the most neglected duties. Preachers must 
supply this deficiency on the part of their flocks 
'ver. 8).—The oath may be allowed, if God’s honor 
requires it (ver. 9).—Cramer: The presence and 
living voice of teachers can accomplish more than 
the mere reading of their writings. Therefore Chris¬ 
tians should not think that they have done enough, 
when they read God’s word in sermons at home; 
but, whenever they can, they should hear their in¬ 
structors personally, and industriously attend public 
worship (ver. 11).— Osiandri Bibl.: We should do 
no less than our calling directs; but we should not 
include therein any thing that does not belong to 
it, lest we trespass on the office of another (ver. 
15). 

Lisco, on vers. 9-12: The fruits of the (apos¬ 
tolical) sense of gratitude: (a.) Continual remem¬ 
brance of the Roman Christians in prayer; (5.) 
prayer that, by the will of God (ver. 10), an open 
way might be made for his personal acquaintance 
with the church. 

Heubner, on ver. 8: 1. There is an extended 
Christian celebrity in the estimation of others; yet 
it must not be sought nor circulated designedly, but 
come of itself; 2. we learn that Christian churches 
should take knowledge of each other. Metropoli¬ 
tan cities can exert an important influence on the 
whole country. So with Rome at that time.— On 
ver. 9: Sacred fidelity to one’s calling is true ser¬ 
vice of God. 

Lange : The justification of praise: 1. So far as 
it corresponds to the truth; 2. is embraced in thanks¬ 
giving ; 3. is sanctified as an incitement to greater 
success.—The estimation of good human conduct is 
not ignored by the exclusion of the merit of works, 
but secured against profanation.—Rome formerly a 
celebrated congregation of believers.—The different 
phases of Rome in universal history .—The aposlolu 


I mi longing fbr Rome: 1. An image of the longing 
of Chnst (Luke xii. 49); 2. a life-picture of human 
destination.—The sanctification of longing.—The 
proper estimate of impediments in life: L We 
should distinguish between imaginary and real hin> 
derances; 2. we should not become discouraged by 
them, but we should not stubbornly force our way 
through them; 8. we should overcome them by 
prayer; 4. we should transform them into helps. 
(The Epistle to the Romans, besides other blessings, 
arose from the Apostle’s hinderances.) 

[Burkitt: From the Apostle’s longing to see 
the Romans, learn: 1. That the establishment in 
faith and holiness is needed by the holiest and best 
Christians; 2. that the presence of the ministers of 
Christ with their people is necessary for their estab¬ 
lishment ; 8. that the Apostle desired to be person¬ 
ally present with the Church and saints at Rome for 
his own benefit as well as fbr their advantage-— 
Henry : Ver. 8. The faith of the Roman Christiana 
cam^ to be talked of because of the prominence of 
Rome. That city being very conspicuous, every 
thing done there was talked of. Thus, they who 
have many eyes upon them need to walk very cir¬ 
cumspectly ; for, whether they do good or evil, it 
will certainly be reported. How is the purity of 
Rome departed ! The Epistle to the Romans is an 
argument against them —Scott: The most of ua 
must own with shame that we are not 90 earnest or 
particular, even in our narrow circles, as Paul was 
in respect to bis most extensive connections and 
multiplied engagements. We ought to long for op¬ 
portunities of usefulness, as worldly men do for a 
prosperous trade, or occasions of distinguishing 
themselves and acquiring celebrity.— Clarke : Ver. 
9. Paul presents the spiritual worship of God in 
opposition to the external. Our religion is not one 
of ceremonies, but one in which the life and power 
of the eternal Spirit are acknowledged and experi¬ 
enced.— Barnes : 1. One effect of religion is, to 
produce the desire of the communion of saints; 
2. nothing is better fitted to produce growth in 
grace than such communion; 8. the firm faith of 
young converts is very much calculated to excite the 
feeling and strengthen the hope of Christian minis- 
ten; 4. the Apostle did not disdain to be taught by 
the humblest Christians.—J. F. H.] 


m. 

The Fundamental Theme. 

Chap. L 16, 17. 

16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Chnst 1 [o»* Christ]: for it is the 
power of God [God’s power] unto salvation to every one that beneveth; to the 

17 Jew first,* and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
[God’s righteousness] revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The 
[The righteous] shall live by [of] faith (Hab. ii 4).* 


jua^ 


TEXTUAL. 

1 Tar. .6.—' The Oodd. A. B. 0* D., fto., read ft etayWAtor without the addition pf ro9 XatwreS. [Ood. Ha. 
Vkawiaa omita rod Xptwrod, m do nearly all the critical editors, Mill, Bengal, Grieebaoh, raifamna, Tinhendorf 
Alford* Wordsworth, Ac. The words are found in the Oomplutensian Text and in Elsevir, and are defended hr Wet* 
•tain and Matthaei.—P. 8.] 
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• Vsr. 17.— The treAro v is left out by Codd. B. and G. [not A., ae Lange hoe It] ; probably beoause it had an offisv 
rive appearanoe. [MBS. at. A. 0. D. K. L. have it Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford, and others retain ic. Laohmann put* 
It in brackets.—P. ».] 

* Yer. 17.—[This is a free translation of the Hebrew (Hab. ii. 4): JVn^ inateXa p^2LJ. lit., therighteon. 

shall live in (by) his faithfulness. The Masoretic accentuation, however, connects the first two words : The righteous ir 
his uith, shall live. The Hebrew and the Christian viarvs both rest on the fundamental idea of trust in God 

Paul follows in his rendering the Septuajint, but properly omits the jtov whioh these insert: b bueaxos paw he vioreti 
fifoercu. Vnlgate : Justus in fide sua vivet. Most commentators oonnect i* vtarcvt with the verb £ij<r«Tai. But 
Dr. Lange, with Beau and Meyer, connects 4s w tarsus with b Sucuot, and translates : He that is righteous by 
frith, shall live. See the Exeg. Note*. —P. S.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Third Section.— fundamental theme. The 
joy of the Apostle to proclaim the gospel of 
Christ, since it is a power of God for Jews and 


Gentiles as a revelation of the righteousness of 
God—a righteousness by and for the faith. 

Ver. 16. For I am not ashamed [not even 
In the metropolis of the heathen world.—P. S.l. 
Evidently, this general declaration refers not merely 
to ver. 16, but also to ver. 14. There could be no 
difficulty to the Apostle to preach to the believers in 
Rome; but it was difficult to preach to the whole 
Gentile world, especially to its wise men, who were 
so much inclined to despise the gospel as foolish¬ 
ness. And finally, it was particqlarly difficult to 
preach to the Gentiles in the proud metropolis of 
Rome, the central seat of the culture and pride of 
the ancient world. It is plain from ver. 16, you that 
are at Rome , that he would not confine himself to 
the congregation of Christians in Rome. The desig¬ 
nation of bis disposition is exact in relation to that 
pride of wisdom which everywhere opposed him, as 
he had experienced particularly in Athens and Cor¬ 
inth. He is not afraid of the threats of the 
world; he does not avoid the offence of the Jews; 
nor is he ashamed in view of the contempt of 
the Greeks and of the wise men. And this is 
not only expressive of his real joy in general, but 
of his Christian enthusiasm, by which he could glory 
in the cross of Christ (Rom. v. 2; Gal. vi. 14). 
[/ am not ashamed, is an answer, by anticipation, to 
an objection which was readily suggested by the 
word Rome, with all its associations of idolatry, 
worldly power, pride, pomp, corruption, decay, and 
approaching persecution of Christians. Tacitus, the 
heathen historian, says of Rome, that there euncta 
undique atrocia out pudenda confluunt celebran- 
turque (Annal. xv. 44). See Chrysostom, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Hodge in loc. Meyer explains the term 
more with reference to the past experiences of Paul 
oi other heathen cities, as Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
and to the general character of the religion of the 
cross (1 Cor. I 18). It is true that human nature, 
as such, in its carnal pride, is apt to be ashamed of 
*tbe gospel. But this carnal pride culminated at the 
time in Rome, and found a fit expression in the blas- 

? hemous worship of the emperors as present deities. 

bat Paul has special reference to Rome, is also evi¬ 
dent from his definition of the gospel as a power of 
God, which puts to shame the world-power of Rome 
strength). Dealing with the Greeks, who ex¬ 
celled in wisdom, he defines the gospel to be the wis¬ 
dom of God, which turns the wisdom of this world 
hi to folly. When afterwards a prisoner in Rome, 
^aul was not ashamed of his bonds (2 Tim. i. 12), in 
whioh he felt more free, mighty, and happy than the 
smperor on the throne.—P. S.J. 

Of the gospel of Christ. Here, also, we can¬ 


not separate the concrete unity of the gospel and its 
promulgation. 

For it is a power of God.* The for an- 
nounces the reason: it is the highest manifestation 
of the power of God—the highest manifestation of 
the compassionate love and grace of God; it is the 
blessing of salvation for faith throughout the world. 
The power of God. This cannot apply to the 
preaching of the gospel alone, but to the objective 
gospel itself, which combines with evangelization for 
complete operation. The question whether there is 
a metonymef here (see Tholuck), becomes impor¬ 
tant only when that unity is dissolved. The gospel, 
in the objective sense, implies: 1. The revelation of 
God in Christ; 2. redemption by Christ; 8. the vic¬ 
tory, the glory, and the kingdom of Christ ; 4. the 
presentation of this salvation through the medium 
of the Church in word and sacrament, under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit4 

Unto salvation. Both the negative and posi¬ 
tive sides of the idea of the aotrtjQia must be 
elucidated, the former denoting redemption, the lat¬ 
ter adoption. The operation of aontwia reaches 
from the depths of hell to heaven. When man is 
truly delivered, he is always delivered from the 
depths of hell, and raised to the heights of heaven; 
because he is saved from the condemnation of his 
conscience, and from the judgment of wrath, and is 
made a participant of salvation through the right¬ 
eousness of faith which leads to righteousness of 
life. The expression, blessedness , denotes the high¬ 
est effect and the highest aim of the awrsjgla. 
Comp. Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26 ; Rom. x. 1. The oppo¬ 
site is ano'dna, &dv aroq, and similar terms. 

To every one that believeth. De Wette: 
4< The navri is opposed to Jewish particularism, 
and the nurrt vovt* to Jewish legalism.” § The 
highest operation of God’s power is not at all a fatal¬ 
istic or mechanical operation; it is a personal deal¬ 
ing of love, and presupposes personal relations. For 

* [To SifoafUf 0€oO, comp. 1 Cor. i. 24, where Christ is 
called Beov Svvapts and 0cou <roj>ta. —P. S.j 

t [». e. t here rei per instrumentum effectse pro instru- 
menio, as if we say, the knife cuts, while it is tne band of 
man that cuts with the knife. So it is the Holy Spirit that 
operates through the gospel as the instrumentality.—P. 8.] 

X [Stivapte 0«ov is not to be resolved into divine power 
(Jowett), but the gospel is a power In and through whioh 
God Himself works efficaciously, i. e., so as to save the sin¬ 
ner by rousing him to repentance, frith, and obedience. 
Scov is gen. autnris or rather possessivus. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18., Alford explains: “ The bare substantive Svrapvs hers 
(and 1 Cor. i. 24) carries a superlative sense: the highest and 
holiest vehicle of the divine power, the Swapw teaf 
Umbreit remarks that the law is never called God's power, 
bnt a light or teaching, in which man must walk.—P. 3.] 

f [Or rather : every one, implies the universality ; that 
believeth, the subjective condition, of the gospel salvation ; 
faith being the apprehending and appropriating organ 
Paul says not: to every one who is circumcised, or baptised . 
or obeys the law, but, to every one that believeth. "Without 
frith, sacraments and good works avail nothing. But true 
saving frith is of course a living frith, including knowl 
edge of the truth, assent to the truth, and trust or con¬ 
fidence in Christ; it submits to all the ordinances of Christ 
and necessarily produoes good work*.—P. 8.1 
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«• it cannot be said, on the one hand, that faith com¬ 
pletes objective salvation, so we cannot say, on the 
other, that it is a compulsory operation of salva¬ 
tion. It is the condition of the efficacy of salva¬ 
tion (John iii. 16, &c.; see Gen. xv.), the causa ap- 
prchtndens. 

To the Jew first. This priority is economical, 
os it rests upon' the Old Testament revelation of 
God, and the faith of Abraham (chap. iv. 9); and as 
such it is: 1. The genetic priority. “ Salvation is 
of the Jews” [John iv. 22]. 2. The historical pri¬ 

ority (Chrysostom, and others). 8. A legal priority 
(as to form) of the nearest claim to the gospel 
in accordance with the direction given to the apos¬ 
tles, Acts i. 8 (Calov, De Wette, Tholuck). But not¬ 
withstanding all this, the Jew had no real right to 
the gospel, siuce salvation, 1. is not a product of 
Judaism, but of free grace; 2. faith is older than 
Judaism (chap, iv.); 8. faith itself is the reality and 
substance of which Judaism was only the symbol* 

And also to the Greek. The EXXq v is here 
the representative of all who are not Jews. [Jew 
and Oretk here refer not to the national distinction, 
as Greek and Barbarian, ver. 14, but to the re¬ 
ligious antagonism of the world at the time, so that 
Greek is equivalent to Gentile. U EXX. x. Bap ft. is 
the Greek, ’IovS. x. "ELI. the Jewish , designation of 
all mankind; comp. Acts xiv. 1; 1 Cor. x. 82.— 
P. S.1 

Ver. 17. For therein is the righteousness 
of God. Proof of the previous proposition. The 
Svvj& tov flq GMXtfpiar is dnoxdXtnfnq of 
the Shxa^oavvrj &tov,&c. 

[Preliminary Philological Remarks on Si- 
x a to <r i'v J? and the Cognatk Terms.—T hese are 
of primary importance in Paul’s Epistles, especially 
the Romans and Galatians. Their root, according to 
Aristotle (Eth. Nie. v. 2), is Si/a = twofold; hence 
Jtxc&tv, to divide into two equal parts, to judge; 
Ssxaaxqq, judge, dispenser of justice. Others derive 
them from Sixtj (the daughter of Zeus and Themis), 
custom, right, judgment At all events, the funda¬ 
mental idea of Ssxcuoavrtj is an even relation be¬ 
tween two or more parts where each has its due, 
or conformity to law and custom, a normal moral 
condition. According to Homer, he is Ssxcuoxaxoq 
who best fulfils his duties to God and men. Plato 
develops the idea of righteousness in his Poli eia, 
and identifies it with moral goodness. In the Bible, 
the will of God, as expressed in the written law, and 
more fully in the perfect life of Christ, is the stand¬ 
ard both of morals and religion, which are always 
viewed as essentially connected. God Himself is 
righteous—i. e., absolutely perfect in Himself, and 
in all His dealings with His creatures, and requires 
man to aim at this perfection (Matt. v. 48). Accord- 
•ugly, we may define the several terms (referring to 
the dictionaries and concordances for passages) as 
follows: 

SIxatoq, conform to the law, inwardly 

as well as outwardly, holy, perfect. It is used in the 
abcolute sense of God, in a relative sense of man, 
also of things. Du Cange: (( Jtxaio; dicitur vel 
de re vel de persona , in qua nec abundat aliquid nec 

• _ Alford: “ Not that the Jew had any preference, under 
•Le gospel; only he inherits and ha* a precedence.” Words¬ 
worth : “ First, in having a prior claim, as the covenanted 
people of God: first, therefore, in the season of its offer, 
but nat in the condition of its recipients after its accept¬ 
ance." Dr. Hodge refers wpAr or merely to the priority 
i time, which is not sufficient.—P. S.l 


deficit, qua muneri suo par est , numeric suis o&so 

l to.” 

Ssxantavrij, justUia, the normal 

moral and religious condition. If used of man, il 
means conformity to the holy will and law of God, 
godliness, or true piety toward God, and virtue 
toward man. If used of God, it is one ot Hi* 
moral attributes, essentially identical with His holi¬ 
ness and goodness, as manifested in His dealing* 
with His creatures, especially with men. 

Jtxatoo) (XoyiZnr tlq Sixcuoaurq*), p^lXn, 
justificare , to put right with the law, i. to declare 
or pronounce one righteous, and to treat him accord¬ 
ingly. Etymologically, the word oug'ifc to mean, to 
make ju9t (since the verbs in o«m, derived from ad¬ 
jectives of the second declension, signify, to make 
a person or thing what the primitive denotea, 
as ti iqtXooi, SovXow, oo&ow, fartpoto, xtXstota = 
tv(pX6v f Ac., nokiiv). But in Hebrew and Hellenis¬ 
tic, and often also in classical usage, it has a forensic 
sense, to which, however, when used of God, the ob¬ 
jective state of things, either preceding or succeed¬ 
ing, must correspond, for God’s judgment can never 
err, and His declaration is always effective. More 
of this, ad ii. 18 and iii. 21-31. Now for the par¬ 
ticular explanation of Ssxcuoavnj &eou in our pas- 
sage. 

SsxaioiGsq {Xoyififtoq xrjq SsxcuoGttrrjq) justi- 
ficalio, the act of putting a man right with the law 
or into the state of <hxcuo<rtV« 7 . 

Ssxaiwpa, a righteous decree, judgment, ordi¬ 
nance.—P. 

In view of the widely divergent explanations, it 
is necessary to make close distinctions. The right¬ 
eousness of God, understood absolutely in its com¬ 
plete New Testament revelation, or dnoxde.vyu,, 
cannot apply immediately to righteousness before 
God (ivomtov xou &to7>), in which case the geni¬ 
tive is taken objectively in a wider relation (thus 
Luther, Fritzsche, Baur, Philippi). For this righu 
eousness of faith presupposes justification. Nor can 
the word of itself denote the act of justification, 
even if we connect with it the result, the righteous¬ 
ness of faith, the genitive being taken in this case 
subjectively * in this sense: “ the rightness which 
proceeds from God, the right relation in which man 
is placed by a judicial act of God ” (Meyer, aftei 
Chrysostom, Bengel, De Wette, and others).f Fot 
the justification presupposes the atonement (chap, 
iii. 25), and the atonement is founded on the exer¬ 
cise of God’s righteousness. To this exercise the 
Apostle evidently refers in chap. iii. 25, 26, and he 
therefore does it here also in the theme, which, from 
its very nature, must encompass the whole idea of 
the Epistle. Absolute righteousness, like absolute 
grace and truth, is first revealed in Christianity. It 
is the righteousness which not only institutes the 
law of the letter, and requires righteousness in man, 
and, in its character of judge, pronounces sentence 

* [Or as genitive ot origin and procession. See Meyer. 
—P. 8.] 

t [So also Alford : “ God’s righteousness—not His at 
tribute of righteousness, 1 the righteousness of God,’ but 
righteousness flowing from and acceptable to Him .* 9 He 
then subjoins De Wette’a note. Hodge : “ The righteous¬ 
ness which God gives, and which He approves.” He alsr 
quotes the remark of De Wette: “All interpretation!! 
which overlook the idea of imputation, as is done in the 
explanations given by the Romanists, and also in that of 
Grotius, exe false." M. Stuart oonfbunds fexatoeifaf with 
kflitwt and explains: “ fejcauMntay $*ov is the justifica¬ 
tion which God bestows, or the justification of wnirh Go4 
Is the author.”—P. 8.1 
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and kills, but which at last reveals itself in union 
with love, or as grace in the form of righteousness, 
and produce* righteousness in man. It accomplish¬ 
es all this: 1. As law-giving—that is, establishing 
the right—it institutes the law of the Spirit; that is, 

It reveals it in the life of Christ as the personal 
power of the atonement. 2. In the power and suf¬ 
fering of this personul righteousness, it satisfies the 
demands of the righteousness of the law, and thus 
changes the symbolical ov into a real one. 

The atonement. 3. It communicates to believers the 
work and efficacy of Christ’s righteousness, by the 
spirit of His righteousness, as a gift of grace and 
principle of the new life in creative, operative justi¬ 
fication. 

Or briefly: The righteousness of God is the self¬ 
communication of the righteousness which proceeds 
from God, which becomes personal righteousness in 
the person of Christ, which, in His passion as pro¬ 
pitiation, satisfies the righteousness of the law (in 
harmony with the requirement of conscience), and, 
by the act of justification, applies the atonement to 
the believer for the sanctification of his life. 

As the JoSa, which avails before God, can be 
none other than the ddSa, which proceeds from God, 
and became personal in Christ, so can the righteous¬ 
ness which avails before God be none other than a 
righteousness which comes from God. It is the 
dijtcuoairrn lx & too, in opposition to the due. tj 
ifttj, Phu. iii. 9; and therefore the dmcuocrvyTj 
Irtantov &toT> Rbm. iii. 21, in opposition to the 
dtxcuoainnj in rov vo/iov, chap. x. 5. There¬ 
fore it is God’s righteousness also in this sense, that 
man can never make out of it a righteousness of 
Au own f though the Divine justification becomes the 
principle of his new life. Tholuck likewise allows a 
combination of the objective and subjective mean¬ 
ings, but decidedly rejects the inteipretation of 
(hxcuo<riVj 7 , m 1111 attribute of God, which he consid¬ 
ers incompatible with the prophetic passage adduced. 
But this quotation does not explain righteousness, 
but faith. The statement of Tholuck, that Hof¬ 
mann ( Sehriftbewei *, i. 626 f.) describes the chxcwo- 
aitrtj &to7> as an attribute of God, is not exact; he 
declares it only as a righteousness existing on the 
part of God.* We go so far as to understand by 
righteousness here a synthesis of righteousness and 
of love—a synthesis which, as grace according to its 
different relations under the supremacy of righteous¬ 
ness, and as the grace that establishes the new and 
the absolute right of the Spirit, is called righteous¬ 
ness, but which, under the supremacy of love, as the 
fountain of the new life, is called love. This impar¬ 
tial righteousness is revealed to believers as grace, 
and to unbelievers as wrath. When Tholuck says that 
&x. is not the righteousness of God iu fulfilment of 
the promises (Ambrose), nor retributive justice (Ori- 
genj, nor the essential righteousness which belongs 
to God (as Osiander once taught, and recently Hof¬ 
mann), nor the goodness of God (Morns), nor impar¬ 
tiality toward Jews and Gentiles (Sender), he has 
collected into one all the diejecta membra of the 

• [Hoftn&xm says, l. c., p. 636 : “ Einersciit beseiehnet 
txatowdrip Itov eine QertchtigkeiL, wlcht Gotta ist; 
tmuererseits must nach dem Zueammenhange etwas gemeint 
feta, da* unt mu Theil wird.” He takes the word to mean, 
not an attribute of God, but a righteousness which God has 
wtablished, and which constitutes the subject of the gospel 
preaching, and makes it a power of God unto salvation to 
every believer. Hence the apostolic office is called ij Sia- 
wori* tm ftucoMxrvi'xf. in opposition to the 3taxort« 
urwpc^fwt, 2 Cor. iii. 9.—P. §.] 


central idea, that the dtxcuocft'vff (from 6*/a, a re 
lation between two, according to the Aristoteliar 
derivation of the word), establishes, maintains, and 
restores the relation between the personal God and 
the personal world according to their respective 
character (lor the protection of personality). The 
omission of the article does not justify us in reading 
here, a righ eousness of God ; being inseparably 
connected with 0 to?, it means rather the propel 
righteousness of God (see Winer’s Gramm.).* 

[Upon the whole, 1 agree with this interpreta* 
tion. The majority of evangelical commentator* 
restrict the 6i,xcuo<Jvvtj 8 tor to God’s jvstijyin$ 
righteousness; some even ungrammatically identify 
it with justification (dtxcuojoK), or God’s “ method 
of justification.” The fundamental idea of the Epis* 
tie as set forth in the theme, every expression used 
in vers. 16 and 17, and the contrast presented in 
ver. 18, point to a more comprehensive meaning, 
answering to the definition of the gospel as “the 
power of God unto salvation,” full and final, from 
“ all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” This 
implies a righteousness impartable as well as imput* 
able, or sanctifying as well as justifying—a right- 
eouaness inherent in God, and manifested in Christ, 
which, by a living union with Christ, is to become 
the personal property and higher nature of the be¬ 
liever, so that, at the fiual judgment, no trace of 
unrighteousness will remain. Wordsworth (an An¬ 
glican) and Forbes (a Scotch Presbyterian LL.D.) 
independently arrive substantially at the same view 
with Lange. Wordsworth in loco says: “ This sig- * 
nificant phrase, the righteousness of God t is not to 
be lowered, weakened, and impaired, so as to mean 
only the method of justification by which God ac¬ 
quits and justifies mankind. But it is the very right¬ 
eousness of God Himself, which is both imputed and 
imparted to men in Jesus Christ 4 the Righteous ’ 
John ii. 1), who is ( the Lord our righteousness ’ 
Jer. xxiii 6; xxxiii. 16), and who, being God from 
everlasting, and having also taken the nature of 
man, is made righteousness to us (1 Cor. i. 80), and 
does effectually, by His incarnation, and by our in 
corporation into Him, justify us believing on Him, 
and making Him ours by faith, so that we may not 
only be acquitted by God, but may become the right¬ 
eousness of God in Him (2 Cor. v. 21).” Forbes, in 
a long and able dissertation (Anal. Com., p. 102 ft’.), 
combines here the three Scripture meanings of 
{h.xcuo<7m'*7, when used of God, viz.: “ 1. God’s 
retributive righteousness or justice (now manifested 
in God’s condemnation of sin, shown in giving His 
Son to die for man’s sin on the cross—to induce 
thereby the believer to concur cordially in its con¬ 
demnation in himself); 2. God’s justifying right 
eousness (now manifested in Christ’s exhibiting in 
the character of man a perfect righteousness—im 
putable to and appropriable by the believer, for his 
pardon and acceptance with God); 8. God’s sancti - 
fifing righteousness (also manifested in Christ as 
“ the Lord our righteousness,” changing the believ¬ 
er’s heart the moment he is united by faith to Christ > 
and progressively mortifying within him all sin, and 
imparting eventually to him universal righteousness 
—appropriable in like manner through laith by the 
believer).” For further information, comp, the Excg 

* [Sevuith ed. by LCraeraann, § 19. Ho. 26, p. 118. Tht 
article is often omitted before snob substantives as Are fol¬ 
lowed by a genitive of possession, e. g. t tit tbayytXior 0cov 
Rom. i. 20 ; Iri irpoauwov ovtmv, Matt. xvii. 6; row xvpiov 
1 Cor. ii. 16, &C.-P. 8.] 
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Notes on chaps, ii. 13, and iii. 21-31; Doctrinal 
and Ethical on iii. 21-31, No. 6 ; also the following 
works: Winzer, Progr. devocc. dixatos, dtxaso- 
itvv*i et dsxa tovv in P. ad Rom. Ep ., Leipzig, 
1831; Rauwenhoff, Disquixitio de loco Paulino, 
oui est de dtxocto!Lugd. Bat., 1852: Lipsius, 
Die Paulinische Rec fertigungxUhre, mil Vor wort 
von Liebner (who differs from Lipsius), Leipzig, 
1868 (220 pp.); * Schmid, BtUucke Theologie , 
Stuttg., 1853, vol. ii. p. 331 ff.; Wieseler, Com. 
on Gal. ii. 16, Gott., 1859, p. 176 ff. (who very 
learnedly and ably defends the orthodox Protestant 
view); Hodge, on Romans, iii. 20 (new ed M Philad., 
1866, p. 126 ff.); Forbes, on Romans (Edinb., 1868), 
pp. 102-144. The doctrinal treatises on justification 
ay faith will be mentioned below, ad iii 21-81, Doc¬ 
trinal and Ethical, No. 6, pp, 188 f.—P. S.] 

Is revealed [anoxaXunx*rat is i.eing re¬ 
vealed; the present tense marks the continuous, pro¬ 
gressive revelation of righteousness.—P. S.]. The 
anoxalvnxtsv i9 distinguished from the q>avt- 


oo vv by being God’s revelation, which proceeds from 
God, and addresses itself to the inward spiritual world 
(Gal. i. 16); while the qxxvfqovv denotes the same 
revelation as manifested in the outward life from the 
inward spiritual world (John ii 11). The revelation 
of wrath is also an dnoxdXinpu; (ver. 18), although 
the wrath is revealed in external manifestation ; for 
it is only by the conscience, that the facts connected 
therewith are first recognized as the phenomena of 
wrath, and it is only in the light of the New Tes¬ 
tament truth that they are recognized completely. 
iv at’fw. The gospel is the medium. 

From faith to faith. [It is connected with 
the verb dnoxalvnx eras by De Wette, Meyer, 
Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford; with the noun dsxcuotn'ntq 
(ye. oinra or ytvopiytj) by Bengel, Philippi, Hodge, 
Forbes. The former agrees better with the position 
>f the words, and with tiq nitretv, the latter with 
ix n Ur thus, comp. Rom. ix. 30; x. 6.—P. S.1 
The idea of faith appears here in accordance with 
the comprehensive idea of righteousness, and there¬ 
fore as a hearty, trustful self surrender (to rest and 
lean upon, )» w ^ich includes both knowledge 

and belief, assent and surrender, appropriation and 
application. [Faith is neither the efficient cause 
nor the objective ground of justification, but the in¬ 
strumental cause and subjective condition ; as eating 
is the condition of nourishment. As the nourishing 
power is in the food, which, however, must be re¬ 
ceived and digested before it can be of any use, so 
the saving power is in Christ’s person and work, but 
becomes personally available, and is made our own, 
ouly by the appropriating oigan of faith. This 
appropriation and assimilation must be continually 
renewed; hence lx niaxtoiq sis nlarsv .— 
P. S.] The distinction between from faith and to 
faith is variously explained. Origen refers it to 
Old Testament and New Testament faith.f (Ecu- 
menius [Olshauseu, De Wette, Alford, Philippi]: 
a770 nitTTtMq tiq nuTxtvorxa, [for the believer; 
comp, ill 22, where the due. &tov is said to be tlq 


* [lipsius says, p. 22, without proof: 44 The general 
Greek significance oi the word bxaxlm remains justum fa - 
mre, ana must therefore have the preference Wore jus- 
Ism habere .” To this Dr. Liebner, and "Wieseler, on Gal. 
tt. 16, p. 179, justly object. Lipsius admits, however, that 
Uxmtbm in Paul means justum habere, only not always, nor 
exclusively.—P. S.] 

t [So also Chrysostom and Theodoret. A modification 
M thfc dew is Tertullian*s : JBxJlde legit injtd 'vangthi. 
-P. 8.. 


ndvxas to is moTtvorrou;.— P. 3.1. Theophyiao^ 
and others: For the promotion of faith. Luther: 
From weak to strong faith.* Bacmgarten-Orusius: 
From faith as conviction to faith as sentiment. De 
Wette: 1. Faith as conditional; 2. faith as recep¬ 
tive. For other meanings, see Tholuck (also the 
view of Zwingli, that the second izUttk; means the 
faithfulness of God). [Meyer: The revelation of 
righteousness proceeds from faith and aims at faith, 
ut jides habeatnr (similarly Fritzsche, Tholuck). 
Bengel and Hodge connect lx nitrxtw; els nUrxtr 
with dsxcuoavvrj, and take it as intensive, like the 
phrase, “ death unto death,” 44 life unto life,” so as 
to mean fidem meram, entirely of faith, without any 
works. Ewald understands lx nUrxtotq of Divine 
faith (?), tiq nUrxsr of human faith, which must 
meet the former.—P. S.] It may be asked, if the 
key to the passage may not be sought in chap, iff 
22, since the second half of that chapter is in gen¬ 
eral a commentary on this passage. Comp. Heb. xff 
2 : “ The author and finisher of our faith.” At a£ 
events, the Apostle acknowledges, like the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the difference between 
degree of faith which receives the revelation pro¬ 
phetically and apostolically, in order to proclaim it, 
and a more general degree of faith, which, through 
the agency of preaching, extends into the world. 
Oomp. Heb* xi. 1 ff. 

As it is written. The same quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4 is found in Gal iff 11 and Heb. x. 38. The Apos¬ 
tle will here (as in ver. 2 and chaps, iv. and x.) prove 
the harmony of the gospel with the Old Testament. 
The passage in the Prophet Habakkuk declares: The 
just shall live by his confidence, his faith (Is. xxviff 
16). Therefore the most of the elder expositors, 
and some of the recent ones (Philippi, and others), 
thus explained the maxim of the Apostle: The just 
shall live by his faith. But according to Beza, 
Meyer [Hodge], and others, the Apostle’s expression 
must be construed thus: The man who is justified 
by faith, shall live. Meyer properly says: Paul had 
a good reasou to put this meaning into the prophetic 
expression : since the just man, if he would live by 
faith, must have been justified by faith. We read 
in Habakkuk two concrete definitions: 44 Behold, 
puffed up [ nbos PSP ], not upright is his soul 
[his life] within him [*ia StiM rn©yj&], But 
the just man, he shall live by his faith.” That is, 
as the puffed-up soul is puffed up because it is not 
upright, and has no sound life, so is it the mark of 
the just man that he acquires his life by faith. The 
additional profundity which the New Testament 
gives to this Old Testament expression, does there¬ 
fore not really change even the expression, much less 
the sense. [I prefer the connection of lx nUrruoq 
with tfofxcu, which is more agreeable to the He- 
brew (although the other is favored by the Masoretie 
accentuation), and this is adopted also by Tholuck, 

* [This is only a modification of the pieoeding explana¬ 
tion, and is substantially held also by Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Besa, Wordsworth, Forbes. The sense is: 
Beginning and ending with frith, from one degree of frith 
to another; faith Is a vital principle and constant growth, 
receiving grace for graoe, going from strength to strength, 
till it is transformed from glory to glory. Development is 
the law of spiritual as well as physical life; but in all th« 
stages of growth of Christian life, the vital principle is the 
same ; hence ix wUrrem vie wumv, from or out of faith as 
the root, unto faith as the blossom and fruit; frith, as Ben¬ 
gel says, the prora et puppis, the fore-deck and hind-deck 
of a ship—i. e~, all m all. Comp. iwfc Irffae vie Ufa* 
‘‘from glory to glory/* 2 Cor. iii. 18, and “from strength 
to strength,* Ps. lxxxiv. 7.—P. 8.1 
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De Wette, Philippi, Delitisch (ad Hab. il 4), Ewald, 
Foroea. See Textual Note 8 above. The sense, how¬ 
ever, ia not essentially altered. The emphasis lies, at 
all events, on nitrr^ which is, of course, living faith. 

is to be taken in the full sense of the 
tw*f ulcmoc, as revealed in Christ The Apostle, 
is Delitzsch remarks, puts no forced meaning into the 
vorda of the prophet, but simply places them into 
he light of the New Testament Habakkuk ends 
where Paul begins.—P. &] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

L The fundamental theme. The joyfulnees of 
the Apostle in an t icipation of preaching the gospel 
without shame even in Rome, the central seat of the 
conoeit of human wisdom. The souroe of this cheer- 
fulness: The gospel is the power of God, Ac. The 
heroic spirit of faith, philanthropy, and hope, ele¬ 
vates him above all hesitation. But how far is the 
rospel a power of God? See ver. 17, and the Exeg . 
Votes thereon. Especially on the righteousness of 
God, and the two fundamental forms of faith (the 
faith which has established preaching, and the faith 
which is established by preaching). 

(2. St Bernard: Justus tx fide eua vivet , utigue 
at vtvat et ipsa: aliter quomodo vitam dabit , si ipsa 
sit mortua fThe just man shall live by bis faith, if 
his fhiih itself live; otherwise how shall that whioh 
is itself death, give life ?).—P. S.] 

[8. “ If the subject of the Epistle is to be stated 
in few words, these should be chosen: to fbayylXtor, 
iwo ftu; &to7r tiq aurr/joiav nwni t(> nujrtvovTt. 
This expresses it better than merely 1 justification by 
faith, ,’ which is, in fact, only a subordinate part of 
the great theme—only the condition necessitated by 
mans sinfulness for his entering the state of salva¬ 
tion : whereas the argument extends biyond this, to 
the death unto sin and life unto Ood and carrying 
forward of the sanctifying work of the Spirit, from 
its first fruits even to its completion;” Alford. 
Forbes (AnaL Com., p. vii.) likewise denies that 
justification by faith, especially if presented in a 
bare, forensic form, is the leading doctrine of the 
Epistle. “ The grand truth here enunciated is the 
warm, living reality of a personal union with Christ 
(contrasted with the previous union with Adam), by 
which, in place of the sin unto death communicated 
by the fint head of humanity, Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness and life are communicated to the believer, 
and beoome the inward quickening mover of every 
thought, feeling, and action. Thus is the distinction 
preserved, yet the indissoluble connection clearly 
evinced, between justification and sanctification, as 
being but two aspects of one and the same union of 
the believer with Christ— just as the dying branch 
ingrafted into the living vine is then only reckoned , 
and may justly be declared to be, a sound, living 
branch, when the union has taken place—because 
the assurance is then given of its being made bo 
finally and fully, the vital juices of the vine having 
lready begun to circulate within it.”—P. S.] 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Whence is H that many are ashamed of the gos¬ 
pel of Christ? Either, 1. They do not know it 
folly; or, 2. if they know it, they have not the 
tourage to xmfess it.—Why do we not need to be 


ashamed of the gospel of Christ? Because, 1. It 
is of Divine origin: 2. of Divine import; 8. of 
Divine operation.—He who is ashamed of the gos 
pel, is also ashamed of the Lord. True shame comet 
from God, false shame from the devil. Shame and 
shame.—Christianity the universal religion.—The 
shades of the law vanish; the stars of Greece grow 
pale at the rising sun of the gospel.—The righteous 
ness which God approves is the chief import of the 
gospel—The fundamental thought of the Epistle to 
the Romans is also the fundamental thought of the 
Reformation. 

Luther : The power of God is such a force as 
to elevate man from sin to righteousness, from death 
to life, from hell to heaven, from the kingdom of the 
devil to the kingdom of God; and gives him eter¬ 
nal salvation. 

Starks : As the gospel is a power of God, be 
denies it who constantly appeals to his weakness, 
and presents it in opposition to the gospel—Though 
the gospel is the power of God, no one will be com¬ 
pelled to be saved, but every one possesses his own 
freedom to resist, and is therefore responsible.— 
Hedinoer: Who would be ashamed of medicine 
when he is sick ? or of light when he is blind, and 
would like to see ? Wo to those who are ashamed 
of the words and office of Christ 1 

Lanok : Many a person is not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; but yet, if he is ashamed to follow 
Christ, he is in reality ashamed of the gospel itself 
in its true application and appropriation.—Faith is 
like a bucket, by which we draw grace for grace 
from that fulness of Jesus which oont&ins the gos¬ 
pel. 

Spener : Faith in Christ, confidence in the grace 
of God in Christ, is the beginning of our salvation, 
and will remain its instrument to the end. There¬ 
fore, faith must always endure and increase, and will 
thus grow from faith to faith—from one degree of 
light and power to another. 

Bkngsl: No one need be ashamed of what is 
mighty and Divine (ver. 16). 

G erlach : There is something in the gospel of 
which the natural man is ashamed; therefore the 
Apostle confesses that this shame is conquered in his 
own case.—The effective power of God is not merely 
in the gospel, but it is the gospel itself. It is not 
merely a strength, from God, but it is His own 
strength. He works in and through the gospel. 

Lisco : The gospel is a power of Ood ; that is, 
a power in which He operates Himself. Therefore 
it is a holy, mighty, creative force, capable of saving 
all who believe it. On our part, faith is the con¬ 
dition that we must fulfil, the way to which we must 
conform, in order to obtain real salvation and de¬ 
liverance from temporal and eternal destruction by 
the gospel 

Heubner : The danger of being ashamed of the 
gospel is easily incurred. Tet it is a shame which 
is very reprehensible; for, 1. It is a miserable 
weakness and want of principle to be ashamed of 
what is best; 2. It is the grossest contempt of God 
to place the world higher and fear it more than 
Him; and, 8. it is the meanest ingratitude toward 
God. 

Fr. A, Wolff: The more the world boasts of 
its unbelief, the less should true Christians be ashamed 
of their faith. This is required: 1. For the hor oi 
of the truth; 2. the conversion of unbeliever; 
8. the salvation of our own souls. 

J. P. Lange : How sad the contrast between tin 
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Un shame of Christians and the boldness and shame¬ 
lessness of the world.—Who should be ashamed of 
the gospel ? t. r., 1. Of God’s power and honor; 2. 
of the deliverance of men for their final salvation ; 
8. of the grand task of uniting Jews and Greeks 
(the law and culture) into a higher life.—The twofold 
confirmatory power of the gospel: 1. The first for: 
its Divine operation (ver. 16); 2. the second for: 
its Divine import (ver. 17).—The threefold for 
vers. 16, 17), or the three grounds of joyous, evan¬ 
gelizing activity.—The righteousness of faith: 1. 
Very old (Habakkuk); 2. eternally new (Paul, Lu¬ 
ther) ; 8. always confirmed by true life. 

[Burkitt : The power of the gospel is not from 
the preachers of the gospel; therefore do not idol¬ 
ize them. But they are God’s instruments, and their 
words are the organ of the Spirit’s power; therefore 
do not think meanly of them —A justified man lives 
a more holy, usefui, and excellent life than all oth¬ 
ers ; but the life tnat a justified man lives is always 
one of faith.— Henry (condensed): The reason why 
the Apostle made such a bold profession was, that 


sinners might be saved and believers edified.—Man 
knight: The Apostle insinuates with great propriety 
that the gospel is not an institution like the heathen 
mysteries, which were concealed from all but the 
initiated. The precepts of the gospel, being honor 
able in themselves and beneficial to society, cannot 
be too openly published.— Hodge : The salvation of 
men, including the pardon of their sins and the 
moral renovation of their hearts, can be effected by 
the gospel alone.—The power of the gospel does not 
lie in its pure theism, or perfect moral code, but in 
the cross —in the doctrine of justification by faith 
in a crucified Redeemer.—Whether we be wise or 
unwise, orthodox or heterodox, unless we are believ¬ 
ers, and receive “the righteousness which is of 
God ” m the ground of acceptance, we have no share 
in the salvation of the gospel.—Sermons on ver. 16, 
by B. Whichcote, John Owen, Bishop Ward, G. 
Esty, J. Erskink, Bishop Gilbert, Isaac Watts, 
Bishop Stillingfleet, Zollikofer, E Brackeh- 
bory, Geo. Burder, W E. Channing, R. McCheyhe. 
and Thomas Arnold.— J. F. H.] 


PART FIRST. 

The Doctrine of Justification by Faith as the Restoration of the true Glorification 

of God. 

CHAPTERS L-XI. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

BIN AND GRACE IN THEIR FIRST ANTITHESIS, THE REALLY RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
LIFE. THE ACTUAL ENTRANCE OF CORRUPTION AND SALVATION. GOD’S WRATH 
AT ALL HUMAN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS; THAT IS, THE WORLD’S REAL CORRUPTION 
MATURING FOR DEATH, AND HASTENED BY THE JUDGMENT OF GOD; AND THE 
OPPOSING JUSTIFICATION OF SINNERS THROUGH THE MERCY -SEAT, OR PARDON IN 
CHRIST IN RESPONSE TO FAITH. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 

Chapters L 18-V. 11. 


First Section. —The beginning of all the real corruption of the world , and of the Gentile* in particular 
together with the judgment pronounced on it. The neglect of the general revelation of God m crea¬ 
tion by the neglect ot the real wor*hip of God in thanksgiving and praise (chap. i. 1&-~21\ 

Second Section. —The development of Gentile corruption under Goas judicial abandonment (the de¬ 
parture of His Spirit , and the decree of ripeness for judgment). From arbitrary symbolism to the 
worship of images and beasts ; from theoretical t * practical corruption ; from natural to unnatural 
and abominable sins , to the completion of all kinds of crimes ana iniquities , and tr the demoniacal 
but of evil , and even of evil maxims (chap, i. 22-32). 


A 


18 For the wrath of God [God’s wrath] is revealed [in opposition to that revelation oi 
God** righteous!**, ver. 17] from heaven against all ungodliness [godlessness] and un 
righteousness [iniquity] of men, who hold [hold back ] 1 the truth in unrighteous 
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10 ness; Because 9 that which may be known [which is known] ’ of God is manifest 

80 in them ; 4 for God hath shewed [God manifested] 4 it unto [to] them. For the 
invisible things of him [his unseen attributes] from the creation of the world 
are [are, since the creation of the world,] e clearly seen, 7 being understood by 
the things that are made [by means of his works], even his eternal power and 
Godhead [Divinity, 8 tfaoriysr, not footye] ; so that 9 they are without excuse 

81 [inexcusable, avunoXoyijtovg\ Because that, when they knew God [because, 
knowing God, or, although they knew God, dtoti yvovreg tov foor], they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful [they did not glorify him as God, nor 
give thanks to him as God]\ but became vain in their imaginations [thoughts], 
and their foolish heart was darkened. 

22, 23 Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, And changed [ex 
changed] the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor¬ 
ruptible man [Tor a likeness of an image of corruptible man], and to [of] birds, 
and fourfooted beasts [quadrupeds], and creeping things [reptiles]. 

24 Wherefore God also 10 gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts ol 
their own hearts [God delivered them over, in the lusts of their hearts, to 
uncleanness], to dishonor their own bodies between themselves [so that their 

25 bodies were dishonored among them]. 11 Who changed [They who exchanged] 1 * 
the truth of God into [for] a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 

26 [rather] than the Creator/* who is blessed forever. Amen. For this cause 
God gave them up [delivered them over] unto [to] vile affections [shameful 

f tassions]: 14 for even their women did change [exchanged] the natural use into 
for] that which is against nature: And likewise also the.men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust [lustful excitement] one 
toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly [working the 
(wen known) indecency, tip aiaxijfioavrip\ and receiving in themselves that recom¬ 
pense of their error which was meet [the due reward of their error]. 

And even as they did not like [And as they did not deem it worthy, or worth 
while, ovx itioxipaouv] to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate [worthless, adoxipov ] 10 mind, to do those things which are not con- 
20 venient [becoming] ; 16 Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 17 wick¬ 
edness [malice], covetousness, maliciousness [badness]; full of envy, murder, 
30 debate [strife, cpftotf], deceit, malignity; whisperers, Backbiters [slanderers], 
haters of God, 18 despiteful [insolent], proud, boasters, inventors of evil things 
31 [villanies], disobedient to parents, Without understanding, covenant-breakers 
32 [truce-breakers], without natural affection, implacable, 19 unmerciful: Who, know¬ 
ing [although they well know] the judgment [just decree] of God, that they 
whicn [who] commit [practice, nQcusaovteg] such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them [approve of those 
who practise them , owavdoxovaiv tolg nqi ggovgw]. 


27 


28 


TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. 18.—fOr hinder. So Lange and Meyer: aufhalten . This it the meaning of kwHx w here, as in 2 These, to 
1,7; Luke iv. 42. Comp, the Beta. Not>s, as also the i.ote of Alford in loe,— P. S.j 

* Ver. 19.—ffttdrt, contracted from SC 5. «, means (like 6*41 originally, propter quod , quam ob rem, qua re, on 
recount of which, wherefore, and draws an inference from the preceding sentence ; but in the N. T. it is always, and in 
the olsKice occasionally, used in the sense of Sta rovro Jn, propterea quod , quia , because that , because, and assigns a reason 
for a preceding assertion, like ydp, for . It may here give tne reason wny tbe wrath of God is revealed (Meyer), or it 
may explain the words twv tt^v aX. . . . icwrtximtv (Be watte, Tholuck, Alford). See Exeg. Notes. Lachmann, Tischen- 
don, Meyer, Alford separate 6t6n from ver.18 simply by a comma; Tholuck, Fritsscbe, Theile, Philippi, by a period. 

P. 6.] 

* Ver. 19 .—[rb yvuarbv rod #«oG, quod notum eat Dei fVnlg.). This is the sense of yvwrrfc in the N. T., the 
Sept., and the Apocrypha (Luke iL 44; John xvili. 15,16: Acts i id; li. 14; iv. 16, &oA as iyvtacrros means unknown (Acts 
xvil. 28); while, in tne daesios, yv&&r6t usually signifies knowable , erkennbar , as distinct from yvwrdc, known (which 
word does not occur in the Greek Testament). Tne authorised version, therefore, is inconsistent with the biblioal (though 
not with the ol as* teal) usage of the term, ana oonveys a false idea; for the heathen did not know all that may be known 
ef God, but, as dearly appears from what follows, they knew only that which may be learned from the general revelation 
In the book of nature and reason, as distinct from the special revelation in the Bible and in the person of Christ. To re¬ 
tain tbe B. V., and to supply (with Robinson, sub yvwrrbt), without revelation, is arbitrary. Lange translates Kennlniss, 
knowUdae; but yv mo ri r is objective, yvwavs is subjective, and does not suit ^avepbv ion* he avrotf. There is no war¬ 
rant in the usus loquendi for identifying the two, unless it be Gen. ii. 9, LXX.: yvwrrbv koX od ksu vonjpov. The Apostil 
purposely avoided the term yr&mt or hriyvmait toG 0tov, which is used in the N. T. of the true knowledge of God in 
Christ (comp. John xvil. 8), and chose the more general and objective term yvmrrir , that which is patent to all men is 
the work* of creation.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19.— [ 4>ov*p6v lor tv i v avrois, in illis (Vulg.), i. e., iv rale xapSia tr avrwr, in \fuir hearts; comp. IL 
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il; OaLi.ll It wflws to the inborn oooacionimw of God which is inseparable from our reason, and it oonudnsths gem 
of the ontologioal argument of Anselm. Dr. Lange, however, renders, with Erasmus and others : unltr ihnm* amon§ 
them. See Exeg. Note*. Luther’s version ( ihnen ) ignores the preposition o'.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 19 l— [ihavipuoev, the histone aonst, referring Jo the original creation.—P.8.] 

* Ver. 20.—[ra yip iopara axrrov aro xrioem * 6opov rots roiif/utriv voobpeva naBoparcu i. jcrtVif here means the 
act of creation, iroiihuun (dativus instrument *), the things created, or creatures, and l enoe aw6 is here not = he, which 
would be tautological, but, like the Hebrew 72 , from Uu time of\ or since, a condilo mutd <>.—P. 8.1 

7 Ver. 20.—[Alford objects to the E. V. and translates are pet ceived ; but this destroy s the striking oxymorun, h&pex s 
maBoparai, invistbilia videntur , das Uuschapbjre wa d rrechaut, the invisible btcom s v> stole, or the unseen is seen, vis , by 
the mind’s eye (*oo vpeva). The compound eaBopav (in a£ ktybpevov in the N. T.) means to look down from a highei 
|l*Mj to take a survey, and hence often inti nsihes the simple verb = dapt/tt? opdv, perv.dere, perspicere, to see deariy.— 

* Ver. 20.—[0«(dri)c, Gbttlichkeil , from Oeiot, dtvinue, refers to the Divine attributes, suoh as majesty, power, wis¬ 
dom, goodness, which are manifest in creation; while Beirut, deltas. Deity, Godhead, Gottheit, from Be6%, refers to tbs 
Dt7tne Being itself; who created the world and dwelt in Christ.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 20.—[ccs r6 with the infinitive (used by Paul seventeen times in the Romans alone), like the Latin ad with 
the gerund., Indicates properly the intention, m hoe ut ,, in order that (cornu. Rom. L 11; iiL 26; iv. 11,16,18, Ac.); but 
here it must indicate the (intended) result, = mare, ita ut, so that (vl. 12; nL 4,5; 2 Cor. i. 4; comp, the Exeg. Notes, and 
Buttmaon, N. T. Or., p. 227).—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 24.—Kof is retamed by Meyer on account of its adaptation. [It indicates the oorrespondenoe between 
men’s guilt and God’s judgment; but the external authorities, K. A. B. C., Vulgate, Orig., &c., are against n. 
P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 24. [row drutd£e oBax rd ampar a avrmv hr airnxv. The reading he ovrocc is sustained by K. A. B. C. D% 
against the text, rec., iv iavrocc, among themselves, reciprocally. Meyer defends th* latter reading (referring it 
to the persons, eArhv), in view of the frequent neglect of the reflex pronoun by the transcribers; e. g., ver. 2<.— 
, - • " * ' "* * “ ' ” "‘i ani 

uuijj wi»ii - «hey, r 

aatplahting ixmAopoia, which consisted in their ^bodies being dishonored ;’ of as implying the purpose of GofTXi order 
that ( = «c* vd); or as denoting the oonsequenoe: so that. 1 prefer the last.—P. g.j 

>■ Ter. 25.—[ drives is used uinoXoyycm, quippe qut, seeing that they, such as, indicating the class to which 
one belongs, ana implying the reason of the preceding statement. ptrijAAaf a r, umtauschten ; the compound is 
Stronger than *AAafar, Uiuschten ; ver. 22.—P. 8.) 

14 Ver. 25.—[wapd rbv rrfwarm, beyond, rather than, so as eventually to exclude the Creator altogether; oomp. 
wap* hetivov, Luke xviii. 14, and wopd fvatv, ver. 26. The nature of the oase here decides for the exclusive rather than 
the comparative sense of wopd, since idolatry is incompatible with the worship of the true God, who shares His honor 
with no creature. See the Exeg. Notes.— 1?. 8.] 

14 Ver. 26.—[Or shamefril lusts, lusts of dishonor, wdBif druuoc, M stronger than inpa viBq, as setting forth the 
status , drutfo, to which the viBq belonged” (Alford). Luther: sch&ndUche LAste. Lange: Leidxnsichajlen der 
8chande. Meyer: schandbare Letdenschaflen. —P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 28.—(The paronomasia between doxtpdfc* and dftbatpof, which strikingly brings out the adjustment 
of the punishment to tne an, is lost in the E. V. The Vulg. renders it imperfectly : Non probaverunt — reprobrum sen- 
mm, Lange: Nicht wftrdig hielten — unwhrdige (m’chtsnutsige) SinneearL Cony beare andHowson: ** As they thought 
fit to east out the acknowledgment of God. God gave them over to an outcast mind.” Aifbrd: «* Because they repro¬ 
bated the knowledge of God, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” But both Conybeare and Alford omit the 
Igsti'.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 28.—(rd pi) xaBixovra, not becoming, or unbecoming, indecent, immoral. The E. V. follows the Vulg.: ea 
mm non conveniunt. But convenient is one of those words in the E. V. which have changed or modified their meaning, 
Uke prevent, let, St c., and are apt to bewilder the reade^and to mislead him by a false ught. Comp, rd ofee dr^ tom, 


for completeness’ sake by Cod. L. 
~ " Lachmann, Tisehendodt 


Alford, Meyer, Lange. It may have arisen from wmngna, but may as easily have been overlooked on aooount of the 
similar.ty. where the unnatural wopveia, which was mentioned before, prevails, the ordinary wcpveia abounds also. 


Upon the whole, I would retain it.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 80.—[#«owrvy«tf_ always used in the passive sense 


Beofuoyfros, hated by God (meaning the highest de¬ 


gree of reckless wickedness), and so taken here by Fntssche, De Wette, Philppl, Meyer, Alford; while the majority ol 
commentators (Theodoret. (Ecnmenins, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuok, Ewald, Wordsworth, Hodge) and versions 
(Syriac, Luth., E. V.) incline to the active sense: juo6B* ot, Dei oeoree, enemies <\f G>d , Qotteqfeinde.^ So 8uidas: 
Beoorvyeit BeofuoTfToi, ot drt #cov ptwodpsvot sot ot Bebv purovmt * wopd SI rtp diroordAy Beoorvyeit ev^i ot vw4 
#sov ptoovpsvot, «AA* ot pwrovrrvf top Bebv. The adrocates of the active sense refer to Beopurfc ana fiporocr v yff us 
analogies: but Meyer insists that these, too, have the passive meaning, espeolaUy Beouunft = Beoorvyjt, the opposite 
of fco^tAdr. Usage Is undoubtedly in favor of the passive ; but the oonnectiou, and the Scripture idea of God, are in 
flavor of tne active sense. The Apostle here describes the sins of the heathen, and not their punishment; and God hates 
tin, but loves the tinner. 8ee the Exeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 31.—dwwtf sftovt [In the text. rec. after dortfpyovf] is not sufficiently sustained by Codd. G. D., aL and 
sounds rather weak between these strong terms. [Omitted by K. A. B. D*. G., and cancelled by Mill, Laohmaxm, 
Tischendorf; Meyer. Alford regards it as a gloss in margin to explain mowBBmm ; Meyer as an insertion from the simi¬ 
lar catalogue, 2 Tim. ill. 8.—P. 8.) 


General Remarks. —The whole section, in its 
progress to the end of the chapter, relates more par¬ 
ticularly to the heathen world (Tholuck, Meyer). 
Yet it describes the corruption in its original form 
as a general corruption of humanity. The an tithe- 
os: Heathendom and Judaism was a subsequent 
development. Ver. 24, with its causality in vers. 
22 and 28, constitutes the more definite beginning 
of heathenism. Tholuck recommends the treatise 
of Adam, Exercitationes Exegeticce, 1712, pp. 601- 
788, on the section vers. 18-82. Tholuck remarks: 
••What the Apostle says of the relations of the Gen¬ 
tile world, and afterwards of the Jews, to God, natu¬ 
rally applies to their universality, but to individu¬ 
als only in a greater or less degree.” We add : So 
that a telative opposition is embraced within the 
general j ldgment (see chap. ii. 6 ff.). 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Fimt Sbctxoh, vim. 18-21. 

Ver. 18. Por God’s wrath is revealed. The 

ammdhnpsq of the oQyrj &toT>, as the revelation 
which was historically earlier, is contrasted with the 
revelation of the righteousness of God from faitb. It 
is therewith intimated that that righteousness denotes 
grace, or justifying righteousness; but that the o 
&tov is an exercise of penal righteousness which pre¬ 
cedes it* The wrath of God, as an emotion of God, 

# [The wrath of God fe an anthropopnthio hut moat 
truthful expression of the punitive justice and holinem of 
God over-against sin, and perfectly harmonises with Hti 
love, wjich la holy, and repels the evil with the same mss 


A 
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is Hk personal displeasure at sin as daiB**a, as 
conscious transgression, as apostasy, as unbelief, and 
therefore as the limitation of His personal revelation 
in the world. It is a displeasure which is revealed 
by such decrees of penal justice as death and the 
terrors of death, especially in retribution for ob¬ 
structions placed in the way of the divine life (Exod. 
iv. 14, 24; Ps. xc. 7, 8), by a decree of blindness 
in retribution for the hmderances to His truth (the 
present passages; Is. vi. 10; Rom. ix.; 2 Cor. iii. 
14; Matt. xiii. 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26), 
by the abandonment to the lusts of the flesh in 
retribution for the general resistance to His Spirit 
(Bpb. ii. 8), and finally, by a decree of reprobation 
and condemnation in retribution for the hinderances 
to salvation by apostasy and unbelief (Matt. iii. 7; 
xxii. 18 ; John iii. 86 ; Rom. v. 9). Comp, my arti¬ 
cle, Zorn Gotten in Herzog's Realmcyklopcedie. This 
i^yrj &(qv has its anoxdXvyu; immediately, so far 
as it is declared to the conscience of man as God's 
decree from heaven; but it becomes especially an 
anoxcUinpts by the witness of the law, and is per¬ 
fected in the light of the gospel. It is revealed in 
a real manner from heaven, as a message from the 
height of the holy, supernatural world, and from the 
throne of Divine government. And it is revealed in 
an ideal way by the light of righteousness, which, 
like a flame of wrath from the kingdom of the Spirit, 
shines down into the realm of consciously guilty 
human life, and explains its dark fate. The older 
writers understood by o^yyf, punishment alone, tak¬ 
ing metonymically the operation for the cause [meto- 
nymia mmm pro effectu = xoXaau;, rwetqiaX But 
we must unite botn. The opposite of oqyif is not 
merely ardnrj (Tholuck), but RUoq (see my Positive 
Dogmatik, p. 109). According to De Wette [and 
Alford], with is only an anthropopathic conception 
of the righteousness of God in punishment; but by 
this i n terpretation its procession an* ovgavov is ob¬ 
literated. The internal anoxaXvyui of wrath in¬ 
volves He external gari^mau^ but it is one-sided to 
confine it to the punishment which God has deter¬ 
mined for the heathen world (De Wette), or the 
wretched condition of the world at that time (Koll- 
ner), or to the manifestation of the punishment in 
the conscience (Tholuck), or in the gospel (Grotius). 
From the beginning, the deeds of wrath have ever 
succeeded the aa^na in its opposition to God's 
government and revelation. But the complete ano - 
xaltnpK thereof does not appear before the New 
Testament dnoxdXm^ of grace. The reason of 
this is, that the world's guilt reaches its climax in 
the crucifixion and death of Christ. The aaifttsa — 
the rebellion of unbelief to the revelation of the 
divine light and life (chap. ii. 4, 6 ; viii. 6, 7)—sums 
up the whole idea of sin which incurs the guilt of 
God's wrath. The idea of the qqyv itself fi God's 
abandonment of man to the judgment of death. 
And the idea of the anoxdXinpu; of this opyy is the 
entire revelation of the judgment of God in the cor¬ 
ruption of the world amid the light of the gospel, 

gj with which H attracts the good. No man can love, who 
cannot hate. Wrath, or hatred, is inverted love. But 
while the wrath of man is a passion, and destroys the sin¬ 
ner, God's wrath Is a calm and holy energy, and restores 
the sinner by destroying sin. Meyer *n loc. : “ Dtr Zorn Got* 
ksist die Lithe dtx hempen Ootiex xu allem Ouien in ihrer 
entgegengeeetsten Bnergie aegen alles Bhu.” He quotes Lao* 
tantnis, De ira Dei, v. 9: “ 8i Deux non iraeeitur impiix 
d injustis, nee piox juxtoxqux diligit; in rebus mim diver si's 
eat m utromquc partem moveri neeexxe ext, nut in neutram 
Conn, also Tholuck on Matt. v. 22, and Harless on Kph. iii. 

C-P.8.1 

ft 


I for the conscience of humanity, especially the body 
of believers. The idea of the ovqaros is the heav* 
I enly world in its ideal laws, which lie also at tht 
| foundation of the earthly world, and react against 
all abnormal conduct with punishment and death 
The present, anoxaXvnr*rat, must be emphasised, 
it is neither merely a historical reference to the mis¬ 
ery of the old world (Kbliner, and others), nor ;witb 
Chrysostom, and others) a reference to the future 
day of wrath. It means, rather, a progressive reve¬ 
lation of the judgment in opposition to width the 
progressive revelation of the righteousness of salva¬ 
tion in the gospel acquires its perfect significance 
and clearness. The an* ovqavov certainly refers 
chiefly to dnoxaXunrtrat, but it is indirectly do* 
dared thereby that the otjytj &(oT> is from heaven, 
although, as a judgment immanent in life itself, it 
breaks forth from its internal state, or is caused by 
it. Special interpretations of the o f*yij: The religioL 
of the Old Testament (Benge!); storms and natural 
disasters (Pelagias); external and internal necessi¬ 
ties of the times (Baumgarten-Crusius). 

Against all ungodliness and unrighteous* 
ness. The doipsxa [godlessness, impiety] is the 
fundamental form of personal misconduct toward 
God; but the word is more especially significant in 
that it describes ungodliness as the absence of rever¬ 
ence for Qod. See ver. 21. The adixia [unright¬ 
eousness, iniquity] is the correspondent fundamental 
form of misconduct toward God's law in life, and 
therefore not toward our neighbor alone. Theo- 
phylact, Tholuck, and many others: Profanitax 
in Peum, injuria in proximnm. [So Hodge 
daipfxa, impiety toward God; ddsxia, iqjustfce 
toward men.—P. S.] Meyer, on the contrary: Irre¬ 
ligiousness and immorality, which is supported by 
the following description. [*j4ai0na is the fount¬ 
ain of ditsxXa, but both act and react upon each 
other.—P. S.]—Of men. Antithesis of o^ytj Ston. 
The word signifies, first, the universality of guilt; 
second, the weakness of man's enmity against Al¬ 
mighty God. 

Who hold back the truth. Description of 
the obstructions which, as the wicked reaction against 
the revelation of God, cause the reaction of Divine 
displeasure in the form of the tyytj. The truth is 
the revelation of God in its most general sense, as 
the unitv and harmony of all the single Divine acta 
of revelation, with a special reference here to the 
natural revelation of God fvers. 19, 20); although 
the doctrines of the gospel (of which Ammon ex¬ 
plains dXq&na) must not be excluded from the gen¬ 
eral idea, nor must the natural knowledge of God 
be substituted for the revelation of God. The xar- 
iytxr (to grasp, to hold, here with the acces* 
sory idea of holding back) strikingly denotes bin- 
derance, keeping hack (Meyer, improperly, keeping 
down) ; as is the case with xaxaXanfXdvnv in John 
i. 5.* An odd explanation is this: “ Who possess 
the truth with unrighteousness; that is, sin against 
better knowledge" (Michaelis, Koppe, Baur).— In 

• [Wordsworth in loc*: M Holding, keeping down, the 
truth in ungodliness, as in a prison-house. Men have in¬ 
carcerated the truth, and hola her a captive under reetraii.t 
and durance, with the ban and bolts of a depraved will 
and vicious habits, so that she cannot go forth and breaths 
the air 'xnd see the light, and do works suitable to her own 
nature.” The passage implies, however, that man has the 
remnants of the Divine image in him, and that, thouf h 
fallen in Adam, he may fail still deeper by obscuring and 
suppressing the elements of truth in his reason ana con¬ 
science. The reference to tcmrmhmpfid»eix\ John i. ft, if 
I questionable. But see Lange in loc.—P. 8.1 
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unrighteoiunees. Not adverbial (Reiche, et a/.), 
but instrumental (Meyerl* The word must be un¬ 
derstood here in the wiae sense, according to which 
all sin is aAxia. See 1 John Hi. 4. The sentence 
must be understood, however, in its general force, 
though with special reference already to the Gen¬ 
tiles. The history of this xati/tbv is the history of 
the kingdom of darkness in humanity, which is con¬ 
summated in the mvrbxn^voq, 2 These, ii. 8; comp, 
especially also 2 Thess. i. 8. According to De 
Wette, the xaxi/tw operates so as not to let the 
truth come to appearance and development. But it 
also so operates as to pervert the individual elements 
of the truth into distortions, errors, and strong de¬ 
lusions, and thereby calls down the wrath of God. 
We must observe how decidedly the Apostle here 
views the anurxia ethically as anti9 , na ; and how 
be derives the errors of unbelief from unrighteous¬ 
ness, and from misconduct toward the ethical laws 
of the inner life. 

Ver. 19. Beoause that which is known of 
Gtod-f The J»or» in ver. 19 may be regarded as 
an explanation of the statement in ver. 18, with 
special reference to the holding back of the truth of 
God; the J»ot» in ver. 21 as the explanation of 
the preceding <xvanoXoyfitoi*i nvcu ; and the 6b6 
in ver. 24, as well as the diet toi/to in ver. 26, as 
the explanation of the revelation of God’s wrath. 
Though the Ssox* of ver. 19 is not to be regarded 
exactly the same as yap, it does not serve specially 
is a proof of the motive for Divine wrath. For 
more particular information, see Tholuck and Mey- 
er.j 

The knowledge of God.§ Tholuck distin¬ 
guishes three meanings of yvwarov : 1. That 
which it known of God (Itala, Vulg., De Wette 
[Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.]); 
2. what may be known (Photius, and many others; 
Ruckert); 8. knowledge f = yvoxn<;. Fritzsche, Tho¬ 
luck, Hodge.—P. S.l. He shows that yvuta to ?, ac¬ 
cording to the classical use of the language, means, 
what may be known ; while yvonoq means, what it 
known . But in the Septuagint and New Testament 
the signification, known, is undoubted. Neverthe¬ 
less, many expositors, from the time of Origen down 
to the present [Theophylact, (Ecumenius, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Ewald], have pronounced in 
favor of the translation, what may be known But 
this signification does not make good sense, since it 
is difficult to distinguish between what may, and what 
may not be known of God, and since every thing 
that may be known of God was by no means re¬ 
vealed at the beginning to the nations (see Meyer). 
We understand what is known of God concretely as 
knowledge [Kenntnis*, yvoxru ;], notitia dei —which 
should become true knowledge [Erkenntnitz, Ini- 
yraow] by living appropriation. Luther has made the 


* (Also Alford, who justly remarks that the pregnant 
4r. “in and by,** implies that their iAucia is the status 
wherein, and the instrument whereby, they hold back the 
truth lit up in their consdenoes.—P. 8.] 

t [Vers. 19, 20, as also vers. 20-26, and ver. 27 of this 
chapter, are quoted by Hippolytus, in his recently disoov- 
area Philosophumcna, or Refnt. omnium hares ., lib. ix. c. 
i, 444, ana v. 7, p. 140, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin.— 

t (These two commentators, however, differ in their ex¬ 
position of fedn. Bee Textu.il Note *. The Apostle pr oves 


first that men had the aXiftcia (19, 20), and then that they 
held tt back, and perverted it into a lie (21-23), and that 
therefore (fed) God’s wrath came upon them (24 ff.).— 
P. S.l 

| (Bo Dr. Lange translates t6 yvwortw to 0 feou, but T 
mii'nt aer®* See Tex+nn. * PS’ 


untenable distinction, that the reason of man can know 
that God is, but canoot know who or what He ia. 
Tholuck justly remarks that the Apostle immediately 
afterward speaks of a certain knowledge of the nature 
of God. [The book of nature is a ncu&ttnqQsot 
&*oyvo)oia<b as Basi! Hexaemeron, i.) calls it, a 
school of the general knowledge of God, and then 
is no nation on earth which is entirely destitute o» 
this knowledge.—P. S.] 

Is manliest among them.* Erasmus, Groti * 
Kollner, and Baumgarten-Crusius, adopt this expl*- 
n&tion.f On the contrary, Tholuck, Meyer, and De 
Wette—with reference to chap. ii. 16; Gal. i. 16— 
strongly advocate Calvin’s interpretation, cordibu* 
inecidpium, [So also Beza: “ In iptorum ammo, 
quia hcec Dei notitia reeondiia est in intimu mentit 
penetralibw ; ” and Hodge: “ It is not of a mere 
external revelation of which the Apostle is speak¬ 
ing, but of that evidence of the being and perfec¬ 
tion of God which every man has in the constitution 
of his own nature, and in virtue of which he is com¬ 
petent to apprehend the manifestations of God in 
His works.”—P. S.] But anoxatirycu stands in 
Gal i. 16; and in Rom. ii. 16, the question is God’s 
manifestation by conscience, and not by creation. 
De Wette says: If the knowledge of God had been 
something common among them, it would not have 
been suppressed (xartyofs* *ov)4 But this is 
not conclusive. We could say with more propriety: 
If there had been no general knowledge of God 
among them, there would have been no common 
guilt. We must admit, however, that among them 
presupposes in them , or the existence of a knowl¬ 
edge of God in their hearts.— God manifested it 
to them. This was not first of all cbroxcUt'Vw;, but 
manifestation through creation. And 
thus there arose from individuals a manifest knowl 
edge of God—a partpov. The reference of this 
<t>ctvtqov to the gnosis of the philosophers (Erasmus, 
Grotius) is too contracted. But there was a tradition 
of the knowledge of God among men which* pre¬ 
ceded the development of heathenism. (It is hardly 
worth while to mention the explanation of Luther, 
Koppe, Flatt, that h cunou; is the mere dative.) 
[There is a threefold revelation of God: 1. An in¬ 
ternal revelation to the reason and conscience of 
every man (comp. h. 16 ; John 19); 2. an external 
revelation in the creation, which proclaims God’s 
power, wisdom, and goodness (Rom. I 20); 3. a 
special revelation, through the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the person and work of Christ, which confirms 
and completes the other revelations, and exhibits the 
justice, holiness, and love of God. The first two 
are here intended.—?. S.] 

Ver. 20. For his invisible attributes fra 
do par a at’Ton]. Explanation of the declara¬ 
tion: “God manifested it to them.” Meyer: “That 
may not be seen of Him (tein Unschaubares\ the in¬ 
visible attributes which constitute His essence, not 
aetionet Dei invitibilet .” (Theodoret and Fritzsche: 
In relation to both creation and providence.) The 
pictures of creation, however, are also permanent 

• [8o Dr. Lange translates in avroit, unfer ihnen, 
| among them , instead of in titem. See Text Note P. 8.J 
1 t [Erasmus and Grotius, with the restriction to fht 
j superior knowledge of heathen philosophers, ns Pythago 
i ras, Socrates, Plato ; others in the sense that the knowledge 
of God was a oommim revelation, accessible to all. Dr. 


Lange takes the latter view, as appear* from what follows, 
j — P. 8.) 

I t (Precisely the same remark is made by Alford, * be 
often follow* T»p Wptte v®rv P R * 
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act.ones, and ao far providence ia at least indicated. 
[The doqara is subsequently explained by £i«va- 
u*c and and the ri 9 followed by xa i, 

as Tholuck remarks, does not annex a new idea (and 
also), but it partitions the adeems into the two ideas 
-)f divrafu*; and Dn.oxt^g. Paul has in view simply 
lorae of the Divine attributes, not the whole Divine 
being (which would rather require ro aoqarov ); the 
pagan knowledge of God is only partial and frag¬ 
mentary, though sufficient to leave those who pos¬ 
sess it without excuse.—P. S.1 

From the time of the creation of the 
world. Not mU of the creation (Luther, and oth¬ 
ers). This idea is contained in to eg noujp. 
(De Wette). xrtert?, moreover, is here equal to 
xara^o^r/ (Frit 28 che).— Being understood by the 
things that are made.* An oxymoron, Arist, 
De mundo C. [vi.] : [ttcuttj &rq rij yfvo^tyog} 

tos an' alnthv rwr ty'ymv &to)gtlrat> o 
Meyer thus paraphrases the roovpfva ua&o- 
par cu : It is beheld by bring perceived with the rea¬ 
son. We might ask : Should the sentence read, The 
invisible becomes visible by knowledge, as the means; 
or, it becomes visible as something known, percep¬ 
tible to the reason? The latter thought is prefer¬ 
able here, since it is better adapted to the parti¬ 
ciple, and presupposes the import of the power, the 
thought-life of man. Philippi also limits himself to 
the middle form: “The invisible is seen; an oxy¬ 
moron which is explained and qualified by the ad¬ 
dition of roovpfva, It Is not seen by the bodily 
eye, but by the eye of the Spirit, the roog, the rea¬ 
son.” Our view is favored by the original sense of 
xa#o£pv, a conception which passes through locking 
down and looking over into looking at .— By the 
things that are made [by and in (his) works, 
roig notijn*<fbVi instrumental dative.—P. S.1. 
These are therefore signs of the attributes of Goa. 
Schneckenburger (after Episcopius, and others) in¬ 
cludes among them the government of God in his¬ 
tory. But the conception of nton , creature , is 
against this view. Baumgarten-Crusius, following 
the Syriac and other versions, takes nobrgiousb in 
an ablative sense —by the creature —which is quite 
untenable.— His eternal power and divinity, 
[afdtoc, from dti, ever-enduring, eternal, belongs 
to both nouns. Here is the germ of the phyrico- 
theological argument for the existence of God, as in 
ver. 19 the ontological argument is intimated.— 
P. S.] Here, as in the Creed [I believe in God the 
Father Almighty], omnipotence serves as the repre¬ 
sentative of the attributes of God. Tholuck: “In 
the contemplation of nature, the first thing which 
strikes man with overpowering weight is the impres¬ 
sion of an infinite, supernatural omnipotence (Book 
of Wisdom xiii. 4). All religion has its root in the 
feeling of dependence on supernatural powers (?). 
To the patriarchs God first revealed Himself as 
, as the Almighty ; Ex. vi. 3 ” (Gen. xvii. 1)4 

* [Lange: Die Unschauba rlceiten werden ale JBrhannUe 
engeectmut. Comp. Textual Note T .—P. 8.] 

t [Similar passages are quoted from Cioero, De Divin., 
H. 72: **Msse prwslaniem aliquam mternamque natmram 
. • pylckritudo mundi ordoque rerum cmUstium oogit oonft- 

terif” and Quasi. Tusc., i. 29: “ Drum non vide*, tamen 
Drum agnoscis ex ejus operxbus.** Comp, also Bengal in 
loc.; ** Incomparabile oxymoron, Jnvistbilia Dei, si «m- 
fMfiJMt eerie in creations facta essent visibilia : sed turn 
pyx non niei per inteUigentiam vidcri capcrunt.”— 

I (Alford: “ Eternal, and Almighty, have always been 
••cognised epithets of the Creator.”— P. 8.1 


— And his Divinity. &ttotrjg, from k 

the summary of the divinities, or divine excellen. 
dee, and must be distinguished from Dforyg, the 
term which denotes the Divine Being itself. The 
omnipotence is completed by the remaining Divine 
attributes, through which it really becomes omnipo- 
tence in the full ethical as well as metaphysical 
sense. It is onesided if Schneckenburger refers it 
only to God’s goodness. Reiche’s thought is better, 
that wisdom and goodness are chiefly meant. 

So that they are without excuse. Mejet 
does not regard the tig as expressing a consequence 
—as most commentators do [Vulg.: Ita ut tint in- 
excusabiles; Chrysostom, Luther, Reiche, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Philippi, Ewald, Alford, Words 
worth, Hodge]—but a purpose (in harmony with 
Calvin, Beza, and others): In order that they may 
be without excuse . But this rendering leads to a 
monstrous view of the purpose of the creation of 
the world. It is too fatalistic even for the concep¬ 
tion of predestination, which it was once designed 
to support. Meyer urges in its defence that tig, in 
the Epistle to the Romans, when used with to and 
the infinitive, has always a teleological sense, against 
which [De Wette and] Tholuck (p. 67) protest 
Then he insists that the results must also be deter 
mined beforehand. But this would be a kind of 
predestination which is self-contradictory: Predesti¬ 
nated—to have no excuse; that is, predestinated 
for guilt. The other explanation implies by uo 
means a snfficientia religionis naturalis ad salutem, 
but it permits the possibility of another form of the 
course of development from Adam to Christ. [The 
object here is to show man’s guilt, not God’s sov¬ 
ereignty. Comp, on fig ro the Textual Note *. 
Hodge: “Paul does not here teach that It is the 
design of God, in revealing Himself to men, to ren¬ 
der their opposition inexcusable, but rather, sinoe 
this revelation has been made, they have in fact no 
apology for their ignorance and neglect of God. 
Though the revelation of God in His works is suffi¬ 
cient to render men inexcusable, it does not follow 
that it is sufficient to lead men, blinded by sin, to a 
saving knowledge of Himself.” Wordsworth: “ It 
can hardly be thought that the conviction, confu¬ 
sion, and condemnation of men was any part of the 
Divine plan in creation, although it followed as a 
consequence from it.”—P. S.1 

Ver. 21. Beoanse, atttiomgh they knew 
God, Ac. The explains first of all bow far 

they are without excuse ; then, indirectly, how their 
guilt of holding back the truth in unrighteousness 
commenced. Incorrect construction : cum cognos- 
cere potuissent ((Ecumenius, Flatt).* Meyer has no 
ground for opposing the solution of the participle 
yvovrtg into the sentence: although they knew 
God (not, perceived Him). The contradiction be¬ 
tween knowing God and the designated neglect of 
Him is obvious indeed ; but herein precisely consists 
the inexcu8ableness. The ignorance (ayrotet) of the 
Gentile world, Eph. iv. 18, Ac., is improperly re- 
garded by Tholuck as an apparent contradiction. 
For the Gentile world was not such at the outset, and 
its ignorance is the result and punishment of its 
mat sin of neglect They lost even their imperfect 
knowledge (yrvxrtg), because they did not raise It to 

# [Alford: ‘'■yrrfrrsc, ‘ with the knowledge above sta¬ 
ted' This portkiple testifies plainly that matter ot fact, 
and not of possibility, has been the subject of the foregoing 
v e rs o s. From this point, we take up what they wifeAJ hem 
done, but did not.”—P. 8.1 
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Adi knowledge ( iniyvvou ;]) through the labor of the 
heart, [tov &*ov t the one true God, in oppo¬ 
sition to the false &toi whom the heathen wor¬ 
shipped.—P. S.1 

They glorified him not as God. According 
to His divinity (John iv. 24). They were not want¬ 
ing in worship, but in worship suitable to God. 
Melanchthon refers dog duty to theoretical, and 
* vxaqKTTfiv to practical conduct toward God (as 
recognition and reverence); but Tholuck very justly 
rejects such an interpretation, and regards 
as the general term for worship, and ft'/, as the 
special designation of that species in which the feel¬ 
ing of dependence exhibits itself in the most tender 
and truly human way. In our opinion, the former 
denotes rather all worship, so tar as it should be 
preeminently the glorification of God; the latter 
denotes the same worship as the grateful recog¬ 
nition of the Divine government for human wel¬ 
fare.* 

Bat became vain [ifiarano&r^aav 1. They 
became idle, foolish, in devising vanities (Is. xliv. 
9), vain idols, fiarcua (Acts xiv. 16). [^arcaon/c, 
bsn, vanilaSy is a characteristic term for idol-wor¬ 
ship ; Deut. xxxiL 21; 2 Kings xvii. 6; Jer. ii. 6; 
Acts xiv. 16.—P. S.] “ As man, so his God.” The 
axiom may also be reversed: As his God, so man 
himself (Ps. cxv. 8): They that make them are like 
unto them. The human mind is made dumb, wood¬ 
en, and stone-like, by dumb, wooden, and stone idols 
(comp. Acts xvii. 29). But that vanity began in the 
inward life.— In their imaginations [Noughts* 
reasonings,speculations, SmXoytOfiioiqJ. Tho¬ 
luck : 44 We can scarcely coincide with the Vulgate, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, and Philippi, in translating d*«- 
XoyKTfioi simply by cogitata. But since the word 
is used usually malo *ensu r and the antithesis is more 
expressive, we may translate it, with Luther: 4 In 
their imagining;’ Beza: rationibue suit. We need 
not think exclusively of the reasonings and conclu¬ 
sions of the philosophers (Philippi).” Mythology was 
complete with its growth of ideals and images long 
before philosophy proper was conceived. 

And their foolish heart was darkened. 
The supposition that 44 foolish” (daiiveroti) is 
used proleptically in the sense that their heart was 
darkened so as to lose its understanding (De Wette), 
is not only unnecessary (Tholuck), but altogether 
irrelevant (Meyer: 44 because it destroys the cli¬ 
max”).! Positive darkness was the result of the 
negative neglect of the heart to regard the Divine 
tokens, and to weigh them understanding^. The 
xapdia, the centre of life, is first darkened ; then 
the thdrota, the developed thought-life (Eph. iv. 
181. Tholuck: In this section the Apostle coin- 
does so fully in word and thought with the Book 
of Wisdom, chaps. xiiL-xv., that Nitzsch regards it 
44 almost impossible ” to ascribe perfect originality to 
him. Tet he himself admits that the fundamental 
thought—the tracing of idolatry back to sin—was 
unknown to the Alexandrine author, Ac. (comp. 
Nitzsch, Deuteehe Zeitschrift , 1860, p. 887; Bleek, 
Stud, und Kritiken , 1863, p. 340). 


8ecohx> Sbcmoh, vers. 22-81. 

Ver. 22. Professing themselves [i. e., while 
not became , they professed themselves, fda*or 
rt ?, or pretended] to be wise. De Wette: 44 Thb 
is referred by many, and also by Timluck, to tbs 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. Bui 
these were above idolatry, and, besides, were L .i 
than the origin of idolatry,” Ac.* The latter re- 
mark requires special attention. The question ht re 
is concerning the very ancient origin of heathen¬ 
dom, as characterized by the far-fetched ingenuities 
of symbolical mythicism. Nor could Paul have had 
in thought merely the pride of Grecian wisdom 
But in contemplating it, he could also judge con¬ 
cerning the origin of heathenism. Comp. 1 Cor. L 
19-26 ; iii. 19. Calvin: 44 Neque enim id proprie 
in phtloeophos competit , etc., sed ague commune rst 
gentium ordinumque omnium. Nemo enim fuit^ 
fui non voluerit Vex majeetatcm mb captum mum 
xncbudere •, ac talem Dewn facere , qualem perdpere 
poeeet mopte senm — They became fools. Not, 
they have by this means shown themselves to be 
fools (Kdllner), which weakens the thought. [Theii 
folly was in proportion to their boast of wisdom. 
There can be no greater folly than to worship a beast 
rather than God. Wordsworth tn loc,: 44 Intelli 
gence is no safeguard against superstition. Knowl¬ 
edge puffeth up (1 Cor. viii. 1). It often engenders 
pride, and pride is punished by God with spiritual 
blindness, which is the mother of idolatry.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 23. And exchanged, Ac. They have 
abandoned the real do$a [ nim Tins ]—the con¬ 
templation of God’s glory—-which was communi¬ 
cated to them through the spiritual contemplation 
of the creation, which was manifested to the Israel¬ 
ites in the Shekinah in the exalted moments of vis¬ 
ion, and which was finally communicated to Chris¬ 
tians in the righteousness of Christ for faith. They 
exchanged this glory for their religious images— 
that is, for vanity, folly, and darkness. “The h 
cannot be taken for tlq (Reiche [E. V.]), but is 
instrumental ” (Meyer). It denotes the external ele¬ 
ment of their exchange. [The verb ajUcUrffftr, 
when it means to exchange , is usually construed with 
r» rwoq or dvr i rtvof,*, permutare rem per rem or 
re y but in the LXX. with b y after the Hebrew 
a "Pan, as in Ps. cvL 20: rjlAd$arro nyv 66lav 
atVr&r iv onouan art- poa/ov, x.r.X. Tholuck quotes 
also Sophocles, Antig, y ver. 936. for the same con¬ 
struction. The contrast of dtp&aqrov and q>&ao~ 
xo v sets forth the folly of such an exchange.—-P^L] 
Grotius: o/totw/ta tixomc figura y qua apparet tn 
simulacro, Meyer quotes Rev. ix. 7 in favor of this 
view. But the expression seems to indicate that the 
worship of images proceeded from an arbitrary, self- 
created symbolism. They believed that they wisely 
expressed and maintained the Jo£a of God in the 
symbol or likeues9 of a human image. For this 
purpose they naturally made use of the image of the 
external and therefore perishable form of man. This 
was specially the case among the Greeks. There 
were also the Egyptian images of beasts: of birds 


* [Bengel: “ Gratias aqrrb (evgap.) debemut ob brne- 
icia: slorificarb (£o£a£.) ob ip*at virtulee divinas.”— 

P.8.1 

1 [Alford: “Thbib heart (xap&a of the whole inner 
man, the seat of knowledge and feeling) rauro foolish 
( unintelligent, not retaining God in its knowledge) bxcakb 
mnm. (lost the little light ft had, and wandered blindly in 
the maaes of folly).”— P. &) 


• [In like manner, Meyer and Alford refer the words 
not so much to the schools of philosophy, as to the assump¬ 
tion of wisdom by the Greeks in general (1 Cor. t. 21), whin 
is always connected with an alienation from the truth of 
God. Tholuok, also, in his Jffth edition, refers the pxssags 
expressly to the whole civilised heathen world whicn look ©t 
down upon the rest of mankind as outside baiber.au. f. 14) 


A 
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—the bird Ibis; of four-footed beasts —the Apis, 
the dog sod the cat; and of c eeping things — 
the crocodile and the serpent. Tholuck: The Egyp¬ 
tian worship was at that time domesticated at 
Rome ;• and the expression of Paul relates as well 
to the adoration of the symbol, generally practised- 
by the cultivated classes, as to the adoration of the 
image itself^ as a real idol, which prevailed among 
the great masses (see Tholuck). [The common peo¬ 
ple saw in the idols the gods themselves, the culti¬ 
vated heathen, symbolical representations, or, at 
best, only the organs through which the gods oper¬ 
ated. A similar difference of a gross and a more 
refined superstition is found in the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard to the images of saints. The 
Scriptures make no account of this distinction, and 
denounce all image-worshippers as idolaters.—P. S.] 
The Apostle traces the downward tendency of hea¬ 
thendom, by passing, first, from the likeness to the 
image, and, second, from the image of man to the 
images of creeping animals. [Wordsworth: “xou 
—xou—xou—observe this repetition, marking suc¬ 
cessive stages of their moral and intellectual degra¬ 
dation: ending in the transmutation of the living 
God of heaven into the likeness of unclean reptiles 
crawling upon the earth ! ”—P. S.] 

Yer. 24. Wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness. The Apostle evidently distin¬ 
guishes two degrees of this abandonment; ver. 24 
and ver. 26. As the unnatural' sios of lust are not 
mentioned before ver. 26, so may we understand 
ver. 24 as referring to the natural forms of sensual¬ 
ity. But lewdness is the sin common to both de¬ 
grees of corruption. That the Apostle should re¬ 
gard sins of lust as the immediate result of religious 
apostasy, rests: L On the Hebrew idea of whore¬ 
dom, according to which religious whoredom—that 
is, idolatry—leads to moral whoredom as its most 
immediate result (Num. xxv.; Ezek. xxiii.); just 
as, reversely, moral unchastity leads to religious 
lewdness (Solomon, Henry IY. [of France] ). The 
heathen forms of worship are therefore connected in 
various ways with the practice of lust, or they are 
even the worship of lust. 2. On the ethical law, 
that moral principles stand in reciprocal connection 
with religious principles. The image of corruptible 
man is an image of the natural man, who, like Jupi¬ 
ter, indulges in love intrigues. The image of the 
bull likewise indicates the deification of the genera¬ 
tive power of Dature. 

Wherefore God gave them up [naqidw 
««?, delivered them over ]. The abandonment must 
lot be regarded, with the Greek expositors [since 
Mgen], as a mere permission f (tny/Mpna’*?—see 
Chrysostom’s remarks, quoted by Tholuck [who dis¬ 
sents from him] ), nor, on the other hand, as refer¬ 
ring to a Divine predestination of abandonment to 
the judgment of condemnation. (Tholuck, the edi¬ 
tor of Calvin’s Commentaries, calls this the Oalvin- 
ia&ic view, according to which God is the effective 
author of sin;—but this be could certainly not prove 

* [Tholuck quotes from Lucan (Fhart. viiL 88): 

Noe in templa team Bomana recipimut Ieim 

Semideoeque cane*.— P. B.J 

T [waptf«Mc« = ctoov (Chrysostom), or = awexfifrqat 
rrbeodoret). This interpretation of the Greek fathers was 
mUowed by the rationalists, and is contrary to the mean¬ 
ing of the word (see Meyer). It explains nothing, tar if 
God penults the sinner to sink deeper into vioe, He does it, 
of c ours e, with wise intention as a sovereign and righteous 
JudgeT-P. 8.1 


from Calvin’s exposition of the present ptssuge. 
The abandonment is rather the first stage in the ex 
ercise of punitive authority (see my Positive Doff 
malic .s, p. 468). God executed this punishment m 
a grand scale in the origin and growth of heathen¬ 
dom. He allowed the Gentiles to walk in their own 
ways (Acts xiv. 16 ; Ps. Ixxxi. 18 ; cxlvii. 20). The 
permitlerc in this punishment becomes an effec.ive 
operation by God’s withdiawal of His Spirit; which 
measure His holiness requires.* Paul has already 
said that this withdrawal is retributive ; but he now 
makes it especially prominent: in the lusts oi 
their hearts, Iv rah; l/rt&i’/W at?, &c. The 
iv must not be understood as instrumental [6y or 
through] (Erasmus [E. Y.], and others), nor like (if 
(Piscat., Estius, and others) [but signifies the ele¬ 
ment or moral condition in which they were already 
when God, by a judicial act, delivered them over to 
a still worse condition.—P. S.J. The negative puni 
tive judgment becomes positive in this, that they 
can no longer control the lusts of their heart after 
God’s Spirit is withdrawn from them. It is in har¬ 
mony with God’s righteousness that sin should be 
punished by sin.—To uncleanness. The sins of 
thought and heart became sins of deed. The ex¬ 
pression filthiness (Unfidtherei , Meyer) seems too 
strong for the beginning of the development of un¬ 
cleanness. In Gal. v. 19 (to which Meyer refers), 
the description passes from the grosser to the more 
subtle forms. 

Bo that their bodies were dishonored. De 
Wette and Tholuck [Meyer, Alford, a/.] maintain 
that artydtia&ai does not occur in tne middle 
(Erasmus, Luther [E. V.] ), but only in the passive 
voice. The bodies were already dishonored by natu¬ 
ral lewdness, by which they lost their dignity as 
temples of God, and were degraded into instruments 
of sensual lust (and not merely “ woman; ” Tho¬ 
luck). See 1 Cor. vi. 16.— Between themselves. 
Three explanations: 1. The iv is instrumental (Tbeo- 
phylact, Kollner). Then the moral subject is want¬ 
ing. 2. The iv aiVot? has a reciprocal signification 
equal to iv ct^././J/ot?, reciprocally (Erasmus, De 
Wette, Tholuck, and others). Meyer: One dishon¬ 
ors the other. This construction is favored by the 
reciprocal sexual intercourse which disappears in the 
unnatural lewdnees described in ver. 26. 8. Re¬ 
flexive (Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and others). Tho¬ 
luck remarks on this, that to themselves does not give 
clear sense. Comp., on the contrary, 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
We may adopt the second explanation, and yet the 
third need not be given up—namely, that in natural 
lewdDess not only does one dishonor the other, but 
each dishonors himself. 

Yer. 26. They who exohanged the truth oi 
God. According to Meyer and Tholuck, Paul re* 

• [Oalor: “ Trad Hi sunt a 2>o non vncuu, nec solum 
PX&M1MITE, nec lantern jx/3artx«f, ted lt«a<rr»«wf et 
judicialiltr.” So Tholuok, Philippi, Alford (“ not merely 
permissive, but judicial ”j. Meyer, stronger: “ rmpdtmae 
expresses the real active abandonment (die toirkliche active 
PreUgtbunfj) on the part of God.” noth the Bible and 
daily expenenoe teach that sin is punished by sin. as virtu* 
is rewarded by virtue; and this is a Divinely instituted law 
in perfect harmony with our personal freedom and moral 
accountability ; for man’s will is in every act of sin as well 
as of obedience, and henoe what is represented in one pas¬ 
sage as the work of God, is in another passage just as prop¬ 
erly represented as the work of man, comp. Eph. iv. 19: 
omm lavTot* wmp46muuern aaekyei^, k.t.K. Goa hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, , Exod. vif 18; ix. 12; x. 1, 20, 27 ; xL 10; 
Bom. ix. 18, but Pharaoh first hardened his own heart) 
Exod. viii. 15, 82 ; ix. 84, 35, so that God punished him bf 
his own sin. Oomp. Doctrinal and Ethical No. *. — P. B ) 
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corns expressly to the cause of the abandonment. 
But by this they overlook the definite progress of 
thought—namely, the argument for the abandon¬ 
ment of the second degree which follows in ver 26. 
As a punishment of the heathen for squandering the 
)oia of God for the paltry sum of images, their own 
bodies have lost their Sola. But they are further 
charged with bartering the truth of God for the lie 
of idolatry, since they have served the creature naoa 
top xrurarra. Therefore God gave them up to a tie 
of Me run l lust, to a lust naqa <pc<xir. It is from this 
parallel, which the commentators have overlooked, 
that exact exegetical definitions on this passage 
arise.— They who exchanged, Otrwq, Quippe 
qui. The expression denotes them as the same, but 
characterizes them more fully. The sense is, they 
exchange for (sis tauschten um), nfrrjXXalav, which 
is not merely “ more emphatic ” (Meyer) than %XXa- 
lap. It includes, with the exchange, a very strong 
conception of change, of variation.— The truth of 
God. Explanations: 1. The truth revealed to the 
Gentiles (C&merarius, Reiche, and others). 2; thou 
is genit. object. ; therefore the true knowledge of 
God (Piscat., Usteri. [Alford: the true notion of 
Him as the Creator] ). 3. &tov is genit. subject.; 
the truth or reality of God, the true Divine essence, 
according to the analogy rijv Solar rov &tov (Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer). Tholuck (with Theophylact, Luther, 
and others) takes it exactly as aXti&troq fhoq [and 
iptrSoq for o* i &toi. So also Hodge: a peri¬ 
phrase for the true God—P. S.]. The Sola of God 
is God’s revelation in glory, and so is God’s truth 
the paviqwatq (see ver. 19) of his essential truth in 
the truthful relations of creation. The name of God 
is the revelation of His nature; not His nature in 
and of itself. But this revelation divides itself into 
the JoSee when we have in view the whole majesty 
of His name, and into the aXy&ixt when we look at 
the real harmony of its antitheses. They have for¬ 
saken the general manifestation of this truth of God. 
They have, indeed, utterly squandered it for the 
gain of a mere lie —for the lying idols, [vtitfog = 
is used emphatically for idols in the Scrip¬ 
tures ; Jer. xiii. 26; xvL 19; Isa. xxviil 16 ; xliv. 
20; because the heathen gods do not even exist, 
and yet they are worshipped in the place of the only 
true God, who is the Cause of all existence, and the 
Author of all truth.—P. S.J Idols are lies not sim¬ 
ply as dii imaginarii (Grotius). They are embodied 
lies. Man must make them, and they pretend to 
represent Him who made man (Isa. xl. 19, 20). 
They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have 
they, but they see not (Ps. cxv. 5; cxxxv. 16; Wis¬ 
dom xv. 16). The worshipper of idols has a dark 
consciousness of this contradiction. Even his wor¬ 
ship is mendacious. Tholuck quotes Philo, De Vita 
J fosis, L 3 [where it is said of the Israelites who had 
made the golden calf], Moses wondered oaop tytnSoq 
avSf oarjq aXfj&tiaq vntiXla&amo. Comp, also Isa. 
xliv. 20; Jer. iii. 10; xiii. 26: xvi. 19.—And wor¬ 
shipped. StflaZoncu [only once in the N. T.] de¬ 
notes religious reverence in general; Xarqnm de¬ 
notes worship [with sacrifice, and other acts and 
rites]. The conception of the atp. passes from fear 
and reverence to worship. Of kindred but not of 
Identical character is the distinction of Theophylact, 
and others: internal and external worship.— The 
oreature rather than the Creator. [xrtcr**, 
any created being or thing , belongs to both verbs, 
bnt is conformed to Xarqtvta as the nearest, while 
wtfidtoua* wo lid require the accusative.—P. S.] 


The naqa top xtiaavta has been interpietel 
in three ways: 1. More than the Creator [in tht 
relative sense], (Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther [E. V. 
Grotius], and others); 2. againxt the Creator [con 
tra ereatorem ; comp, naqa <pi*nr, ver. 26], (Ham¬ 
mond, Fritzsche, and others); 3. In the sense of 
comparison [and exclusion], pres creatorc,prceterib\ 
or relicto creators Hi lari us, Theophylact, Beza, Tbo- 
luck, Meyer [Olshausen, De Wette, Philippi, AJtord, 
Wordsworth, Hodge], and others! The third ex¬ 
planation is correct in the sense that it includes the 
second: Passing by one with the disregard and 
rejection of the same (see Luke xviii. 14). The 
Ttaqa viHTiv in ver. 26 perfectly corresponds to thir 
rendering. In both cases, the statement must no' 
be understood absolutely; otherwise heathendom 
would have been the negation of all religion, and 
uunatural lust the negation of all propagation of the 
human race. It denotes the outbreaking sovereignty 
of a religious vice, which is completed in a sensua. 
one. [Wordsworth derives from this text an argu 
ment against the Arians, who assert Christ to be 
a creature, and yet profess to worship Him; and 
against those who pay religious worship to any crea¬ 
ture, since no one is to be worshipped, aocoiding to 
the Scriptures, who is not God by nature, and since 
there is no middle between Creator and creature.— 
P. S 

Who is blessed forever. Tholuck: “The 
doxology is added to the name of God by Jews and 
Mohammedans when they must state something tliat 
is unworthy of Him, as though the writer would re¬ 
move all suspicion of any share in the statement,” 
Ac. It is more natural to seek the explanation of 
this custom in the indignation of religious feeling, 
and in its confidence that God is exalted above the 
profanation of His name.* Tholuck informs us that 
an Arabian writer added, after every heresy which 
he mentioned: “ God is exalted above all that they 
say! ” The Apostle’s expression, at all events, must 
not be regarded as a mere form, but as candid 
emotion (Meyer); which yet does not exclude the 
thought indicated above (Chrysostom, Grotius).— 
tvXoyijroq, Who is blessed, with 

reference to all future eternity, is likewise an ex¬ 
pression of the confident expectation that he shot} 
be blessed (Meyer therefore rejects, without good 
reason, the explanation of Fritzsche: eelebrandus). 

Ver. 26. For this cause God gave them 
up. The Sir a, to Pro refers specifically to ver. 26, 
and takes its place with the did of ver. 24 and the 
dtor* of ver. 21 as a subdivision under ver. 18. 

Unto shameful passions. The drt/*<a was 
already in ver. 24, but now it becomes a passion. 
Meyer: na&rj cm//., genit. qual. Since whoredom 
is also a shameful passion, the substantive must be 
retained: Passions of the shameful and degraded 

* [So also Meyer (Brguss der trregUn Pietdty, Alford, 
and others. The doxology is the natural outburst of a hoi} 
indignation which puts the sin of idolatry in a more stnkmf 
light and holds it up to the abhorrenoe of all pious minds 
Comp, similar doxologiee ix. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18 
oomp. Gen. ix. 26; xiv. 20; xxiv. 27.— P. 8.] 

t [It is in the Bible only applied to God, while /uucdpte* 
and the corresponding Hebrew happy* 1* applied to 

man, very rarely to God (only in two passages of the N. T., 
1 Tim. i. 11 ; vi. 15). The £. V. renders cfoeyavdt (and 
•vA oymitros; always and properly blessed, but varies fajita 
translation of fuuedpiot between happy end blessed ; nsmg 
the latter in those passages where spiritual happiness or thi 
future glory of saints or the blessedness of God is Intended 
as Ps. L 1 ; xxxii. 1 ; Luke i. 48; Matt. v. 3-11 ; 1 Tim. i 
11 ; vi. 16 ; Titus ii. 13.-P. 8.1 
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condition. There was first a departure from honor 
to simple dishonor; then still further downward, to 
a passionate course of dishonor, which might almost 
be described as passion for vileness. The unnatural 
sins of lust rest upon unnatural passions, and these 
spring from the root of the unnatural, lying deifica¬ 
tion of creatures and images. Man is for God in a 
religious sense, as the man and woman arc for each 
other in a moral point of view; this is the natural 
condition, the truth of the relations (Eph. v. 25). 
Therefore the perversion of nature, unnaturalness, 
or the lie of the service of the creature and of the 
idols, is punished by the perversion of nature, un- 
naturalness, or the lie of sexual gratification. Tho- 
luck praises the modest reticence of the Apostle in 
the expression, although his expression is clear 
enough. He also says: “ The self-degradation and 
self-condemnation of man appears most strikingly 
in the peculiarly (?) Grecian sin of pederasty (apo- 
voxofra*, 1 Cor. vi. 9), which, at the time when Paul 
wrote, was largely practised also in Rome. After 
Xenophon, De Lacedoem. Republ , ii. 14, has men¬ 
tioned that this vice was forbidden by Lycuigus, he 
adds, that this is not believed by some, iv noV.ct% 
ya^ t mv TtoXftnv oi vo^os ovx ivavriovvrcu rau; 
/rgoq to itg natdaq imd-vuicuq. Even the most dis¬ 
tinguished men have incurred grave suspicions in 
this matter, some justly, others unjustly. Comp. 
Gessner, De paderastia SocrcUis in vet. dies. Got/. 
ii p. 125. Seneca, a contemporary of Paul, writes 
in Rome, Ep. 35: Transeo puerorum in/elieium 
greges , quos post transact a convivia alice cubiculi 
contnmelite exepectant; transeo agmina exoletorurn 
per nationes oioreeque descripta. The most hide¬ 
ous and yet the most accurate picture of Roman 
licentiousness at that time, is given by Petronius, a 
contemporary of the Apostle. Even women (called 
tribades) committed the same outrage, which was 
called by a smoother term after a famous predeces¬ 
sor in the crime, “ Sapphic Love.” [Seneca writes, 
E\ 95: “ Ltbidine veto ne maribus ouidem cedunt, 
poll nates ; dii illas deceque male peraant , adeo per- 
vcrsum commentce genus impudicitce viros ineunt .”] * 
For even their women, €hjXtsas and 
ago sv*<;, instead of yitvalxtq and awfytg, on ac¬ 
count of the sexual reference. Reiche says errone¬ 
ously : In a contemptuous sense, for description of 
the bestial. The expression yqrjasq is euphemis¬ 
tic for unit* venereus , and therefore we must not sup¬ 
ply rov agaivos, or 1 % thjXticu; (Fritzsche). Tho- 
iuck explains thus: The Apostle places the female 
sex first, because the abomination of the crime is 
most horrible in that sex, whose noblest ornament is 
modesty (1 Tim. ii. 9) [similarly Hodge]. It may 

• (Comp, the fearful and yet truthful description of the 
horrible vice of vaiiepcurria among the highly civilised 
Greeks, in Dellinger's learned work : ffeidenthum und 
Judenthum, 1857, p. 684 ff. “ Bei dm Qriechen,” he says, 
“ tritl das Latter der Pdderastie mit alien Symptomen einn 
grossest nationalen KrankheiL, gleichsam tints ethischen Mi¬ 
asma astf; es seigt tick als tin Qef&hl, das sldrker und hef- 
tiger wirkte, als die Weiberb'ehe bei anderen Vd/kern, mass- 
loser y leidtnsckafUichtr in seinen AusbrOchen war. Ra tends 
Mifersueht. unbedingte Hingebung y sinnliehe Oluth , sdrlliche 
Tardslei, ndehiltehts Weilen vor der ThQre dts Qelicbten, 
AUes was sur Carricatur der nat&rlichtn Oesehbch sliehe 
geMdrt, Jtndet tick dabei. Ameh die ernstestm Mnralisten 
warm in der Beurtheilmg dts VerhdUnisses kdchsl naeh - 
tichtig, mituntsr mehr als nachsichtig, tie bthandtlltn die 
Backt k&ujlg mehr mit leichtfertigem Scherte, und dutdeUn 
die 8eku/aigen in ihrsr Oetellschafl. In der gansen Litera- 
|nr der vorehrisllichen Periods ist kaum tin Schriflsttller 
m lindenj der sieh ensehieden dagegen erkidrt h&ile. Visl- 
mehr mar die ganse Oenellschajl da von angesteckl t und man 
mikasele das Miasma, so sm sagen , mil der Lmfl rin.”—P. S-t 


be observed, on the contrary, tliat the Apostle here 
generally passes from the less to the more abomina 
ble crime. He probably alludes, in ver. 26 (as Tho 
luck remarks), to the debauchery of the tribades 
(fridrices, “the Lesbian vice,*’ ifafiidtnv), where 
women commit abuses with women, but perhaps he 
included the more secret sin of onanism. This ap 
pears from the antithesis in ver. 27: Men xciUt men. 
This sin is referred in a two-fold way to the deific* 
tion of the creature: by furijXXa^av and by nag a 

IpVffSV. 

Yer. 27. And likewise also the men. The 

construction indicates that the unnatural burning 
(ixxcunT&cu = nooovtr&t **, 1 Cor. vii. 9) was in¬ 
flamed by unnatural excitement in the shameful act 
itself TW xot# gyatofifvos means the com¬ 
plete perpetration of the abomination.*— Receiv¬ 
ing in themselves the dae reward of their 
error. According to Ammon and others, the de¬ 
structive consequences of lust. According to Tho- 
luck, the self-degradation. According to Meyer, the 
designated lusts themselves, as the punishment for 
the nXavt}, vers. 21-23. [Alford and Hodge like- 
wise refer the nXavrj to their departure from God 
into idolatry.—P. S.]. But the nXdvrj is certainly 
the godless aberration into unnatu ral n ess—that is, 
into a lie against nature, and we must think of the 
punishment as proportionate thereto; therefore not 
only the absolute self-deception, but also the shame¬ 
ful perversion of the sexual character (a man in a 
horrible way “the woman of all men”). There- 
fore, in themselves, not through themselves (Tho- 
luck); nor 44 reciprocally ” (Meyer). Meyer errone¬ 
ously excludes here from consideration the destruc¬ 
tive results of debauchery. 

Yer. 28. And as they did not deem it worth 
while [ot’x iSoxiftaoav] to retain God. A fur¬ 
ther and more general development of moral cor¬ 
ruption, based on a further and more general un¬ 
folding of religious corruption. KaQux;. The com¬ 
parison is at the same time causal—which Tholuck 
denies. On the correspondence between the dark¬ 
ening of knowledge and practical corruption, see 
the quotations from the heathen writers, in Tho¬ 
luck [and Wetstein. Cicero says, De NaU Dear. 
12 : “ Ha d scio , an, pietate adversus Deos sublaia , 
fide* etiarn et societas , et una excclle?> tissima virtue 
justitia tol'atur The assertion of modern deists, 
rationalists, and infidels, that morality is indepen¬ 
dent of religion, is an idle delusion. The wise hea¬ 
then knew better. Religion is the backbone of 
morality, and irreligion the mother of immorality 
and vice. He who is most true to God, is most true 
to himseff and his fellow-men; and he who denies 
God, is not likely to recognize any binding obliga¬ 
tion to man, except on purely selfish and utilitarian 
grounds. Immoral religionists and moral irreligion- 
ists are exceptions, and confirm the rule.—P. 8.1 
The do xtftakfsr ~ Soxipov t i ysUr&as [here, to think 
it worthy , or worth wh le ; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 4; 
1 Cor. xvi. 81.— To retain God in (their) knowl¬ 
edge [iv Insyvwots, Erhenntniss ]. Tholuck 
makes the imytvwaxtsv equal to the ysvwrxnv in 
ver. 21. But here the question is concerning per 
ception—that is, the reception of knowledge into the 
inner life. Besides, the iy*sv iv insyvmaxs i 
is stronger than ysvwrxnv. Here again the punish- 

• [Meyer: xartpyACtiriku is us*ed in the good as well ai 
the bad sense, but in distinction from ipyACesrVas it alwayt 
expresses the Idea of carrying out, or completing.—P. 8.1 
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tnent corresponds to the guilt; therefore the d3o- 
usyoq rovq is not a mind incapable of judgment 
er discernment [ judicii expert ], (Beza, Piscat. [Ben- 
gel] ), but the adjective is passive, according to the 
use of language: worthless (good-for-nothing) mind, 
[doxt/io?, from di/o/xcUy receivable , worthy of recep¬ 
tion; ddoxirfioq, worthiest, worthy of rejection. The 
heathen did not lose the moral faculty of discerning 
between right and wrong, good and bad, but in spite 
of it they practised the bad, and encouraged its 
practice in others (ver. 82), thereby increasing their 
guilt. u It is the video meliora proboque , which 
makes the detoriora sequor so peculiarly criminal.’* 
—P„ S.] The ovx Idoxifiaoav and adoos rot's 
are a paronomasy. The vots is the perceiving and 
deciding intelligence, and mediates all the impres¬ 
sions for moral self-determination and action.— 
Things which are not becoming. The ytj 
xa&rjxov to, in the technical sense of the philo¬ 
sophical schools, are things contrary to duty, or im¬ 
moral ; but in a more popular sense here, they are 
an expression of moral abhorrence. 

Vers. 29-32. Being fiUed with all unright¬ 
eousness. Tholuck : “ The accusatives itknXq- 
pc »fiivovq, ytarovq, &c., depend on 7io*tiv, 
as Erasmus has already remarked: because their 
thoughts are so impure, they also commit unbecom¬ 
ing things.** [Some connect the following accusa¬ 
tives with alnovq of the preceding verse, so as to 
express the state in which, and the reason why, God 
absmdoned them; but it is better to connect them 
with the subject of noulr, understood, so as to ex¬ 
press the consequences of such abandonment, and 
the various forms of ra yrj xa&qxorra which they 
practised, ;zd<ra adtxta, all manner of immorality, 
is general; the following terms are specifications. 
Similar catalogues of sins: 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. v. 
19-21; Eph. v. 3; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2-4. 
—P. S.1 De Wette remarks that the following cata¬ 
logue or sins, like a similar one in Gal. v. 19, is un¬ 
systematic ; though a 3sxia stands first, as the princi¬ 
pal conception. Likewise Tholuck (against Bengel’s 
and Glockler’s attempts at classification) maintains 
that the Apostle states a “ <n>va&(>o«jy6q [rhetorical 
accumulation] of manifestations of sin,” and cites 
the paronomasies (p&ovov and q>ovov, datwirois and 
durw&itoi’q. But the paronomasies are no proof, 
and so we attempt the following construction : * 

L I r ices. The chief vice, dStxia, unright¬ 
eousness, at the head. This is divided into novq- 
p«a, malice [disposition to inflict evil], wicked¬ 
ness— bold form; and into 7 r>Uov*$Za, avarice, 
covetousness; xaxia , badness, malice—pusillani¬ 
mous form. On the addition of noqveia to the 

* {The classification of Dr. Lange is certainly original 
ind ingenious, and decidedly preferable to any other, al¬ 
though perhaps somewhat artificial. The next best classi¬ 
fication is that of Bengel in Korn. i. 29: “ Tota murmralto 
ordinem habet sapientem , per membra novem, in affectibus: 
duo, in termnne: tria, repectu Dei , et mi, et prnximi; et dun, 
in rebus gerendis: sex, respeetu necessitudinum, .” He also 
remarks that a&ucia, the opposite of justilia, is put first, 
immisericordta last ; justice has life, injustice death ; ver. 
82. But it seems to me that the Apostle, in this catalogue 
9t vices, had regard not so much to systematic order, as to 
rbetorioal effect, with the view to bring out more strikingly 
fthe absolute necessity of redemption. It is a rapid accu¬ 
mulation and rising climax to the crisis of the disease, 
vhioh was the turning-point of the cure. Man’s extremity 
was God’s opportunity. Christ appeared “ in the fulness of 
time,’' just when He was most needed, and when the way 
for His coming was fully prepared, both negatively by the 
hopeless corruption of society, and positively by the mission 
of the law and tbs promise in Israel, and tne aspirations of 
the 'letter class of heathen.— P. 8.] 


above, see Textual Note [”]. The expression nt 
nkvjqo)yivovq means, that every wicked peraoi 
had not merely one crime. By the vices axe hen 
meant permanent and cold traits of character, in 
distinction from deeds of impulse, in which the 
guilty persons appear as ytatoi, full and drunken. 

II. Evil deeds , or criminal acts. The chief sin, 

fp&ovoq, envy, at the head; divided into 90 * 09 , 
murder; strife, contention; 36 X oq f de¬ 

ceit, or fraud; xaxoq&sva, malignity, treach 
erous conduct. The chief source is 9 >&oroq; but 
in all these evil deeds they appear as drunken. 

III. Wicked characters according to their deeds. 
q>i,&vqsO'ta e, whisperers, backbiters [one who 
slanders secretly] ; xataXdXo* , slanderers, ca¬ 
lumniators ; Dfoorvyslq, haters of God, de> 
spisere of God, scorning God ( GottverachXer). Tho¬ 
luck : Promethean characters. In the classic litera¬ 
ture, and especially the tragic department, the word 
occurs only in the passive meaning: hated by 
Gcd, hateful to God [see the quota ions of Meyer 
in loc.] ; but the context plainly declares in favor 
of the active rendering, which has been adopted by 
most commentators from Theodoret down to the 
present, and which alone is in harmony with the 
Christian spirit. Classic usage also favors the ac¬ 
cessory thought: ungodly, wicked, vfiqstrrai, 
insolent, overbearing, those who perpetrate crimi¬ 
nal ; vTthqrjepavos, those who are proud, 
self-conceited, those who conduct themselves arro¬ 
gantly above others ; dAauov*?, boasters, who 
do not design, like the previous class, to crush oth¬ 
ers by the force of their greatness, but make a lying 
show of it; iq> * rq etai xaxwr, inventors of 
villanies, or crimes, swindlers, and adventurers; 
yovivot,v dnts&eiq, disobedient to parents; 
apostasy from the piety and affection due to parents 
is a fountain of corruption (see Malachi iv. 6 ; Luke 
i. 17). [Hodge: “ That such should be included in 
this fearful list, shows the light in which filial dis¬ 
obedience is regarded by the sacred writers.’*—P. S.] 

IV. (Ver. 81.) Wicked characters according to 
their sentiments , in leading psychological types. 
davvtros, without understanding [or in¬ 
sight into moral things, blinded, besotted] ; corrupted 
intelligence ; d tr v v & * r o t , according to Philippi, 
and others, quarrelsome, implacable; according 
to Meyer, oovenant-breakers [perfidious]; we 
construe the expression psychologically: unstable , 
unreliable— corrupted will, daroqyot>, death* 
tute of affection, heartless; wanting even in natu¬ 
ral feeling and natural love— con'upted feeling. 
(a<T7tov&o*, implacable, irreconcilable. Proba¬ 
bly an insertion!. dr (Xf r\yo ve q f unmerciful, 
without pity ana compassion: a totally corrupted 
state of feeling (Matt. xxv. 81 ff.). 

V. Wicked maxims (ver. 82). Demoniacal pleas¬ 
ure in wickedness on the part of those who are con¬ 
scious of the deadly guilt of sio (for example, hea¬ 
then philosophers, magistrates, judges, etc.); and 
who not only commit sins worthy of death, but alpo 
approve them in others by their endorsement and 
principles.—The oixsvtq announces a new ele¬ 
ment, a new degree. This degree was of course 
not reached or thoroughly accomplished by all, but 
the generality were guilty to this degree— a fact 
which is shown by the crucifixion of Christ. Gro* • 
tius has alluded to the defence of many crimes by 
the philosophers [e. g,, the defence of hatred, re 
venge, even pederasty and sodomy] ; and Heumanr 
[andEwald] to lax criminal justice. The 3txai 
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mpa of God in the knowledge of the Gentiles is in 
pert the institution of law and in part God’s puni¬ 
tive dealing, bo far as the latter is referred by the 
heathen conscience to Divine jastice. [duatu/ta 
(oorop. Lake i. 6 ; Rom. ii. 26; viu. 4; Apoc. 
xt. 6 , in the Septaagint often for the Hebrew 
ph, njjn, Hjxp) is here the righteous decree 
or sentence of God as the Lawgiver and Judge, de¬ 
claring what is right and wrong, and connecting 
death with sin, and life with righteousness. Meyer: 
Rechtsbestimmung ; Lange: RechtsurtheU ; Alford: 
a mUence; Wordsworth and Hodge: decree . This 
decree is inscribed not only on the revealed law of 
the Old Testament, but also on the conscience or 
moral sense of every man. The latter is here 
meant.—P. S.] 

Ver. 82. Are worthy of death. Photius: 
According to the Mosaic law. The Socinians: Civil 
punishment by death. Meyer: Eternal death, by 
which Paul has in mind the heathen notion of the 
state of punishment in Hades.* Fritzsche and De 
Wette: The misery of sin, and similar results. But 
the meaning is the general idea of death in the Gen¬ 
tile consciousness of guilt, as the punishment of the 
most varied forms of sin. [Alford: &ara t<k, a 
general term for the fatal consequence of sin ; that 
such courses lead to ruin. Hodge: All evil inflicted 
for the satisfaction of justice. This passage shows 
that the judicial abandonment of God does not de¬ 
stroy the free agency or responsibility of men. The 
stream which carries them away is not without, but 
within; it is their owu corrupt nature. Umbreit: 
Life and death are ever set over against one another 
in the Old and New Testaments, the one as including 
all good, the other as all evil—P. S.l The nqda- 
attv is a stronger expression. [It bringB out more 
clearly the idea of repetition and continuance of 
action than noulv. —P. S.] 

The progress is very apparent from wicked pas¬ 
sions to wicked acts; from these, to wicked charac¬ 
ters, according to the positive methods of action; 
from these, to wicked characters in whom the incli¬ 
nation for what is good is extinguished; and from 
these, finally, to wicked maxims. This progress is 
also expressed by the change of the forms. The 
same sins are not described throughout these differ¬ 
ent categories. According to the fundamental con¬ 
ception of unrighteousness, the first category may 
be regarded as the general category. The second 
describes sins against our fellow-men in their indi¬ 
vidual relation ; the third, those against human soci¬ 
ety ; the fourth passes on to settle the character of 
self-corruption in its psychological forms of senti¬ 
ment; and the fifth, to the complete demoniacal 
consciousness and approval of sin. 

[This dark picture of heathen corruption (which 
does not exclude honorable exceptions; comp. Rom. 
ii. 14, 26} is by no means overdrawn, and can be 
(tally verified by testimonies from the first writers 
of the classical age of ancient Greece and Rome, 
Met) as Thucydides (iii. 82-84, on the moral state 
of Greece during the Peloponnesian war), Aris¬ 
tophanes, Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, Sal¬ 
lust, Seneca, Tacitus, SuetoniwB. Comp, my Church 
History, , vol i. p. 802 ff., and the works quoted 
there. I shall only refer to a passage from Seneca, 
the philosopher and contemporary of Paul, De Ira , 

* rPhlHppi likewise refers to the heathen myth of Hades 
with Its punishments, and quotes from Jfechylua, JBume- 
rtd. w. &9-J65. -P. 8.1 


ii. 8 : “ All is full of crime and vice; there is mon 
committed than can be healed by punishment. A 
monstrous prize contest of wickedness is going on 
The desire to sin increases, and shame decreases da} 
by day. . . . Vice is no longer practised secretly, 
but in open view. Yileness gains in ev*.iy street 
and in every breast to such an extent, that inner* 
cence has become not only rare, but has ceased to 
exist.” It is true, the history of Christian couutrief 
often presents a similar picture of moral corruption 
(with the exception of those unnatural vices de- 
scribed vers. 26 and 27, which have almost disap¬ 
peared, or greatly diminished within the pale of 
Christian civilization). Think of the state of the Latin 
Christians in the filth century as described by the 
priest Salvianus, who charges them with every vice, 
and puts them, in a moral point of view, beneath the 
barbarians; of the condition of Catholic France un¬ 
der Louis XIV. and XV.; and of the large capitals 
of Europe and America in our days. Yea, in some 
respects the most diabolical forms of sin are brought 
out by contrast under the Christian dispensation, And 
apostasy from Christianity is worse than heathenism 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. l-9k But there remains this radical 
difference: the heatnen corruptions were produced 
and sanctioned by the heathen mythology and idola¬ 
try ; while Christian nations are corrupt in spite of 
and in direct opposition to Christianity, which raises 
the highest standard of virtue, and acts continually 
on the world as a purifying and sanctifying power.— 
P. &] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . The revelation of God’s salvation is at the 
same time a revelation of Gods wrath. One con¬ 
ception is eclipsed by the other. It is a vain delu¬ 
sion to imagine that we can separate the doctrine of 
redemption from that of wrath. The conception of 
wrath is the conception of the absolute and personal 
energy of the Divine government of love in puni¬ 
tive righteousness. Redeeming love is the absolute 
and personal energy of Divine righteousness in the 
saving exercise of love. Can a soul enjoy the expe¬ 
rience of salvation by faith, without passing through 
an internal judgment, and feeling of Divine displea* 
ure ? For further information, see the Exeg. Notes; 
Tholuck, pp. 56, 57; Meyer, p. 49; the article Zorn 
Gottes , in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie [voL xviii p. 
657 ff.], together with the literature on the subject 
enumerated there [especially the monograph on the 
Wrath of God by Ferdinand Weber, with prole¬ 
gomena on the doctrine of the atonement by Franz 
Delitzsch, Erlangen, 1862.—P. S.J 

2 . The essential characteristic of all forms of 
unbelief consists in men’s holding back or hindering 
the truth in unrighteousness. ‘‘Modern culture” 
attempts to separate the ideas anurria and dn*i&(*a 
utterly from each other. But the biblical view will 
not allow such a separation. Unbelief is miscon¬ 
duct toward the moral claims within the horizon of 
the internal life. This misconduct has its degrees. 
The jgenu and principle is sin as transgression 
(naqaflaot*;) in general. The definite determina- 
tion is apostasy, which manifests itself also as oppo¬ 
sition to Divine truth. Therefore the two funda 
mental forms of specific unbelief are : apostasy, and 
hostile attack. The third degree is hardness of 
heart. But the measure of power in human obsta¬ 
cles to the revelation of God is related to the powei 
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of Divine reaction against these obstacles, just as the under the presupposition of human righteo canon 
power of man (as weakness) is related to the omnipo- But it leads us to conclude that the progress from 
tence of God. the one to the other would have been effected in tha 


5. The idea of the revelation of God by nature 
pervades the entire Bible. See Ps. viii., xix., civ., 
and others; Isa. xL According to Schneckenburger 
(Beitrdge zur Einltitung in's Neue Testament, 10th 
essay: Paul'* Natural Theology, and it* Source s), 
Philo was Paul's source. See thereon, Tholuck, p. 64. 
The pamphlet of Hebart also belongs here: Die natiir- 
tiehe Thmlogi © de* Apostels Pau us (Numb., 1860); 
likewise Zockler’s Theologvt Naturalis, or Entwurf 
eifter systetnatischen Naturiheologie . [Frankfurt a. 
H, 1860, 2 vols.] The latter has viewed natural 
theology in a more primitive than usual sense. We 
must bear in mind that natural theology, since the 
revelation of salvation, has assumed a different form 
from what it had before the revelation of salvation, 
and especially as the basis of the original revelation. 
The symbolical natural religion which prevailed down 
to Abraham is distinguished from the revelation of 
salvation herein, that God revealed Himself there 
specially by symbols and signs, but here by the 
Word. See also the article Raymond of Sabunde, 
in Herzog's ReaUncyklopadie [vol. ill p. 6711. 

4. According to Paul, as according to all the 
Holy Scriptures, humanity has fallen from its original 
ideal height; but according to the minority of those 
who set themselves up as the advocates of “ modem 
culture," it has risen from a rough, beast-like state. 
Wherefore Reiche also (p. 167) has expressed the 
opinion that the Apostle has here expressed only a 
ootemporary opinion of the Jews. The testimony 
of history is against the view of 44 modem culture." 
It proves the gradual decay of the Hindus, the Ara¬ 
bians, the Ethiopians, the Indians, and, finally, even 
of the Greco-Roman world, with all its relative glory. 

6. It is improper to regard the description of the 
Apostle as a description only of the corruption of 
the heathen world. It thorn us first how the Gentile 
world arose , and then what became of it; but it 
does not commence with a Gentile world. Therefore 
ft goes back, fundamentally, to the genesis of sin iu 
the fall of man; but then it shows how the fall of 
man in its second form (with the self-boasting of 
man after the flood) became the genesis of real hea¬ 
thendom. The corruption arose from the original 
symbolical religion which prevailed from Adam down 
to Abraham. For men magnified the simple sym¬ 
bolism of nature—which God had given—by their 
own arbitrary symbolizations, and then mythicized 
the symbols; that is, they deified them. Thus my¬ 
thology arose from symbolism, and idolatry and then 
Image-worship arose from the symbolical view of 
uature. Recent research has commenced to exhume 
from the ruins of myths the gold of the original 
symbolism. Comp, my treatise On the Relation 
between General arid Ecclesiastical Symbolism, in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Christliche Wissenschaft, &c., 
1866, Nos. 4-6; and the recent writings on heathen- 
iom by Wuttke [Geschichte des Heidenthums , 1862 
ft], DOllinger [Heidenthum und Judenthum , 1861], 
Bttefelhagen, Lasaulx, and others. [Schelling, Philo¬ 
sophic der Mytholouie , 1867 ; Fabri, Die Entstehuny 
de t Heidenthums , 1869; Nagelsbach on the Homeric , 
and PosUHomeric Theology, 1840, 1867; Gladstone, 
StrAies on Homer, 1868 ; W. S. Tyler, The Theology 
of the Greek Pints, 1867.—P. S.) 

6 The description of the original form of natu¬ 
ral religion docs not justify the conclusion that the 
revelation of God in Christ would not have occurred 


form of a historical continuity. 

7. The explanation of Gentile corruption from 
the great peccatum omissionis. 44 They have not 
honored and thanked God" (ver. 211; this is a 
penetrating glance which sheds its lignt also upon 
the first fall, as well as upon every genesis of sin 
On the significance of this passage for the whole 
Epistle, see the Introduction and the Exeg. Notes. 

8. God's positive government, which impels evil 
through trial and temptation into the process of de¬ 
velopment from righteous judgment (sin punished 
by sin) and to righteous judgment (Rom. xi 32), cor¬ 
responds with God's negative abandonment, in which 
the first ground for the punishment is revealed, not 
only because God, as the Holy One, must withdraw 
His Spirit from the consciousness of sinful man, but 
also because He regards man in his freedom, and 
leaves him to its action (see my Positive Dogmatics 
p. 468). 

[&tn punished by sin. The Rabbinical tract, Pirkc 
Aboth, c. 2, ver. 1, says: 44 Festina ad prceceptum 
leve tanquam ad grave , et fuge transgressionem ; pres* 
ceptum enim trahit prceceptum, et transgressio irons- 
gressionem; yuia merces prcecepti prceceptum esLet 
transgressions transgressio.' Seneca (Ep. 16): “ The 
first and greatest punishment of any commission of 
sin is the sin itself which is committed." De Wette, 
ad Rom. i. 24: “ This view (that sin Is punished by 
sin) is no mere Jewish doctrine, but it is univet sally 
true from the absolute standpoint of religion.” 
Schiller: 

««This is the very c ur se of evil deed. 

That of new evil it beoomes the seed.** 

But this judicial punishment of sin with sin does not 
make God the author of sin in any sense. Dr. 
South (Serm. ii. on 2 These. ii. 11) says: “ God may 
make one sin the punishment of another, though it 
still is to be remembered that it is one thing for God 
to give a man over to sin, and quite another for God 
to cause him to sin; the former importing iu it no 
more than God's providential ordering of a man's 
circumstances, so that he shall find no check or hin- 
derance in the course of his sin; but the latter im¬ 
plying also a positive efficiency toward the commis¬ 
sion or production of a sinful act; which God never 
does, nor can do; but the other He both may, and, 
in a judicial way, very often does. ... In all which 
God is not at all the author of sin, but only pursues 
the great work and righteous ends of His provi 
dence, in disposing of things or objects in them* 
selves good or indifferent, toward the compassing of 
the same; howbeit, through the poison of men's 
vicious affections, they are turned into the opportu¬ 
nities and fuel of sin, and made the occasion of their 
final destruction; ix. 17, 22." Dr. Hodge: 41 God 
often punishes one sin by abandoning the sinner to 
the commission of others. Paul repeats this idea 
three times, vers. 24, 26, 28. This judicial abandon¬ 
ment is consistent with the holiness of God and the 
free agency of man. God does not impel or entice 
to evil. He ceases to restrain. He says of the sin¬ 
ner, Let him alone; vers. 24-28."—P. S.] 

9. The deep truth in the proof of the connection 
between religious and moral corruption. 

10. The intimate connection between the denial 
of the Sola of God and the degradation of the <&£a 
of the human form by whoredom, and between the 
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denial of the truth of God and the degradation of 
the true relations of human nature, as represented 
by Paul, has not been properly observed. See Exeg. 
Note*, 

11. Other enumerations of sins and crimes in the 
Scriptures: see 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 19; Eph. v. 
8; 1 Tim. i. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

12. Sin reaches its climax in wicked maxims and 
Drinciples. They are demoniacal in their character, 
and the intellectual side of the service of the devil, 
whioh may be known not only in its gross forms, but 
also in the subtle form of cowardly idolatry of what 
is base, and which in this shape is widely diffused. 
[Yet, even in the most reprobate sinner, the voice 
of conscience cannot be entirely extinguished (“ know¬ 
ing the judgment of God,” ver. 32). It makes him 
uneasy and miserable on earth, and will be his con¬ 
demnation in the other world.—P. S.] 

18. While the Apostle has here described the 
dark side of heathendom, the second chapter shows 
that the whole of heathendom does not appear to 
him under this dark aspect. In the first chapter he 
describes the prevailing Antinomian tendency of 
heathendom, in opposition to the prevailing legalis¬ 
tic tendency of Judaism. 


HOMTLETICAL AMD PRACTICAL. 

Ysas. 18-21. 

In what does the beginning of all the real sinful 
corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in par¬ 
ticular, consist? 1. In the neglect of the general 
manifestations of God by creation; 2. in neglect to 
worship God by praise and thanksgiving.—Against 
what will God’s wrath be sent from heaven? 1. 
Against all ungodliness; 2. against all unrighteous¬ 
ness of men who hold back the truth in unrighteous- 
nessjfver. 18). 

The revelation of wrath, and the revelation of 
love, as they, 1. Are opposed to each other; 2. are 
closely connected with each other.—The revelation 
of God in nature is a revelation of His invisible na¬ 
ture—that is, of His eternal power and Godhead 
(vers. 19, 20).—He who knowB God, should praise 
and thank Him.—The knowledge and worship of 
God.—Neglect of the worship of God leads to ob¬ 
scuring the knowledge of God (ver. 21). 

Luther : Where there is no faith, reason falls 
from one depth to another, until it is totally blinded 
In its speculations, as is the case with all self-con¬ 
ceited and heated brains (ver. 211. 

Starkr: Even after the fall, every man has a 
natural knowledge of the nature and works of God; 
yet this is not sufficient to lead him to salvation (ver. 
19).—God esteems our knowledge according to the 
means we have of obtaining it. Thus He demands 
more knowledge from the Jews than from the Gen¬ 
tiles, and still more from us Christians (ver. 21).— 
As God is a living God, so muBt our knowledge of 
Him also be vital, and express itself in praise and 
thanks (ver. 21).—Langii Op . BibL: Whoever de¬ 
nies the wrath of God, and describes God alone ac¬ 
cording to mere love, thereby obscures also the 
greatness of the grace and love of God, and leads 
others to despise this grace and love (ver. 18).— 
Hedirger : God does not leave Himself without a 
witness among the heathen. All creatures eloquent¬ 
ly testify to His might and wisdom (ver. 20). From 
Qubiksl: Hugo de Area: Omnis ereatura tribus 


vocibus nobis loquitur: prima est famulanti *, accipt 
beneficium; secunda admonentis, redds debitum m 
vitium ; tertia comminantis, fuge supplicium (vet 
20 ). 

Bengel: Whatever is under heaven, and not 
under the gospel, is under the wrath (ver. 18).—Th« 
heart of man conforms to its thoughts (ver. 21). 

Gerlach : The sin against which God's wrath / 
directed shows itself in the double form of ungodli 
ness and unrighteousness , according as man sins more 
directly against God, or against himself and his 
neighbor (ver. 18).—As soon as man ceases to direct 
himself to the holy and gracious God, he worships 
only God’s power and beauty (?), and makes Nature 
his God (ver. 2lV 

Heubner : The denial of God can never be ex¬ 
cused, for man can know God (ver. 19). 

The Pericope for the 11th Sunday after Trinity 
(vers, lfi-20).— Heubner : The joy of the Christian 
in the confession of faith: 1. Disposition; 2. neces¬ 
sity; 8. how are we fitted for it?—How shall we 
learn to estimate properly the value of the gospel ? 

1. When we experience its power in our own hearts; 

2. when we perceive properly the wretched condition 
of the human race without Christianity—its religious 
as well as its moral condition; 8. when we learn 
the insufficiency of natural religion, which reveals 
God’s existence and power, but not His mercy toward 
sinners.—The relation of natural and revealed re¬ 
ligion: 1. Harmony; 2. difference; 3. inferences. 

Large i For the wrath of God. Wrath a proof 
of the gospel: 1. Of its necessity; 2. its truth; 3. 
its glory,—-On the difference between the knowledge 
and perception of God.—The general manifestation 
of God, or the relation between natural religion and 
revealed religion in its narrower sense.—The begin¬ 
ning of all sin is always at bottom a sin of neglect 
—The two sides of piety: to praise God, and to 
thank Him. 

[Tillotson : Vers. 18, 19. If it were only the 
wrath and displeasure of men that the sinner were 
exposed to, there might be reason enough for fear 
but the wrath and vengeance of men bears no com¬ 
parison with the wrath of God. Their arm is short, 
and their power small; they may shoot their most 
poisonous arrows at us, and at last kill us; but they 
cannot pursue us into the other world. Bu- the 
wrath of God has none of these limits.— The fear 
of God's wrath: Men may harden their foreheads, 
and conquer all sense of shame; but they cannot 
perfectly stifle and subdue their fears. They can 
hardly so extinguish the fear of hell, but that some 
sparks of that fire will ever and anon be flying about 
in their consciences.— South (sermon on Natural 
Religion without Revelation, sufficient to render a 
sinner inexcusable (ver. 20): I heartily wish that 
all young persons would lodge this one observation 
deep in their minds: That God and nature have 
joined wisdom and virtue by such a near cognation, 
or, rather, such an inseparable connection, that a 
wise, prudent, and honorable old age is seldom or 
never found but as the reward and effect of a sober; 
virtuous, and well-spent youth.— Scott: Even to 
this day, if any nations seem to be sunk into so 
entire a stupidity as to have no notions of a God 
remaining among them, this still more clearly proves, 
not man’s want of rational powers, but bis carnal 
enmity to God and religion, through which he be¬ 
comes more and more the besotted and blind slave 
of Satan.— Clarke : Paul’s purpose is to show: L 
That all the heathen nations are utterly corrupt, and 
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deserving of punishment; 2. that the Jews, not¬ 
withstanding the greatness of their privilege, were 
no better than the Gentiles.—•Hones: The folly and 
darkness of which the Apostle here speaks are ex¬ 
pressive of want of Divine knowledge, which is but 
the effect and cause of moral depravity.—J. F. H.] 


V**s. 22-32. 

Abandonment of the Gentile world : 1. Why did 
God abandon them ? a. Because they ohanged His 
dory into something transitory and corruptible; 
a. His truth into a lie. 2. In what respect did God 
abandon them? a. In pollution of the flesh and 
spirit; 6. in utter hardness of heart (vers. 22-82).— 
How dreadfhl to be abandoned by God! Because 
1. His Spirit departs; 2. sin becomes punishment.— 
Has Paul described the moral pollution of the Gen¬ 
tile world in too dark colors ? No. For what the 
Apostle says is corroborated by witnesses from its 
very midst. 1. Of ancient times (Aristophanes, 
Horace, Juvenal); 2. of the present day (modern 
Hindu literature, &t\).—He who would describe sin, 
must be strengthened by looking up to God (ver. 
26).—The heathen world of the present day is the 
same as that at the time of Paul, and therefore can 
be converted only by the same means (the gospel).— 
He who knows how to do good, and does not do it, 
sins (ver. 82).—What men are hardened? Those 
who (1) know God’s righteousness, (2) yet do what 
deserves death, and (8) are not contented to have 
pleasure in those who do it (ver. 82). 

Luther : The real Epicureans are those who live 
as If there were no God; who boast much, and 
would have others boast of them that they are some¬ 
thing extraordinary, when they really are not (ver. 
80 ). 

Starke : It was a crime of pride, when they 
said, We are not so foolish (ver. 22).—To consider 
one’s self wise and shrewd, and yet to possess foolish 
principia , is the greatest folly; especially when ex¬ 
hibited by the world’s wise men in published writings 
(ver. 22).—The wisest and most learned are often 
also the most perverted.—It is absolutely unreason¬ 
able to worship God under the image of a beast; 
for what king, prince, and honorable man would per¬ 
mit himself to be represented in the form of an ox, 
or hog (!). How much less can God be treated thus 
(ver. 23).—He who forsakes God, will be forsaken 
also by God (ver. 24).—The most direct path to athe¬ 
ism, is to regard God unworthy to be known (ver. 
28).—Goodness goes gently, but evil goes violently, 
and will be host in the house. It foams and fer¬ 
ments like new wine (ver. 29).— Hedinger : Sin is 
sometimes the punishment of sin (ver. 24).— Osian- 
der Bibl.: Teachers and preachers must be careful 
to speak of sins against God and nature in such a 
way that those sins be prevented and guarded against, 
rather than learned and committed (ver. 26).— -Cra¬ 
mer : Although the neglect to know God is regarded 
by tk e w >rld as no sin, or, if a sin, the least of all, 


it is really a fountain of all sin, and, finally, of si 
the penalties consequent upon sin (ver. 28). 

Heubner: The ruin of the Gentile world is a, 
warning for Christians: Apostasy from the word of 
God induces similar aberrations at all times—a new 
though more refined heathenism (ver. 22).—God for 
sakes only those who will not hear Him (ver. 24).— 
A wicked state of heart leads to absolute pleasure in 
wickedness itself (ver. 82). 

Besser : Unnaturalness follows from the deifies 
tion of nature (ver. 27). 

Lange: The connection between religious ant 
moral ruin is exhibited also in the world at the pres* 
ent time.—The barbarous disregard of the human 
person in all sexual sins, as often concealed beneath 
the most refined masks of culture, is closely con 
nected with the irreligious disregard of the personal¬ 
ity of God and man.—A fundamental sanctification 
of the sexual relations can arise only from the vital 
knowledge of the dignity of personal life.—Sin tak 
ing on the form of the devilish nature in wicked 
maxims. 

[Scott : Religion moderates and regulates natu¬ 
ral affections, but excess of depravity extinguishes 
them. It is a proof of more determined impiety for 
men to take pleasure in the company of the efiemies 
of God, than to commit many crimes whilst the heart 
and conscience protest against them.— Clarke : We 
see what the world was, and what it would ever have 
been, had not God sent a divine revelation of His 
will, and established a public ministry to proclaim 
it. Were man left to the power and influence of his 
fallen nature, he would always be what the Apostle 
here describes as the condition of the Gentile world. 
—Comprehensive Comm.: No wickedness so hein¬ 
ous, but a reprobate mind will comply. 

Hodge (condensed): 1. It is the very nature of 
sin to be inexcusable, and worthy of punishment; 2. 
as the works of God reveal His eternal power and 
Godhead, we should accustom ourselves to see in 
them the manifestations of His perfections; 8. the 
human intellect is as erring as the human heart; 4. 
as the light of nature is insufficient to lead the hea¬ 
then to God and holiness, it is our obvious and 
urgent duty to send them the light of the Bible; 6. 
sins of uncieanness are peculiarly debasing and de¬ 
moralizing; 6. to take pleasure in those who do 
good, makes us better; as to delight in those who 
do evil, is the surest way to become even more de¬ 
graded than they are themselves.—Compare two ser¬ 
mons by R. South on The Heinous Quilt of Taking 
Pleasure in Other Men's Sins ; and sermon by C. 
Girdlestone on Pleasure in the Sight of Sin (Paro- 
chial Sermons). —J. F. H.] 

! Ver. 32. South (Sermon on the text): That 
which sympathizes with and patronizes the sin¬ 
ner) is a pitch beyond all other sins, and such an one 
as must nonplus the devil himself to proceed farther. 
It is the very extremity, the fulness, and the con¬ 
cluding period of sin; the last line and fintahlM 
stroke of the devil’s image, drawn upon the soul <x 
man.—P. &] 
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ThikD Section. —Gradual transition from the corruption of the Gentilet to that of the Jew*. The um 
venality of the corruption, and, with the univenality of guilt, that worst corruption, the judgment 
of other*. This judgment is likewise judged by the continuance of a universal antagonism, within the 
universal corruption, between pious, earnest men, and obstinate rebels, both among Gentiles and Jews . 
in view of the righteous, impartial government of God by virtue of the continuance of the universal 
legislation of God in the conscience . The revelation of the antagonism of loyal Gentiles and disloym 
jews on the day of the proclamation of the gospel . 


Chap. 1L 1-16. 

1 Therefore [Wlrefore] thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest: for wherein thou jndgest another [the other, thy neighbor, top 
hoQOv ], thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things. 

2 Bat we are sore that the judgment of God is according to truth against them 

8 which [those who] commit such things. And [But] thmkest thou this, O man, 

that judgest them which do [those who practise] such things, and doest the 

4 game, that thon sbalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance and lon^-sulfering; not knowing [not 
considering] that the goodness of God leadeth [is leading] thee to repentance ? 

5 But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasnrest up unto [for] thyself 
wrath against [in] the day of wrath 1 and revelation * of the righteous judgment 
of God; 

6 ,1 Who will render to every man according to his deeds : To them [those] 
who by patient continuance in well-doing [by endurance in good work] seek 
for glory and honour and immortality [will he render, fcro&ira, ver. e], eternal life: * 

8 But unto them that [to those who] are contentious [self-seeking, or partisans], 
and do not obey [disobey] the truth, but obey unrighteousness, [shall be rendered] 

9 indignation and wrath [wrath and indignation], 4 Tribulation and anguish, [<ma ,1 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil [is working out to the end the evil, 
tov xate(rya£op£vov to xaxov\, of the Jew firbc, and also of the Gentile; 

10 [Greek.] But glory, honour, and j)eace, to every man that worketh good [is 
working the good, ttp igya^opivcg to aya&bv], to the Jew first, and also to the 

11 Gentile [Greek]. For there is no respect of persons 6 with [before] God. 

12 For as many as have [®ma have] sinned without law shall [will] also perish 
without law; and as many as have [omtf have] sinned in [under] toe law shall 

18 [will] be judged by the law; [.] (For not the hearers of the law 6 [of lawl 
are just [righteous] before God, but the doers of the law [of law] shall [will] 

14 be justified [declared righteous]. For when [whenever] the [oma the J 7 Gentiles, 
which have not the law [Gentiles having no law, iffoti ta pij vopov egopra], do 6 
by nature the things contained in the law [the things of the law, ta tov vopov, 
i. tba things pertaining to, or required by, the law], these, having not the law [not having 

15 (the) law, vopov pij e%ovreg],* are a law unto [to] themselves: Which [Who] 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another;) [their thoughts between one another, or alternately, peta%v dXXrjXayv % 

16 accusing or also, § excusing.] 1 * In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by [through] Jesus Christ according my gospel. 


TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. 5.—{i r V4>f tariff* f. wrath which will he revealed In the day of wrath. It belongs to tafo not te 
awta ftn. The B. v. confound* b with «Iv, which Is inadmissible, unless we take it as a constmcM preonan t, so that 
b Includes •**.—P. S.) 

* Ver. 5 .—mat after hmmMfam Is nowise sustained either by the Oodd. or by the connection. [Probably inserted 
to relieve the number of genitives. Meyer: The iuU would make the sense: the appearance qf Ood and His righteous 

But the term avoffdAtnfrtt rod #*o9 is unusual. Paul speaks only of the dvo«. Xp»<rrod, 1 Cor. i. 7; 

• Ver. 7.—[On the different constructions see the Bb teg. Notes.—V. 8.] 

4 Ver. 8.—The rec. dvpfcf sal fcpyif. [The reverse order is intrinsically preferable and sustained by fig. A. B 
P*. G. Volg. Syr.. Ac., and adopted by the critical editors. The change in the construction from the w xmsa 
bbr eJuimaw (dsro&tat)* var. 7, to the nominative 6py^ sol dvpdt (dvo&swsrot or «<rreu), ver. 8, is no doubt intentional 
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God gives eternal life, and wills all men to be saved; but condemnation is man's own guilt. and oomes, so to speak, Dec 
as tente. Oomp. (Ecumsnioe, Wordsworth, Hodge, and Forbes in loe. Bengel, on Matt. vd. 24, says: “ SabUaria 1km 
ad i< rjfert; mala a st removet” —P. S.] 

6 Ver. 11.—[Literally, acceptance effaces. For wpoww voky+l* several Codd. (A. D. G. and Snaitienst real 
rso<TMiroAi 7 /xita, with an p, and this reading has been adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and ethers hero ana els* 
where (Acts x. 34; James ii. 9) The insertioo of a /a is probably Alexandrian usage, and due to a vicious prannnda* 
lion of 0 and *r.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 13.—The article [before v6fiov In both cases, which is found in the text, rec.) is wanting in A. B. D. E. [and 
in Cod. Sin., and is probably inserted to indicate that the written law of Moses is meant here. Nevertheless the ankls 
before law may be properly retained in the E. V. Alford proposes to omit the artiole before hearers , and doers, since a 
In both oases w generic, ot ixpoaraX vofxov and ot wotifrol v6ftov Sbrm properly one word : Qesetscshbrer, Qesetaesthdter 
law-hearers, law-doers.—P. 8 .] 

T Ver. 14.—[ iOvi\, not rd eSioj. The omission of the artiole is important to avoid the appearance of conflict wttfr 
the general moral depravity of the heathen, as taught 1 . 22 ff.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 14.—[Dr. Lange translates. dm .t thun, and so renders the force of the subjunctive roisstr, which is bettw 
attested (K. A B.) than the indicative wotovaiv, and is adopted by Laohmann, Tbohendor^ Alibrd Others read th« 
singular srotp with reference to the neutral plural t$vrt (Meyer, Wordsworth).—P. 8 .] 

* Ver. 14.—[There is, as Meyer remarks, a difference of emphasis between /** vifior «x i&h 4*.; the flr# 

denies the possession of the law, the seoond the possession of the law. This difference oan perhaps best be rendered b 
English by: having no law , and, not having the law. —P. 8 .] 

10 Ver. 15.—(The inward monitor of the heathen oondemns or acquits their moral oonduot. The ami after if is 00 a- 
cessive, and implies that the acquittal is the exception, the condemnation the rule. u«ra|9 ahhjkmv must not bs 
separated, and itrrafit is to be taken not as adverb, as in the B. V.. but as preposition, inter se, between one a nother , 
invicem, alternately ; comp. Acts xv. 9 : itixfure fusrafb mi&v re col avrStv ; Matt, xviii. 15 : <rov meX avtov. The 

ikkqkm may refer either to the efmf, as tbe preceding axnwv (Meyer, Lange), or to the following rav btmkoytopmy, i. e. 
thought against thought in inner strife. See Exeg. Notes. Omit the parenthesis vers. 18, 14, and 15 (E. V.), or of 14 
and 15 (Laohmann, Meyer), which only disturbs the connection. See Exeg. Notes on ver. 16.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary .—These are the parts of this highly 
important section: 1. Every judgment pronounced 
on another becomes the self-condemnation of the 
one judging; for he is in the same condemnation 
with the one who is judged by him. Herein the sin 
of the Jews is already presupposed (vers. 1 - 6 ). 
2 . The righteousness of God is exalted above all par¬ 
tial righteousness; and in its retribution it distin¬ 
guishes between men who earnestly long after right¬ 
eousness, and those who obstinately rerat; between 
men who constantly look toward things eternal, and 
those whose principle of life is contention and party 
spirit (vers. 6-11). This opposition constitutes a 
higher ideal and dynamic opposition between pious 
and ungodly people above the historical antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles, and independently of it, so 
that, on the day of the declaration of the gospel, 
Jews may appear as Gentiles, and Gentiles as Jews 
(vers. 12-16). 


Fixct Paxaobaph, vans. 1-6. 

Ver. 1 . Wherefore thou art inexcusable. 
It may be asked, To what does J*o, wherefore, 
refer ? 1. To the fundamental thought of the whole 
section of chap. L 18-82 (Meyer, and others). 2. <ho 
refers back to the foxaiiofia in ver. 82 (De Wette, 
Philippi [Alford, Hodge]). 8 . J*> points prolepti- 
cally to the sins of the Jews (Bengel, Tholuck). We 
need hardly mention Bullinger’s explanation: It is 
oontinuationi* particula; preeterea. We here find 
a definite reference to chap, i. 82. The omwc indi¬ 
cates chiefly the climax of Gentile corruption; but 
Gentile and Jewish corruption meet together at this 
climax. Gentile corruption culminates in the ap¬ 
proval of evil, and Jewish in judging. But their 
common corruption is the perfect moral self-contra¬ 
diction : sin against better knowledge and conscience. 
Therefore avanokoytiTos, inexcusable, are 
not merely those who contribute aid to evil-doers, 
but those also who pronounce sentence on them. In 
other words, not the <bo, but ver. 82 is proleptic, 
especially in collection with the avfXft; ports in 
var 81. 

O man, whosoever thou art. To whom is 
thin address directed f 1 To the Gentilee. esoecially 


Gentile authorities (Chrysostom^; their better-mind¬ 
ed ones (Olshausen, Melanchtnon); their philoso¬ 
phers (Clericus). 2. The Jew* (De Wette, Riickert, 
and others). Meyer: “Judging the Gentiles as 
rejected by God (Sfidr. Tittin f. 6, 8 ; Chetubb. £ 8 , 
2 , Ac.) was a characterietieum of the Jews. [Alford: 
The Jew is not yet named, but hinted at.—P. S.] 
8 . All men, without distinction (Beza, Oalovius^ 
4. All men, but with a special reference to the Jews 
(Tholuck).* The last interpretation must be ren¬ 
dered more definite by tbe consideration that the 
merciless among Jews and Gentiles are meant. 
in reality, every one is meant who makes himself 
guilty of condemnatory judgment (for this is the 
sense of xoiresr, here, as iu Matt. vii. 1 ; xxv. 85). 
See vers. 9, 10 . The Gentiles, too, were heartless 
judges. We need call to mind only Roman politics. 
Tholuck recalls the corruption of Jewish life at that 
time under Herod, and even among their scribes.— 
'E* J) , wherein, is explained in ver. 21 sqq., and 
hence must not be understood as instrumental, 65 
which mean*, whereby ; still less eodem tempore quo , 
at the time when (Kollner), but in that wherein, in 
the matter in which (Luther HE. V., Meyer, Alford], 
and others). [Thou that juagest doest the same 
things, roc ydc£ avid zpdaanq 6 xqirotr 
Uncharitable judging is itself a grave offence against 
the law which enjoins humility and charity as the 
very soul of virtue and piety. Besides, even the 
most moral men carry in themselves the seed of all 
vices, and if kept from open transgression, it is either 
by the grace of God preventing them, or by (Phari¬ 
saic and Stoic) pride, which is itself a sin against 
God, the sin of Satan and the fallen angels.—P. S.] 
The addition of 6 xqirwr, “with reproachful ex¬ 
pression ” (Meyer). 

Ver. 2 . But we are sure, OXSapt*. Who? 
1. The Jews, as knowers of the law (Rosenm filler, 
and others), f 2 . Universal human knowledge (Rfiok- 


* [Similarly Hodge: Though from what follow* It is 

E lain that the Jews are here intended, yet the propos i tion 
1 made general. Wordsworth : Paul uses Mpmwt instead 
of Tov&uc, because the proposition is of universal applica¬ 
tion, and beoause he would approach the Jew with gentle¬ 
ness, and not alienate him by an abrupt denunciation.— 
F. 8.] 

t [Wordsworth: We who are Jews and have The 8orfp> 
tares. The Apostle charitably and wisely identifies him¬ 
self with tiie Jews to convince them from tile coxoeded 
around of the O. T.—P. 8.1 
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mi, Meyer, Philippi [Hodge] ). 8 . Jewish-Christian 
knowledge, with reference to chap. iii. 19; vil 14 

2 %oluck). 4. Yet the consciousness here declared 
the specifically Christian one, which is, however, 
anticipated by the better universal consciousness in 
forebodings of the common misery of sin. 

Aooording to truth. Kata c %Xy Uttar, 
not dXy&wq [ revera. truly] (Raphel, Kollner, it is 
real), but [as in E. V.] according to truth (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Alfordl); that is, corresponding to the in¬ 
ternal and real relations of guilt [according to jus¬ 
tice, without error, without respect of persons]. The 
condemnatory judgment of God on those who judge 
is according to the relations of truth, by which judg¬ 
ment they are the most condemnable who, without 
knowing it, pronounce judgment on themselves. 
Therefore they are hypocrites. [Kara dXy&ttav 
belongs not to xgiy a, as the predicate of the sen¬ 
tence, but to latir, as adverb: it proceeds accord¬ 
ing to truth, or the judgment of God, which is accord¬ 
ing to truth, is against those, Ac.—P. 8.1 

Ver. S. And thinkest thou this, O man. 
Aooording to Meyer and Tholuck, ver. 2 is the 
propositio major in relation to what here follows. 
If the Apostle had designed such a conclusion in 
ver. 6 , the minor proposition of vers. 8 and 4 would 
have been otherwise expressed. We have here the 
beginning of the conclusion from the premise in 
ver. 2 . Thinkest thou thal y rovro. Reference to 
the strange supposition tliat God will become, by 
way of exception, a partisan for him. Therefore 
also the <rv is emphasized. Meyer: “In opposition 
to Jewish conceit.” Matt. iii. 7 ; Luke iii. 7. Yet 
the expression here must not be limited to the Jews. 
—That thou [<rt», thou thyself thou above all oth¬ 
ers, thou because a Jew] shalt esoape. Not by 
acquittal (Bengel [Hodge] ), but by exemption. So 
Meyer: “ Only the Gentiles shall be judged, accord¬ 
ing to the fiUse opinion of the Jews (Bertlioldt, 
(Jhridologic, p. 206), but all Israel shall have part 
in the Messiah’s kingdom as its true-born children 
(Matt, viit 12 ).” [Comp. Matt. iii. 7, 9; John viii. 
88 .] The expression escape refers at the same 
time to an approaching actual judgment which will 
overtake every guilty person. 

Yer. 4. Or deepiaest thou. This is a differ¬ 
ent case from the preceding. [« introduces a new 
error or objection.—P. S.] In what does the differ¬ 
ence consist ? Thou regardest thyself either exempt 
from punishment, because thou belie vest thyself a 
favorite of the Deity, and that thou shalt escape at 
the coming judgment; or thou dost wickedly regard 
the riches of God’s goodness in delaying the punish¬ 
ment as a sign that die general judgment will never 
come to pass at all. Paul frequently uses n X o v x o q 
as an expression for great fiilness [chap. ix. 28 ; xi. 
88 ; Eph. i. 7, 18; ii. 7; iii. 16; Col. i. 17. It is 
not a Hebraism, but found also in Plato and other 
Greek classics, to denote abundance and magnitude. 
—P. 8 .]. —Hl i good n ess* The /£ terror 17 c is, 
more specifically, mildness, beneficent goodness, in 
contrast with penal justice. It may be asked whether 
we should read: His goodness (x^yototytoq) and 
forbearance (avozyq) and long-suffering (/taxpo- 
fo’/uac), or whether die /o^or^rTjq is here divided 
by ncU-xal as well, as also , into the idea of for¬ 
bearance and long-suffering. We accept the latter, 
rince die Apostle subsequently groups all again in 
ygnator. The Apostle Peter uses the same 
expression, naxgo&vyia, for the two ideas: forbear- 
•nee toward the weakness of friends, and Vmg-snf 


fering toward the opposition of enemies [slowness it 
the infliction of deserved punishment]. But f ku 
distinguishes between patience or forbearance , chap 
iii. 25, and long-suffering, chap. ix. 22 , according ts 
the relation already indicated. The dvoxy is about 
equal to the vnonory, CoL i. 11, and the ngaot^q 
Col. iii. 12 .—Compare cro/o^tvo* aXXyXmr, Col. iii 
13; fiaxQo&vtitirt 7iQoq ndrraq. It is thus natu 
ral that one idea should sometimes run into the 
other. Tholuck : “ The word of Christ (Luke xix. 
41; Matt, xxiv.) would cause the expectation of a 
judgment on Israel, which really occurred abou+ 
twenty [ten] years after this Epistle. Here Pan 
may naturally have had this in view.”— 'Ayvowv 
The translation Not knowing is too weak. [Dr 
Lange translates ayvowr: Indem du misskennst , 
wilfully ignoring ; while Grotius, Tholuck, Words- 
worth, al., render it: not considering .—P. S.J Meyer 
opposes the interpretation of dyvotZr as wishing 
not to know (De Wette [Alford], and others). Yet 
wilful and culpable ignorance is certainly meant here 
(comp, dyvota, Eph. iv. 18).—Is leading thee to 
repentanoe. ayt* means, at all events, not only 
the objective intention of God (Philippi), but also 
the real determination of Divine goodness. [Ben¬ 
gel : Deus ducit volentem dud ; duett suaviter, non 
cogit necessitate. Wordsworth: M The word ay**, 
leads , intimates the will of Ood, but also the will 
of man. God leads, but man may refuse to be led.” 
To this Dr. Hodge assents, but adds, from his strict 
Calvinistic standpoint: “ Who gives the will to be 
led ? Is there no preventing grace [gratia preeveni- 
mal ? Does not God work in us to will, as well as 
to do? Surely there is such a thing as being made 
willing without being forced. There is a middle 
ground between rnond suasion and coercion. God 
supersedes the necessity of forcing, by making us 
willing in the day of His power. The Apostle, how¬ 
ever, is not here speaking of gracious influence, but 
of the moral tendencies of providential dispensa¬ 
tions.”—P. SJ 

Yer. 6. Hut, after thy hardness [Kara ds 
trjr a xXnq otfjtd <7oim. Evidently not a contin¬ 
uation of tne question (Lacnmaon [Alford] ), bat an¬ 
tithesis. The hardened one mistakes the benign pur¬ 
pose of Divine government, and by this means trans¬ 
forms the same into a judgment. The question can 
therefore not be one of mere frustration. [Accra 
is taken by some, in proportion to , so that the de¬ 
gree of punishment corresponds to the degree of 
hardness and impenitence; but by most commenta¬ 
tors in the sense of secundum , t. as may be ex¬ 
pected from thy hardness, agreeably to its nature.— 
P. S.] — And impenitent heart. This takes away 
from the idea the harsh appearance of a fatalistic 
compulsion. The hardness is voluntarily continued 
and magnified by impenitence of heart.— Thou 
treasurest up for thyself [thou for thyself not 
God for thee.—P. S.] The verb &ijoav(>i£ttv is 
used in the wider sense of every accumulation, and 
denotes also ironically the heaping up of evils and 
punishments. It here stands in striking opposition 
to the nXo~*oq of God’s goodness. The despising 
of the riches of God’s goodness in forbearance and 
long-suffering is the heaping up of a treasure of 
wrath. Unto thyself indicates voluntary guilt as 
well as completed folly.— In [or on, £v] the day 
of wrath. The construction is not &y<rat (jiuu; 
tlq ygiqar, Ac. (Luther [E. V., against], TholuckX 
and also not an oQylj which will break Dut on the 
dav of wrath f Mover f Alford. TTodireH But thi 
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morning is, th it the day of wrath is even now ready 

to burst forth, and that that furious and senseless 
{hjaaiyitnv still continues; comp. James v. 8; 
l&tjaavgiaart Iv legatouq tjfilqcus. Every catas¬ 
trophe of judgment which succeeds a period of long- 
suffering is designated a day of wrath (Eaek. xxii 
84; Zephaniah ii. 2). But each of these judicial 
catastrophes is a prelude to the last day of consum¬ 
mated wrath.— And revelation [manifestation] of 
the righteous Judgment. The d*xa»o»?*<ria 
(in the New Testament, ojvo| Xtyofitvov, and but 


seldom elsewhere).* The righteous judgment el 
God proceeds in an emphat c way through all periodi 
of time; but it has special epochs of its anoudl v 
ytq. The whole conteopiation of different judicial 
catastrophes consists in the certainty .hat the time 
of final decision is introduced with toe coming el 
Christ Tholuck cites Klopstock's lines: 

“ Among the ways of men 
God walks, with quiet trauLHie unseen petti} 

But drawing near the goal. He rushes on* 

Decided asthe gleaming thunderbolt.*' 


Scooso Paragraph (vies. 6 -11). 

[It may aid the reader in the exegesis of this paragraph to have in view the following parallel i 
ment In four stansas of three lines each, which we adopt from the Analysis of Forbes, with some < 
In the translation; 

6 . Who will render to every man according to his deeds; 

(To those who by endurance in good work 

7. A t Seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 

( Eternal life: 

i But to those who are self-seeking, 

6. B ■< And disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 

( Indignation [shall be] and wrath: 

C Tribulation and anguish 

9 , B| Upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 

( Of the Jew first, and also of the Greek; 

C But glory, honor, and peace, 

10. A i To every man that worketh gcnxL 
( To the Jew first, and also to the Greek, 


The first two stanzas, A and B, and the last two stanzas, B and A, are antithetically parallel In each ol 
their lines, which indicate: (1.1 The character of the two opposite classes to be compared; (2.) their 
respective pursuits; and (8.) tne appropriate rewards. In another point of view the four stanzas ars 
introversively parallel, the first corresponding with the fourth, and the second with the third. The glorious 
reward of the righteous is put first and last in order to stimulate and encourage the reader. The lines in 
each stanza are also introversively parallel, as is made apparent to the reader by the typographical arrange¬ 
ment.—P. S.] 


Ver. 6. Who will render to every man. The 
negative form of this declaration, see ver. 11. The 
righteousness of God is far above the partisan right¬ 
eousness of man, and also above that partisan jus¬ 
tice which believes that God's government is re¬ 
strained by the historical difference between Judaism 
and heathendom. The decision stated by the Apos¬ 
tle is pronounced by the fundamental law of the 
entire Scriptures, of all Christendom, and of all 
religion (comp. Ps. lxii. 12; Isa. Hi. 10, 11; Jer. 
xvii. 10; Matt, vil 21-24 ; xii. 86; xvi. 27; xxv. 
86 ; John v. 29; Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10). The 
supposition that there is a great difficulty here, 
ana an apparent contradiction between this sen¬ 
tence and the doctrine of justification by faith, is 
a remarkable indication of an inadequate view of 
works on one hand, and of justification by faith on 
the other. Tholuck gives an account of the ques¬ 
tion in discussion, p. 88 sqq. Solutions of tho 
imaginary difficulty: 1. The Apostle speaks here 
only hypothetically of the judgment of believers, as 
God would judge them, apart from the standpoint 
of the gospel (Mel&nchthon, Ac.). Tholuck: Here, 
and in ver. 16, the Apostle regards only the Divine 
valuation placed on men, apart from redemption. 
[So, substantially, Alford and Hodge.—P. S.j. 2. 
He speiks of the final judgment, when faith will be 
proved to be the absolute fulfilment of the law (Ols- 


hansen). This is adopted by PhiHppi, but under the 
restriction: That the dkxouoawri lx n'urttmq will 
remove the deficiency in the works of the regen¬ 
erate. Gerhard : Opera addueentur in Judieio non 
t it mlutis merita, eed ut fidet teetimonia et effeota. 

8 . Fritzsche: The Apostle is inconsistent, and here 
opens a eemita per honettatem near the via regia of 
justification. 4. Luthardt: The new vital form of 
faith must be regarded as the product of a previous 
direction of Ufe; the Soya are perfected in faith 
(Stndien und Kritiken for 1862, No. 2, p. 868). 
[This view seems inconsistent with the Scripture 
doctrine of regeneration as a new creation, and of 
the new Ufe as the reverse of the old (Rom. vi 4, 
19 ff.), and with the personal experience of Paul 
But see Dr. Lange's remarks below, and consider 
the remarkable concession of Peter, Acts x. 84, 86, 
where a disposition to fear God and to work right- 
eousness is supposed to exist before conversion, even 
among heathen, and to qualify them for acceptance 
with God.—P. S.] 6. Cocceius and Limborch: The 
faith in Christ must also be included as the highest 
work (fyyor). This view is undoubtedly oorrect; 
and Tholuck’s explanation, that nUs tk xqxtco* 

must not be included here (with reference to ohaft 

* [In the writing* of Justin Martyr and other fctiwm 
See Me.ver in lee ,— P. 8.1 
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CHAPTER H. 1-16. 


fr. b; xL 16; x. 6 ), obscures the whole question. 
The passages cited by Tholuck plainly relate alto¬ 
gether to a life in the works of the law. But in 
John Yi. 29 Christ calls faith a work of God which 
believers should exercise. Paul also calls faith a 
good work (fyyor aya&6r\ Phil l 6; viewing it, 
however, as the operation of God. In 1 These.!. 3, 
be speaks of an fyvov rijy niartojq ; also in 2 These, 
i. 11 . He means in these passages, of course, such 
a faith as proves itself by works. But it follows, 
nevertheless, most decidedly, that he distinguishes 
just as positively two kinds of works, just as James 
distinguishes two kinds of faith. We must therefore 
distinguish a two-fold conception of works with the 
Apostle, if we would escape the confusion made by 
a timid species of orthodoxy. The direction of faith 
as well as of unbelief has, according to Paul—-as 
Luthardt has property remarked—its antecedent in 
the antithesis of the fundamental tendencies which 
be describes in vers. 7, 8 . The one class are, in 
their inward frame of mind, tijrovrxtq, striving 
•cute — therefore men of longing and aspiration, poor 
in spirit [Matt. v. 3]. Their good works constitute 
a unity of effort^ vnopovij yo v ; ,their aim is 
the doSct, tijhj. atpfraqaia (goodly pearls; precious 
pearls. Matt. xiii. 45k The other class are, in their 
mental disposition, iq*&t tag, contentious^ even 
when they confess an orthodox form of faith. They 
are men animated by the bigotry of party spirit, and 
therefore wantonly rebelling against the truth, while 
they are the narrow-minded slaves of the unright¬ 
eousness of party spirit. But the retribution of 
both classes will be determined by the respective 
degrees of virtue and vice which they reach. As 
seekers, they find faith and justification by faith, 
which, according to chap, iii., proceeds also from 
righteousness. As believers, they strive for the 
treasure of their heavenly calling, and strive after 
those things which are before them, until they reach 
the goal of perfection. But there they do not ap¬ 
pear with works of the law, nor with a mixture of 
perfect justitia imputata and imperfect works. In 
the kingdom of perfect love the antagonism of merit 
aid grace disappears in a higher unity of both. It 
is observable that, with the Apostle, all the ideas of 
the Old Testament become more profound, and are 
made perfect: 1 . The law becomes the law of the 
Spirit; 2 . work becomes the work of faith; 8 . 
righteousness becomes justifying righteousness; 4 . 
retribution becomes free, rewarding love. The ob¬ 
servation of Meyer, that we have here the law of 
the Jews only, and with it the natural law of the 
Gentiles as the medium affecting the decision, does 
not relieve the matter. He indeed also adds, that 
Paul had good reason for this statement, since the 
Christian, too—because he is to be judged according 
to his conduct—must be judged according to the law 
(comp, the doctrine of the tertius ueus legist and ac¬ 
cording to the nXrjQMGu; rov ro^ov- introduced by 
Christ [Matt. v. 17; xxv. 81 ff.; Rom. xiii. 8 - 10 ]. 
He justly rejects the opinion of Reiche, that the doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith implies a partial abro¬ 
gation of the moral order of the world.* 


w [Of is# English ana American commentators. whom I 
have consulted, Dr. Hodge is the only one who takes some 
pains to solve the dogmatio difficulty presented by this 
apparent contradiction of the doctrine of retribution ac¬ 
cording to works, and the doctrine of justification by faith. 
I quote the subetanoe of his remarks: “ First, notwith¬ 
standing the doctrine of gratuitous justification, and in 
perfe ct consistency with it, the Apostle still teaches that 
the atribnttons of eternity are according to our works. 
7 


Ter. 7. To those who by endurance (oi 
perseveranoe) in good work [xafr* vnofto 
rtiv iqyov aya&ovy an adverbial qualification 
of the verb ^rowr*], Ac. Where the different 
works are only one good work, and where there is 
this perfect endurance of life and effort, the direc 
tion toward higher and eternal things can only be 
meant The genitive toyov aya&ov is genii 
tubj . (not obj. ; Meyer); that is, the endurance which 
is peculiar to the truly good work. [Comp, vnopor^ 
r ws iXntdwiy 1 These. i. 8 .—P. &]. It may be 
asked, whether the Apostle here uses the words 
do$a, t i/i <J, and aq>&aperia, in the specifically 
Christian sense, or in the more general sense. If the 
former be the case, they mean future salvation in its 
glory (2 Cor. iv. 17 ; Matt xiii. 48), in the honor con¬ 
nected with it (for it is the reward of victory, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25; joint heirship with Christ, chap. vih. 17; 
reigning together with Him, 2 Tim. it 12 ), and in its 
incorruptibility (1 Cor. xv. 52 sqq.; Rev. xxi. 4; 1 
Peter i 4). But then it must be said that the passage 
refers to a seeking whose object (goodly pearls, Matt 
xiii.) is, at the beginning, more or less concealed from 
the seekers themselves (comp. Acts xvii. 28). It 
seems more natural, however, to interpret the above 
ideas as stages of the development of noble seek¬ 
ing; the first aim is do£a, spiritual splendor of 
life, ideality; then integrity, honorableness 

of character; then a q> & a q a ia y deliverance from 
corruption. The twii alwvtoq, as the grace and 
gift of God, is very nearly related to this last object 
of tqxtir. The restless fymr—dissatisfaction, 
and further striving, until the object is reached, here 
or there—(Matt *v., the first beatitudes; Acts xvii.) 
remains the key-note. Other constructions: 1 . (Ecu- 
menius, Luther: dnoSotan [to be supplied from 
ver. 6 ] is connected with the accusatives Jo|av, 
r wtjvy ctq >&.; and uyrour* with ttarjr aultvtov [i. 

“ Who will give glory, honor, and immortality to 
those who, by patience in good works, seek eternal 

The good only are saved, and the wicked only are con¬ 
demned. * * * The wicked will be punished on account 
of their works, and according to their works; the righteous 
will be rewarded, not on aooount nt, but according to then 
works. Good works are to them the evidence of their be¬ 
longing to that class to whom, for Christ’s sake, eternal life 
Is graciously awarded; and they are in some sense and to 
some extent, the measure of that reward. But it is more 
pertinent to remark, in the second place, that the Apostle 
is not here teaching the method of justification, but is lay¬ 
ing down those general principles of jnstioe, according to 
which, irrespective of the gospel, all men are to be judged. 
He is expounding the law, not the gospel. And as the law 
not only says that death is the wages of sin, but also that, 
those who keep its precepts shall live by them, so the Apos¬ 
tle says, that God will punish the wicked and reward the 
righteous. This is perfectly consistent with what he after¬ 
wards teaches, that there axe none righteous: that there 
are none who so obey the law as to be entitled to the life 
which it promisee; and that for such the gospel provides a 
plan of justification without works, a plan for saving those 
whom tne law condemns. He is here combating the false 
hopes of the Jews, who, though trusting to the law, were by 
the principles of the law exposed to condemnation. This he 
does to drive them from this false dependence, and to show 
them that neither Jew nor Gentile oan be justified before 
the bar of that God, who, while He promises eternal life to 
the obedient, has revealed His purpose to punish the dis¬ 
obedient. All. therefore, that this passage teaches is, that 
irrespective of the gospel, to those who either never heard 
of it. or who having heard, reject it, the principle of judg¬ 
ment will be law.” This is a combination of the interpre¬ 
tation of Tholuck with that of Olshansen, enumerated above 
as Nos. 1 and 2. Stuart: M There is some real goodness in 
the works of the sanctified; and this will be rewarded, im¬ 
perfect as it is, not on the ground of law, bnt on the ground 
of grace.” Very unsatisfactory. Dr. Wordsworth says not 
a word on this difficulty, bnt gives a long extract from Je¬ 
rome’s work against Pelagias in explanation of ver. A— 

P. ai 
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tffe^; 2. Reicbe [Ewald] : to Iq ykr [to the one] Parteitreiberei] must be retained in all passages <4 
*a& ^inoyovrjv t^yov aya&ov doiav xcw r*fir t v the New Testament; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; 
ecu dy&aqnlav (a/ro<W*»)— ZtjToTunr twrjv alto- Phil. i. 16 ; ii. 3 ; James iii. 14, 16.” The succeed 
wo? [t^roi xrsv as apposition to rotq 3. Ben - 1 * ‘ ‘ * 

gel [Fntzsche] and others: toEj v'tv %a& vnofi. 
tyyw aya&ov {pvov»\ do;ctv, Ac. krjToixriv — Zvttjv 
aiuvtov (dnoSmn) p. <*., to those who persevere in 
good work, seeking glory, Ac., He will give eternal has Here in view those Jews who surpassed the* Gen- 
life]). Beza suggests stUl another and very dog- tiles in opposition to the gospel. He recalls to mind 
matic construction: Qui secundum patieniem exspec - the intrigues of the “ Zealots,” and supposes that 
lationetn oumrunt bom opens gloriam. Our con- the popular sense has extended to the meaning of 
struction a as most expositors in its favor [Vulgate, contention, probably on the ground of the supposed 
Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Mey- derivation from iqittw. Remember the contentious 
er, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, Ac.]*; also the clear- spirit of the Talmudist Jews. In point of fact, the 
ness of the parallel, in consequence of which, right- party spirit is always united with the love of con- 
eous retribution constitutes the conclusion both tention. But the iqy&tia is a corruption, which ex¬ 
times.—* Ynoyorij, not patience, but perseveran- ists in Gentiles and Jews alike. There are only two 
tia (Erasmus). "Epyo?, not collectively (Tholuck kinds of men: Men who are of the truth, whose 
[Hodge] \ but dynamically. [The singular indicates ethical principle of life is the truth (the upright; 
the genera] course and liabit of life, or the moral Prov. ii. 7; John iii 21), and who, being such, do 
character as a unit, as distinct from isolated resolu- not lose themselves in grasping after temporal ob- 
tions and actions, comp. GaL vi. 4; 1 Thess. L 3 ; jects; and men whose ethical principle of life is a 
• James i. 4, Ac, The E. V., patient continuance in contentious spirit, that is, the spirit of any bad tern 
welldoing , though not literal, is well expressed.— poral object, and who for this very reason seditiously 
P. S.] A 61 a, a<p&aqaia, are the phases oppose the truth as partisans, and are subject to un- 

of the manifestation of the ton) aXwvsoq for those righteousness, as slaves to party. In this direction 
who have from afar been striving for salvation. The every temporal form of divine things can be con- 
matter is inverted in the case of believers: Power verted into a party affair, and destroyed by party 
of life , worth of life , glory of life .* Tholuck’s re- spirit; just as the Jews of that period made even an 
mark is strange, that 44 the Apostle characterized iot&tia out of the Old Testament religion. Nevew 
here the striving of the better class of unbelievers theless, the definite idea is obliterated, if iqs&tia is 
in such a manner as he could hardly expect to find made to mean, without qualification, ungodliness, or 
it by any possibility among them.” But Paul had vileness (Kollner, Fritzsche).— Disobey the troth, 
become acquainted with such men as Gamaliel, Ser- 'A the truth has the right of a king, and 
gius Paulus, Gallio, and others. Christ is King, as King of the truth. Therefore, to 

Ver. 8. Bat to those who are self-seeking strive against the truth, involves not only religious 
partisans.! [Literally, those of self-seeking —a opinion, but moral misconduct. Such revolten 
periphrase of the subject, indicating the origin (ex, against what is high are necessarily slaves to what 
out of as from a root) and moral character; comp, is low; they bow before unrighteousness (chap. L 
ol h *6fiov t the legalists; oi in trio rew?, the be- 18).— Wrath and indignation. The nominative 
lievers; oi in mqtro/itjq, the circumcised, Ac., and oqyy nai &vyoq is supplied by anodwatrcu, or 
the cognate use of viol and rinva. —P. y. On iaxas, as constructio variate.* Svyoq as excan* 
iqs&tia, compare Tholuck and Meyer. We must descentia enhances the idea of oqyy. The histori- 
not, with the elder commentators, derive it from cal form of the judgment pronounced on the self- 
or tyiq [from which it is distinguished, 2 Cor. seeking party spirit is therewith intimated; oqyi 
\; Gal. v. 20 .—P. S.], and therefore not iden- and &vyoq of the party spirit are judged by oqyy 

tify it with q>sXovnxict, contentiousness (Vulgate: and &vpoq of an opposite kind; and therein the 

Qui sunt ex contentione , die StreitsUchtigen ); but it oqyy and &vyoq of the Lord are revealed. (See 

comes from tys&oq, a hireling ; iqt&s i'«w, to work the history of the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt. 

for wanes, to act selfishly. Its first meaning is xviii. 38, 84).—[The majority of philologists and 
greediness, then trickery, partisanship. Aristotle, commentators make oqytj express the permanent 
PolU. v. 2 , 8 , Ac.; see Fritzsche, Excursus on Rom. feeling and settled disposition (comp. John iii. 36; 
U4 Meyer: “ The latter signification [Rdnkesucht, the wrath of God abideth on him); &vyoq, the mo¬ 
mentary impulse or actual outbreak of wrath on the 

# [Tholuck makes 86$* the condition, n/ii the recogni¬ 
tion, iu^Oapom the unbroken oontinu&noe of the blessed¬ 
ness of the saints. Hodge: The manifested excellence or 
splendor of the future condition is expressed by Mfo, the 
honor dne such excellence by rtpA ana the endless nature 
of ble&sednees by ktftSapo-ia.. Similarly Meyer.—P. 8.] 
t [Lange renders oi i§ ipiSsias, its vom Partei- 
treiben her sind.—P. 8.] 

f [Fritzsche renders the word malitiosi fraudum machi - 

tatores. This derivation was first suggested by Rfickert same meaning as iptf, party-strife, faction, contention. 
«ad is now generally adopted; also by Alford, Wordsworth, P. 8.] 

and Hodge, although Hodge renders the word contentious , * [The change of construction is a delicate adiustmeiu 

and gives it in the present case a wider meaning, like De in the Greek, to express the nioe distinction that God is di- 
Wette and Tholuck. Conybeare and Howson : “'Bptfeta rectly the Author and Giver of eternal life, bat not strictly 
teems to mean selfish party intrigue conducted in a rnerce- and primarily of eternal punishment, which is the necessary 
nary spirit, and more generally, selfish cunning . . . ip c- result of the sinner’s own conduct. A similar distinction 
fevopdrovt is used for intriguing partisans by Aristotle is intended by the change of construction from the active 
(Polil. v. 3). The history of the word seems to bear a wpoyroifiaoev to the passive KarnprurpituL, Rom. ix. 22, 23 * 
swung analogy to that of our term job.” Moses Stuart ad- The vessels of mercy God Himself had before prepared mate 
hares to the old derivation from cpi*; Robinson adopts the ■ glory, but the vessels of wrath are fitted, or have: fitted these 
■onset derivation from IptSoc, ipsBc&u, but gives it the * selves, for perdition. Comp. Ikxftw/.Vote 4 . *-P. 1.] 


day of judgment. Ammon.: &vpoq nqoaxasqoq, 
6(jyrj nokvyoovsoq. &vyoq ( Oemuth ) is the mind 
as the seat of the emotions, and hence denotes vehe¬ 
ment affection, anger, fury. According to the cor¬ 
rect reading, it fitly follows after oqyrj, as its execu* 
tion and outbreak; ires excandescenda (Cicero, Tuae. 


tQti.01 

xiL 2 


ing words also estaonsn this explanation, [ine 
posit* of oi IS iqs&tiaq is oi IS dyant^q, PhiL t 
16, 17. Ignatius, Ad PhUad. 8, oppos!» iys&sia 
to ypMTToua&tsa. —P. S.1 Tholuck: The Apostle 
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44 If is the of the fire; is the I 

fcarating forth of the fame” —P. S.] 

Ver 9. Tribulation and anguish (&Xiyn; 
nai <tt tvo/Mpta). Vers. 9 and 10 repeat the 
same thought of retribution, but in greater precision 
and increased force: 1. The retribution of evil and 
good does not merely stand as the limit at the close, 
but it is ordained from the beginning, and follows 
man like a shadow; 2. it does not only overtake all 
In general, but will visit every individual; 8. it 
readies to the soul; 4. it comes also as punitive 
retribution, first to the Jews, and then to the Gen¬ 
tiles. The same may be said also of the reward of 
the righteous. Punishment goes from without in¬ 
wardly; the external tribulation, or oppression, 
becomes an internal anguish, or agony, from which 
the burdened soul knows no escape.*— -Every soul 
of man [ontt tiE2~bs]. Vi'/i} is not merely a 
circumlocution of ar&yionoq (according to Grotius, 
Fritzsche). [It expresses the idea that the soul, and 
not the body, is to suffer the penalty, according to 
Ruckert, Meyer, Fritzsche. But yo/ij rather de¬ 
notes the whole person, as in chap. xin. 1.—P. S.] 

That worketh out the evil. The xa 
yatopirov must be regarded as a strong form. 
It is the consistent consummation. [Alford: “xartf- 
you* pm?, to commit, is more naturally used of evil, 
while tyydtopcu, to work , is used indifferently of 
both good and eviL” But xaTiqydttaftou is also 
used of the good; v. 8; xv. 18; Phil, ii. 12. As 
distinct from the simple IqydtuJ&cu, it signifies, to 
work out, to bring to an end, to consummate. Comp. 
Meyer on Rom. t 27 (p. 77).—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. But glory and honor and peace. 
Instead of dv&aqola, we have here tioijri] [ u bere 
in its highest and most glorious sense as the sub¬ 
jective enjoyment of d^&aoaia, by which the ex¬ 
pression ipvyfj m supplied (ver. 9). — Of the Jew 
first, and also of the Greek. Greek represents 
the Gentile , as L 16. As the Jew is first in privi- 
iege and opportunity, so he is first in responsibility 
and guilt Comp. Luke xii. 47, 48, and Exeg. Notes 
on i 16. It becomes now evident that the second 
chapter refers especially to the Jews, as chap. i. 
18-82 to the Gentiles.—P. S.] 

Ver. 11. For there Is no respect of persons. 
This conclusion reproves especially the exclusive 
party spirit of the Jew—who thought himself under 
the particular favor of God—by reference to a paral¬ 
lel expression in the Old Testament, Dent x. 17; 
see GaL ii 6. The expression, to respect the person 
(to accept the tace),f is used in the Old Testament 
in a good as well as bad sense; but in the New Tes¬ 
tament it occurs only in a bad sense, because it is 
here employed always in combating the conceit of 
Jewish bigotry, which changed God into a partisan. 

Thxbb PxaaaaAFB (vzw. 13-16). 

Ver. 12. For as many as sinned without 

law. Tholuck: The Apostle here mentions the 

# [Meyer and Alford: SJuftt signifies more the out¬ 
ward weight of objective infliction, orero the subjec¬ 
tive feeling of the pressure.” They are often associated, 
riiL 86; 2 Cor. hr. •; vi. 4. The latter is the stronger 
term, and hence H always follows by way of climax.—P. 3.] 

t [ 0*90 INC?, to lift up, or accept the face of some 
me, i. e^ to be fkvorable or partial to him from personal 
tons!derations. In the N. T. the terms nooarmokrprrtmy 
spsewve ktffna, wpormwo^^vrift (in some Coda, written with 
in p before f) always denote the unjust partiality, and are 
denied to God and forbidden to man.—P. S.l 


judgment only on its condemnatory side, because 
according to his purpose in chap, iii. 20, it was no 
necessary that he should take a broader view here. 
But he also wishes to prepare for the doctrine of 
justification by faith. Thus, vers. 12 and 18 estab 
lish ver. 9; and, on the other hand, vers. 14, 16, 
and 16 establish ver. 10.—Without law, drop 
that is, without the knowledge and norm of the Mo¬ 
saic law (comp. Rom. v. 13)—that is, without a defi¬ 
nite consciousness of definite transgression (1 Got 
ix. 21 ). [TVo/jo? and dropout throughout here 
refer to the written or revealed law of Moses, m 
the expressed will of God concerning our moral com 
duct. The heathen are called aropoi, not absolutely 
—for they have the unwritten law of conscience— 
but as distinguished from the Jews, who were imo 
ropor. dropox; therefore is equivalent to yot^st 
vopov. — P. S.] —Shall also perish without law 
Meyer: u anoXovrtat is the opposite of the own? 
yia in i. 16, of the in i. 17, of the 

aidruxt in ii. 7, of the do$a, kc., in ii 10. Comp* 
John iii. 16; Rom. xiv. 16; 1 Cor. i 18.** Since 
the d/ToXoTrrcu has its degrees (oomp. Matt, xi 22; 
Luke xii 48), Meyer should not deny that (as Chry¬ 
sostom, Theophylact, (Ecumenius assert) there ia 
something alleviating in the drop ox;. The external 
consequences of sin could be similar, yet the inter¬ 
nal consequences could be different, according to the 
different degrees of the knowledge of transgression; 
and xoi&rjoorra* is accordingly a stronger expres¬ 
sion than dmUoTmcu We should all the more 
reject the barbarous view of Dodwell, Weisse, Bill¬ 
roth, and others, by which the dnoXoTrrai is made 
to express the annihilation of those who do no 4 
possess the Christian principle (see Tholuck, p. 99) 
It is evident that also the droptaq must not be un 
derstood absolutely (see ver. 15). They only do not 
possess the law in the clearness and fulness of the 
Mosaic code. [The passage certainly teaches, 1. 
That the immoral heathen will not escape punish¬ 
ment, since they, too, are inexcusable, having the 
light of God’s general revelation in nature (L 201 
and in their conscience (ii. 14, 16); 2. that they will 
be judged dropox ;— i. e., not with the rigor of the 
written law, as the disobedient Jews and unfaithftil 
Christians, but impartially, and hence more mildly, 
according to the common law of reason and of con¬ 
science. The unfaithful Jews will fare worse than the 
Gentiles, and the unfaithful Christians worse than the 
Jews. The severity of punishment corresponds to the 
measure of guilt, and the measure of guilt depends 
on the amount of opportunity. The Bible plainly 
teaches different degrees of punishment; comp. Luke 
xii. 47, 48; Matt. xL 21-24; xii. 41, 42. In the in¬ 
terpretation of this passage, moreover, we should not 
overlook what Paul says immediately afterward of 
the better class of heathen, vers. 14, 16, and 26-29; 
comp, the Notes below.—P. S.l 

And as many as sinned in the law, shall 
be judged by the law. They shall be condemned 
according to the law. Nopoi;, even without the 
article, signifies here the Mosaic law. The ir 
ropot — De Wette: in the law; Tholuck, Meyer: 
in the possession of the law. The sense of the word 
seems to require a stronger expression. See chap, 
vii. 8. [b signifies the status, under the law.—P. S.1 
This sentence verifies ver. 9: first upon the sold of 
the Jew, in contrast with the presumed righteous¬ 
ness of the Jew. Peter institutes a similar law foe 
the Christian Church (1 Pet. iv. 17). 

Ver. 18. For not the hearers of the law 
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Griesbacb and Reiche parenthesize vers, 13-15; 
Koppe, ver. 18; Lachmann, Meyer, Baumgarten* 
Crurius, vers. 14, 15. All these parentheses dis¬ 
turb the connection. Ver. 13 proves the damnable¬ 
ness of those who sinned against the law. (see ver. 
17, and James i. 22), and accordingly constitutes 
the transition to what follows.—Not the hearers. 
“ Because the Mosaic law was known to the majority 
only by being read to them; Gal. iv. 21; Matt v. 
21; James i. 22; John xii. 34.” Josephus, Antiq., 
5. 1, Ac., Meyer.— But the doers of the law 
•hall be justified. Philippi: “ dt'Xaua&ijaor¬ 
ta t corresponds to dinasos ncty a r w &toi of 
the first member of the sentence: They shall be 
jnst before the judgment-seat of God—pronounced 
just by God. AsxcuoT>v, like the Hebrew , 

as this passage already proves, is terminus forensis: 
to declare just, not to make just; for the doers of 
the law are already just, and need not be made just 
by God. Jy*cuoi*v, from Jtxato?, according to the 
analogy of t txp/Lotv (to make blind), and other verbs 
in oo) derived from acyectives of the second declen¬ 
sion, means properly, it is true, according to the 
etymology, = to make just. Yet, as the Septuagint 
and the New Testament usage shows, we must sup¬ 
ply, by deelara ion” Then foxcuoM i9, originally, to 
make just, on the part of the dixy [right, righteous¬ 
ness, also the goddess of righteousness], and accord¬ 
ing to its tribunal; that is, to acknowledge just , 
which has throughout a forensic, but never an ab¬ 
stractly forensic sense; as <hxa*oo) means also, in 
the classic sense, to think or esteem just, according 
to the tribuual of personal opinion. Therefore the 
innocent man also, when once he stands at the tri¬ 
bunal. must be declared just; and the guilty one, 
who is declared just in the tribunal of grace, re¬ 
ceives with this declaration the dixctiwya of Christ 
in his faith, without which he could never be pro¬ 
nounced just according to Divine truth. See the 
Bible-Wm'k on James ii. 21 [p. 66 of the German, 
p. 85 of the Amer. ed.l. Even the punishment, ac¬ 
cording to the classical use of the term, becomes a 
dsxcuovv, because the punished one, by punishment, 
becomes again conformable to the dixy. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle has here only set forth the 
fundamental law of God judging in righteousness. 
According to Philippi, the notyrai too voyov 
are here only placed as the true rule, in opposition 
to the false rule of the Jews, that the dxpoaTcu 
rov voyov should be just before God, apart from 
the question whether there are such noiyrai ; but 
the whole argument of the Epistle to the Romans 
proves, that no man is by nature such a notyryq rov 
myov. This construction does not coincide with vers. 
14 and 15. We should rather observe here the deeper 
idea of nottZv [iqyaZfo&cu to aya#ov] in ver. 10, 
and of voyos in ver. 14; and, at the same time, with 
Tersteegen’s view of God’s different tribunals, we 
must acknowledge that the Apostle can also use 
here the dsxcuow in the wider sense. Comp. 1 Cor. 
It. 4. The connection of this passage with the fol¬ 
lowing verses cannot be destroyed by a dogmatizing 
exegesis.* 

• [On the meaning of the terms 6uuu6w, 8uc<u*xris, ftuceto- 
srir% tile reader is referred to the Exea. Notes, chap. i. 17, 
and lii. 31-81. Dr. Hodge holds to the strictly forensic view, 
and agrees here with Philippi. “ To be just before Qod,” he 
says, “ and to be justified, are the same thing. They are 
both forensic expressions, and indicate the state rather 
than the ohaaacter of those to whom they refer. Those 
are jnst in the sight of God, or are justified, who haye done 
what the law requires, and are regarded and treated acoord- 


Yer. 14. For when Gentiles {tfbvy, without 
the article, meaning some, not all]. The confirm* 
tion of ver. 10 is introduced by what the Apostle 
has already said. The expositors seem here to have 
thoroughly wandered from the proper path, and te 
be influenced by a common misunderstanding oi 
ver. 16. 1. According to Bucer, Calvin, Tholuck 

[Hodge], and others, ver. 14 refers to the first ball 
of ver. 12. While there the question is concerning 
those who shall perish without law, the objection 
here to be met is, that there is only condemnation 
where a voyoq is present; in consequence of this, 
Koppe regards ver. 18 as parenthetical. Yet not 
only is the dnoXoyovyivwv against this view, but 
also the rd rov voyov noUjtaw* 2. Philippi: The 
Apostle refers to the first half of ver. IS. “ Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, for the 
Gentiles have also a law; the Gentiles are also 
dxqoarai rov voyov.” But this was not the case in 
the opinion of the Apostle. 3. According to Meyer, 
he refers to the second half of ver. 13. “ The Gen¬ 
tiles possess a certain substitute for the Mosaic law. 
Therefore they are also subject to the rule: o« 
nosyr. voy. dkxoMO&yaovrcu.” But the fundamen¬ 
tal rule is adduced only hypothetically by the Apos¬ 
tle, and not in the sense that the Gentiles actually 
are doers of the law. The deduction of vers. 14 
and 15 will evidently establish the proposition of 
ver. 10, “ But glory, honor,” Ac., and M also to the 
Greek” after vers. 12 and 18 have established the 
proposition of ver. 9. The fundamental thought is, 
that also the Gentiles can obta n eternal life; for it 
was not necessary that he should first prove this in 
reference to the Jews. This thought is mediated 
neither by the first half of ver. 13 alone, nor by the 
second alone, but by the whole rule: Not the hear¬ 
ers of the law are already just before God, but the 
doers of the law, in the sense of ver. 7. The 
tyrovvTn;, as poor in spirit, who are penitent, shall 
be justified in the new economy of salvation.—For 
when, orav “supposes a case whose frequent 
occurrence is possible: in case when, whenever, as 
often as ” (Meyer [who refers to Kuhner, ii. p. 535 
f., and Matthiae, p. 1195]). — Gentiles, i&vy 9 
without the article. The rule might refer, as hypo¬ 
thetically expressed, to the whole body of the Gen¬ 
tiles (according to De Wette, Reiche [Philippi, Al¬ 
ford, Hodge], and others); but as it is too evident 
from the first chapter that this case did not really 
occur, there is very properly no article; and the 
supposition that there is really u an election” of 

ingly; that is, are declared to be free from condemnation, 
and entitled to the favor of God. In obvious alltndou to 
tiie opinion, that being a Jew was enough to secure admis¬ 
sion to heaven, the Apostle says. It is not the hearers but 
the doers qf the law that are justified. He is not speaking 
of the method of justification available for sinners, as re¬ 
vealed in the gospel, but of the principles of justioe which 
will be applied to all who look to the law for justification. 
If men rely on works, they must have works; they must be 
doers of the law; they must satisfy its demands, if they aro 
to be justified by it. For God is just and impartial; He 
will, as a j udge administering the law, judge every man, not 
acoording to his privileges, bnt according to his works and 
the knowledge of duty which he has possessed. On these 
principles it is his very design to show that no flesh living 
can be justified.” Similarly Melanchthon : “ Bm de scripts « 
esljustuise legts , trust nihil impedit alia dicta dejustitiafiaci * 
But the real dimoulty ootisista in the apparent conflict of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by grace alone through faith, 
aud his doctrine or judgment by works, as taught not only 
here from the standpoint of the law. but elsewhere from the 
standpoint of the gospel as well, 2 Cor, v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10 a 
0*1. vi. f; Eph. vi. 8; Col. ili. 24, 25; Matt. xii. 86; xxw 
81-46; John v. 29. Comp, the oomment* on ver. 6, p. ti ff 
— P. S.] 
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Mcb Gentiles thereby gains greater probability, 
f Comp. Meyer in loc., and Hofmann, Schriftbeweie, 
t p. 567, who likewise press the absence of the arti¬ 
cle, and justly reject the reference to iii. 29; ix. 80 ; 
l Cor. i. 28 (quoted by De Wette, Alford, and 
tlodge, in favor of the other view). On the other 
hand, l&vtj is not identical with i&vtxoi, but indi¬ 
cates a species or class of Gentiles.—P. S.] 

Who have no law. td pi} vopov i/ofra. 
The absence of the article means not only that they 
hare not the Mosaic law, but that they have no re¬ 
vealed religious law whatever.— Do perohanoe by 
nature. By nature (ipvaft) must not, with Bengel 
and Usteri, b< referred to the preceding. For also 
the Jews do not have the law by nature. Nature is 
here the original nature, as it proves itself active, 
especially in the noble few—in the impulse or ten¬ 
dency toward the noble.— The things of the law. 
It is the material substance of the religious and 
moral law, apart from the formal definitions of the 
Mosaic code. The exposition of Beza and others is 
dogmatizing : Qua lex facit (lex jvbet, convincit , 
damnat, punit; hoe ipeum facit et ethnicus , Ac. ; 
Cappell). [Hodge: u There are two misinterpreta¬ 
tions of the phrase ret rov voftov nottlv. The one 
is, that it means, to fulfil the law; the other, to do 
the office of the law— i. e., to command and forbid* 
The former is unnecessary, and is in direct opposition 
to the express and repeated declaration of the Apos¬ 
tle, that none, whether Jew or Gentile, have ever 
fulfilled the law. To do the things of the law, is 
indeed to do what the law prescribes (comp. x. 5; 
Gal iii. 12); but whether complete or partial obedi¬ 
ence is intended, depends upon the context. The 
man who pays his debts, honors his parents, is kind 
to the poor, does the things of the law, for these are 
things which the law prescribes. And this is all the 
argument of the Apostle requires, or his known doc¬ 
trine allows us to understand by the phrase, in the 
present instance. This being the case, there is no 
need of resorting to the second interpretation men¬ 
tioned above, which was proposed by Beza, and 
adopted by Wetstein, Flatt, and others. Though 
nottlv ret rov vofiov might mean to do what the 
law does, prescribe what is good, and forbid what is 
evil, it certainly has not that sense elsewhere in 
Paul's writings—see x. 6 ; Gal. iii. 12—and is espe¬ 
cially out of place here, in immediate connection 
with the phrase noticed rov voftov, in the sense of 
the doers of the law.”—P. S.] 

These, not having (the) law, are a law to 
themselves, oi*to* is emphatic with approba¬ 
tion. vopov y.r\ (/ovrtq, in distinction from 
mi 7 voftov ixovra, indicates want. Meyer: Their 
own moral nature supplies in them the place of the 
revealed law (see the classical parallels in Meyer). 
Philippi distinguishes between rov vbfiov nottlv 
[▼er. 18, or rov vo^ov rtXtlv, ver. 27] and ret rov 
vbftov nottlv. They perform what belongs to the 
law; they observe only tingle outward commands of 
the law, one man this, another that. u Therefore 


they do not observe the law in its spirituality or deep 
inner meaning.” * An utter perversion of the proper 
relation. Without knowing the laws of Mosea they 
observe the essential part of the law, ret Stxcuwftara 
rov vbftov. Ver. 26, rov voftov rtXovvrts, that is, 
performing it according to its defined purpose, ver. 


v [Forbes, p. 148, fully adopts this distinction of Philippi, 
•ad thinks it essential to the proper understanding of the 
wholf passage.—P. 8.1 


Yer. 15. Who shew, Ac. Oirtvtq if no 
“ explaining or proving,” but emphasizing, recom 
mending (see the antithesis in ver. 1). What and 
how do these prominent Gentiles show ? They show 
or exhibit, the work of the law ; that is, tbr 
work required by the law. Not the law itself (Wolf 
Koppe, Ac.); for the Ten Commandments are not 
formally written in their heart, but the essential 
meaning of their requirement. Meyer: “ The coi> 
duct eorretponding to the law.” More properly ex¬ 
pressed, the conduct intended by it. Luther: Tin 
contents of the law; likewise Seiler and Baur. Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the singular stands 
collectively instead of fyya. M As ver. 7” (Tho¬ 
luck). But ver. 7 rather means that the toyct are 
only good when they proceed from the 'unity of a 
vnofiovri Mgyov etyothov. In the higher aspiration 
of the Gentile there was this analogy to Christian 
faith: that it consisted really in the unity and con~ 
sistency of sentiment and life. 

Written in their hearts. The adjective 
yp ctTtrov (supply ov) is stronger than the parti¬ 
ciple yty(mnp£vov. [It implies the idea of perma¬ 
nency.] Evidently a contrast to the Mosaic record 
of the law on the tables of stone. See 2 Cor. iii. 7 * 
Jer. xxxi. 88. Therefore a higher order of Judaism, 
similar to the New Testament life, is exhibited in its 
essential features in these chosen Gentiles (see the 
history of the Centurion at Capernaum). [The Greek 
poet Sophocles speaks of “ the unwritten and indeli¬ 
ble laws of the gods ” in the hearts of men; and the 
Platonic philosopher Plutarch speaks of “a law 
which is not outwardly written in books, bat im¬ 
planted in the heart of man.”—P. S.] 

Who shew, ivbtixvvvxat. And how do 
they exhibit or prove this ? (see chap. ix. 17, 22.) 
1. By the doing of the law (Zwingli, Grotius, ana 
the majority of recent commentators; De Wette, 
Meyer). 2. By the mark of their better endeavors 
in many ways (in a certain measure, Calvin; but 
better Cocoeius, tom. v. p. 46. Yet both are biassed 
by the Augustinian view). 8. By the law of con¬ 
science. Tholuck (according to Theodoret and Eras¬ 
mus) : “ Who, indeed, bear the impress of the judg¬ 
ment of the law in themselves, and in correspond¬ 
ence therewith their consequent conscience assumes 
in them the office of judge. For where we find 
the exercise of the judicial power in man, we must 
also presuppose the legislative power.” But this 
view is inconsistent not only with air in ov/iftaq. 
rvQoixrijq (for the extended treatment of this ques¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 105, and Meyer [p. 98, ed. iv., 
the note ]), but also with Mtixvvvrctt. Here the 
language is concerning proofs of conscientiousness 
becoming outwardly manifest. Numbers 1 and 2 are 
to be united, since the weU-doing, according to ver. 
7, is only the perseverance in a noble endeavor (un¬ 
der the gratia prmenient), which attains its object 
only in Christianity. 

Their conscience also bearing witneos 

[evrjiaorvqovaiit avrS * owntij- 
<r *«<;]. It gives witness with, in connection with 
their better manner of action. Both bear witness te 
the belief that they are a law to themselves, in their 
natural spontaneity. De Wette : u avu^aorvotlv is 
neither equal to naqrxjqtlv (Grotius, Tholuck), nor 
una ieetari, with reference to the nottlv td rov voy. 
(Meyer, Fritzsche, Ac.). But the air, like eon in con* 
testari, refers in part to the relation of the witness tc 
him for whom he testifies; and in part, as in airti 
bfjatq itself, to the inner relation of the conscious 
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ness.” * Bat as the ovrdSfjau; is a consciousness 
in man which is both objective and subjective, and 
hence independent of his merely subjective conscious¬ 
ness, so is the avppagxvqriv an independent witness 
of the right, which, in the case before us, corresponds 
with the witness of man in bis deed. It is the Gen¬ 
tile’s cheering and often even joyous consciousness 
of his right direction; as, for example, of the Wise 
Men from the East under the guidance of their star. 

And between one another their thoughts 
•ocusing or also excusing. [Dr. Lange trans¬ 
lates: Indent zwixchen ihnen die Gedankenurlhrile 
anklagende oder auch entschuldigende rind. He re¬ 
fers, with Meyer, ptta$v a XXnXwr to the hea¬ 
then, not to the thoughts.—P. S.J Different expo¬ 
sitions : 1. Their thoughts inwardly accuse each other 
(Luther, Galvin, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge] ). There 
are different viewB on Tali* aXXyXwr : at a future 
time, b tjytyp of judgment (Koppe); poet rem 
actam (Vater); between (two portions of time), at 
the same rime , meanwhile (Kdllner [E. VJ ). But 
we must observe, on the contrary, that Paul does 
not speak of the inner facts of the consciousness, 
since these facts here fall under the conception of 
the historical 2. The accusations and de¬ 

fences which were conducted between Gentiles and 
Gentiles (Storr, Meyer). Against this interpretation 
Tholuck raises the question: 44 How can tob Xoyur- 
utar, wihout a more special indication, refer to any 
other subject than the one whose witness of con¬ 
science has just been mentioned?” But if the 
cdXyXmr refers to the intercourse between 
Gentiles, then the following must have the meaning: 
since the judgments of their thoughts are through¬ 
out accusing or excusing; that is, therefore, moral 
judgments, which refer to the origin of an imma¬ 
nent moral law. The accusing thoughts come first 
here, because the language refers first of all to the 
nobler Gentiles, whose opinions are related to the 
ordinary popular life as judicial ideals. But also in 
their excusing they often appeal from barbarian legal 
practices to the unwritten law (see Sophocles, An¬ 
tigone). In short, the whole intercourse between 
the nobler heathen is a kind of moral dialectics, a 
continual moral process of thought [Paul describes 
the moral process which takes place in the heart of 
man after a good or bad act; the conscience, <nnrri- 
Srpng, sits in judgment, and pronounces the sentence 
in God’s name according to the law; the duxXoyur.itoi 
are the several moral reflections and reasonings which 
appear as witnesses testifying and pleading in this 
court of conscience, and are often conflicting, since 
the sinful inclinations and passions interfere and 
bribe the witnesses; the object of the xartjyoqftv, 
or anoXoyturfreu, is the moral action which is brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience. The rj xai 
indicates that the conscience finds more to accuse 
than to excuse. This judicial process, which takes 
place here in every man’s heart, is a forerunner of 
the great judgment at the end of the world.—P. S.] 

Ver. 16. In the day. The commentators seem 
here to overlook the obvious, proper meaning, be¬ 
cause they suppose that the faitya on which God 
will judge the secrets of men, must be referred to 
the day of final judgment. But, in the first place, 

* [Similarly Alford : “CoimaMiwo bt its TRSnxoirr, 
the cw signifying the agreement of the witness with the 
deed, aa con in conlestari , conjtrmarc ; perhaps also the <rw 
may be partly induced by the w in ovrtiib ***—referring 
to the reflective process, in which a man oonfers, so to 
•peak, with himself.”-P. 8 1 


the connection does not support this view, and henet 
an artificial connection has been variously construct* 
ed (the Gentile* show that on the day , Ac.). Calvin 
explains b fa*tyy. as tiq fatty ar, unto or until the 
day. [Others modify this by making b to include 
*£,*» “ until and on that day.”—P. S.] Tholuck fills 
up the apparent chasm between vers. 15 and 16 by 
supposing that the Apostle probably had in mind t 
transition such as xou toTto uaXurta, and this espe 
dally , with the remark: 44 This view has now become 
the general one.” * Others have helped themselves 
by parentheses. 44 So Stuart inclines to unite ver. 
16 with ver. 11; Bean, Grotius, Reiche, Ao, con¬ 
nect it with x(j*(hjaorrcUi ver. 12; f VatafeL, P* 
reus, and Lachmann, with dixcuoiOrjirorrcu^ ver. 18.” 
Meyer also, with Lachmann, parenthesizes vers. 14 
and 15, and not, with Beza, and others, vers. 18-15. 
[Alford refers ver. 16 to the affirmation concluding 
with ver. 10, and regards vers. 11-15 as a aeries 
of quasi-parenthetic clauses, oh ycty —otrot ycty— 
oh ycty—orar ycty , assigning the reasons for the 
great retribution on the last day. Ewald goes back 
even to ver. 5.—P. S.] Secondly, tbe declaration 
that 44 God shall judge according to my gospel,” pro¬ 
nounces against the reference of yytyp to the day 
of final judgment. Meyer passes over this difficulty 
with the remark of Calvin: Suum appdlat rations 
ministerii. His quotation of 1 Tim. ii. 8 does not 
argue any thing for his interpretation. On the opin 
ion that, according to a number of the Fathers, the 
gospel of Paul must be understood to be the gospel 
of Luke, compare the quotation in Meyer. But the 
Scriptures take cognizance not merely of one day of 
judgment. 7 he day on which God Judges the secrete 
of men according to the gospel of Paul , it the day 
when the Apostle preaches the gospel to them. Chi 
this day, in this time of decision, it becomes mani¬ 
fest that there are Gentiles who are a law to them¬ 
selves ; that there is another opposition than that of 
external Judaism and paganism ; that there are Gen¬ 
tiles who must be counted for the circumcision, and 
Jews whose circumcision must be counted for un¬ 
circumcision (see vers. 26 and 27)- It is a thought 
whose root is found already iu the Old Testament, 
that the time of the appearance of Christ and of the 
preaching of the gospel is a time of judgment. See 
Joel iil 6, 7, and in other places; Malachi iii. 2 ft 
In John iii. 19, even the appearance of Christ is 
relatively called the judgment. John v. 25 : “ The 
hour is coming, and now is.” The time of perfect 
faith is denoted a day (John xvi. 28, 26). Also, iu 
Rom. xiii., ver. 12 connected with ver. 18, the Ian* 
guage cannot relate exclusively to the day of final 
judgment. The same applies to yptya in 1 Cor. iii. 
18. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 2, tftitya The 

Apostle mentions this day without the article, with¬ 
out a solemn addition. He marks the day as the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men. He 
uses the same word xQitnrd as in ver. 29, 6 Ir r« 
xgv/tTM 'Jot4aio$. He says men —not merely the 
Gentiles —because the gospel, according to drape, 
ix.-xi., manifests God’s judgment not only on the 
Gentiles, but also on the Jews; and this is a judg. 
ment pronounced on their internal good conduct or 
misconduct toward the iuternal nature and spirit of 

# [Wordsworth also adopt* this connection with ver. 13, 
and quotes from Bishop Pearson (Art. VII. on the Creed) z 
“ Conscience is a witness bound over to give testimony for 
or against us at some judgment after this life to paaa upas 
us.”— P. S.] 

t [So do the editions of Grissbach and Knapr and tbs 
B. V., who parenthesise vers. 13,14, lft.—P. 8 
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iw kw. In this relation the gospel of the Apostle 
was the real medium and Measure of the judgment 

S see 1 Cor. L 18); and Jesus Christ was the real 
udicial authority. See John iii. 16 ; Acte xvii. 80, 
81; 1 Cor. iv. 5, and other places.—On the day of 
the promulgation of the gospel the better Gentiles 
manifested their ordination to salvation, just as the 
majority of the Jews made manifest their hardness 
of heart 

[Aocording to my gospel. The pov is to 
be either understood, ration* minuterii (Calvin, 
Meyer), or better, the gospel of free grace for the 
uncircumcision, which was especially committed to 
Paul, as the gospel for the circumcision was to 
Peter, Gal ii. 7. The same expression occurs Rom. 
xvi. 26, 26.— Through Jesus Christ, as the ap¬ 
pointed Judge of the world; Acts xvii 80, 81; 
1 Cor. iv. 6 ; 2 Cor. v. 10; Matt. xxv. 81; John v. 
27, Ac. While xara to tvayyihov pov fkvors Dr. 
Lange’s interpretation of ir fiptyfr the Sta 'hja. 
Xq. seems to refer rather to tne future judgment; 
yet Christ has His hand in all the preparatory judg¬ 
ments of the history of the Church.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1 . The common characteristic in the condem- 
noble condition of the Gentiles and Jews is their 
religious and moral self-contradiction. In this self- 
contradiction Paul (chap. I 21) discovers the be¬ 
ginning of the offence of the Gentiles, whom he 
represents as inexcusable (aranoXoyTjToix;). The 
same self-contradiction is consummated, on one side, 
in the man who approves sin against better knowl- 
edge and conscience (chap. i. 32,), and, on the other 
side, in the man who condemns the sinner, and yet 
is guilty of weighty offences himself (chap. ii. 1). 
Therefore the expression inexcusable {avanoXoyr- 
toc) ii also repeated here. The judgment of Goa is 
ever also a self-judgment of man. See Matt. xii. 
87; xviii. 28 ; xxv. 26, 27. In the one who judges, 
the self-contradiction is completed as falsehood of the 
inner life in the very strongest degree. The sincere 
man, on the other hand (we can by no means speak 
of sincerity as absolute, but yet as gradually pre¬ 
dominating), by looking into Ids own heart and life, 
arrives at that paxqo&vfna, in relation to human 
sin and misery, which is akin to compassion, and 
points not to the judgment of condemnation, but to 
the saving judgment of the gospel 

2. The condemnatory judgment pronounced by 
the sinner on the sinner does not only condemn him 
In form, but transposes him also actually to a con¬ 
dition similar to condemnation. Fanaticism is never 
more unhappy than when it would compel, by meas¬ 
ures of deceit and violence, those who think differ¬ 
ently to adopt its pretended forms of happiness 
(James ii 13). 

8 . The one who judges, says Paul (vers. 8, 4), 
has always a false idea of God. He either regards 
himself as the favorite of a partial God, on account 
of His conformity to theocratical, ecclesiastical, or 
legal forms, or he is inwardly vicious and wicked, 
and despises the real manifestations of God (see Ps. 

, 16-21). An atheistic element is common to both 


4. The long-suffering of God, or the forbearance 
of God’s justice toward the sinner, stands in recipro¬ 
cal action with the wratl of God. Both denote the 
polar antagonism in the jpvemment of absolute jus¬ 


tice, which is no rule of abstract law, but has a II? 
ing, pedagogic form corresponding to the relation Oi 
the Divine personality to the human personality 
See my Positive Dogmatics , p. 119. God’s forbear 
ance and clemency, no less than His wrathful judg 
ment, looks to the working of repentance. 

6 . The unbeliever and hardened one, by his owi 
deeds, transforms the works of God’s forbearance 
and goodness into the preliminary conditions of Hif 
wrath Ail judgment, and accumulates for himself, out 
of the riches of God which he has ttperienced, a 
store of destruction. 

6 . The day of the rejected gospel is to man a 
day of inward judgment, as is proved by the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. See the Exeg. Notes on 
ver. 6. But all judgments are prophecies and pre¬ 
ludes of the last day of wrath. It is a narrow view, 
to suppose that the conception of historical periods 
excludes epochs, or that single epochs exclude the 
final catastrophe. This may also be applied to the 
idea of judgments. Just because the world’s history 
is the world’s judgment, the former pursues its course 
toward the latter. 

7. The embarrassments of commentators on the 
sense of vers. 6-10 give evidence of timid and nar¬ 
row views on the doctrine of justification. The 
passage gains its true light from the biblical doc¬ 
trine that there is a gratia preeveniens over the Gen¬ 
tile world, which even Augustine did not yet wholly 
ignore, but which, through his influence, was lost 
sight of in the orthodox theology of the Middle 
Ages, and, indeed, of more recent times. The seek¬ 
ers who are portrayed in vers. 7 and 10 will never 
think seriously of relying upon their works before 
God, because they are in a gravitation toward the 
Eternal, which will find rest only when they see God 
in Christ, either in this or the other world. But the 
opposite class—whose principle of life is party spirit, 
and reliance upon temporal association—will ever 
place their confidence in their own achievements, 
even when they vigorously reject the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of good works. For, besides the 
righteousness of works ( Werkgcrechtigkeit), there is 
also a righteousness of doctrine, of orthodoxy (Lehr* 
gerechtigkeit ), a righteousness of the letter (Buck* 
stabenge echtigkeit), a righteousness of negation and 
protest (Negationsgerechtigkeit), which have, in com¬ 
mon with the righteousness of works, the fhnda- 
mental characteristic of party righteousness (Partei- 
gerechtigkeit), and may be the more dangerous forms 
as they are the more subtle. On the salvation of the 
heathen, comp. Tholuck, Comm., pp. 92 ff.—The 
doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doc¬ 
trine of God’s righteousness, by virtue of which He 
will reward every man according to his works. 

8 . Glory and honor and immortality—precious 
pearls; eternal life—the goodly pearl. See Matt, 
xiii. 46, 46. 

9. It is the character of all party spirit to be a 
rebel upwardly against the royal right of truth, and, 
on the other hand, a slave downwardly to the tyran 
nical and terrifying spirit of party. 

10 . Because (rod, as the Righteous One, looks at 
the substance of personal life, He does not regard 
the person according to its external and civil concep¬ 
tion, nor according to itB external appearance and 
estimate. 

11. In ver. 12, different degrees of punishment 
are evidently indicated. See the Exeg. Notes. 

12. On htxatovr, comp, the Exeg. Notes or 
ver. 13 [also i. 17, and iii. 21-81] Likewise th# 
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Bible- Work on James it 20 ft Since foxcuovr, even 
according to the idea of making just, can only mean 
to declare just, because the question is always con¬ 
cerning justification in some legal tribunal, the sup¬ 
posed exceptions where d*xc uow in the Scriptures 
is made to signify to make just , should be investi¬ 
gated anew. The passage, Isa. Uii. 2, can really not 
otherwise be explained, than that He will, by virtue 
of his knowledge as the righteous servant of God, 
declare many just; and this because He shall bear 
their iniquities. The passage in Daniel, chap. xii. 3, 
must by all means be explained thus: That the sub¬ 
ject is the judgment of the world, in which, accord- 
tng to the biblical representation, the righteous 
shall take part (1 Cor. vi. 2); and even if 
refers to this life, it no more means one who makes 
just, than means one who makes wise. 

The reading, Smoko (hj™, Rev. xxii. 11, cannot be 
sustained against the more strongly credited render¬ 
ing, dtxcuoatrrtjv no^rjoaro). See more on this sub¬ 
ject ad chap. ill. 26. 

18. On the occurrence of a fulfilment of the law 
among the Gentiles , see Tholuck, pp. 101, 102. The 
author, following the older theologians, very justly 
opposes Flacianism [t. a., that sin is a substance, a 
revival of the old Manichsean heresy, by Fladus 
Illyricus, the editor of the Magdeburg Centuries, 
and a Lutheran controversialist of the 16th century. 
—P. S.]. To speak of virtues of the heathen, is 
liable to misunderstanding, unless we mean thereby 
a search after the Infinite. As heathen virtues, they 
can only be virtues of progress toward poverty in 
spirit (Matt v. 3), under the guidance of the gratia 
prcsveniens , or fundamental forms of the develop¬ 
ment of a desire after salvation. The attempt, in 
Rothe’s Ethik, part ii. p. 398 [1st ed.], to explain 
this class of virtues, is not very clear. 

14. The three objective forms of seeking higher 
attainments in 4he Gentile world are : The state, as 
the expression of the search after righteousness in 
the conscience, or in the will; philosophy , as the 
expression of the search for an intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the truth; and art , as the expression of 
the search for ideal contemplation, and the represen¬ 
tation of life by means of the sentiments. 

15. The three subjective forms of search for 
higher attainments in the Gentile world are: 1. 
Works of magnanimity. 2. The conscience , espe¬ 
cially the cheerful impulses of the moral conscious¬ 
ness. “ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 8. An intercourse of m ral 
judgme tn , of either an excusing or accusing charac¬ 
ter. [Bishop Sanderson, as quoted by Woidsworth : 
Paul teaches here (ver. 15) that every man , however 
unholy, has a conscience, though depraved; and 
that, at the fall of man, conscience itself was not 
lost, but its rectitude and integrity were impaired; 
and that, when we are bom again in baptism, we do 
not receive the infusion of another conscience, but 
our conscience, which was before unclean, is washed 
by the blood of Christ, and is cleansed by faith, and 
Is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, in order that it 
may please God.—P. S.] 

16. On the day of the crisis which the gospel 
brings to pass, it will appear that many Gentiles are 
really Jews, and that many Jews are really Gentiles, 
likewise, many Christians of the Middle Ages were 
ementiaUy believers of evangelical truth, while many 
so-called evangelical persons whose righteousness 
sonsists of works, and others whose righteousness 


consists of doctrines, and still others whose right 
eousnees consists of their Protestantism, are, afiex 
all, only Roman Catholics at heart. Ideal dynamics 
antitheses, which the d^y of the Lord will bring U 
light, predominate over the historical antitheses, 
which possess very great significance. On the da} 
mentioned here, see the Exeg. Notes. 

HOMXLETTCAL AND PRACTICAL. 

God’s impartial righteousness is shown: 1. He 
does not give preference to the Jews, although they 
possess the law ; 2. He is not prejudiced against the 
Gentiles, although they are without the law; but, S. 
of one, just as of the other, He asks whether they 
have done good or evil (vers. 1-16).—Because oth¬ 
ers are black, we do not become white (ver. 1).— 
Judging our neighbor is the worst depravity, be¬ 
cause : 1. We are blind toward ourselves; 2. we 
are unjust toward our fellow-men (ver. 1).—By our 
judgment of others we fall under the judgment of 
God pronounced on ourselves (ver. 8).—What does 
the celebration of a day of fasting and prayer re¬ 
quire us to do? 1. Not to despise the riches of 
God’s goodness, patience, and forbearance; but 
rather, 2. to remember that His goodness should 
lead us to repentance (ver. 4).—God’s goodness re¬ 
garded as the pure .source of repentance (ver. 4).— 
Treasure not up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath (ver. 5 ).—Dies ires , dies ilia , solvet sesda in 
favilla (vers. 5, 6).—What will God give to every 
man according to bis works? 1. To some, glory 
and honor and immortality, together with precious 
peace; 2. to others, indignation and wrath, tribula¬ 
tion and anguish (vers. 6-11).—What it is to 'jmtinue 
pcUiently in welLdoinq for eternal life (ver. 7).—God’s 
indignation! 1. Not unmerited, but deserved; 2. not 
temporary, but eternal (ver. 8).—God’s wrath : holy 
displeasure, not unholy anger.—No one is without 
law. For, 1. God has given His law to the Jews by 
Moses; 2. he has written the substance of it upon 
the hearts of the Gentiles (vers. 12-16).—The uni- 
versa! revelation of God in the conscience (vers. 14, 
15).—The conscience, and human thoughts in their 
relation to each other. This relation is such, that, 
1. The witness of the former testifies of the work 
of the law; 2. the latter, in the presence of such 
witness, accuse or excuse one another (vers. 14, 15) 
—Impossibility of preaching the gospel among the 
heathen, if they were deprived of conscience.—The 
revelation of God in the conscience, on the one 
hand, not to be despised ; and, on the other, not to 
be overvalued.—Conscience regarded as the connect* 
ing link for every missionary sermon among the 
heathen. 

Luther : * The little word 44 law ” must not be 
understood here after a human fashion, that it teach¬ 
es which works are to be done, and which are to be 
left undone; as is the case with the laws of men, 
which can be obeyed by works, without the feeling 
of the heart. God judges according to the intent 
of the heart, and will not be satisfied by words; but 
all the more punishes as hypocrisy and lying those 
works which are done without the feeling of the 
heart. Therefore Paul says that nobody is a doer 
of the law by the works of the law (ver. 15). 

* Long-suffering is a virtue which is slow to beoooM 
wrathful and to punish wrong. Patience is that which 
bears misfortune in property, body, or reputation, whetlm 
H happen justly or unjustly. Qoodnees is temporal redp 
rooal benefloenoe, and a friendly nature (ver. 4Y 
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Starke: The ungodly are as the swine, which 
do not look at the tree whose acorns they gather up. 
Thus, with all their enjoyment of temporal mercies, 
they do not look up to God, who gives them richly 
to enjoy every good thing (Hosea ii. 7; Isa. i. 8; 
Jei. v. 24); for by every morsel of bread He seeks 
their improvement (ver. 4). —He who does not grow 
better, will grow worse by Divine goodness (ver. 6). 
—As the labor, so the reward; and each one must 
reap what he has sown (ver. 6).—The pious will gain 
in perfection in the kingdom of glory that which 
they had sought in the kingdom of grace (ver. 10).— 
H kdi no kb: To censure others, is the same as to con¬ 
demn one’s self. He who therefore loves to judge, 
pronounces sentence upon himself (ver. 1).—Blind¬ 
ness ! Delay produces deception. Security follows 
Divine forbearance. Take care! The longer the 
storm gathers, the greater its devastation. The one 
who has received the long loan, has not therefore 
received it as a gift (ver. 4).—Every sin will receive 
its due reward. Who will trifle with it ? (ver. 8.)— 
A greater measure of knowledge brings only greater 
condemnation, and no excuse. This much a Gentile 
knows of the will of God, that he may be condemned 
to death justly; much more may the Christian be 
justly condemned who can and should know per¬ 
fectly the will of God in the law (ver. 14). —Nova 
Bibl. Tub.: The sinner can persuade himself, and 
by many kinds of nflsconception stupefy himself, so 
as to believe that his sins will go unpunished. Ah, 
bow common is this deception ! (ver. 8.)—Eternal 
life is a jewel for which we should strive, a crown 
for which we should fight, a gift which we should 
acoept, hold, and keep until the end. He who per¬ 
severes, will be saved. The question at the judg¬ 
ment-day will not be one of words, but of deeds 
(ver. 7).—No one is without law ! If it is not writ¬ 
ten in stone, it is nevertheless engraved upon the 
heart. Every one knows by nature what is just and 
what is unjust, what is good and what is evil (ver. 
4). — Cramer: God must be truly in earnest for 
human salvation, which He seeks by prosperity and 
adversity. When words cannot avail, He punishes, 
and waits with great forbearance and patience until 
the sinner is converted (ver. 4).—The law of nature 
is a source of the written law of God, embraced in 
the two rules: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; and what you 
would not have them do unto you, do not unto them 
{ver. 14).—No one can sin so that his sins shall re¬ 
main concealed; for, if they are not revealed before, 
they will be brought to light at the last day (ver. 
i«) — Witrtemb. Btbl .: Works are witnesses of faith. 
We must therefore do good works, not in order to 
be saved, but in order that with them we may testify 
of our frith, and by faith may inherit eternal life 
(ver. 7). — Lange : Abandon all the excuses of age, 
or condition, or other personal circumstances, that 
you, with your want of honest Christianity, bring 
forward; for you can derive no advantage from them 
before God’s judgment-seat (ver. 11).—The law of 
nature must be of great advantage, and be written 
very deeply on the hearts of all men, since its wilftil 
transgression brings upon men so great guilt, and 
punishment or condemnation (ver. 12). 

Bengel: As long as man does not feel the 
judgment of God, he is apt to despise His good¬ 
ness, Matt xxviil 18. Mark here the antithesis of 
the richness of Divine goodness despised, and the 
accumulated treasure of wrath. 

O. v Gerlach : The goodnens of God is mani¬ 


fested in the exhibition of blessings; His patience^ 
in bearing with the sinner; and His long-tuffering 
in withholding from punishment (ver. 4).—Christian, 
ity is not something lately discovered among men; 
but its Founder, the Son of God Himself, is tbs 
King and Judge not only of Christians, but likewise 
of Jews and Gentiles, whom He, in His preparatory 
households of grace—the former in His Father’s 
house, the latter by an awakened longing for thi 
same—is seeking to train up for His kingdom, though 
now they are far distant from home (ver. 16).— 
Libco Merely external honesty is also punishable 
(ver. 1).— Glory, splendor, instead of lowness, honor 
instead of contempt, and immortality instead of the 
mortal condition f 1 Cor. xv. 68, 64), are the reward 
of patience, of the continuous striving for eterna 
life in spite of all impediments and difficulties 
(ver. 7). 

Heubner : God’s judgment is righteous: 1. Ob¬ 
jectively : in accordance with sacred laws; not arbi¬ 
trarily or capriciously, without regard to the person * 
2. subjectively: according to the true character ol 
the man, taking each one for his internal and exter* 
nal worth (ver. 2).—The dealing of God toward sin¬ 
ful men is simply this: He first tries each with good¬ 
ness, before He pronounces punishment; it is our 
salvation to acknowledge this goodness, but it is our 
ruin to despise it (ver. 4).—The hardened heart is 
accu8able: its operation is not that of nature, but 
of its own degeneration. How is it first hardened i 
1. By frivolity; 2. by obstinacy and pride; 8. by 
actual, continued sinning (ver. 6).—The righteous 
impartiality of God. God does not judge: 1. By 
outward advantages, form, birth, pedigree, power, 
respect, wealth; nor, 2. by gifts of mind, acqui- 
sitions, skill; nor, 8. by external performances as 
such, by merely external works, external piety;— 
but by the whole inward sense, by the simplicity 
and clearness of the heart; by faith and fidelity. 
He has regard to what is given to each man (ver. 
11 ). 

The Pericope (vers. 1-11) for 10th Sunday aftei 
Trinity (Memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
instead of 1 Cor. xii. 1-11: The impenitent sinner 
has no excuse before God.: 1. Proof; 2. applica¬ 
tion.—Man before the Divine judgment: He must, 
1. Acknowledge himself guilty; 2. regard God’s 
judgment righteous and inevitable; 8. take refuge 
in God’s goodness, and listen to its call to repent¬ 
ance ; 4. mar the future*; 6. listen to revelation.— 
We should see ourselves reflected in the example of 
the impenitent Jews. 

Daniel Superville: The sovereign equity of 
God (ver. 11).— Menken : The universal equality of 
men before God’s judgment. 

Spknkr : The whole law was written on the heart 
of the first man, for his soul was an image of God’s 
perfect holiness and righteousness. But after this 
complete law had been erased from the heart, there 
remained, so to speak, only some of the larger let¬ 
ters, some portion of the knowledge of the manifest 
evil and good (ver. 16).—Conscience is nothing else 
than a voice of God (ver. 16).—Roos: Conscience 
is the consciousness or the judicial declarations of 
the law (ver. 15). 

Besser : From man’s knowledge of God’s law 
written on his heart, there arises conscience, which 
tettifie* to himj as Luther excellently describes, the 
power with which conscience presses its judicial wit 
ness upon man (ver. 15).—To the question, “ What 
disease is killing you ? ” the poet Euripides makes « 
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matricide answer: u Conscience; for I am conscious 
that I have done evil ” (ver. 15). 

J. P. Langs : The judgment of men in the judg¬ 
ment of God.—The sources of judgment (vers. 4, 5). 
—Fow the sinner changes the treasures of God*s 
goodness into treasures of wrath.—The great judg¬ 
ment-days in the world’s history, especially the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem.—Justification and God’s 
righteousness: 1. Apparent contradiction; 2. per¬ 
fect unity.—Two kinds of men perceptible: 1. In two 
purposes; 2. two kinds of seeking; 3. two results 
(vers. 7-10).—God does not regard the person be¬ 
cause He looks at it: 1. He does not regard it 
in a worldly sense; 2. He regards it according to 
its spiritual significance.—The gospel reveals the 
thoughts of the heart: 1. As a savor of death unto 
death ; and 2. as a savor of life unto life.—But this 
does not apply to every form of Christianity. 

[Borkitt : On the day of judgment as the time 
when God’s character and dealings shall be dis¬ 
played, ver. 5.—It will be a day when His righteous¬ 
ness shall be universally manifested and magnified; 
when all His attributes shall be glorified; £us won¬ 
derful clemency sweetly displayed; His exact justice 
terribly demonstrated; His perfect wisdom clearly 
unfolded; all the knotty plans of Providence wisely 
resolved; all the mysterious depths of His counsels 
fully discovered; and His injured honor and glory 
clearly repaired, to the joyful satisfaction of all good 
men, and to the dreadful consternation and confusion 
of the wicked and impenitent world.—On ver. 16: 
Here, 1. A doctrine is boldly asserted—a coming 
day of judgment; and 2. its proof and confirmation 
—“ according to my gospel.” 

[M. Henry (condensed) on the whole passage, 
vers. 1-16: The Apostle, 1. Arraigns the Jews for 
their censoriousness and self-conceit; 2. asserts the 
iuvariable justice of the Divine government; 3. 
draws up a charge against the Jews; 4. describes 
the measures by which God proceeds in His judg¬ 
ment; and 5. proves the equity of all His deal¬ 
ings with men when He comes to judge them. 

[Macknight : Paul distinguishes between merito¬ 
rious and gratuitous justification ; the former being 
that which is unattainable by works of the law, the 
latter that which is attainable, as James says, not by 
faith only, but by works also.—Ver. 15 : That there 
is a natural revelation made to the heathen, is proved 
by Paul by three arguments: 1. By many virtuous 
acts performed by the heathen; 2. by the natural 
operation of their consciences; 8. by their reason¬ 
ings with one another, by which they excused or 
accused one another. 

[Jortin: These suppositions agree both with 
Scripture and reason: 1. All men can do all that 
God requires of them; 2. all who do the best they 
can, derive help from God as far as is needful; 
3. they all have Christ as their Redeemer, though 
He was never revealed to them.—Who knows wheth¬ 
er the lot of the savage be not better than that of 
the philosopher, and the lot of the slave than that 
of the king? But this much we know, that every 
one ought to be contented with that state in which 
his wise and good Creator has placed him, and to 
conclude that it will be the best for him if he makes 
the best use of it. Upon this supposition the Divine 
impartiality stands fully justified. 

[Timotht Dwight : 1. Our eternal life is in itself 
an immense good; 2. eternal happiness consists in 
eternal disinterestedness and its consequences. (See 
sermon on Consistency of Benevolence with seeking 


Salvation, in which Lord Shaft6ebory*8 celebrated 
theory, that disinterestedness is virtue, and the only 
virtue, is controverted.) 

[John Foster : To the present hour in each life 
the series of the Divine goodness may be counted by 
the succession of a man’s sins. Not one sin, small 
or great, but immediately close by it were acts and 
proofs of this goodness. If this had been realized 
to thought, what a striking and awful admonition! 
Every sin a testimony, a representative of good; and 
the wonder is that the goodness goes on ! 

S Annot. Parag. Bible (London): The question is 
vers. 14, 15) whether any of the Gentiles have 
actually attainea to eternal life without a Divine 
revelation, but whether they bad the law of nature 
or conscience. They had this; and by it they shall 
be judged.— Taylor : Note Paul’s wisdom in appeal¬ 
ing to Jew and Gentile: 1. If the Jew could be 
convinced that a right-minded Gentile might be 
blessed with eternal salvation, why should he not 
now be pardoned, and taken into the visible Church? 
2. the Gentile, made despondent by the representa¬ 
tions of his guilt in the last chapter, here finds him¬ 
self placed with the Jews, and entitled to hope in 
God’s mercy. 

[Hodge: The principles on which the Apostle 
assures us all men are to be judged, are, 1. He who 
condemns in others what be does himself^ ipso facto 
condemns himself; 2. God’s judgments are accord¬ 
ing to the real character of men; 3. the goodness 
of God, being designed to lead us to repentance, is 
no proof that He will not punish sin; 4. God will 
judge strictly according to works, not profession; 
5. men shall be judgea strictly according to their 
knowledge of duty.— Further Remarks by Hodgi 
(condensed): 1. The deceitfulness of the heart strik¬ 
ingly exhibited in the different judgments they pass 
on themselves and others; 2. ask yourself, u How 
does the goodness of God affect me ? ” 3. genuine 
repentance produced by discoveries of God’s mercy, 
legal repentance by fear of His justice; 4. any 
doctrine that tends to produce security in sin, must 
be false; 5. how vain the hopes of blessedness 
founded on God’s partiality, or forgetfulness of sin; 
6. to escape our guilt, we must seek the Saviour’s 
righteousness; 7. He who died for the sins of men, 
will sit in judgment on sinners. 

[Ver. 16. Barnes : On the propriety of a day 
of judgment, when all the thoughts of the heart will 
be revealed: 1. It js only bv revealing these that 
the character is really determined, and impartial 
judgment administered; 2. they are not judged or 
rewarded in this life; 3. men of pure motives and 
pure hearts are often basely caluminated, and over¬ 
whelmed with ignominy; while men of base motives 
are often exalted in public opinion. It is proper 
that the secret principles of each should be re> 
vealed.—J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 7. By patient continuance in well-doing, 
Barrow : No virtue is acquired in an instant, but 
by degrees, step by step; from the seeds of right 
instruction and good resolution it springs up, and 
goes forward by a continual progress and customary 
practice. ’Tis a child of patience, a fruit of perse¬ 
verance, and, consequently, a work of time; for 
enduring implies a good space of time.— Ver. 9. 
Adam : Every sin, when newly committed, amazes 
and terrifies the soul, though the sense of it soon 
wears off. How shall we bear the anguish of ell 
our sins together, when conscience, which foigv^a 
and extenuates none, brings them to our rvmen 
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bnnoe ?—Ver. 14. A law unto themselves. Bishop 
Pi arson : Every particular person has a particular 
remembrance in himself as a sufficient testimony of 
his Creator, Lord, and Judge. That map which 
most peremptorily denieth God's existence, is the 

K atest argument to himself that there is a God. 

t Caligula profess himself an atheist, and, with 
that profession, hide his head or run under his bed, 
and when the thunder strikes his ears, and lightning 
flashes in his eyes, those terrible works of nature 
put him in mind of the power, and his own guilt, 
of the justice of God; whom, while in his wilful 
opinion he weakly denies, in his involuntary action 
he strongly asserteth. So that a Deity will either be 
•ranted or extorted, and, where it is not acknowl¬ 


edged, it will be manifested.—Vers. 6 and 16 
Bishop J. Taylor : There are two great days ii 
which the fate of all the world is transacted. Thh 
life is man's day, in which man does what he please^ 
and God holds His peace. But then God shall have 
His day too, in which He shall speak, and no man 
shall answer. If we do the work of God in out 
own day, we shall receive au infinite mercy in the 
day of the Lord.—Ver. 16. My gospel. The gos¬ 
pel: 1. A voice of love (vox amorie ); 2. a voics 
of challenge (vox contesta ionis ); 8. a voice of cer 
tainty (vox certitudinis ); 4. a voice of persuasioi 
and invitation (vox invitation is) ; 5. a voice of de 
cision and judgment (vox judicii). —P. S.] 


Fourth Section.— The aggravated corruption of the Jew tn hit falte teal for the lav (a tide-piece to the 
corruption of the Gentile in hit idolatrous worship of symbols). The fanatical and wicked method of 
the Jews in administering the law with legal pride , and in corrupting it by false application and treach¬ 
ery—an occasion for the blasphemy of God's name among the Gentiles . 

Chap. IL 17-24. 

17 Behold, 1 [But ifl thou art called [named, denominated, inovopa^j] a Jew, 
and restest in [upon] the law, 9 and makest thy boast of God [boastest in God], 

18 And knowest his will, and approvest the things that are more excellent [provest, 

19 or, discernest the things that differ], 9 being instructed out of the law; And art 
confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which 

20 [those who] are in darkness, An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
which hast [having] the form [the representation, model, pattern, rip poQCpoMjw] 

21 of knowledge and of the truth in the law. [,—] Thou therefore which [Thou, 
then, who] teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a 

22 man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost 

23 thou commit sacrilege [literally, robbery of temples] ? 4 Thou that makest thy boast 
of [in] the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God? [through 

24 the transgression of the law thou dishonourest God.]* “For the name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you,” as it is written 

[Isa. lit. 5; Seek, mrl 2o]. 


TEXTUAL. 

1 V«r. 17.—(Instead of the text, rec.,194, behold , which is not sufficiently sustained, read «t 64, but if, with K. A. B. 
D*. K., Griesbach, Lachmann, Tieohendorf, Bloomfield, Alford, and nearly all the recent commentators. The reading 
ifti is either a mistake, or a change for the purpose of avoiding the anaooluthon, which, however, is more apparent than 
real. The apodosis must be supplied (why dost thou not act accordingly , or, how great is thy responsibility ), or it may be 
found in ver. 21, by simply omitting the o*r, which is often epanaleptic, resuming the thread of the sentence. So Meyer, 
who rarards vers. 17-28 as the protasis, and 21, 22 as the apodosis.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.— (Iwavawadg *6nup, without the article, ftt. A. B. D 1 . The later M88. and the text. ree. insert vy 

before because it here clearly applies to the written law of Moses as representing the whole Mosaic system, the 

dvil and religious polity of the Jews. v6fiot has here as in ver. 14 the force of a proper name. Alford: “ The article Is 
omitted, because Vibe law * is not here distributed —it is not the law itself in its entirety which is meant, bat the fad of 
having or of knowing the law:— the strict way of expressing it would perhaps be, «in the fact of possessing a law/ which, 
condensed into our less accurate English, would be in one word, in the law : viz., * which thou possessest.’ ”—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 18.—(On the different interpretations of 6 oxtpd£et« rd 6t aj>4povra, see the Exeg. Notes. Lange (with 
Tholnck, Fritascne, Reiche, Rfickert, Philippi, Alford) translates : Du beurtheilesl die widerstreitenden Dinge. Tholnck : 
Du prtoftl das Vnterschiedene. Tyndale : Mast experience ef good and bad. Conybeare and Howson: Oivest judgment 
upon good or evil. Robert Young, too literally: Dost approve the distinctions. But the versions of Cranmer, Geneva, 
James, Rhelms, and Am. Bible Union agree substantially with the Latin Vulg.: Probas utiliora. So also Meyer, who 
translates: Du billigst das VorsQgtiche. Wordsworth: Thou discerned the things that are more excellent. The same 
phrase occurs, Phil. 1.10, where the E. V. renders it in the same way. Grammatically, both interpretations are correct, 
and hence the connection most decide. factudfetr means first to examine, to try. to prove (1 Cor. iii. 13; 1 Peter i. 7); ana 
then, as the result of examination and trial, to discern, to distinguish , and to oprrove (1 Cor. xvi. 8; Rom. xiv. 22). 6ca- 
hipsw is: (1.) To differ ; (2.) to differ to advantage, to excel. Henoe rd 6u*$4povra : (1.) The difference between right and 
wrong, good and bad; (2.) the excellent things, utilia. —P. 8.] 

« Ver. 22.—[Alford translates : Thou who abhorrest idols , dost thou rob their temples t To maintain the contrast, h« 
r ffa r t (with Chrysostom. Meyer, Tholnck, and others) icpoavAcic to the robbing of idol temples (ttduAa); but tins was ns 
mcnlage in the eves of the Jew; and henoe others refer it to the temple of God in Jerusalem, see Exeg. Notes.—V. 8 .] 

• ver. 28.—{Lange and Meyer take this verse as a categorical charge, resulting from the preceding questions which 
ihe J aw could not deny. This view is supported by the following yap. wapafiao i*, in the six other passages ef th. 

X where it occurs, is uniformly translated transgression in the E v.— P. 8.1 
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RXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection with the foregoing is explained 
by Tholuck [p. 110] thus: “ The Jew was already 
humbled by the proof that the Gentile was also in 
possession of the is*. But it is further charged 
upon him that hi * possession of the law has become 
a dishonor to Him who gave it to him.” We have 
seen already that the connection oonsists in a sharp 
antithesis: a Gentile who is a Jew at heart; a Jew 
who, according to the spirit of the law, is the most 
wanton Gentile. [Estius justly calls the following 
apostrophe, 41 oratio splendida ac vehemens,”] 

Ver. 17. But if thou art named a Jew. There 
seems to be an anacoluthon in the following verses, 
which it was probably intended to remove by the 
reading iSL Tholuck : “ The apodosis appears to 
be wanting to the protasis, vers. 17-20.” But we 
may explain without an anacoluthon (Meyer): “ But 
if thou art called a Jew, Ac. . . . thou therefore 
(ot%, ver. 21, in oonsequence of what has been said, 
who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? ” 
We would find an easier solution, if we could read 
the verbs inovofidZn and inanxnai>y as conjunctives 
for the formation or a hypothetical protasis; the fol¬ 
lowing indicatives would then constitute the apo¬ 
dosis. But the av is wanting to the ti. [See Textual 
Note *.]—Named. Jew was the designation of the 
Hebrew according to his religion; therefore the 
theocratic name of honor, which is also contained in 
the etymology of the word itself* ^ E novo fxatrj 
is translated cognominari* by the Vulgate and Ben- 
gel. [Wordsworth: in — ovo^d^rj, thou hast a title 
tn addition to (ini) that which otter men possess.— 
P. S.] But the compound verb is also used in the 
sense of the simple and the name ’Jon- 

dcuoq was not a surname, although it might become a 
surname for the false Jew. Tholuck [Meyer, Phi¬ 
lippi. Hodge; comp. LXX. Gen. iv. 17,25,26, and the 
classical quotations of Meyer tn loc. —P. S.L—And 
restest. Intimation of Jewish pride. Strictly: 
Thou liest on it for rest Thus the Jew abused bis 
privilege; Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20.—Israel perverted into 
a false trust its ideal destination for the nations, ac¬ 
cording to Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages; and it 
so caricatured the single elements (which are desig¬ 
nated in the following verses) of this destination, that 
the most glaring moral contradiction took place in 
its character.—Thou makeot thy boast f in God, 
as thy [exclusive] guardian God; Isa. xlv. 25 ; Jer. 
xxxL 83. [To boast or glory in God, or in Christ 
(Gal. vi. 14), is right, if it proceeds from a sense of 
our weakness and unworthiness, and a corresponding 
sense of the goodness of God, as our sure reftige and 
strength ; but it is wrong if it arises from religious 
bigotry and conceit, which would monopolize the 
favor of God to the exclusion of others. Calvin: 


w Brno igitur non cordis gloriatio, sed lingum jm c t e m 
Ha fuit” The false Jewish boasting in God amount 
ed to a boasting in the flesh, against which we ars 
warned, Gal. vi. 18; 2 Cor. x. 15; Phil iiL 8. 
’Joi daUx; inavoiidtti — xai inavanainrij wed 

xai>xexact iv form a rising climax!—P. S.] 

Ver. 18. And knowest his will [to &£• 
Xrjfia is emphatic.—P. S.] That is, His will as 
the inward part of the law; Eph. iii. 18, Ac. ; or 
rather, the absolute will which has become manifest 
in the law.— And discemeat the things that 
differ [<7ox»i«aCf k td 6 *aq> i y ovr a], Three 
explanations of this expression: 1. The difference 
between right and wrong (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
Grotius, Ac., Tholuck, Philippi, and others); 2. 
what is at variance with the will of God, sinful 
(Clericus, Gldckler); 3. thou appro vest the excellent 
(Vulgate: probas utiUora, Bengel, Meyer [Hodge]! 
According to the meaning of (to be promi¬ 

nent; to be distinguished; to excel! and dusq>i^orm 
(the distinctions; the excellent), tnese different ex¬ 
planations are equally allowable; and the connec¬ 
tion must therefore determine which is the best one. 
But the explanation : thou approvest the excellent, 
is not strong enough; although Meyer sees in it 
the completion of a climax.* The Jew was, aa 
the distinguishing, the sharply deciding 
between what was allowed and disallowed; he was 
skilled in the d^ax^uru; xalov rt xai xaxor, Heb. 
v. 14; the dioaroXn ayistv xai (hfiql&v [a term 
frequently used by Philo]. This explanation passes 
over into a fourth: ra bxupioovra, the contro¬ 
versies (De Dieu, Wolf).— Being instructed. 
After his fashion he lives in the law, xartjxovfst* 
vo<i y not xarttftj&tit;. [Being instructed , not only 
catechetically in youth, but didactically and con¬ 
tinually by the reading and exposition of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue on the Sabbath day.— 
P. ai 

Ver. 19. And art confident. He should bt 
every thing that follows, according to Old Testament 
intimations; see Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages. 
So much less is there a reason why Reiche should 
find here reminiscences from the Gospels (Matt. xv. 
14 ; Luke xx. 32). The corruption of Judaism con¬ 
sisted throughout in perverting the Old Testament 
attributes of the people, and of its future, into the 
literal and the carnal. From this arose also its 
proselytism (Matt, xxiii. 15! which is here de¬ 
scribed.— Guide of the blind. The Jew called 
the Gentiles blind; <rxoro?, in Isa. lx. 2, means, 
therefore, the Gentiles; and <pox; tu; dnoxdXinpsv 
i&voiv, in Isa. xlix. 6, means the Jews; vtjn*o^ the 
proselytes (see Tholuck). 

Ver. 20. Form (pattern) of knowledge. 
noq <p w <r * $ — classically, pooqinfia ; Hesychius: 
axtjuatujfi 6?. [In the New Testament it occurs 
only once more—2 Tim. iii. 6—where it is opposed 


* [ rtttPP is the verbal noun from the future hophal of 
ITT, to praise, and means praised, sc. Jah, God ( Gottlob )); 
Bee Flint, Diet,, tub PP, vol. i. 491; Gen. xxix. 85 (where 
Leah, after the birth of Judah, says: 41 Now will I praise 
the Lord: therefore she called his name Judah”)', xlix. 
I; Rev. ii. 9. To be a Jew in this proper sense was to be¬ 
long to thi oovenant people of God selected for His praise. 

t jKttuxdvw (also in 1 Cor. iv. 7% like xoraxavxowat, Rom. 
ci. 18, Ii foraaeu (for Wvfl! Matt. v. 56. bivvaatu, Luke xvi. 
26, is tbe original uncontracted form for «ravxf. in use with 
the poets and later prose-writers, see Winer, Oram,, p. 73, 
Hh ed. The iv signifies the sphere in which the boasting 
moves, or ths object of boasting, as x*fo*u* Jr.—P. 8.1 


* [So does Hodge : 44 To approve of what is right, la a 
higher attainment than merely to disotiminate between 
good and evil. 4 * But there is a difference between an in¬ 
stinctive and an intelligent approval of what is right. The 
latter is the result of reflection and discrimination, resting 
on superior knowledge, which was the peculiar advantage 
of the Jew having the touohstone of tne written law and 
the continual instruction of the Scripture*. What imme¬ 
diately follow* agrees bettor with the interpretation of 
Lange. Oomp. Textual Note P. 8.1 

t [ sHb , to distinguish, clearly to dlaoem, also U 
separate. From this the term Pharisee (Perishin, the 
Aramaic form of the Hebrew Parushtm, 44 separated**) if 
derived.—P. 8 1 
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to Mvc and means the mere outward form or 
appearance. Here, on the contrary, it is the real 
representation or expression, exemplar , qffigies. 
Grotius: forma qua rem exprtmiK —P. S.] Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, the doctrines and commandments 
of the law itself are the form of knowledge and 
troth. We are nearer right when we remember the 
didactic impression of the Old Testament revelation 
of the law in the rabbinical tradition from which the 
Talmud subsequently arose; for the Apostle speaks 
of a poqvoKTu; xrjq ywaa* o>$, which should be indi- 
rectly ftootp. aXrj&ticu; iv vw von to. GEcume- 
nius and Olshausen, without cause, think of the typi¬ 
cal character of the Old Testament; others (with 
Theophylact) of the mere phantom of truth. The 
question is concerning an object of which the Jew 
boasts. His noQqx'Hns is indeed the gloomy anti¬ 
type of the personal incarnation of the truth in 
Christ, as in Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 25 (28) we read of 
the &ovia becoming a book in the Thora. All these 
are now the characteristics of the Jew’s pretensions. 
There now follow the prooffc of the contradiction in 
which he stands to himself. 

Ver 21. Thou, then, that teaohest another. 
[The virtual apodosis of ver. 17. The several 
clauses are more lively and forcible if read inter¬ 
rogatively, so as to challenge the Jew to deny the 
charge, if he dare.—P. 8.] The analogy of the fol¬ 
lowing chargee to the Apostle’s judgment on the 
Gentiles lies herein: the Jews, by their pride of the 
law and by their legal orthodoxy, were led into the 
way of ruin, just as the Gentiles bad been by their 
intellectual conceit indulging in symbols and myths. 
The first charge is general: Teaohest them not 
thyself? Ps. 1. 16. After this, three specific 
charges follow in strong gradation. Meyer: (< The 
following infinitives \j»rj xAI/rrrtv, ^o*/*r«v] do 
not include in themselves the idea of titir or 
but are explained by the idea of command which is 
implied in the finite verbs” [viz., xAirrrtK, /*ot> 
jffiwt The verba jubendi here are xf/ptWaw and 
Xiyvrv. —P. S.1 In the charge of stealing, there 

was undoubtedly special reference to the passion¬ 
ate and treacherous method of transacting business 
adopted by the Jews (James iv. 18); in tne charge 
of adultery, to the loose practice of divorces (Matt 
xix. 8,9; James iv. 4).—The Tal¬ 
mud charges adultery upon some of the most cele¬ 
brated Rabbins, as Akiba, Meir, Eleasar.—P. 8.] 
The strongest charge is the third: 

Ver. 22. Thou that abhorrest idols, Ac. 
BdiXvffaona*, from /ftfrAiWw, to excite dis¬ 
gust by a loathsome odor. In the religious sense, 
to abhor. The Jew called the idols jtfoXvynaTa 
(1 Mac. vt 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 18, ). Ex¬ 

planations : 1. By plundering the temples of idols 
(Chrysostom, Theophylact, and many others; Meyer, 
rhilippi [Alford, Conybeare and Howsonl). Tho- 
luck: 14 The law, in Deut. vii. 25, forbids tne appro¬ 
priation of the gold and silver ornaments of the 
images of gods; and in the paraphrase of this pro¬ 
hibition in Josephus (Antiq. iv. 8,10), express refer¬ 
ence is made to the robbing of heathen temples. 
Acts xix. 86, 37, shows that the Jews had the 
name of committing such an offence.” [The objec¬ 
tion to this view is, that the Jew, attaching no 
ttcredneas to the temples of idols, regarded the de¬ 
spoiling of heathen temples as no sacrilege, but sim¬ 
ply as robbery, which might be justified under certain 
circumstances.—P. S.j. 2. ltgom>Xtlv in the figura¬ 


tive sense: profanatio majntati divina (Calvin. 
Luther, Bengel, Kdllner).* 8. Embezzlement of 
taxes [tithes and offerings] for their own temple 
(Pelagius, Grotius [Ewald, Wordsworth, and others; 
comp. Mai. i. 8, 12, 14 ; fit 8-10) ). To the charge 
of robbing heathen temples, the idea of pollution— 
which this robbery carries with it—may also be add¬ 
ed, as is done by Meyer. But it seems strange that 
the Apostle should have established, on isolated oc¬ 
currences of such robbery, so general and fearful a 
charge. As in the charges: 44 Thou stealest, thou 
committest adultery,” he had not merely in mind 
occasional great transgressions, but also the univer¬ 
sal exhibitions of Jewish avarice and concupiscence^ 
so we must also here accept a more general ana 
spiritual significance of his accusation. We must 
indeed suppose here transgressions that were an 
occasion of offence to the Gentiles; and Luther goes 
much too far in spiritualizing the chaige: 41 Thou 
art a robber of God; for it is God’s honor that all 
those who rely on good works would take from 
Him.” But the worst outrage on the temple, accord¬ 
ing to John ii. 19, consisted in the crucifixion of 
Christ (comp. James v. 6). It was therefore as a sign 
of judgment that the temple in Jerusalem itself was 
desecrated by the Jews in every possible way before its 
destruction. In a wider sense, the transgression of 
the Jews consisted in their causing, by meir fanati¬ 
cism, not only the downfall of the temple, but in 
frivolously abusing and insulting the sanctuaries of 
Gentiles, and, where occasion offered, in converting 
their treasures into spoils and articles of commerce. 

Ver. 28. Thou that makest thy boast in 
the law. Since this judgment is the result of the 
foregoing question, Meyer has good reason for read¬ 
ing this verse not as a question, but as a categorical 
impeachment This is supported by the ydq in ver. 
24. 

Ver. 24. For the name of God- That is, the 
Gentiles judged the religion of the Jews by the scan¬ 
dalous conduct of the Jews themselves, and thus 
were led to blaspheme their God, Jehovah. The 
Jews boasted of the law (which, Baruch iv. 8, is 
termed j db$a to?> *7axc/>0), and reflected disgrace 
on the lawgiver. For the Jews, the Apostle here 
seals again his declaration, by concluding with a 
quotation from the Old Testament—Isa. lii. 5 : 44 My 
name continually every day is blasphemed ” [in the 
Septuagint: d» iyiac ftuxnavrw; to ovona nov pXao 
iv cok S&vhf*]. Comp. Ezek. xxxvl 28: 
44 1 will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the 
midst of them.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Apostle now passes over from his indirect 
representation of the corruption in Judaism, which 
he had given from a general point of view, vers. 
10-16, to paint its life-picture from experience. In 
chap. iii. 10-19, he proves that the Old Testament 
had already testified to the corruption of the Jewish 
people. But this description of the actual corrup- 
tion must be distinguished from the sketch of th# 
original transgression, chap. v. 12 if., and from the 
development in part of the judgment of hard-heart 
edness, chaps, ix. and x. 

* [Bo Hodge: 14 The estenoe of idolatry was profhnatioi 
of God; of this the Jem* were in a high degree guilt* 
They had made Hia bouse a den of thieves.”—P. 8.1 
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2. The description of the corruption in Judaism 
presents only legalistic features, as +he account of 
Gentile corruption presents Antinomian features. In 
the former case, the disfiguration of religion pro¬ 
ceeded from legal conceit, while in the latter it arose 
from the conceit of wisdom; the root of pride is 
therefore common to both lines of corruption. The 
self-contradiction of the Gentiles was developed 
thus: he, the pretended wise man, becomes a fool 
by disfiguring his symbolical religion of nature; 
with all his self-glory, he becomes a worsliipper of 
the creature, and loses the dignity of his human 
body; with all his deification of nature, he sinks 
thereby into abominable unnaturalness; with all his 
efforts for vigor of life and enthusiasm, he sinks more 
and more into the degradation of wicked characters; 
and finally, with all his better knowledge, he orna¬ 
ments and varnishes sin theoretically and aestheti¬ 
cally. The self-contradiction of the Jew, on the other 
hand, developed itself thus: he, the pretended teacher 
of the nations, becomes an Antinomian blasphemer, 
by the perversion of his religion of revelation and 
law, while he teaches others, and not himself and, 
by a succession of transgressions of the law, goes so 
far as to profane sacred things, by abusing and rob¬ 
bing the temples (see Matt xxi. 18). To the prof¬ 
anation of the temple was added that of the high- 
priesthood, which reached its climax in Caiaphas. 
Likewise the ministry of the Jew was thoroughly 
profaned by proselytism and falsification of the law, 
and bis religiousness was converted into a cloak for 
hypocrisy. 

3. The fanatic grows ever more profane by the 
consistency of his course of conduct—a despiser of 
the substantial possessions of religion. Church his¬ 
tory furnishes numerous examples, bow fanatics of 
the churchly as well as unchurchly type become at 
last, out of pretended saints, profkners and robbers 
of the temple. 

4. Priests and preachers have certainly corrupted 
religion as often as philosophers have corrupted wis¬ 
dom, politicians the State, jurists the law, Ac. 

5. The dogmatic and legalistic spirit of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, too, which, in a better form, was really a 
“ teacher of the blind,” has finally gone so far as to 
present the greatest variety of religious and moral 
hindrances to modern Gentiles. It is not without 
serious significance, therefore, that the Epistle to the 
Romans contains this very section. 


HOMELETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The false zeal for the law practised by the Jews 
as occasion for blaspheming the name of God by the 
Gentiles: so far as, 1. such false zeal knows God’s 
will; but, 2. wantonly transgresses it (vers. 17-24). 
—The mere name of Christianity goes no further 
than the name of Judaism (vers. 17-24).—Do not 
depend upon your orthodoxy, if you do not act right 
by faith (vers. 17-24).—Notwithstanding brilliant 
knowledge, one is a bad teacher if be does not 
do what he knows (vers. 17-24). — Blasphemy of 
the name of God (ver. 24).—God’s name has already 
been often blasphemed among the heathen (and Mo¬ 
hammedans) because of Christians. Proof: 1. From 
the outrages of persons professing Christianity in the 
Middle Ages (Charlemagne, and the Saxons, the 
Brethren of the Sword, the Spaniards in America, 
Ac.); 2. from the abuses in trade in the present time 
(the slave trade, opium trade, sandal-wood trade). 


Starke: When one does any thing which has 
ever so good appearance, it is sin if it does not come 
from faith (ver. 18) —Theological learning is by m 
means enough for a teacher, when he is not taught 
in the school of the Holy Spirit (ver. 20). —That 
teacher cannot be an example of good works who 
can only say of himself: “ Judge according to my 
words, and not according to my deeds” (ver. 21).— 
Boasting and vain-glory—the manner, alas, of many 
Christians! (ver. 23.) —Cramer : The titles and 
names of honor that we may possess should be to 
us a continual reminder to conduct ourselves in har¬ 
mony with such titles (ver. 17).— Nova Bib/. Tub .: 
Oh, how many external privileges a soul can have 1 
Communion in the true Church, knowledge of God 
and His word, of His will and His works, the best 
instruction, a skilful sense of the difference between 
good and evil; and yet, in spite of all this, it can 
be at fault, and quite removed from the inner fellow¬ 
ship with God (ver. 17).—Look, teacher 1 You must 
commence with yourself; you must first be your 
own teacher, guide, and chastiser; first preach to 
your own self, first break your own will, and perform 
what you preach. But to desire to guide, discipline, 
and control others, and yet steal and commit adultery 
yourself, Ac.—that will enter in judgment against 
you. Oh, how great is this corruption ! (ver. 20.) — 
Qctesnel : Oh, how rare a thing it is to be learned 
without being proud ! (ver. 19). 

Heubner: There is a false and a true boasting 
on the part of a believer in revelation. He does it 
falsely when he imagines, 1. that he thereby makes 
himself more acceptable to God; 2. that merely hav¬ 
ing and knowing are sufficient, without practice; 
3. when, at the same time, he despises others. He 
boasts properly when, 1. he gives God all the glory; 
2. makes use of the revealed truth; 3. does not de¬ 
spise others (ver. 17).—It is a great grace when God 
gives a tender conscience (ver. 18).—To know the 
right, is in the power of every Christian; and sin does 
not consist in ignorance or misunderstanding, but has 
its root in the will (ver. 19).—Melancholy contradic¬ 
tion between knowledge and deeds (vers. 21-23).— 
The honor of Christianity is dependent upon us.— A 
holy life is the final vindication of faith (ver. 24). 

Besser : Legalists, who would be righteous by 
their works, deprive the law of its spiritual clear¬ 
ness (ver. 17). 

Lange : The internal self-contradiction between 
knowledge and disposition extends to external life: 

1. As self-contradiction between word and deed; 

2. between the vocation and the discharge of it; 

3. between destination to the welfare of the world, 
and degeneration, on the contrary, to the misery of 
the world.—The teacher of the law in olden times, 
and the (religious) teacher of the law in recent days 
—the offence of modern Gentiles. 

[Burkitt: Vers. 17-20. Learn: 1. That per¬ 
sons are very prone to be proud of church privi¬ 
leges, glorying in the letter of the law, but not con¬ 
formed to its spirituality either in heart or life; and 
2. that gifts, duties, and supposed graces, are the 
stay and staff which hypocrites lean on. The duties 
which Christ has appointed, are the trust and rest 
of the hypocrite; but Christ Himself is the trust 
and rest of the upright.—Vers. 21-24. It is 
much easier to instruct and teach others, tnan to be 
instructed ourselves; 2. it is both sinful and shame¬ 
ful to teach othere the right way, and to go in the 
wrong ourselves. While this is a double fault in t 
private person, it is inexcusable in the teacher 
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S. the name of God suffers bj none so much as by 
those who preach and press the duties of Christian¬ 
ity npon otoers, but do not practise them them¬ 
selves. The sins of teachers are teaching sins. 
Lord, let all that administer unto Thee in holy things 
eonaider that they have not only their own sins to 
account for, but also the sins of their people, if 
committed by their profligate example.— Matthew 
Henry : The greatest obstructors of the success of 
the Word, are those whose bad lives contradict their 
good doctrine; who in the pulpit preach so well, 
that it is a pity they should ever come out; and out 
of the pulpit live so ill, that it is a pity they should 
ever come in.— Doddridge : We pity the Gentiles, 
and we have reason to do it; for they are lamenta¬ 
bly blind and dissolute: but let us take heed lest 
those appearances of virtue which are to be found 
among some of them condemn us, who, with the let¬ 


ter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemt 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress Hil 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him, sc 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Clarke: Ver. 17. It is the highest honor to be 
called to know God's name, and be employed in His 
service.— Hodge (condensed): The sins of the pro¬ 
fessing people of God are peculiarly offensive to 
Him, and injurious to our fellow-men.—The sins and 
refuges of men are alike in all ages.—Were it ever 
so certain that the church to which we belong is the 
true, apostolic, universal Church, it remains no less 
certain, that without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.— Barnes: It matters little what a man's 
speculative opinions may be; his practice may do 
fkr more to disgrace religion, than his profession does 
to honor it.—J. F.H.] 


Chapter n. 25-29.—IIL 1-20. 

Fifth Section. —The external Judaism of the letter , and the internal Judaism of the spirit. The 
objective advantage of historical Judaism, The subjective equally of Jews and Gentiles before 
the law of God, according to the purpose of the law itself—to bring about the knowledge of sin . [The 
* r tility of circumcision ;—an accommodation to the need of salvation by the knowledge of sin. The 
circumcision which becomes uncircumcision, and the uncircumcision which becomes circumcision ; or, 
the external Jew possibly an internal Gentile , while the external Gentile may be an internal Jew, Not 
the mere possession of the law, but fidelity to the law, is of avail . The latter does not create pride 
of the law, but knowledge of sin—that is, the need of salvation. The advantage of circumcision there¬ 
fore consists in this, that to the Jew were committed the oracles of God—that taw by which all men 
are represented in the guilt of sin. Bin, as acknowledged guilt, represented in contrast with the law,) 

Chap. H. 25-29. 

25 For circumcision verily [indeed] profiteth, if thou keep [keepest] the law: but 
if thou be [art] a breaker [transgressor] of the law, thy circumcision is made [has 

26 become, or, is turned into] uncircumcision. Therefore, if the uncircumcision 
[so called, i .«., the uncircmndsedl keep the righteousness [decrees, commandments, moral 
requirements, dixouoiparaj of the law, shall [will] not his uncircumcision be 

27 counted for circumcision? And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by 1 the letter and circumcision dost trans¬ 
gress the law ? [He who is uncircumcised by nature, if he fulfils the law, will 
even judge thee, who, with the letter and circumcision, dost transgress the 

28 law.]* For he is not a Jew, which [who] is one outwardly; neither is that 

29 circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: But he is a Jew, which [who] 
is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, ana 
[emu and] not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 


Chap. in. 1-20. 


1 What advantage then hath [What, then, is the advantage of] the Jew? 

2 or what profit is there [what is the benefit] of circumcision ? Much every 
way: chiefly, [First, indeed,]* because that unto them were committed [they 

8 —t.«., the Jews —were entrusted with, imaTtsvfhjaas] the oracles of God. For 
what [What, then,] 4 if some did not believe [were faithless] ? shall their un 
belief [faithlessness, or, unfaithfulness] make the faith of God without effect 
4 [destroy, or, nullify the faithfulness of God] ? * God forbid : [Let it not be!] * 
yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, “ That thou might- 
est [mayest] be justified in thy sayings, and mightest [mayest] overcome when 
6 thou art judged”* [p». h. 4l. But if our unrighteousness commend [dotk 
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establish] * the righteousness of God, what shall we say ? Is God unrighteous 
who ^ taketh vengeance [who is inflicting, or, bringing down, the wratl ^ o tmcpsQm 
tip OQyrp] ? 9 ft speak as a man [after the manner of men, xarct ar&QG>norl) 

0 God forbid: [Let it not be!] for then how shall God judge the world: 

7 For [But] if 19 the truth [ooTenant-frithfainess] of God hath more abounded through 
my lie [was made the more conspicuous oy means of my falsehood, unfaithful* 
ness] unto his glory [ohap. v. ao] ; why yet [still, any longer] am I also judged as 

8 a sinner? And not rather , (as we be [are] slanderously [blasphemously] re 
ported, and as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come ? 1 
whose damnation [condemnation, judgment] 19 is just. 

9 What then? are we better than they t 19 No, in no wise [Not at all J 
for we have before proved [charged] both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 

10 [to be] all under sin; As it is written, 44 There is none righteous, no, not one: 

11 There is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 

12 They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there 

18 is none that doeth good, no, not one ” [p®. xi*. i-a]. 14 44 Their throat is an open 

sepulchre; 19 with their tongues the y h ave used deceit; the poison of asps if 

14 under their lips” [p«. y. »; cxi. a]. 19 44 Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 

15, 10 ness ” [p». x. i J : lT 44 Their feet are swift to shed blood: Destruction and 

17 misery are in their ways: And the way of peace have they not known w 

18 [iea. ux. 7, 8] : 19 44 There is no fear of God before their eyes ” [p*. xxxvi. i]. 19 

19 Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to tnem whc 
are under the law: that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 

20 become guilty before God. [,f Therefore [because] by 99 the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified [by works of the law no flesh (<.no penon) shall 
(oan) be declared righteous] in his sight: 91 for [. For] by the law is the 
knowledge of sin [comes a knowledge of sin]. 


TEXTUAL. 


• Ver. 27.—[The E. V. hero, as often, follow Ben, who translates 8UL, per. which is its fundamental meaning when 
It roles the genitive. But here it expresses the state or the drcumstanoes under which the transgression takes elaoe— 
4. wtfk or in spits of, notwithstanding, the written law and droumdsion; oomp. 8c* vvoftovjk, with patienoe; 8c 
gwWot^while in droumrision, Bom. iv. 11; 8cd wpoowrfwcaroc, with offence, xiv. 30; tend Winer, Gramm., 7th ed* p. 

• Ver. 27.— \ Lange, with Erasmus, Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford, and others, takes 
ver. 27 to be categorical, and makes a period after “ law.” Henoe apt vac is emphatically pnt first, and not has the 
sense of even: Tea , verily , he will even condemn you. The E. V. regards ver. 27 as a continuation of the question in 
ver. 26, and supplies ov\l before apevse. 80 also Fritssohe, Olshauseu, Luther, Philippi, Ewsld, Wordsworth.—P. 8.1 

• Ver. 2 .—[Upirrov fUy vdp. ®e. A. D.® K. L, Tischendorf; Meyer, Alford, Lange, insert yip, namely, after g4r; 
B. D. # O., Vulg., Syr., Lacnmann, omit it. wpirrov, first, in the first place, is not followed by secondly, foe.; oomp. 
vpwror fidr, i. 8. To avoid the anaooluthon, Calvin translates : prsecipue ; Ben : primarium Ulud tsL 8o also the B. V. 
and Dr. Lange.-P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 8.—(T£ yip; a phrase used to start an objection for the purpose of answering it, or to vindicate a previous 
assertion; comp. Pnil. i. 18.—P. 8.J 

• Ver. 8.—(yrurrmrav— avurria — wUrrir, should be rendered so as to retain the paronomasia. Lange : Denn wief 
Wenn elliche die Qlaubenstreue brechen, sollle ihr Treubruch die Trent Gottes avtfhebev t —P. 8.J 

• Ver. 4.—[Or, Far be it, far from it, by no means; Vulg., absit; German : es werde nicht, or (Luther, Lange), das 
set feme / The phrase, /c »j yiroiro, is an expression of strong denial or pious horror, corresponding to the Hebrew 

(Gen. xliv. 17 : Jos. xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xx. 2), and occurs fourteen times in Paul’s Epistles—ten times in Roman* 
(Hi. 4, 6. 31; vi. 2,15; vii. 7, 13: lx. 14; xi. 1, II), three times in Galatians (ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14), and onoe in 1 Cor. 
id. 15; but elsewhere in the N . T. only Luke xx. 16. It is also used by Polybius, Arian, and the later Greek writers. 
The God forbid of the Authorised Version (like the German Gott beh&'e, God bewahrQ is almost profane, though very ex¬ 
pressive, and in keeping with old English usage; for we find it lu all the earlier E. Vv., including that of wiclit, and 
also that of Rheims. Wordsworth’s rendering: “ H’avm forbid that this should be so,” is hardly au improvement. 
Remember the third commandment, as explained by Christ, Matt. v. 84.—P. 8.) 

T Ver. 4.—[Or, in Thy jwiging, when Thou judg^st, as the E. V. has it in Ps. li. 4. The active rendering of be tf 
aplr sodcu (middle, in the sense of titigare) corresponds to the Hebrew Ps. li. 4 (oomp. LX . X .; Job xiii. 

19; Isa. xliii. 26 ; Jot. ii. 85 : Matt. v. 40; 1 Cor. vi. 1, h), and is defended in'thls passage by Beca, Bengel, Tholuck, 
Meyer, and Ewald; while Vulg., Luther, Lange, Hodge, foe., prefer the passive rendering : when Thou art judoed. 8es 
Mkeg. Notes. The quotation is from the penitential Psalm ox David, composed after his double crime of adultery ami 
■under, and reads In Hebrew thus: 

"•natan Tfsiab r t b 


UfonBf: 


•'mtoS TpjPXa 
Tynan a pnxrj y^b 
noatia nara 

* r i » : »i • 

44 To Thee, Thee only, I have sinned. 

And done the evil in Thine eyes, 

In order tha* Thou mayest be just in Thy speaktug, 
And pure in Thy judmne.” 
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Pfcul Nows (be translation of (he 8eptuagiiit, which render* p'HXPl by ft*a rntfit (that Thou mayest be justified—t. e. 
be acootmted, declared just), substitutes nfjcyt (that Thou mayeet oouquer, prevail judicially in Thy cause) for n$YR 
'be deer, pure), and takes the active TpCTSl in the passive, or more probably in the middle seiise, h r<jt xplrmrim as, 
The sentiment is not materially altered.' The apostles, in their citations, frequently depart from (he letter of the 
Hebrew, being careful only to give the mind of the Holy Spirit.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 5.—[SvWvnpu, to make stand withy to place together (constituo, coOoco) ; and (hence of persons, to introduce, t§ 
commend by letter (xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1); trop., to set forth, to make conspicuous, to prove ; so here, and Bom. v. 8, 
wrtonjn r^r . . . iydvnv ; 2 Cor. vi 4, ovvurrmyrn iavroi* m 9s ov ftdxoro* ; Gal. ii. 18, wapafi&nf* Ipumrrbv cvrlcrmu, 
and often in Polybius, Philo, nnd Josephus.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 5.—(Cod. Bin. 1 adds airroi) after ipyijv, Hit wrath. The other authorities omit it. The article before &py4» 
points to (he well-known wrath on the day ox judgment, and in the moral government of ihe world.—P. ft] 

19 Ter. 7.—(The usual reading is* m ydp: but Cod. Sin. reads, «t M. Lange, in his translation, reads, teen* 
uSmlich: but in the Exeg. Notes: t oenn aber. See his explanation of the difficult passage.—P. 8.1 

11 ver. 8.—(Dr. Lange makes a period after come, and translates: And so let us by no means — as we are blasphemously 
charged, and as some pretend that we say—do evil, that good may come l The condemnation of such is Just. See the JE teg. 
Notes . But nearly all the commentators regard ver. 8 as a continuation of the question oommenoed in ver. 7, and 
assume anirregularity of construction, fflovfawttcr, then, instead of being oonneoted with «col (n>u) *t the beginning ol 
ver. & is oonneoted by on with the preceding A^yctr. “ And why do we not rather say, as we are blasphemously re¬ 
ported OMssfyto^da), and as some give out that we do my, * Let us do the evil things (tA k<ucA), that the good ones 
yA AyouM) may oome !* -whose judgment is just.”—P. 8.) 

« Ver. 8.—(Conybeare and Howaon : Of such men the doom is Just. K.pifta occurs twenty-eight times in the N. T. 
and is generally correctly rendered: Judgment, in the E. V. The word damnation, in old English, was used in the sense 
of condemnation, censure, but is now equivalent to: condemnation to everlasting punishment, or date qf everlasting pun¬ 
ishment Henoe the E. V. here conveys a false meaning to the popular reader, as also in Bom. xiiL 2 (“ shall receive to 
them^^Mj^a^wiei><^' f^e., here temporal punishment by the magistrate) and 1 Cor. xi. 29 (“ eateth and drinketh Judg- 

19 Ter. ».—wpo«ar<xo#t«v wepurcbr is a gloss [D.* G., Syr. On the different interpretations of epos xft tsfa, oomp. 
the Exeg. Note*, vpo^w, in the active voioe, means: to hold before, or intransitively, to surpass, to excel; m the middle 
voice r to hold before one’s setf— either literally, 4.a shield, or figuratively, in the sense, to use as a pretest; in the 
raeetve voioe z to be sur mised —P S.1 

14 Vara. 10-1ft-^Iotendversion of Ps. xiv. 1-8 from the Hebrew: 


44 A fool hath said in his heart, 

4 There is no God. 1 
They are oorrupt, 

They have done abominable things, 

There is not a doer of good. 

Jehovah from the heavens 

Hath looked on the ohildren of men. 

To see if there is a wise one, seeking God. 

The whole have turned aside. 

Together they have beoome worthless : 

There is not a doer of good, not even one.**—P. ft) 

14 Ter. lft— (Pa. v. ft according to the Hebrew: 

44 There is no stability in their mouth; 

Their heart is full of mischief; 

An open grave is their throat; 

Their Uragues they make smooth.**—P. ft] 

44 Ter. lft— (Ps. exL 8 in Hebrew: 

44 They have sharpened their tongues as a serpent; 
Poison of an adder is under their lipe.**—P. ft] 

Tee. 14.—(Ps. x. 7: 

44 His mouth is frill of oaths. 

And deoeit, and fraud.”—P. ft] 

14 Tar. 18-17.—[Prom Isa. lix. 7, 8, which reads literally: 

44 Their feet run to do evil, 

And they haste to shed innocent blood; 

Their thoughts are thoughts of Iniquity: 

Wasting and destruction are in their highways; 

A way of peace they have not known, 

And there is no judgment In their paths. 

Their paths they have made perverse for the m sel v es; 
No treader In it hath known peaoe.**—P. 8.] 


*• Tar. lft—[Ps. xxxv i 1: 

. 44 The transgression of the wicked 

Is affirming within my heart: 

4 Fear of God is not before his eyes.* **—P. ft] 

s« Ter. 20.—[A tdvt may mean, (1.) ft* 8 rt, propter quod, quam ob rers quart, wesshaXb, wetswegen, on account %f 
which thing, wherefore (relative), or. in the beginning of a period, desshalb, (herfore— indicating a conclusion from pre¬ 
ceding premises. This is the prevailing, though not exclusive meaning, among the Greek dasnos; while in the N. T. 
ftA (a always nsed in this sense. (2.) ftA rovro $n, propterea quod, desshalb weu, on this account that, or simply bn, quia, 
nam, because, for —assigning a reason for a preceding assertion. Both views suit the connection, but the latter is mors 
eonsistent with the uniform use of this particle in the N. T , and is adopted by the majority of modern commentators, 
■Iso by Meyer, Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge. Henoe a comma only should be put after AuSn oooun 
twenty-two times in the N. T. The authorised E. V translates it eight times for, thirteen times because, and only once 
therefore— via., in our passage, following Bern (propterea). See the passages in 8chmid-Bruder*s Cbncordantim, and ir 
The Englishman*• Greek Concordance, and the Textual Note on Bom. 1.19.—P. ft] 

si Ter. 20.— bpyup rbpov ov 6ixai«>0ijw«rai root <rApf Ivsvtof a vrow , probably in allusion te 
Pi. yrliti % T.Tx . ; bri ov ftwasihj ff t Ta t IrwwUr oov wot Cmv. The negation belongs not to mo, out to the verb, aooord* 
big to a Hebraizing syntactic connection. 44 All flesh shall not be justified ” = 44 nobody shall be justified.” Comp. 
Matt. xxi v. 22 : owe hr lom6*i visa cipf.—P. ft] 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


KXBGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Survey. — 1 . The use of circumcision. Its two¬ 
fold operation, according to the conflicting conduct 
of the Jews. Its spiritual significance, by which the 
Gentile can be a Jew, and the Jew a Gentile; vers. 
25-291 2. The objective advantage of historical Ju¬ 
daism. The authority of the Word of God, which 
remains established by virtue of God’s faithfulness 
to His covenant, though many of the Jews become 
unfaithful. By this unfaithfulness they must even 
cause the glory of God’s faithfulness to abound. 
Nevertheless, the unfaithful are responsible for their 
guilt, and the application of the sin of unfaithful¬ 
ness to the glory of God would be a wicked trans¬ 
gression ; chap, iii. 1-8. 8. The subjective equality 
of the Jews with the Gentiles. In a subjective rela¬ 
tion, the former have no advantage, since, according 
to the witnesses of the Old Testament, they are in 
a severe condemnation. The conclusion: All the 
world stands guilty before God; vers. 9-20.—The 
whole section contains, briefly, the three points: 
1. Circumcision (Judaism) is conditionally either an 
advantage, or not; 2. as far as the designed mission 
of Judaism was concerned, it was an advantage; 
B. from the conduct of the Jews, as opposed to the 
righteousness of God, it was no advantage. 


Fibst Paxagbaph (tub. 25-29). 

Yer. 25. For oircumoision indeed profiteth 
(or availeth). After the Apostle has portrayed the 
corruption of the Jews, he comes to the objection 
of Jewish theology, or also to the argument from 
the theocratic standpoint: What, then, is the pre¬ 
rogative of circumcision ? Does not circumcision, as 
God’s covenant promise, protect and sustain the 
Jews? Answer: The advantage of circumcision is 
(according to the nature of a covenant) conditional. 
It is actually available (not merely useful); it accom¬ 
plishes its complete work when the circumcised keep 
the law. Plainly, circumcision here falls under the 
idea of a covenant. It is a mark of the covenant 
of the law, by which God will fulfil His promise to 
the Jew on condition that the Jew keep the law (see 
Exod. xix. 7, 8; Deut. xxvi. 16). But afterward 
the circumcision of God is made prominent as God*s 
institution ; it remains in force, though a part of the 
Jews become faithless to the covenant relation. But 
this rests upon its inner nature or symbolical signifi¬ 
cance, as a promise and pledge of the circumcision 
of the heart; that is, a continual sincerity and hearti¬ 
ness in the fulfilment of the law (Deut. x. 16 ; xxx. 
6 ; Jer. iv. 4 ; Col. it 11; Acts vii. 51: “ Uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears”). The consequence is, 
that the one who is circumcised is received into the 
people of the covenant. But the idea of the people 
of the covenant gradually becomes more profound, 
just as that of the covenant and the new birth itself, 
as the time of their fulfilment in the New Testament 
approaches. It is from this point of view that the 
following discussion must also be explained.—It is 
of use —that is, it accomplishes what it should ac¬ 
complish according to its original idea.—If thou 
keep the law. Here the question is plainly not 
concerning the perfect fulfilment of the law in the 
Jewish sense (Tholuck); which is opposed by vers. 
26 and 15. Nor can the Apostle anticipate here so 
•oon the New Testament standpoint of faith, accord¬ 


ing to which believers alone, including those fr om 
the Gentiles, have the real circumcision. He thee* 
fore means the fulfilment of the law according to 
the measure of sincerity and heartiness by which 
either Jew or Gentile is prepared to obey the truth 
of the gospel (vers. 7, 8).—But if thou art a 
transgressor. One of the mystical expositions of 
the Pentateuch, Shamoth Kabbah (from about the 
6th century), expresses the same thought in the 
same figurative dfapery: “ The heretics and the un- 
godly in Israel should not say, 4 Because we are dr- 
cumdsed, we do not descend to the Gehenna.’ What 
does God do? He sends His angels, and brings 
back their uncircumcision, so that they descend to 
Gehenna” (Tholuck).* The expressions transareo* 
sor and uncircumcision were especially terrible to 
the Jews. Uncircumcision was the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the impurity of heathendom, as circum¬ 
cision denoted the consecration and holiness of the 
Jewish people. But here it is stated, not merely 
that uncircumcision takes the place of circumcision, 
but that circumcision actually becomes uncircumcis¬ 
ion. That is, the unbelieving Jew becomes virtually 
a Gentile. [What is here said of Jewish circum¬ 
cision, is equally applicable to Christian baptism: it 
is a great blessing to the believer, as a sign and seal 
of the New Covenant, and a title to all its privi- 
leges, but it avails nothing, yea, it is turned into a 
curse, by the violation of the duties implied in this 
covenant—P. S.] 

Yer. 26. Therefore, if the nncircumcision. 
The Apostle here usee the Jew’s mode of expres¬ 
sion. yfx£o/?<’ 0 Ttoc, uncircumcision, stands in the 
first clause of the sentence as an abstract term for 
the concrete axQofiraro^ uncircumcised ; hence the 
at* to I* [t. e., of such an axpo/frxrro?] after the sec¬ 
ond axqop var *a).f — Td dtxato ipara too 
vonov. The requirements of the law in essential 
matters , as tcc too vop., ver. 14; as they can be 
observed by the Gentile also. [The moral require¬ 
ments, not the ceremonial, among which circum¬ 
cision was the very first. The E. V. here mistakes 
dsxaiwpa for dtxcuoovrtj. —P. S.] Bo counted for 
circumcision. He shall be accepted as a Jew who 
is obedient to the law (Matt viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii 19; 
Gal. v. 6). The clause is supposed by Philippi to 
apply to the Proselytes of the Gate. But these have 
ceased to be Gentiles in the full sense of the word. 
The point here throughout is not concerning the 
form, but the disposition. Fritzsche refers the 
future [XoyHT&yotTcu] to the final judgment; but 
Meyer, and others, regard it as applying to the 
abstract future: “ As often as the question con¬ 
cerns justification.” Assuredly the Apostle hat 


* [Rabbi Berechias, in Shemoth Babb., fol. 188, col. IS: 
44 Nr hmretici et apostateset impti essIsraelite dicant: quands 
quidem circumcisi sum us, in infernum non descendimus. Quid 
agit Deus 8. B. t Mittit angelum et pneputia eorum altrahit, 
ita ut ipsis in infemum descendant ” Attrahere, or adducere 
prsepitium , means ax much as to obliterate the droumeie- 
ion, or to become nncircumcised. It was done by apostate 
Jews at the time of the Maccabees, under the penecutiaot 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; 1 Meoo. 1.15; Josephus, Antiq. 
xii 6, § 2. It was a common Jewish opinion, that dream- 
ciskra, as such, saves from hell. Rabbi Menachem (Comm, 
on the B. of Moses , fol. 43, col. 8): 44 Our Rabbins have 
said, that no circumcised man will see hi ll.” Mcdrasdk 
TiJlin (f 7, c. 2): 44 God swore to Abraham, that no one who 
was circumcised should be sent to hell.” 8ee these, ard 
similar passages, in Sch6ttgen and Eteenmenger (BnidedtUs 
Judenfhum ii. p. 339 f.)—P. 8.) 

t [The reverse is the case, John viii. 44: $<rv<nnt? 4rrl 
xai 5 warep avrov, where the abstract noun must 

be supplied from the concrete Acvwnp. I’-mm. Winer 
Oramm ., pp. 131, 132, 6th ed—P. 8.1 
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already in mind the definite ftiture, the day when 
the gospel is preached. 

Ver. 27. And he who la unolrcumcised by 
nature [is fv<rtw% belongs to axqofti><rxia % 
not to rtiovaa] will judge thee [ x£»?f», rise 
up in judgment by his example; comp. Matt xii. 
41, 42, where xara*oin> is used]. Analogies to 
this bold word can be round in the Gospels, Matt iil 
2; Till 11; xii. 41, and others; and even back in 
the Old Testament The sentence is read by many 
as a question, as the previous verse; while the ov%i 
Is again supplied in thought before xqsrti (Buck- 
ert, Tholuck [in the earlier editions, but not in the 
fifth.—P. S.1, Lachmann, and others). On the con¬ 
trary, as a declaration, it is a definite answer and 
conclusion to ver. 26 (Luther, Erasmus, De Wette, 
Meyer). — Unoiroumoised by nature. The Gen¬ 
tile as he is by virtue of his natural birth, as is the 
Jew no less. The lx pvotwc is erroneously made 
by Koppe to relate to tor vop. rtXov&a i still 
more artificial is Olsbauaen’s explanation: u The 
Gentile world observing the law without higher aid.’* 
—Who with the letter [d*a yqdfifi aros). 
The d*d reminds us of the declaration in chap, v& 
11: “For sin, taking occasion by the command¬ 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me ” (CEcume- 
niua, Beza, and others). Tet it should be urged 
here, as Meyer properly remarks, that such a Jew, 
•a spite of the law, transgresses it But that he be¬ 
comes a transgressor {no^a^dr^), and not merely 
a sinner (apa^rwLfc), rests upon the fact that be is 
in possession and knowledge of the law (chap. v. 
18, 14). The expression y^dfifia defines the law 
in its specific character as written law [not in a dis¬ 
paraging sense, in opposition to nvsvpia] ; circum- 
daion nt^nonrj ) is the appropriate obligation 
to the same. 

Ver. 28 . For he ia not a Jew who is 
one outwardly. We here have a succession of 
brief utterances (breviloqumHa)* Meyer translates: 
44 For not he who is a Jew externally, is a [genuine] 
Jew.” This means, in complete expression (accord¬ 
ing to De Wette and others): “Not the one who is a 
Jew externally is a Jew, that is, is on that account 
already a Jew internally, or a true Jew.” Thus, 
also, the second clause of the verse should be un¬ 
derstood : Neither is the circumcision which is ex¬ 
ternal in the flesh, genuine circumcision; the exter¬ 
nal sign is not the reality: it is the symbolical mask 
of the reality. Tholuck: u Mark xii. 88, as well 
as other examples, prove that this view was not un¬ 
known to the Scribes.” Tet even this, and the ex¬ 
pression quoted from the Talmud—‘ The Jew con- 


* [In rer. 28 the subject is incomplete, and must be sup¬ 
plied from the predicate thus: ov yip 4 h r< ^avepep [*Iov- 
huofl lovSalof [Ik tsS xpvimp, or, 4 Ai;S»k6c] «rriK, oeN 4 h 
ry ^oKcpy, ir tropic i f*cotro/d)] wepvropli [AAifSunf fcnr]. 
In rer. 29 the predicate is wanting, and must be inferred 
from ver. 28 thus : &MA 6 h n? xpirwry Tov&uoc flovdottft 
hroL sol wepsrouif xapSto c, h wmipon, ot YpfjsjMmJtwK 
Touy wtikJ. This is the arrangement of Beza, E. v., De 
Wette, Tholuck. Alford. Dr. Lange (see Exeg. Notes on 
▼er. 29) differs from this only in form, by supplying Tov- 
Saioc as predicate after dAAi. Bnt Fritssche and Meyer 
make ver. 29 strictly parallel with ver. 28, and take 'low- 
later as predicate thus : 6 hr ry spwrry f^n] Tov- 

letor, but he who [is a Jew] inwardly is a Jew [in the true, 
Ideal senwe of the word]. This would seem the best ar¬ 
rangement, if it were not for the following: sal vcptropl) 
meftmn, which Meyer renders: and the circumcision 
ef the heart [is, consists in] the spirit, not in the letter. Bnt 
. a strict parallelism would here require : koX b hr ry xporry 

C \ Ion.) Ewald agreee with this structure of 

ever m toe first clause, but would make xapSias the 
dedicate in the second clause: circumcision fis that] of the 


j sista in the innermost parts of the heart**—is fin 
[ from resembling this Pauline antithesis. 

Ver. 29. But he Is a Jew who Is one in¬ 
wardly. Explanations: 1. “ He who is internally 
a Jew t* a Jew ; and the circumcision of the heart 
in the spirit, not in the letter, is circumcision ” 

g >e Wette, Tholuck, with Best, Este, Bfickert). 

ere the absent predicate is in the concluding 
word. 2. But he who is one inwardly, is a Jew, and 
circumcision of the heart rests in the spirit, not in 
the letter (Luther, Erasmus, Fritssche, Meyer). In 
the first construction, the ellipses are very strong; 
in the second, circumcision or the heart creates an 
anticipation which is at variance with the parallel¬ 
ism. Therefore, 8. But he is a Jew (this is brought 
over from the preceding verse) who is a Jew in 
wardly; and circumcision (likewise brought ove. 
from the preceding) is circumcision of the heart, ia 
the spirit, and not in the letter. We must therefore 
supply ’7ot*dcuoq after alia, and mosroyv after 
xcti.—A Jew in secret, it xqvnrf ’J ovoaZoq. 
The true theocratic disposition—that is, the direc¬ 
tion of legality to heartiness, truth, and reality, and 
thus to the New Testament This is not quite equal 
in degree to 6 xoimrim rrjq xaqdictq ar&Qwnot; 
(1 Peter iil 4). Circumcision of the heart; see 
Deut x. 16, Ac.; Philo: av/sfiolov fjdoyotr lx. 
ton tjq. Oironmcision of the heart does not mean 
u the separation of every thing immoral from the 
inner life ” (Meyer), but the mortification or break¬ 
ing of the natural selfish principle of life, by faith, 
as the principle of theocratic consecration and direc¬ 
tion. [Even the Old Testament plainly teaches the 
spiritual import of circumcision, and demands the 
circumcision of the heart, without which the exter¬ 
nal ceremony is worthless; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; 
Jer. iv. 4 ; ix. 29 ; Ezek. xliv. 9 ; comp. Col il 11; 
Phil, iil 2. The same may be applied to baptism, 
the sign and seal of regeneration.—P. S.]—In the 
spirit. Explanations: 1. In the Holy Spirit (Mey¬ 
er, Fritzsche, Philippi [Hodge]). Incorrect, since 
the question is not yet concerning the Christian new 
birth. 2. In the spirit of man TCEcumenius, Eras- 
mug, Beza, Reiche, and others). [Wordsworth: the 
inner man as opposed to the flesh.—P. S.] 8. The 
Divine spirit, as chap, vil 6; 2 Cor. iil 6; the spirit 
which fills the heart of the true Jew (Calvin, De 
Wette; the true spirit of the Jewish CnUrch com¬ 
ing from God; Tholuck). 4. The new principle of 
life wrought by God in man (Bfickert). 5. When 
nrtvfta is placed in antithesis to yqd^na, or the life 
hr nrsv tsars to the life hr yqdftpars —that is, the 
life in an external slavish, contracted pursuit of the 
single and outward prescriptions of the law accord¬ 
ing to the letter—then by spirit we are neither to 
understand the Spirit of God in itself nor the spirit 
of man, but the spirit as life, the spirit-form of the 
inward life, by which the human spirit moves in the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God in the human 
spirit.— Whose praise. Explanations of the o v : 
1. neuter; cujus rei (Luther, Oamerarius, Meyer: 
44 ideal Judaism and ideal circumcision” [Words¬ 
worth] ). 2. More fitly: masculine; reference to 

'JovtiaZw; (Augustine, and others, Tholuck, De Wette 

heart. This is foroed, and would require the article before 
veptropij. The sense is not materially affected by the dif¬ 
ference of construction. Dai this passage the authorised E 
V., upon the whole, oan scarcely be improved.—P. 8.] 

# [Tholuck quotes from the Talmud ( Nidda , f. 20, 2) 
tile axiom : ah , n*ina , Judsms in p*n*ralibv 

cordis.— P. 8.1 
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[Alford, Hodge] ). in euvoc, John v. 44; xiL 48. 
The expression, according to chap. xiiL 8 and 1 Peter 
il 14, is often u a judicial term ” (Tholuck). The 
Apostle here declares not only that the genuine Jew¬ 
ish disposition of pious Jews and Gentiles is far 
exalted above every praise from below, and enjoys 
the approbation of God, but also that its honor 
comes from God, and will therefore be sanctioned by 
God by a judicial act—which can at last be nothing 
else but justification by faith. To Judah it was said, 
aa the explanation of his name: u Thon art be whom 
thy brethren shall praise.” But God Himself will 
praise this genuine spiritual Judah. 


Snoosrn Pamae aara, Csar. iiL 1-8. 

Yer. 1 . What then is the advantage of the 
JTew[T* ovr to ntQKSO or tou 'IouSaiov]? 
After the Apostle has shown that not only the Jews 
are included in the same corruption with the Gen¬ 
tiles, but that pious Gentiles have even an advantage 
over ungodly Jews, he comes to the question which 
would naturally be presented to him—whether, then, 
Israel has any peculiar prerogative, and, if so, in 
what it consists. He does not ask in the name of a 
Gentile Christian (Seb. Schmid), or of the Judaist, 
although he must take from these every occasion for 
accusation, but from the standpoint of the true the¬ 
ocracy. The advantage in the sense of profit (Be 
Wette).— Or what is the benefit of oiroamois- 
ion (riq tj myiina tfjq ntQ*toprj<;)f The 
second question does not relate merely to circum¬ 
cision as a single means of grace (De Wette). It 
makes the first question more precise, so far as for 
the Apostle the Jewish economy is different from the 
Old Testament in general (chap. iv.; GaL iiL). 

Ver. 2. Moon every way. First of all, 
namely. [noXv refers to both 7fp*<r<xor and 
a; Meyer, vat a ndvtm too nor, 
under every moral and religious aspect, whichever 
way you look at it; the opposite is xar m$ha t?o- 
nov.— P. S.] All that he could have in mind he shows 
in chap. ix. 4. But from the outset, apart from his 
train of thought and purpose, he had a further ob ject 
than to show the advantage that to them the Xoyus 
tov (dtov were committed. We therefore aocept, 
with Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, and others, that 
MQilfrov means here prcecinvum, or prtmarium 
Ulud eet y first of all. Tholuck and Meyer [Alford, 
Hodge], ou the other hand, suppose that he omitted 
to enumerate the other points (to which the pit 
refers), and quote, as examples, chap. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18.— They were intrusted with the ora- 
oles of God. According to our rendering of the 
/rpaiTo*, to Xoyta (significant promulgations, 
%or]<rpoL> words of revelation. Acts viL 88; Heb. v. 
12; 1 Peter iv. 11) can by no means denote the Old 
Testament word of God in its general aspect (Coo- 
ceius: quidquid Dem habnit dicendum ), but this 
word only in the specific direction in which the most 
of the Jews were unbelieving in respect to it. What 
is meant, therefore, is not the law alone and as such 
(Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Beza); for the law, accord¬ 
ing to Paul, was also a typical gospel (which Tholuck 
seems to overlook, when he says: The contents of 
the Xoyta divide into the twofold part, 6 ronoq and 
flu InayytXiai ); nor the Messianic prophecies alone 
(Grotius, Tholuck, Meyer), but properly both (De 
Wette), as one was the condition of the other, and 
both constituted a covenant of Jehovah with the 


people (Calvin, Calov [Hodge], and others). The 
unity of these elements lay chiefly in the patriarchal 
promises; and as the people of Israel were made a 
covenant people, these were committed to them aff 
the oracles of God establishing the covenant, winch 
Israel, as the servant of God, should proclaim to 
the nations at the proper time. [The Apostle, is 
calling the Old Testament Scriptures the oracle> of 
God, clearly recognizes them as divinely inspired 
books. The Jewish Church was the trustee and 
guardian of these oracles till the coming of Christ. 
Now, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are committed to the guardianship of the Christian 
Church.—P. S.] *En ktx (v&Tjaar. They wen 
entrusted with. IJurtfvtk* rm t* in the passive. 
comp. Winer, § 40, 1 [§ 89, 1, p. 244, 7th ed.; alac 
GaL iL 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17.—P. &] They were federally 
entrusted by the faithfulness of God (nia tk, ver. 8) 
with God’s promises, or were authenticated in their 
faith in order that they might exercise it with fi^U 
uy to faith. 

Yer. 8. What then 7 If some were faithless, 
Ac. In these words the Apostle intimates that the 
Jews, in the main, still have the advantage just men¬ 
tioned The statement is therefore neither an objec¬ 
tion nor a proof, but it establishes the previous point 
against doubt. In view of the certain fulfilment of 
the Divine promise, even the mass of the apostato 
people is only a poor crowd of individuals, some; 
though these some may grammatically be many. 
Meyer, taking ground against Tholuck and Philippi^ 
disputes the contemptuous and ironical character of 
the expression tvrkq. The contempt and irony lies, 
of course, not in the word, but in the idea. Un¬ 
belief has scattered and divided IsraeL According 
to De Wette and Fritxsche, the expression has an 
alleviating character. Since the great mass of the 
unbelievers was known to the readers, the expres¬ 
sion has rather a palpable sharpness. Meyer’s trans¬ 
lation : “ If many did refuse to believe (GlaubeY 
their unbelief ( Unglaube ) will not annul the credi¬ 
bility ( QlaubhafUgkeit ) of God,” expresses the cor¬ 
respondence of the different designations, but it is 
not satisfactory to the sense. The Apostle forces 
us, by the niattq 0fov, to bring into promi¬ 
nence here the moral force of anurtia ; and tbs 
assertion of Meyer, that dmatsit and dnustia mean 
always, in the New Testament, unbelief not uw- 
faithfulness, rests upon a false alternative.* KdU- 
ner refers the dnuitia to the unfaithfulness of the 
Jews in the ante-Christian time. De Wette like¬ 
wise : “ They have been unfaithfhl in keeping the 
covenant (Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Calvin, and oth¬ 
ers); not, they have been unbelieving toward the 
promises and the gospel (Tholuck, Olahausen, Mey¬ 
er).” This view is very strange, since he correctly 
observes that in the word dnurttiv there lie two 
meanings; as niatu; is at the same time fidelity 
and faith. Meyer’s objection to De Wette is equally 
strange: “ twit would be altogether unsuited, for 
the vei 7 reason that it would not be true. AU 
were disobedient and unfaithfhL” This is against 
history and the declarations of the Bible (see the 
discourse of Stephen, Acts viL). If we distinguish 
between the ideas, to be a sinner and to be an apo+ 


* [Hodge: That iwiarslv may have the sense to \ 
unfaithful, ia plain from 2 Tim. ii. 18, and from the tons* 
of AwtanVf in Heb. iii. 12,19, and of arurrot, in Lake zd. 
46; Bev. xxi. 8. To understand the passage ni» ieferrinf 
to want of fiiith in Christ, seems inconsistent with thr 
whole context—P. 8.] 
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tale, then it follows that} according to the Scrip¬ 
tures, the numerical majority of apostates was always 
offset by a dynamical majority of persons faithful to 
the covenant, by whom the oovenant was continued 
on the ground of the marts &*ov ; and it would 
have been very strange if Paul, in view of this oft- 
repeated history, which was first really consum¬ 
mated in his time, should have quite ignored the 
present. But as ijtlartvaar elsewhere (for exam- 
e, John viii. SO) means, they became believers, so 
^niarrjaav here, they have become unbelieving, 
not, they have been. The niartq of God is HiB 
fidelity; His fidelity to the covenant certainly in¬ 
volves “credibility.” (2 Tim. ih 18; mcrbq b 
Gm, 1 Cor. i. 9; x. IS, Ac.) 

Ter. 4. Iaetitnotbe, fir t yirot to. [Comp. 
Textual Note *.] This expression of impassioned 
repulsion [solemn and intense deprecation], also 
common to the later Greeks, is, in the mouth of 
the Hebrew (, ad profana), at the same 
time an expression of a religious or moral repug¬ 
nance or aversion. Therefore the Apostle repels 
the thought, as if the t wit; could annul the niarts 
of God, and therefore also nullify the realization 
of the eternal covenant of grace in the heart of 
Israel and in a New Testament people of God.— 
But let it be j God (is) true, but every man 
false. [Lange: So aber set's: Qott iet wahrhaftig , 
jeder Mensch aber falsch.] Since yirotro relates 
to one sentence, the antithetical ytria&w must re¬ 
late to the sentence which oflbets it, and must be 
marked, as announcing a declaration, by a colon. Ac¬ 
cording to Me^er and De Wette, it means logics q>av*- 

1 )oinr&o) y or anofotxrvo&w (Theophylact). [Tho- 
uck prefers opoXoyiio&o) as equivalent] But then 
the term would have been unfitly chosen. Koppe 
explains: Much rather let it be (vtehlmehr so sei es). 
Meyer objects that in this case we should expect 
roirro or to as article before the whole sentence, 
and remarks, that Paul did not design to introduce 
any sentence from the Old Testament But Paul 
can nevertheless make use of a sentence of his own 
on the future of Israel, and the want of the to does 
not outweigh the consideration that the ytria& <u, as 
the antithesis of fiij yivotro, requires a formal dec¬ 
laration. Moreover, Ps. cxvi 11 fall men are liars) 
ftirnished already one half, and tne connection the 
other half of the declaration. This point was to be 
unfolded in all its amplitude in the history of the 
New Testament. See 2 Tim. ii. 13. [I prefer to 
connect (Paul does not say, farot) with 

A toe- and to take it in the subjective sense: Let 
Ood become , t. a., be seen and acknowledged, even 
by His enemies, as true, whatever be the conse¬ 
quences. So also the E. T. and the beet English 
commentators. The parallel, 2 Tim. ii. 13, is strik¬ 
ing: “If we are unfaithful (antotovgtr), yet He 
abideth faithful (ntorbq) : He cannot deny Himself.” 
Comp, also the phrase: fiat justitia, pereat mundu*. 
—P. S.l—God is true [according to Dr. Lange’s 
view, which disconnects &t6s from ytria&o)]. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, aXtj&tm here comprehends prac¬ 
tical and theoretical truth; in opposition to what he 
denotes as the usual exposition, that the Apostle 
sxpresses the wish that God would reveal Himself 
continually as true and faithfal (according to Ooc- 
eeiua, in the counsels of his plan of salvation). If 
:he question is on the truth of God in reference to 
She apparent collision between the Old and New 
Testaments, then the sense must be that even in this 
oowerful attPhesis, which to the view of man ap- 


! pears to be an irreconcilable contradiction, God wfll 
remain consistent with Himself and therefore bt 
| truthful and faithful (see 2 Cor. L 20; Rev. iii. 14 
the name Jehovah). All men are liars so far as the, 
are sinners (sin = lie); yet unbelief is emphatically 
a lie (John viii. 44), since, with its rejection of thf 
truth, it becomes obedient to falsehood, and is im» 
plicated in the grossest self-contradictions (see chap, 
ii 21-28). Unbelief is not only a characteristic of 
apostates, but also a tendency and manifold fault 
of believers; and so far all men are liars through 
unbelief. Whenever the covenant between God 
and man is shaken or broken, absolute faithfhl- 
ness is always found on God’s side; He is a rock 
(Deut. xxxii. 81, Ac.), while all the vibrations, as 
well as all the breaches of faithfulness, are on the 
side of men. Also, in Ps. cxvi 11, all men are rep¬ 
resented as liars, in opposition to the faithfulness of 
God; and by troubling believers they oppose faith. 

As it is written (Ps. Ii 4).—The application 
of the passage quoted from the Psalms gives evi¬ 
dence of the most profound insight. The original, 
aocording to Hupfeld’s translation, reads thus: 

“ To Thee alone I have sinned, 

And done what is wicked in Thy Bight, 

In order that Thou mayest be just in Thy say¬ 
ings, 

Pure * in Thy judging.” 

The Septuagint translates, “ In order that Thou may¬ 
est be acknowledged just (dtxcuw&js) in Thy words 
(in Thy sayings), and mayest conquer (**xif<Tfl<;, instead 
of HStpi) in Thy x^irta&cu ( TjttB Cf2 y* Paul 
quotes from the Septuagint. The sense of the origb 
nal text is, that David placed himself before the 
judgment of God and His revelation. Viewed ac¬ 
cording to the custom of Oriental despots, Nathan 
had condemned him too harshly; but when he re¬ 
garded his sin in all its depths as a sin against God, 
and before His eyes, he perceived the justice of the 
prophet’s charge, and the holiness of his judicial 
declaration of the guilt of death. The translation 
of the Septuagint, “that Thou mayest be justi¬ 
fied, declared just” [dtxcup&jfi for the Hebrew 
p-ixn ], is exegetical. [In using the word dtxcuoT* 
here evidently, like the hiphil of pig, in a declara¬ 
tory sense (for God it just and cannot be made just, 
but only declared or acknowledged as just), Paul fur¬ 
nishes us the key to the proper understanding of 
his doctrine of justification by faith, see below, ver. 
28.—P. S.] The change rtxjoriq, Ac., is a peri¬ 
phrasis. “ Thou mayest be pure'in Thy judgment,” 
means properly, “ Thou wilt be recognized as pure; 
therefore Thou overcomest, since Thou wilt be jus¬ 
tified in Thy judgment.” The Septuagint has am¬ 
plified the slight antithesis, “ in Thy sayings, in Thy 
judgment,” so that the distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween God’s word and His judgment. The chief 
point is the canon: If God is to be thoroughly known 
and recognized as Just and holy in His word and in 
His judgment, then must sin, which stands commit* 
ted against Him, be known in all its breadth and 
depth. The defect in our knowledge here is what 
casts a shade in part upon God’s word and in part 
upon His judicial government. Paul’s empk yment 
of the quotation from the Psalms corresponds to this 

MP-»S ndicates the righteousness, H3T (properly, k 
be pure), the holiness of God.—P. 8.1 
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canon; much sooner shall all men be liars, than that 
a shadow be cast on God’s truth or fidelity to His 
covenant. The rsxjir is frequently used in the 
judicial sense (see Meyer). Beza, Piscat., and re¬ 
cently Tholuck and Philippi [also Meyer and Ewald], 
would take xyivHT&cu in the middle sense, for to 
litigate . But the Apostle could not expect that his 
expression would be understood in any other sense 
than Ip the Septuagint. [Comp., however. Textual 
Note P. S.] 

[That thou mayest, onwq a*, issb in Ps. 
li. 6 (ver. 4 in the E. V.), to the intent that*in, order 
that (rtiUxft)?). This seems to mean that God caused 
David’s sins to take this aggravated form for the 
very purpose that He might appear to be entirely 
just, wiieu He pronounced condemnation of it. But 
9uch an interpretation would imply the contradiction 
that God condemns His own act. Hence most com¬ 
mentators (even Calvin) take lSsb here, and often, 
like iva and ottm? in the New Testament, of the 
effect or consequence (ixffarsx oi?) = to that. But 
and tra grammatically always, or nearly always, in¬ 
dicate the design or purpose (see Gesen., Thes. y 
s. v. f and Winer, Gramm. y p. 426 flf., 7th ed.) ; and 
where this seems inapplicable, as here, we must 
assume a logical rather than a grammatical latitude. 
Design and effect often coincide. The Bible no 
doubt teaches the absolute sovereignty of God, yet 
never in a fatalistic or pantheistic sense so as to ex¬ 
clude the personal freedom and responsibility of 
man. Hence it represents, for instance, the harden¬ 
ing of Pharaoh’s heart, as the judicial act and pun¬ 
ishment of God (Exod. iv. 21 ; vii. 3), and at the 
same time as Pharaoh’s own act and guilt (ix. 34). 
David certainly could not mean to say that he sinned 
with the intention of glorifying God—which would 
have destroyed the sincerity of his repentance, and 
exposed him to the just condemnation of Paul in 
ver. 8—but that his sin was overruled by God for 
the greater manifestation of His justice. God never 
does evil, nor wills any man to do evil, in order 
that good may come out of it, but He exercises His 
power, wisdom, and love in overruling all evil for 
good. It is not the sinner who glorifies God through 
his sin, but God who glorifies Himself through the 
sinner. Comp, also the remarks of Hupfeld and 
Hengstenberg on Ps. li. 6.—P. S.] 

Ver. 5. But if our unrighteousness, Ac. [A 
new objection which might be suggested by the 
omoq in ver. 4; namely, if man’s sin redounds to 
the glory of God, and sets His righteousness in a 
clearer light (as in the case of David), it is a means 
to a good end, and hence it ought not to be pun¬ 
ished. Paul admits the premise, but denies the con¬ 
clusion, ver. 6.—P. S.] Meyer takes here adsxia 
in a very general and comprehensive sense, without 
regard to the legal element contained in it, and ex¬ 
plains: “an abnormal ethical disposition.”* By this 
definition the wicked, the unholy, the bad, can be 
denoted ; but unrighteousness is misconduct in oppo¬ 
sition to the law and the right. On <n>e»<rrdvo», 
see the Lexica; also Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11, Ac. 
[also Textual Note •]. 

What shall we say? Ti Iqovptr. A 

* [Oosnp. Hodge: “ hSudu is not to be taken in the ra- 
ctricted sense of injustice, nor as equivalent to AwwrU in 
the preceding verse, bnt in the comprehensive sense of un- 
righUoumesty wickedness . It Is the opposite of Succuoovni, 
rectitude, righteousness , which includes all moral excel¬ 
lence.”—P. B.j 


form which often occurs in Paul (chap. iv. 1; vi. 1, 
Ac.). It is peculiar to rabbinical dialectics, and k 
very common in the Talmud (quid est dicendum *), 
It is a formula of meditation on a difficulty, a prob> 
lem, in which there is danger of a false conclusion. 
It was also in use among the classics. [See Tho¬ 
luck.] The sentence, if our unriqhteousneety Ac^ is 
true, but the following conclusion Ib rejected as false. 
The Apostle certainly assumes that an unbelieving 
Jew could raise this objection, but he makes it him¬ 
self. This is evident, first, from the interrogative 
form; second, from the position of the question m 
such a manner that a negative answer is expect¬ 
ed ; f third, from the addition: humanly speak¬ 
ing, xara ar&Qtonor Xtyio. This expression 
is common among the rabbis, “ as men speak ” (see 
Tholuck); the term ar&qionirvH; iaJuir [ftutHone 
,o<jui] also occurs in the classics [see the examples 
quoted by Tholuck]. The expression xara ar&o.y 
resting on the antithesis between God and man, de¬ 
notes, with Paul, now the opposition between the 
common sinful conduct and opinions of men, and 
the conduct and opinions in the light of revelation; 
and now the opposition between common human 
rights and customs and the theocratic rights (GaL 
iii. 16, and other places). From this addition it 
does not follow that the question, pi] adtxoc, most 
he regarded as affirmative (see Meyer, against Phi¬ 
lippi). [The phrase xara ar&gotn or proves 
nothing against inspiration. The Apostle here puts 
himself into the place of other men, using their 
thoughts and arguments, but expressly rejecting 
them.—P. S.1 

Ver. 6. For then how shaU God judge the 
world ? This does not mean: God would then not 
be able to judge the world; but, according to the 
usual explanation: Since it is universally agreed 
among religious people that God will be the Judge 
of the world, the conclusion alluded to must be 
rejected. The argument is therefore a reductio ad 
absurdum (Riickert: the proof is weak !) Coc- 
ceius [Reiche], Olshausen, and others, refer xoapoq 
(according to rabbinical usage of language) to the 
Gentile world, and the proof is thus conceived: 
Even Gentile idolatry must bring to light the glory 
of the true God; and yet God will judge the Gen¬ 
tile world. Therefore the unbelief of some Jews 
cannot escape the judgment, even though their un¬ 
righteousness corroborates the righteousness of God. 
But there is no proper foundation for this explana¬ 
tion in the text; and besides, it would only remove 
a smaller difficulty by a greater one, and in a way 
that would commend itself only to Jewish prejudice. 
The New Testament idea of the general judgment is 
universal. Even the antithesis of xd<r/*oc and /fa. 
aUna too Qtov cannot be applied here. With tbs 

t [Mi? Mum 4 ; in negative interrogations Mn, 
dock nicht /) is used when a negative, <r& (noxne)when a 
positive answer is expected. See Winer, p. 476 ; Hartnn& 
Partite. ii. 88; and Mever tn toe.; against Rftokert and 
Philippi, Paul does not ask: Is not God unjust 7 bnt, I* 
God unjust! expecting a negative reply: and he apolo 
giaes even for putting the question in this form.—P. S.J 

t (Calvin : “ Sumit argumenlum ab ipsius Dei q0cio qus 
probet id esse impossibile; judicabit Deus kune mvndum. 
erpo irquslus esse non potest Bo, substantially. Grotius 
Tholuck, De Wette, Riickert, KAllner, Meyer, Hodge. li 
seems that the Apostle here assumes the very thing he i* 
to prove. But he reasons from acknowledged premises: 
God is universally oonoeived as the Judge of all mankind; 
this necessarily implies that He is Just. The opposite la 
inconsistent with the idea of God as Judge, and with tto 
nature of the judgment.—P. 8.] 
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mud explanation (Tholuck, Mejer, and others) it explanation is contained already in the translation 
may nevertheless be asked, whether a sentence [See Textual Notes 10 and “.] The Apostle says 
which has been dismissed with gij yivowo, stands in first, God does not declare wrath on au who have 
further need of a proof. According to our construe- glorified his faithfulness by their unfaithfulness* 
tion, the sentence can also be explanatory, and stand Granted that His covenant faithfulness has, by meant 
in connection with the following (see below). of my unfaithfulness, shown itself more powerful 

Vera. 7, 8 . But if the truth of God, sc The and conspicuous to His glory (chap. v. 8 ), that is, ' 
objection of ver. 7 appears only to repeat that of that I have finally become a believer—now ? am 
ver. 5; therefore it is difficult to connect it with what I also still judged as a sinner ? Answer: Ho. And 
precedes. The difficulty is solved as follows: ( 1 .) Cal- therefore we would by no means continue in un- 
Yin, Beza, Grotius [Bengel, Riickert], Philippi, and belief, as those Twit; in ver. 8 , in order, by wicked 
others think that the objection of ver. 5 is only conduct, to accomplish a good purpose, God’s glory 
continued and established in ver. 7 ; and the words —which is the principle laid by some to our charge. 
koctcb av&pmnov Xiyot to xon/iov (ver. 6 ) should be Men who act thus (and the twit; do act thus) are 
read, according to Philippi, parenthetically, os a pre- justly condemned. Here the aktj&ksa of God is the 
liminary outburst of apostolic indignation. By this agent, and t ptifcga is the object. In ver. 5, there 
means, the dialectics assume the shape of an in- was the reverse, the otdmla of man being the agent, 
volved controversy, in which the Apostle prema- and God’s righteousness the object In ver. 7 the 
turely interrupts the opponent Tholuck believes question is concerning the predominance or conquest 
that he can produce similar examples in proof of (see v. 20 ) on the side of the aXy&na for the honor / 

this (chap. vii. 25, and Gal. iii. 8 , 4). ( 2 .) Meyer: of God; in ver. 6 , the question is merely concern- 
“The ink's nwq sown 6 tor xoapov (ver. 6 ) ing the bringing of the truth to light The solution 
is now confirmed thus: The fact already considered of the difficulty lies in the intpivot vatv .—On 
(ver. 4 f.), that God’s truth is glorified by the lie of the different explanations of xayoi, see Tholuck. 
man, removes every ground for supposing that an I as well as others [De Wette, Alford]; even I, a 
unrighteous God (sic /), who is to juage the world, Jew [Bengel]; even I, a Gentile [Coccej., Ols- 
will judge man as a sinner,” Ac. Apart from the hausenl; even I, Paul [Fritzsche]; even I, who 
quaint construction of the thought, the true state- have added to the glorification of God [De Wette, 
ment in ver. 5 would be treated as untrue. [De Tholuck]. \ 

Wette, Alford, Hodge, though differing somewhat Ver. 8 . [As we are blasphemously (not, alan- 
in detail, likewise regard vers. 7 and 8 as the ampli- derously) reported. The blasphemy refers not 
fication and confirmation of the answer given in ver. only to Paul, but in the last instance to God, whose 
6 to the objection stated in ver. 5. U this objec- holy and righteous character is outraged by the iro- 
tion be valid, then not only may every sinner claim pious maxim, to do evil that good may come.]—In 
exemption, but it would follow that it is right to do reference to the ot», we must observe that, in con- 
evil that good may come. This is certainly a more sequence of attraction, the n ott/a ot f4 tv is united 
easy and natural connection than the one under ( 1 .), with Xlyuv .— The xa#d>v fiXaotprjpovy *6 a 
and best explains the yap. But if we read ti 6 /, leads us to conclude that the Jews charged the 
we must regard ver. 7 as introducing a new ob- Apostle, or the Christians in general, with the * 

jection, as in a dialogue between the Apostle and alleged principle: The end sanctifies the means 
an interlocutor—an objection which is indignantly (Tholuck, Calvin). Usual acceptation: the doctrine 
resented by Paul as a blasphemous slander. But of superabounding mercy (chap. v. 20 ) is meant (see 
see the remarks under the next heads.—P. S.] Tholuck). Meyer: “The labors of the Apostle 
18 .) Even if we find here, according to Thodoret, among tne Gentiles could occasion such slanders on 
the language of a Jew in dispute with the Apostle, the part of the Jews.” According to the view of 
the sentence does not appear to be the continuation the Jews, the Christians converted the Gentile world 
of the thought of ver. 5. Then the Jew has first to Monotheism, by betraying and corrupting the 
drawn the conclusion from ver. 5 that God is unjust covenant of the Jews.—Whose condemnation is 
if He punish sins by which He is glorified. Here just. The mv does not refer directly to the slan- 
he would deduce the conclusion, from ver. 4 } that derers as such, since this is an accessory notion, but 
the man, who by his ytitOfiat contributes to the to the principle, let us do evil that good may come, 
glory of God, is neither a sinner, nor punishable; and to the fact lying at its root, the hardness of the 
rather, that he may do evil that good may come. Jews in unfaithfulness , as they more clearly showed 
Thus two cases, which would constitute a parallel the covenant faithfulness of God. But, indirectly, 
to chap. ii. 3, 4—the first case denoting fanaticism, the chaige of those slanderers is also answered at 
the other, antinomianism. But there are considers- the same time. Ver. 7 favors our explanation. [«* 
tions presented by the text itself against this view, refers to the subject in nosyawpfv, to those who 
First, the yap at the beginning of ver. 7 ; which, speak and act according to this pernicious and bias- 
for this reason, has been removed by many Codd. phemous maxim.—P. 6.] 

(B. D., Ac., the Vulgate, Ac.) as an impediment to 

the proper understanding of the passage. Then the Tbxkd Pa&agjlafh, vmls. 8-20. 

sorist, intpiootvof v, which Meyer thinks should 

be understood from the standpoint of the general The transition of the covenant of law to the 
judgment (Tholuck regards it as present, with Lu- covenant of grace is already indicated in the preced- 
ther). Further, Meyer must interpolate a ri before ing paragraph. This is brought to pass in part by 
the in ver. 8 (ri pij, quidni )). Also, if Paid the constant unfaithfulness of individuals, and in 
be not permitted to speak in the name of the un- part by the transitory unfaithfulness of others. In 
believing Jew and interrupt himself, an ijfisiq must every case Israel’s sin is manifested in this covenant, 
stand before pkaaipr}yovfit&CL We are therefore Ver. 9. What then? It must not be read, 
of the opinion that the hypothesis of the interlocu- with (Ecumenius [Koppe, Hofmann, Th. Schott], ri 
don of the obstinate Jew is not correct. (4.) Our oi% npot/ofitO-a [omitting the interrogation sige 
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after our] ; against which is the ov. The introduo- 
tion of tne result refers to the foregoing section 
under the point of view that Israel certainly has 
advantages on the objective side, but none on the 
Subjective. This is now extended further. IIqo* 
yofit&a. Explanations: 1. The middle voice here 
nas the signification of the active: Have we [the 
Jews] the preference? do we excel? have we an 
advantage ? (Theophylact, (Ecumenius, the old com¬ 
mentators in general.! Also De Wette, who says: 
This is the only suitable sense.* Therefore the read¬ 
ing 7zooxari/of*(v. Meyer urges against this view: 
(a.) The usage of language; f (b) the previous ad¬ 
mission of Israel’s advantage [ver. 2, noXv xard 
ndvra r^onor, which seems to conflict with ov 
navtwq, ver. 9.—P. S.]. 2. The middle voice in 
the signification of: to hold before, to hold for one’s 
protection. Hemsterhuys, Venema, Ac. (Fritzsche, 
figuratively: Do we need a pretext ?) Meyer: Have 
we a protection ? That is, have we something with 
which to defend or screen ourselves ? Against this, 
Tholuck raises the objection that the verb, in this 
case, should have an accusative. [Have we any 
thing for a pretext? Answer: Nothing (instead of: 
Not at all, not in the least).—P. SJ 3. The pas¬ 
sive construction ((Ecumenius II., Wetstein, Storr). 
[(Ecumenius takes the word as the question of a 
Gentile: Are we surpassed by the Jews? Wet¬ 
stein, as the question of a Jew: Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles? Reiche and Olshausen: Are we 
preferred by God ? This last form of the passive 
rendering agrees, as to sense, with the active ren¬ 
dering sub No. 1. But the Apostle is not speak¬ 
ing here of God’s favor, but of man’s sin, and 
shows that the Jews, though highly favored by God, 
are yet subjectively no better, and even more 
guilty, than the Gentiles.—P. S.] 4. The middle 
form was most easily applicable to the intransitive, 
to be prominent, to excel; therefore we translate, 
u Are we ahead, or, better ? ” Tholuck properly 
calls to mind that so many of the Greek fathers 
have taken no exception to the middle form. It is 
quite against the context when Olshausen [?] and 
Reiche read the word as a question of the Gentiles 
(shall we be preferred ?).—Ov ndvrmq, Not in 
the least. Grotius, and others [Wetstein, Roll- 
ner], literally: not altogether, not tn all respects [as 
in 1 Cor. v. 10, where ndmw: limits the prohibi¬ 
tion.—P. S.] This is contrary to the context. [For 
the Apostle proves the absolute equality of guilt 
before the law. ov, ndmwq is here = ndvrcaq ov , 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; ndvrtoq strengthens the negation, 
no, in no loiee ; not eU all; wdtmu>q (Theophylact); 
nequaquam (Vulgate); durchaus nicht; nein, gam 
und gar, L e., nein, in keiner Weise, keineswegs . 


• [So also the Vulgate ( prteceUimus), Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, E. V., Qrotius, Bengal, Tholuck. R&ckert (2d ed.), 
Reiche, Philippi, Baur, Bloomfield, ’ * 

Hodge, who Have, with De Wette, tl 


. Wordsworth, 
_ , 4 this is the only In¬ 

terpretation which suite here.—P. &] 

7 [Sometimes, however, the middle and the active form 
of the same verb are used without a perceptible difference; 
as in Luke xv. 6, avymhsl row* ; ver. 9, ovyicoAcirat 

rfe (&cooi ding to Lachmaim; while Tischendorf reads 

the active); James iv. 2 f., oircerc and aireloSe ; Acts xvi. 
16, ; xix, 24, wopcivero, prmstabat. Comp. Winer, 

Qramm.,o. 240 f., 7th ed. There is, it is true, no example 
of the active use of vpofxopot. But the middle voioe may 
have been preferred here to the active, because the Apostle 
speaks of a superiority which the Jews claimed for them¬ 
selves. for their benefit ; oomp. m*mrhw waptx&fttxot Turov, 
Titus li. 7. This, then, comes to the interpretation of Lange, 
tub No. 4. The reading of Cod. Boomer: wpMrartfxopey 
tejKotrtfr, g.veft the same sense.—P. S.] 


This sense was probably indicated by the emphath 
pronunciation of nartwq, and a stop after ov. In 1 
Cor. v. 10, on the contrary, the ndrziaq, non omnimo 
limits the prohibition contained in ov. Comp. Winer, 
p. 616, and Meyer in loc. —P. S.]—For we have 
before charged, ngoejtta<rdpt&a. Namely, 
in the previous part of ‘the Epistle [l. 18 ff., with 
reference to the Gentiles; il 1 £, with reference to 
the Jews.—P. S.]. The ngoanxnofhu [from alria, 
motive , reason, and in a forensic sense, charge, 
ground of accusation ] is a compound word without 
example.*—Under sin [tV dfiaqtlar two*]. Not 
merely, are sinners (Fritzsche). Meyer: are gov¬ 
erned by sin. He denies, against Hofinann, that tbs 
question here is concerning the puniahableness or 
guilt of sin [which is to be inferred afterwards from 
the fact of iV dfiaqriav two*]. But this is implied 
in ixIthut&cu. The alria is the ground of the charge 

Vers. 10-19. As it is written, [yiyoax- 
tou occurs nineteen times in this Epistle.—r. S.] 
Paul bad previously proved the guilt of the Jews from 
their living experience, with only a general allusion 
to the Scriptures; he now confirms bis declaration 
in the strongest way by Scripture proofs. Under 
the presupposition of exact knowledge of die Old 
Testament, rabbinical writers also connect various 
testimonies without specifying the place where they 
may be found. At the head there stands Ps. xiv. 
1-8, from ver. 10 to ver. 12, where we have a de¬ 
scription of universal sinfulness as well of the Jews 
as of the Gentiles. There then follows a combina¬ 
tion from Ps. v. 9 and cxl. 3 and Ps. x. 7, in vers. 
18, 14, as a description of sins of the tongne. Then 
Isa. lix. 7, 8, quoted in vers. 16, 17, as a delineation 
of sins of commission. Finally, Ps. xxxvi. 1, in 
ver. 18, as a characterization of the want of the fear 
of God lying at the root of alLf The quotations 
are free recollections and applications from the Sep- 
tuagint [yet with several deviations], finally, in 
ver. 19, there follows the explanation that these 
charges were throughout just as applicable to the 
Jews as to the Gentiles, and indeed chiefly to the 
Jews. [The passages quoted describe the moral 
corruption of the times of David and the prophets, 
but indirectly of all times, since human nature is es¬ 
sentially the same always and everywhere. In Pa 
xiv. the general application is most obvious, and 
benoe it is quoted first.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. There is none righteous. [Paul 
uses tiixcuoq for , LXX.: nouav ZQ>iaro m 

rnra, doer of good.] Refers the nouor xg^aronjra 
of the Septuagint to the law. The want of right 
eowmess is the inscription of the whole; not as 
Paul’s word (Kollner, Ac.), but as free quotation 
from Ps. xiv. 

Ver. 11. There is none that unders tandeth. 
While 6 ffvvtotr J represents the receptivity of the 
religious understanding, Ixti/Twrg denotes the do. 



* [Meyer: 1. Sinful condition (yen. 10-12); 2. infill 
manifestations , in word (13,14), and in deed (16-17); 3. tbs 
source of sin (18).—P. 8.] 

t [mwe, aooording to the aooentoation of T^hm»«n 
or ovwov, aa Alford aocentnatee. It is the usual form in 
the 3eptuagint for <rwtti'c (oomp. Rom. iU. 11: Matt. i>H- 
23, var.), and is derived from the obsolete root ovrUw for 
wWfw, See Winer, p. 77 (f 14, 3). It answers to the 
Hebrew , a word often used to ex pr e ss the rigfcj 

understanding of religious truth.—P. 8.] 

| (Stronger than the simple verb; oomp. 1 Pet. L 16 
very frequent in the LXX.; Meyer.—P. 8.1 
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rir* and effort of the spirit. See the original text, 
where the negation is characterised as God's fruitless 
request [See Textual Hole “.] 

Ver. 12. They are all gone out of the 
way (-WO; nb« 3 ).—The troq, down to one 

ind [A Hebraism, *instH33, for ohdi #Is, not 90 
much as one. Comp, the Latin ad unum omnes , 
which likewise includes all.—P. S.] 

Yer. 18. An open sepulchre. Estius [Ben- 
gel, Tholuck, Hodge]: breathing out the noxious 
odor of corruption. Meyer prefers the meaning: 
As rapacious and insatiable as a grave which awaits 
the corpse; in this sense, the quiver of the Chal¬ 
deans is called “ an open sepulchre," Jer. v. 16— 
i. e., destructive (also Galvin, and others). But thus 
ver. 15 would be anticipated.—They nave used 
deoeit. The imperfect idoXsouaav* denotes 
continuous action; they have become deceivers for 
the future; that this is their settled character.— 
The poison of asps. Behind the cunning of false¬ 
hood there is deadly malice. 

Yer. 14. Foil of cursing. The gross, passion¬ 
ate form of ungodly speech, alternating with double- 
tongued, false language. The bitterness or ani¬ 
mosity of their hateful selfishness is the standing 
ground of their cursing. [Paul here condenses the 
translation of the Septuagint, omitting the “ deceit," 
as he had already mentioned it in ver. 18.—P. S.] 

Vers. 16-17. Their feet are swift. The sym¬ 
bol of their excited course of conduct. [On the 
‘lightest provocation they oommit murder. Paul 
1 ere again condenses the sense of Isa. lix. 7.] Their 
many different ways, foil of destruction [avr- 
ryiptta, literally, concussion, bruising together, 
then calamity , destruction ] and misery [ralat- 
n m p i a ], (destruction the cause, misery the re¬ 
sult) are, as the ways of war of all against all, 
contrasted with the one way of peace [ 6 do* 
17 ^]. By this we must undoubtedly under¬ 
stand not merely a way in which they should enjoy 
peace (Meyer), but an objective way of peace in 
which they should become the children of peace. 
[The way that leads to peace, in opposition to the 
ways which lead to ruin and misery.] Oh x tyro)- 
car, Grotius: Hebrms neecire aliquis dicitur quod 
non curat (Jer. iv. 22 ). 

[Yer. 18. This quotation from Pa. xxxvi. 1 goes 
back to the fountain of the various sins enumerated. 
The fear of God, or piety, is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom and the mother of virtue; the want of that 
fear, or impiety, is the beginning of folly and the 
mother of vice.—P. 8 .] 

Yer. 19. Now we know. The Jews, indeed, 
would not readily admit this, but were inclined to 
refer such declarations exclusively to the Gentiles. 
[But the passages above quoted from the Psalms 
and the Prophets, speak not of heathen as heathen, 
but of fallen men as such, and therefore are applica¬ 
ble to Jews as well—P. S.]—The law. This is 
the Old Testament, especially in its legal relation [as 
a norm or rule to which they should conform their 
faith and conduct; John x. 84, where our Lord 
quotes a Psalm as in 44 the law" and other pas- 
ages]. — Who are under the law. That is, the 
Jews; also particularly from the legal standpoint. 
Cilov and others have understood, by the law, the 


* (An Alexandrian and Hellenistic form for ttoA/ovr; 
IM Stars, Dial. Alex., p. 61, and Winer, p. 74, where simi¬ 
lar examples are quoted: aa etxocar for etyor, HiSocar for 
Wi ser, ocrar, fytyoaar, elSooar, Ac. —P. 8.1 


law as distinguished from the gospel; and the ex 
pression, “ those who are under the law," as mesn 
iog all men. But this is application, not expU 
nation.— That ovary mouth may be stopped. 
On the question whether lira may be understood 
ixfia Ttxwq fso that, instead of tn order that ], see 
Tholuck and Meyer. Here it evidently designates 
the one purpose of the law, to produce the knowl¬ 
edge of sin, but other purposes are not excluded. 
The 9 pa trot** to axofia (Pa. evil 42) means, 
in a religious relation, that it represents men aa 
ara 7 zoioyijrovq at the tribunal of Divine justice; so 
that they u cannot answer God one of a thousand." 
—The whole world. [Not to be restricted, with 
Grotius: maxima pars hominum, but all men, Jews 
as well as Gentiles.] Paul has already declared this 
of the heathen portion in chap. 1 20 , 82. —[Should 
beoome (ylrtjt a»), in their own conviction, 
guilty, subject to justice, vnodsxoq = xara- 
xptro<,‘> troyoq dixy, vnoxtlptroq xiftotgiau;, »f. e., 
not only guilty , but convicted of guilt, and there¬ 
fore obnoxious to punishment (strqff&llig ).— Before 
God, to whom satisfaction for sin us due.—P. S.] 

Ver. 20.* Because ( Desehalb weU). Since 
J»ot* can be proptereajquod ( because) as well as 
vropterea (therefore), Tholuck [with Bern and 
Morus] prefers propterea, the conclusive form. But 
the Apostle here goes farther out, and comes to that 
universal condemnatory judgment of the law. [See 
Textual Note ”] 

By works of the law. Explanations of 

rofio's: 

1. The ritual law (Theodoret, Pelagius. Cornelius 
a Lapide, Sender, Ammon, and others).f On the 
contrary, Augustine £ and Thomas Aquinas already 
referred to the concluding* sentence of the verse: 
44 by the law comes knowledge of sin." Paul, more¬ 
over, understands the word law throughout in its 
totality, although he does not ignore its several parts 
and differences. [The decalogue is merely the quin¬ 
tessence of the whole law. The antithesis is not: 
the ceremonial law and the moral law, but: works 
of the law and works of faith.—P. S.] 

2. The Mosaic law alone [but as a whole, both 
moral and ritual] is meant (Meyer). [So also Phi¬ 
lippi : the whole revealed law as an undivided unity, 
yet with special regard to the moral law.—P. 8 .] 
But against this is, that Paul speaks here, and in the 


• [On this important Terse, Dr. Hodge (pp. 125-1 S3) la 
very frill and clear; while Alford and Wordsworth pass it 
over very slightly.—P. S.l 

t [Several Roman Catholic and Rationalistic commenta¬ 
tors meet from opposite extremes on Pelagian ground, and 
reeolve the meaning of this passage simply into this 1 that 
men are not justified by any external rites or oeremonial 
works, such as circumcision and sacrifices, but only by 
moral acts of the heart and will. But the prevailing Rom¬ 
ish doctrine is, that works of the law are works done before 
regeneration, which have only the merit of oongruity; 
while the works done after regeneration, and therefore 
under the impulse ol Divine grace, have the merit of oon- 
dignity, and are the ground of acceptance with God.—P. 8.] 

X (De spirilu et Utera ad Marcellinum , cap. 8: “ Nec 
audiunt quod legunl: * quia non justificabitur ex Uge omnis 
caro coram Deo’ (Rom. iii. 20). Potest enim Jieri coram 
homtnibu *, non autem coram illo qui cordis iptius et intimm 
voluntatis inspector est. ... Ac ne quisquam putaret Me 
apostolum ex lege dixisse neminem justificari , quss in sacra- 
mentis veteribus mulla continet figurata prsocepta. unde etian 
ipsa est circumcitio camis . . . continue eutgunseit quam 
legem dissent, et ail: * Per legem enim cognilio peocati ’ (Bom. 
in. 20).*' Augustine agrees with the Reformers in the do©- 
trine of total depravity and salvation by free grace without 
works, hut agrees with the Roman Catholic view of the 
meaning of Justification, as being a continuous process ** 
sentially identical with sanctification.—P. 8.1 
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previous Terse, of the guilt of aU men before the 

8. De Wette accepts it as merely the moral law, 
and not also the ritual law. The works of the law, 
as they were performed by the Jews, and would also 
have been performed by the Gentiles, if they had 
been placed under the law (Riickert). 

4. The law in a deeper and more general sense, 
•s it was written not only on the Decalogue, but also 
in the heart of the Gentiles, and embracing moral 
deeds of both Gentiles and Jews (Tholuck [also 
Btorr, Flatt, Stuart]). Certainly it is plain From 
the context, that the Jewish vo^o*,* here represents 
a universal legislation. [The Apostle includes the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews under the sentence of 
condemnation, because they do not come up to their 
own standard of virtue, as required by their inner 
law of conscience; il 16.—P. S.] 

But what are works of the law [tqya ropov] ? 
Explanations: 

1. Works \ produced by the law, without the im¬ 
pulse of the Holy Spirit [roftov as genetivus auctoru 
or causes], So especially Roman Catholic exposi¬ 
tors, as bellarmine [Augustine, Thomas Aquinas]; 
and also some Protestants, as Usteri, Meander, Pin 
lippi [Olshausen, Hofmann, even Luther; see Tbo- 
luck, p. 187]. Philippi: “ Hot the works which the 
law commands — for he who does these is really 
righteous (ii. 18)—but those which the law effects 
(or which the man who is under the law is able by 
Its aid to bring forth).” The deeds of the law are 
tqya rexqd (Heb. vi. 1); the roftoq cannot 

<rcu [Gal. iil 21], although it is complete in its 
method and destination. On Luthers distinction 
between doing the works of the law and fulfilling 
the law itself see Tholuck. 

2. The deeds required or prescribed by the law. 
Protestant expositors, e. g., Gerhard, who includes 
also the bona opera rations objecti. [So also Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, Beza, Riickert, Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Meyer, Hodge. In this view, the tgya rofiov 
include all good works, those after regeneration as 
well as those before. Even Abraham, the friend of 
God, was not justified by his works, but by faith. 
The law of the Old Testament is holy, just, and 
good, and demands perfect conformity to the will of 
God, which is true holiness. But even our best 
works, done under the gospel and under the influ¬ 
ence of Divine grace, are imperfect, and can there¬ 
fore be no ground of justification. Hence the most 
holy men of all ages and churches never depend on 
their own works, but on the work and merits of 
Christ, for final acceptance with God.—P. S.J 

8. Tholuck combines the two explanations [p. 
140]: “ The Apostle includes both meanings, so 
that, in some passages, the meaning of the deeds 
required by the law, and, in others, that of the deeds 
produced by the law, appears more prominent” 
but, from the very nature of the case, the deeds 
required by the law, and those produced by the law, 
correspond to each other on the legal standpoint 
The unity of both are the works of the legal stand¬ 
point, as it may be found also among the heathen 
ft g n Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles). The 
aw is, for those subjected to it, an analytical letter, 
which is related to the external work; but, on the 
contrary, for those who seek God, it is a synthetical 
symbol, which is related to the disposition of the 
heart The former meaning applies certainly to 
every man, but only tc introduce him to the under¬ 
standing » 4 its second signification Those who 


know it only in the former meaning, always seek 

i 'us till cation lx ronov and 1 $ foyov , until they art 
S igt&tiat; (chap, ii 8), and only become acquaint 
ed with an apparent righteousness of a perusal 
character. So, on the other hand, the cup&aqaicm 
tgrovrxe^ in all their efforts to fulfil the law, are 
more and more convinced of the impossibility of a 
righteousness by works. The requirement of the 
law, therefore, as well as its operation, continually 
impels—in the moral, still more in the religious 
sphere—by means of the knowledge of sin, far be 
yond the legal standpoint to faith itself. Therefore 
the remark frequently made; “ not as if complete 
obedience to the law would be insufficient for ju* 
titication ” (Meyer), is apt to mislead.* De Wette 
properly remarks: “ It lies in the nature of man, 
and of the law, that this is not fulfilled, and con¬ 
sequently that righteousness cannot be obtained” 
(see James ii. 10). Where the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures speak of righteous persons, those are meant 
who, in their observance of the legal letter, are 
theocratically and ecclesiastically irreproachable, but 
yet do not therein find their comfort (see Luke l 6). 

No flesh. No human being. [With an allusion 
to our weakness and frailty, as we say: No mortal. 
The parallel passage in Ps. cxliii. 2 has, instead: 
no man living. —P. S.] Not even the believer. It 
never occurs to him that he might perfect his justifi¬ 
cation by faith through dead works. [The phrase si 
ndaa oaql is a strong Hebraism, fitb ] 

[Shall (oan) be justified, Ssxasw&gatxas. 
The future refers not to the day of judgment 
(Reiche), for justification takes place already in this 
life; nor to the indefinite, abstract future (Meyer, 
Philippi: whenever justification shall take placed 
but to the moral possibility, or impossibility rather 
(can ever be justified); comp, xgsrti, ver. 6.—P. S.] 
[On the meaning of Ssxasow, to justify, comp, 
the Exeg. Notes on chap. L 17; ii 13; id. 24. It 
is perfectly plain that here, and in the parallel pas¬ 
sage, Gal ii. 16, it can only mean, to declare or yi«£- 
cially pronounce just, not, to make just. This ap¬ 
pears (1.) from Ps. cxliii 2, here referred to (“Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant ; for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified;”) (2). from the aim 
of the passage, which is to confirm by Stars the pre¬ 
ceding sentence: “ that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God ” 
(ver. 19); and (3.) from the addition irdnsor 
altrov, which represents God as Judge , coram Deo 
judice. —Dr. Wieseler, in his exposition of the par¬ 
allel passage, Gal ii. 16 ( Commentar, Ac., pp. 176- 
204), enters into an elaborate discussion of the 
meaning of Ssxasow, of which we will give the sub¬ 
stance in English, anticipating in part our own re¬ 
marks on iii. 24: 

“ The verb Ssxcuovr has, in die Greek, two fun¬ 
damental significations: 

“(1.) to Sixasor nostir xsra (cf. xaxovr 
xsra, to do any one xaxor, harm); that is, to do 
any one justice. It is used in this sense especially 
of a judge, and signifies, to determine justice gen¬ 
erally ; or more specially, according to the result of 
the judging, on the one band, to condemn and ptm- 
ish, as with peculiar frequency in the profane writ¬ 
ers ; or also either to declare guiltless of the charge, 

* [Meyer says this in view of the prindple: m wotmnj 
vtfsov SucausSfaorrai (ii 13), but he immediately adds that 
no human being oan folly oomply with the law that the 
law only makes us more oonsoiona of our moral imperfee 
tions.—P. S.i 
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or to acknowledge, in the case of any one, the claims 
9 / right , which be has; only that the favorable or 
unfavorable judgment, in this fundamental significa¬ 
tion, is always conceived as his dixatov, as de¬ 
served by him. 

“(2.) dixatov 7zom ir t», or viva, to make 
a thing or person righteous; that is, either to ac¬ 
count and declare righteous , or to transfer into the 
right condition ; for the verbs in ow express also a 
bringing out into effect that from which the verb 
is derived; comp. dovXoot, rvq>Xoo> = dorXor and 
rvpJLov nonir. So does d»xouonv n- accordingly 
signify, to account any thing right and equitable , to 
approve, wish, require ; equivalent to d$to7>y. 

“ The biblical usus loquendi of d»x otto fry at¬ 
taches itself to the Hebrew p"*2tn (or pis), of 
which it is commonly the translation in the LXX. 
This, now, for the most part signifies to declare 
righteous (judicially, or in common life); but, to 
make righteous , or, to lead to righteousness, only in 
Dan. xii. 3; Isa. liii. 11. 

“Even so d»xa»ouv, in the Septuagint, fre¬ 
quently signifies, to declare righteous judicially; 
Pa. lxxxii. 8; Exod. xxiii. 7; Dent, xxv. 1; 1 Kings 
viil 32 ; and in common life also, to acknowledge as 
righteous, or, to represent as righteous ; Ezek. xn. 51, 
52; and is interchanged in this sense with dnogiai- 
nvr Sixmo *; Job xxxii. 2; xxvii. 5. On the other 
hand, it is used with extreme infrequency in the 
sense, to make righteous , to transfer into the con¬ 
dition of righteousness ; Ps. lxxiii, 18 ; Is. liii 11; 
Sir. xviii. 22. 

“ Thus far our examination has afforded the re¬ 
sult, that dtxo uoTnf can, it is true, signify also, to 
make righteous, as well in profane Greek (in this, 
according to the second fundamental signification), 
as in the LXX., but that this signification has, in the 
use of the language, receded decidedly into the back¬ 
ground in comparison with the forensic and judicial. 

“To still less advantage does the signification, 
to make righteous, appear in the New Testament 
use. Leaving out of view the passages in question, 
where \ dixcuova&cu I qytov *6/4 or, or dux nlo- 
rtwc, is spoken of, there does not occur a single 
passage in which the signification to make right- 
eous is found. (Besides the passages mentioned 
above, the verb occurs Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 29, 
85; x. 29; Rom. iii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. xxii. 
11.*) This fact cannot but be most unfavorable to 
the assumption of the signification, to make right - 
#*ut, in the remaining passages.”—P. S.] 

For by the law (oomes) a knowledge of 
sin. Tholuck would supply only (no more than) a 
knowledge; but Iniyvwaui is exact, living, in¬ 
creasing knowledge. The antithesis laid down by 
Chrysostom—that the law, far from being able to 
take away sin, only first brings it to knowledge-— 
needs still the supplementary thought, that it is just 
this knowledge which is the preliminary condition 
for the removal of sin. [The law, being the revela¬ 
tion of the holy and perfect will of God, exhibits, by 
contrast, our own sinfulness, and awakens the desire 
after salvation. This sentence of Paul, together with 
his declaration that the law is a ncuSaywyos to lead 
to Christ (Gal. iii 24, 25), contains the whole phi- 
loeopby of the law, as a moral educator, and is the 
best and deepest thing that can be said of it. Ew&ld 
justly remarks of our passage: “ Mit diesen Worten 

* Ilf SucouiSifrt fn should be the true reading, against 
wMi*. however. Lachmaxm and Tischendorf.—P. 8.) 


triffl Paulus den tiefsten Kern der Sache ; ” ». e. 
with these words Paid hits the nail on the head, and 
penetrates to the inmost marrow of the thing, yds 
is well explained by Galvin: “ A contrario r&Mod 
natur . . . quando ex eadem scatebra non prods*tat 
vita et mors.” —P. S.] 


DOCJTBXNAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Chap, it 25-29. The elder theology has 
properly regarded circumcision as a federal sacra* 
ment of the Old Testament, and as the preliminary 
analogue or type of New Testament baptism; just 
as the Passover feast was an Old Testament type of 
the Lord’s Supper. And thus far did the 
represent the whole of Judaism, which is proved by 
the fact that Paul used tliis term to designate the 
Jews (see also Gal. v. 3). But it is easy to go astray 
on the biblical meaning of circumcision, as on tbe 
law of tbe Sabbath, if we do not bear in mind that 
we have to deal with institutions which comprehend 
many points of view. Thus, the Sabbatic law is 
first a religious and moral command of God among 
the Ten Commandments (Exod. xx. 8 ff.). But it 
is likewise a religious and lituigical, or Levitic&l 
command on worship (according to Lev. xxiii. 8). 
In the latter sense, it is abrogated as a mere Old 
Testament form, as far as Christians are concerned ; 
or, rather, it has been supplanted by the divine* 
human creation of a new day “ of the great congre¬ 
gation”—the Lord’s Day. But the religious and 
ethical command of the Sabbath in the Decalogue 
has become a religious and ethical principle, which, 
in its educating and legal form, has connected itself 
with Sunday. In the same way is circumcision a 
synthesis. The foundation of it was a very old, 
sporadic, oriental custom (Epistle of Barnabas, chap, 
ix.*). It was made to Abraham, according to chap. 

iv. 11, a symbolical seal of his fitith; which is cer¬ 
tainly the sacrament of the covenant of promise. 
But then Moses also made it, in a more definite 
sense, an obligation of the law (Exod. iv. 25; Jos. 

v. 2 ff.). The law was the explication of circum¬ 
cision, and circumcision was the concentration of the 
law. While, therefore, the law was annulled in re¬ 
gard to Christians by faith, circumcision was also 
annulled; or, rather, the New Testament symbol 
took its place, and the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
promise—the new birth of faith—was connected with 
it. Tholuck thinks (p. 114) it is a contradiction, 
that, according to the elder theology,f faith in the 
Messiah was the condition of the Divine promise in 
circumcision; while, according to Paul, the ftdfil- 
ment of the law was this condition. But Paul cer¬ 
tainly knew of no other fulfilment of the law than 
that in the Messianic faith, which became, finally, 
faith in the Messiah. On p. 117, Tholuck himself 
refers to tbe inward character of tbe requirements 
of Judaism. 

2. The great importance which the Apostle at 

* [Pseudo-Barnabas says, l. c. : “ Thou (addressing tbe 
Jew) wilt say, * Tea, verily the people are circumcised flat 
,a seal.* But so also is every Syrian and Arab, and all <L 
'priests of idols: are these, then, also within the bond of 
this covenant (or, according to the reading of Ood. Sin.: 
their oovenant)! Tea, the Egyptians also vractise dream* 
daion/’—P. 8.J 

t [Tholuck means 44 the old Lutheran conception of dr* 
cumcislon,” and refers to Gerhard (Loc . Thiol. , vol. ix., pp 
12, 30), who teaches that circumcision was a sacrament of 
grace, in which the verbal* * lament / m of Divine promise 
was connected with the matciial element.—P. 8.J 
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laches to what is witAiw—to the sentiment of the 
neart—is plain from his bold antitheses. Notwith¬ 
standing his uncircumcision, the Gentile, by virtue 
of his state of mind, can become a Jew, and vice 
serai 

8. The witnesses adduced by the Apostle on the 
universality of corruption in Israel, neither preclude 
the antithesis in chap. ii. 7, 8, nor the degrees on 
both sides. 

4. On chap. iii. 8. The covenant of God is 
always perfect according to its stage of develop¬ 
ment. If it generally fails to become apparent, the 
fault always turns out to be man’s. The covenant 
of God is surely no eontrat social —no agreement 
between equal parties. It is the free institution of 
God’s grace. But this institution is that of a true 
covenant, of a personal and ethical mutual relation; 
and whenever the hierarchy, or a Romanizing view 
of the ministry obliterate the ethical obligation on 
the part of man in order to make the sacraments 
magical operations, their course leads to the desecra¬ 
tion and weakening of the covenant acts. 

5. Chap. iii. 4. For our construction of the pas¬ 

sage in Ps. li. 4 f., see the Exeg. Notes on chap. iii. 
4. For another view, see Philippi, p. 81, with refer¬ 
ence to Hengstenberg, Psalms, voL iii., p. 19. [Both 
take in the usual strict sense (rfL- 

uiaq, not Ix/Ja Ttxwc), as does also Gesenius, TTies., p. 
1082: “ eum in finem peccavi, ut illustretur justitia 
tmi; ” and they make the old distinction between 
the matter of sin, which is man’s work, and the 
form of sin, which is in the hands of God.—P. S.] 
Hupfeld also refers the passage to the holy interest 
of God’s government in human offences, but at the 
same time has definitely distinguished the relative 
divine and human parts. Without contending against 
the thought per w, we would refer the onvq not 
to sin itself, but to the perception and knowledge 
of sin. Hence we infer the proposition: All want 
of a proper knowledge of sin on the part of man 
obscures the word of God, and leads to the miscon¬ 
ception of His judgments (as in the talk about fanat¬ 
ical ideas of revelation, gloomy destiny, Ac.). 

6. On the truth of God, see the Exeg. Notes on 
rer. 4. 

7. On iii. 20. By the law is the knowledge of 
sin (see Gal iii. 24). This purpose of the law ex¬ 
cludes neither its usus primus nor the usus tertius. m 
But the three usus mark the developing progress of 
the law from without inwardly, as well in a historical 
as in a psychological view. The first stage [usus 
politicus ] has also its promise. The Jew who lived 
according to the law is justified in the tribunal of 
his priesthood, and has also bis earthly blessing 
( M that it may go well with thee,” Ac.). But the 
subtilty of the law—not to,speak of its first and 
last commandment—and its symbolical transparency 
and spiritualization, impel him, if he be upright, 
further to the pedagogical standpoint, which looks 
to Christ. And with this, he receives the whole 
power for the tertius usus [in regulating his life of 
faith]. 

8 . While the elder theology separated the three 


# [The old Protestant divines speak of a threefold use 
of the law: 1. Usus politicus , or eivitis (in the state, whloh 
oan only be go-emed by laws); 2. twu* eUnchticus, or pss- 
iagogicus (leading to a knowledge of sin and misery); 8. 
mm didacticm , or normativus (regulating the life ox the 
believer). Comp, the Formula Concordia , p. 594 sq. Sim¬ 
ilar to this is the Gherman sentence, that the law is ZligeL, 
Spi'g'h and Riegrl, a restraint, a mirror, and a rule.— 


parts of the law (morals, worship, polity) too fai 
from each other, at present the idea of the law as t 
unit is often so strongly emphasized as to lose sight 
of the fact that, both in the Old Testament as well 
as in the New, cognizance is taken of the differenoi 
of the parts (see Matt. xix. 17; Rom. vil 7) IV 
view to the unity of Hie law, however, prevails is 
the Mosaic and legal understanding of the Old Tea 
lament revelation, as represented by the letters of 
the two tables. 

9. The incapacity of the law to make man right 
eous lies chiefly in this: First, it is a demand on the 
work of the incapable man, who is flesh (no flesh 
shall be justified); but it is not a Divine promise 
and work for establishing a new relation. Then h 
meets man as a foreign will, another law; by which 
means his false autouomy is inclined to resistance, 
because he is alien to himself and to the concurring 
law within his inward nature. Finally, it meets him 
in analytical form and separateness. Man only bfr 
comes susceptible of Divine influences: 1. As they 
are founded in the grace and gift of God; 2. in the 
spontaneous action of voluntary love; 3. in sjib 
thetical concentration. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

(Faox Chap. n. 25 to Chap. xxx. 20.* 

Either, or. As this applied to the Jew accord¬ 
ing to his position in the Old Testament, so does it 
apply to the Christian according to his position in 
the New (ver. 25).—It is not the external possession 
of a saving means that produces blessings, but faith¬ 
fulness in its application (vers. 25-29).—How the 
fact, that the Jew becomes a Gentile, and the Gen¬ 
tile a Jew, can be repeated in our time in various 
contrasts (vers. 25-271—The Jew, proud of the let¬ 
ter and of circumcision, below the condemnatory 
sentence pronounced on the illegal and untircum* 
deed Gentile—a warning for evangelical Christians 
(ver. 27).—Inner life in religion; already the prin¬ 
cipal thing in Judaism, and much more in Christian¬ 
ity (vers. 28, 29).—He who is inwardly pious, re¬ 
ceives praise, not of men, but of God.—God’s 
pleasure or praise of inward faithfulness in piety. 
Herewith it must be seen: 1. How this praise can 
be acquired; 2. In wbat does it consist? (ver. 29).— 
The praise of men and the praise of God (ver. 29). 

What advantage have the Jews ? This question, 
and its answer, exhibit to us the infinitely great 
blessing of Christianity (chap. iii. 1-4).—How Paul 
never ignores the historical significance of his peo¬ 
ple, but triumphantly defends it against every charge 
(comp. chap. ix. 4, 5).—The historical feeling of the 
Apostle Paul (vers. 1—4, 

On chap. iii. 2. God has shown His word to 
Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto Israel (PA 
cxlvii. 19). Why has God spoken to Israel ? 1. Be¬ 
cause He chose this people, out of voluntary oom- 
passion, for His inheritance; 2. Because by this peo¬ 
ple, specially appointed by Him for the purpose, He 
designed to prepare salvation for all the nations of 
the earth.—Do not complain too much at the un¬ 
belief of the world ! For, 1. The unbelievers always 
remain in the minority in real significance, let their 
number be ever so great; 2. Not only does their un¬ 
belief not make the faith (faithfulness) of God with 
out effect; but 8. Rather contributes thereto, bj 
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radiantly showing God’* truthfulness, in contrast 
with all human falsehood (vers. 3, 4). 

On chap, iii 6-8. Why is it impossible that God 
should have desired our unrighteousness for His 
glory ? 1. Because Ood could not then judge the 
world; 2. Because ve would be condemned as sin¬ 
ners by an unjust method.—How far does our un¬ 
righteousness prove the righteousness of God ?— 
God cannot be the author of sin 1 This was ac¬ 
knowledged, 1.. By Abraham, the father of all the 
faithful (Gen. xviii. 26); 2. By Paul, the Apostle of 
all the faithful.—Through God’s providence, good 
continually comes out of evil; but we should never 
■ay, Let us do evil, that good may come!—He who 
■ays, Let us do evil, Ac., 1. Blasphemes God; and 
therefore, 2. Receives righteous condemnation.—The 
principle of the Jesuits, that the end sanctifies the 
means, is nothing else than a hypocritical cloaking 
of the plain words: 14 Let us do evil, that good may 
come.” 

On vers. 9-18. The sinfulness of all, both Jews 
and Greeks: 1. Proved by Paul himself in his de¬ 
scription of their moral depravity; 2. Corroborated 
by the proofs of Holy Scripture from the Psalms, 
Proverbs of Solomon, and the Prophet Isaiah.—As 
Paul appeals to the Old Testament, so should we, in 
order to authenticate truth^ appeal to the whole 
Bible, though first and continually to the New Tes¬ 
tament.—Every doctrine must be scriptural.—Paul a 
master m the application of Scripture: 1. So far as 
he grasps the fulness of the scriptural expression; 
but, 2. He does not thoughtlessly arrange quotations 
from the Scriptures; but, 8. He skilfblly connects 
kindred passages into a beautiful whole. 

On vers. 18-20. The severe preaching of the 
law: 1. To whom is it directed? 2. What does it 


accomplish ?—How far does the law produce knowl¬ 
edge of sin ? 

Luther : Spirit is what God supematurally effects 
in man; letter is all the deeds of nature without 
spirit (chap. ii 29).— 44 God is a sure support; but 
he who trusts in man will want” (chap. iii. 4).— 
David says (Ps. li. 4): 44 Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” Ac. These words would seem to 
mean that man must sin in order that God might be 
just, as Paul would also seem here to say. Yet this 
is not the case; but we shall acknowledge the sin 
of which God accuses us, that He might thereby be 
confessed truthful and just in His law. 

Starke : A true Christian must not despise the 
means of grace: as, attending church, making con¬ 
fession, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper; nor 
should he speak derisively of them because they 
are misused by most persons as a false hope (chap, 
ii. 26).—He who will be comforted by the consid¬ 
eration that he has been baptized in the name of 
Christ, must examine himself whether he has also 
been newly, bom, and walks after the new man: 
where this is not the case, holy baptism is of just 
as little use to him, as circumcision was to the un¬ 
believing Jew* 1 Peter iii 21 (chap. Ii. 29).—In 
worldly courts, injustice often rules; but God will 
ju dge the world in the justest manner (chap, iii 6). 
—When our misery is properly uncovered, oom- 
passion is near; and when we are truly oompas- 
■ionate ourselves, compassion is not far from us 
(chap, iii 12).—The way to grace is open when we 
stand dumb before God (chap, iii 19).—There is 
only one way to salvation, by which men, before, at 
the time of, and after Moses, can be saved (chap. 
Ui 30).— Lange : Oh, how many Christians are put 


to shame at this day by honorable heathen 1 And 
how the latter will rise up against the former on the 
judgment-day 1 (chap. ii. 26 ).—Hedingeb : The new 
creature must be all in all. If this be not the case, 
there is no godly sorrow, no faith, no Christ, no 
hope of salvation (chap. ii. 26).—There is only one 
way to salvation, yet God is at perfect liberty to say 
in what people He will build His Church, and what 
measure of grace and gifts He will give (chap. viii ' 
2).—Here stands the pillar of the evangelical Church, 
the test and comer-stone of the pure, saving gospel 
(chap. iii. 20 ).—Quesnel : A strong proof of origi¬ 
nal sin, because no one who comes into the world is 
righteous, or without sin (chap. iii. 10).—Let love bo 
in the heart, then will loveliness be also in the mouth 
(chap. iii. 14).— Cramer : Learn to distinguish well 
between true and false Jews, true and false Chris¬ 
tians ; the external profession does not constitute a 
true Jew or Christian (chap. ii. 28).—It is not ah 
gold that glitters, and not all show is wisdom. A1 
though the natural reason can devise many conclu¬ 
sive speeches and subtleties, these must not be re¬ 
garded as wisdom in divine things (chap. iii. 6).— 
Nova Bibl. Tub.: The dead members of the Church 
depend upon its external advantages, take their com¬ 
fort in them, and make their boast of them, without 
remembering that they can derive no good from 
them without penitence and faith (chap. iii. 1).— 
Though we be unfaithful, God remaineth faithful 
Ob, let us therefore rely upon His faithfulness and 
promise, and take comfort in the fact that we always 
have a ready entrance to the faithfulness of our God 
(chap. iii. 8). —Osiander: If God is truthful, but 
men false, why do some men believe folly sooner 
than the word of God ? But to God alone belongs 
the praise of righteousness and truth (chap, iii 4). 
—Those who boast of their righteousness before 
God, know neither God’s will nor themselves (chap, 
iii 19). 

Gkrlach : The usefulness of the covenant of 
grace extends on all sides and encompasses all the 
relations of life (chap. iii. 2).—God’s wisdom, om¬ 
nipotence, justice, and love, are glorified either in 
the punishment or conversion of the sinner; the' 
more wicked the sinner, the greater the glory. But 
this glory consists precisely in the death of the sin¬ 
ner, since he either dies to sin, having once lived to 
it; or, with all other sinners, suffers eternal death 
in perdition (chap, iii 4.).—Description of men of 
malignant feeling, who strive to injure others by 
their language. Throat, tongue, and lips—three in¬ 
struments of speech, which utter the words from 
within (chap. iii. 13).—The more complete and deep 
the command, the stronger is its declaration of con¬ 
demnation. and the less can it awaken in us faith 
and hope for salvation (chap, iii 20). 

Lisco: The Christian is aided by the sacrament* 
only when he lives in faith (chap, ii 26).—On what 
the moral worth of man before God depends (vers. 
26, 26).—-Israel’s advantages (chap, iii 1-4).—H< 
who adopts the principle: 44 Let us sin, that good 
may come,” will receive righteous condemnation; 
for God desires to be glorified only ty our obedi. 
©nee; all disobedience is dishonoring His majesty, 
bnt terminates also with the sinner’s destruction 
and likewise extends to the justification ir glo¬ 
rification of the holy and righteous God (chap 
iii 8). 

Heubner : External ecclesiasticism and confer 
sion has value only when it leads to religion of tb« 
heart and life; otherwise, it is onlv the same ai 
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heathenism (chap, ii 2ft).*—The great dJTerence 
between outward and inward Christianity. True 
Christianity is internal (chap. ii. 28).—The true 
worshipper of God is inward, is concealed from the 
world, and is known only to God (chap, it 291— 
The worth and merit of the pious person is exalted 
above all opinion of the world: 1. Because true 
piety by no means passes in the world for the high¬ 
est good, but only that which is profitable, and 
shines; 2. Because men cannot discern this inner, 
pure condition of heart, neither can they credit it 
to others; 8. Because the world cannot reward this 
piety (chap, ii 29).—God's word is committed to 
us; use it aright, support it, propagate it. In many 
places it has disappeared through the fault of men 
(in Asia and Africa), chap, iii 2.—God’s honor 
cannot be touched. Nothing can be charged against 
God; it would be blasphemy to charge Him with 
blame of any kind (chap, iii 4).—God's righteous¬ 
ness becomes the more apparent in proportion to 
the manifestation of man's unrighteousness (chap, 
iii ft).—Every feeling of hatred is the root for a 
willingness to shed blood (chap, iii 1ft).—Every 
man is guilty before God, and subject to His pun¬ 
ishment; but he should also know and confess it 
(chap, iii 19).—The law requires obedience to all 
its commands (chap, iii 20). 

Spkner: When people are wickedly taught to 
sin, so that God may be lauded because of the for¬ 
giveness of sins, it is the same slander which the 
same old slanderous devil charged at that time 
against the apostles, and which is still cast against 
the doctrine of the grace of God (chap, iii 8). 

Be8Skr: Circumcision of the heart is real cir¬ 
cumcision (chap. ii. 29).—'The evangelical theme of 
joy in the Epistle to the Romans is, that God, in 
grace, is just in His words to sinners whom He has 
justified by faith in Jesus (chap, iii 4). 

Langb, on vers. 16-24. The fearful picture of 
warning in the fall of the Jews.—How this picture 
was again presented in the Church before the Ref¬ 
ormation, and now appears in many forms.—Vers. 
2ft-29. Comparison of this passage with Matt, xxiii. 
21-28.—The great vindication here for the believer 
—that God, in His word, confides in him in a cer¬ 
tain measure.—God, in His faithfulness to His cove¬ 
nant, a rock.—How unbelief is against God, and yet 
must serve God's purpose.—Chap, ill 1-8. To have 
an advantage, and yet not to have one.—The testi¬ 
monies of Scripture on the sinfol depravity of man. 
—Vers. 8-19. How vain is the effort to be justified 
by the law: 1. Because 44 by the deeds of the law," 
Ac.; 2. 44 For by the law,” Ac. 

[Burkitt: (condensed) ii. 2ft. The heathen have 
abused but one talent, the light of nature; but we, 
thousands; even as many thousands as we have 
slighted the tenders of offered grace. What a fear- 
fol aggravation it puts upon our sin and misery! 
We must certainly be accountable to God at the 
peat day, not only for all the light we have bad, 
but for all we might have had in the gospel day; 


# [Comp. Archbishop Tillotsos, Sermon on % Tim. ii. 
19 (quoted by James Ford on Romans) •. u Baptism verily 
mrojltetM, If we obey the gospel; but if we walk contrary to 
the preoepts of it, our baptism is no baptism, and our Chris¬ 
tianity is heathenism.” We would say : worse than no bap¬ 
tism, tears* than heathenism. For in proportion to the bleed¬ 
ing Intended, is the curse incurred by abuse. The oase of 
an apostate Christian is far more hopeless than the oase of 
an unconverted heathen. The one has Christianity behind 
him, the oilier before him; the one has deliberately oast it 
bC the other may thankfully embrace it.—P. 8.1 


and especially for the light we have slimed undsi 
and rebelled against.—Chap, iii 1. Great is that 
people's privilege and mercy who eiyoy the word 
of God—the audible word in the Holy Scriptures, 
the visible word in the holy sacraments. It enlight- 
eneth the eyes, rejoiceth the heart, qnickeneth tbs 
soul It is compared to gold for profit, to honey 
for sweetness, to milk for nourishing, to food for 
strengthening!—Chap, iii 8-7: Goa is never in¬ 
tentionally, but is sometimes accidentally glorified 
by man's sins. There never was such a crime as 
crucifying Christ, but nothing by which God his 
reaped greater glory.—Chap, ill 10. The untight* 
sourness of man: 1. There is none originally right¬ 
eous ; 2. None effle ently righteous; 8. none meri¬ 
toriously righteous; 4. None perfectly righteous.— 
Matthew Henry : The Jews had the means of sal¬ 
vation, but they had not the monopoly of it .—On 
the righteousness of God , observe: 1. It is mani¬ 
fested ; 2. It is without the law; 8. It is witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; 4. It is by the frith 
of Jesus Christ; ft. It is to all, and upon all them 
that believe.— Doddridge: We pity the Gentiles, 
and justly so; but let us take heed lest those ap¬ 
pearances of virtue which are to be found among 
some of them do not condemn us, who, with the 
letter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemn 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress His 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him; so 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Clares : The law is properly considered the rule of 
right ; and unless God had given some such means 
of discovering what sin is, the darkened heart of 
man could never have formed an adequate concep¬ 
tion of it. For as an acknowledged straight edge is 
the only way in which the straujhtness or crooked¬ 
ness of a line can be determined, so the moral 
obliquity of human actions can only be determined 
by the law of God, that rule of right which pro¬ 
ceeds from His own immaculate holiness. 

[Hodge : When true religion declines, the dis¬ 
position to lay undue stress on external rites is in¬ 
creased. The Jews, when they lost their spirituality, 
supposed that circumcision had power to save (U. 
25).—Paul does not deny, but asserts the value o< 
circumcision. So, likewise, the Christian sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are of the utmost 
importance, and to neglect or reject them is a great 
sin (il 26 ; iii. 1).—It is a mark of genuine piety to 
be disposed always to justify God, and to condemn 
ourselves. On the other hand, a disposition to self¬ 
justification and the examination of our sins, how¬ 
ever secret, is an indication of the want of a proper 
sense of our own unworthiuess and of the Divine 
excellence (iii 4, ft).—There is no better evidence 
against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten¬ 
dency is immoral (iii. 8).—Speculative and moral 
truths, which are self-evident to the mind, should 
be regarded as authoritative, and as fixed points in 
all reasonings ^iii. 8). — Barnes: If all men were 
willing to sacrifice their opinions when they ap¬ 
peared to impinge on the veracity of God; if they 
started back with instinctive shuddering at the very 
suppos'Uon ot such a want of fidelity in Him; bow 
soon would it put an end to the boastings of error, 
to the pride of philosophy, to lofty dictation in re* 
ligion! No man with this feeling could be a Uni- 
verealist for a moment; and none could be an m 
fidei 

[On chap, il 29, see Wesley's sermon 7%e Ok 
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emmcision of the Heart; on chap. iii. 1, 2, Pay- 
•on's sermon on The Oracle* of God; Mklvilli'b 
on The Advantage* retutting from the Possession of 
the Scriptures ; and Canon Wordsworth's Hulsean 
Lecture on What is the Foundation of the Canon of 


the New Testament f On chap. iii. 4, see Dwight's 
sermon on God to be Believed rather than Man ; and 
C. J. Vaughan's on The One Necessity . On chap, 
iii 9-19, see Chalmers' sermon on The bnporbsnes 
of Civil Government to Society4. F. HJ 


Ron Section. —The revelation of God's righteousness without the law by faith in Christ for aM sissnen 
without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Propitiator ( u merc y seat”), The right- 
**msnes* of God in Christ as justifying righteousness. 

Chapter m. 21-26. 


8b?b*th Section.— The annulling of man's vainglory (self-praise) by the law of faith, JusUfieation by 
faith WITHOUT THE DEEDS 07 THE LAW. First proof: FROM EXPERIENCE : God is the God of the Gen 
Hies as well a* of the Je w s p roved by the actual faith of the Gentile s. True renewal of the law b% 
faith. 

Verses 27-81. 


21 But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested [But now 
apart from the law, 1 the righteousness of God hath been made manifest*], being 

22 witnessed [testified to, attested] by the law and the prophets; Even* the right¬ 
eousness of God which is by [by means of, through] faith of Jesus Christ 

28 unto all and upon all 4 them that believe; for there is no difference: For all 
have sinned [all sinned, ».they are ail sinners], 4 and come [fall] short [voteQovvtcu, 

24 in the present texwel of the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace 

25 through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God hath Umu hath] set 
forth \nQoi&eto] to be ft propitiation [mercy-seat] 4 through [the 7 ] faith [,] in his 
blood, to declare [for a manifestation (exhibition) of, slg Utiefeiv tijg dot,] his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past [because of the pretermis¬ 
sion (non-visitation, passing by) of the former sins, diet ttjv (not tijg) mUgeatr 
(not utpemv) tab nQoyeyorotcw apaQtrjfmtiop] * through [in, h] tne forbearance 

26 of God; To declare, I say , at this time his righteousness; that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus [with a view to the 
manifestation (exhibition, nqog ttjt 9 hdet^tr) of bis righteousness at this 
present time, in order that he may be (shown and seen to be) just and (yet at the same 
time) be justifying him who is of the faith of (in) Jesus, eig to that avtov dixcuor 
xou dtxaiovvta tor ix met stag *iiycov]. lf 

Where is [the] boasting then ? It is excluded. By what law ? [By the 


27 


28 law] of works? 
elude 


Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore 

.a _ _* •_J 1_IS __a aT- _ 


rl we con- 

that a man is justified by faith 18 without the deeds [without 
29 worksJof the law. 18 [Or, tj] is he the God of the Jews only? 14 is he not also 
80 of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also: Seeing 14 it is one God, which shall 

i wbo will] justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 
>o we then make yoid the law through faith ? God forbid: [Far be it!] yea, 
we establish 14 the law. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Tor. 21.—(Or: independently of the law. Lather: okne Zuthun dm Sendees. gwpif rlpev, opposed to 6m 
ripe** rer. 20, is emphatically pat first and belongs to the verb. The transposition in the E. V. obscures this oonneo* 
lion and de str o ys the parallelism.—P. S.] 

* Ver. 21.—{ws+ar iomr as. The perfect has its appropriate foroe and sets forth this revelation of righteoosnesi 
•• an accomplished and still continued foot. Comp, the avoxaAvvTeroi, i. 17. Meyer: 44 ist offenbaraemacht , *u Tape 
gsgg, so das siejedem sur BrkcnrUniss sich darsteQt; das Praam* der voGendeten Bandhivg > Heb. ix. 28. Bern hardy, p. 

* Ver. 22.— [Even (or, Xsap. inquam, und stoor) is the beet rendering of 64 here, since it is not strictly adversative, 
hot explanatory and reaasumptive (if I may coin this term for epanaleptlc), as in lx. 80; Phil. ii. 8. The contrast is not 
betw e e n the nghteousnees of Goa and the righteousness of man (Wordsworth), but between the general idea of the 
righteousness ox God and the specific idea of righteousness through faith now introduced.—P. 8.1 

4 Ver. 22.—[*«1 <»> vArrar, text. ree. t IX F. E. L. Syr., Vulg.; omitted by N 1 . A. B. C n Griesboch, La o h 
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Alford brackets, and says : “ Possibly from homceotel.; on the other hand, the longer text may be the jmoHi 
of two readings.” Lange retains the received text without remark. It is redundant, but not superfluous. Rightness 
seas is represented as a flood extending unto all (sir wisnas) and overall (ivl wdmr). Ewald: “bes&mmU fAraQe 
tmd kommend fiber alle.”— P. 8.1 

* Ver. 23.—(The aorist 8 pap to y, not the perfect 8jMpnf*awu Luther: Sie sind allsumal SAnder. Rflckeri, in his 
ridiculously presumptuous proclivity to criticise the Apostle’s grammar and logic, calls the use of the aorist Imre an 
inaocuracy. BengeI, Olvhausen, and Wordsworth refer ft to the original Ml of the raoe in Adam. Meyer ta toe. : M Tbs 
sinning of each man is presented os a historical fret of the past, whereby the sinful status is brought about.” So alas 
Tholuck, Philippi, Lange. See Exeg. Notes.— P, 8.] 

• Ver. 25.—-[ i AacrT^ptov, expiatorium (a neuter noun from the adjective ihaanjpios, _ 

from the verb thdaicopat, to appease, to conciliate ), may mean SAhnopfer (iA. 9vpa), expiatory sacrifice; or t 
( = iAotrpdc), expiation, propitiation ; or SAhndedul (iA. iwiBeua, or IrtPiyta) mercy-sea} (cover of the ark). Dr. I 
adopts the last, and translates SAhnungsstfl (capportih; Luther: Onadenstuhl ). The word occurs but twioe in the N. 
T., here and Heb. ix. 5. In the latter passage it certainly signifies the mercy-seat, or golden oover of the ark of the 
covenant, called in Hebrew (from , to propitiate, to atone). This is also the technical meaning of the weed 

in the LXX., Ex. xxv. 18,19, ^0; xxxi 7, Ac.’, and in Philo ( Vita Mo*, iii. 68, p. 668; De Profug. 19, p. 465: v% 4i 
Items Swdfi ism s , rb iwiBepa tm mfiwrov, motel to avrb iteurrfoiov). A fourth interpretation by Pelagins, Amuroee, Sender, 
and Wahl takes iXaar^oiov in the masculine gender = iAaonfc, propitiator; but this is contrary to the use of the word 
and inconsistent with the context. There are iAaoTdpto, but no Uaarfptot. The choice lies between propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice, and mercy-seat. See Exeg. Notts .—P. S.J 

I Ver. 35.—The article rit before wtarems is supported by Oodd. B. and A., Chrysostom and Thoodoret. [The test 
rsc. also reads rift; out Coda. X. C*. D*. F. G. Orig., Bus., Baa, Ac., Laohmann, Tiachendorf, Alford, omit it. Meysc 
thinks it may have been omitted in view of fed wiorem, ver. 23.—P. S. j 

8 Yer. 25.—(Or as Alford translates : on account of the overlooking qf the sins which had passed, in the forbearance qf 
Qod. Conybeare and Howmm: because in His forbearance Ood had pissed over the former sins qf men. Lange: von 
wegen der Vorbeilassung ( Nichthtimsuchung ) der vorher geschehenen Sunden. The Authorised Version here, following 
Besa {per remissioncm). is a mistranslation, wdpeats (from wapirpu), which oocurs but once in the N. T., differs from 
kfieats (from kfiiqtu), which occurs seventeen times, in this, that it is, 1. a temporary pretermission or overlooking, not 
a total remission or pardon; i a work of the Divine droxq, forbearance (ii. 4), not of the Divine vdp«f, grace (Eph. i 
7); 3. it leaves the question of future punishment or pardon undecided, while the Akeais removes the gi»lt and remits 
the punishment. The same idea Paul expresses, Acts xvii. 30: rove /xev obr xpkvovs rife dyroias vw eptSmv (having 
overlooked) 5 9*6*, Ac. tod with the accusative cannot mean through, by means of. or for, but on account of; for Pam 
dearly distinguishes (even Bom. viii. 11; Gal. iv. 13) tod with the accusative and otd with the genitive. The Vulgate 
correctly renders tod propter, but mistakes wdptaxs for *4>oats, rtmissio. So also Luther: in dem dass er SAnde vergicbL— 

8 Ver. 26.—nfv [before Metfty] In Oodd. A. B. C. D. [D*. X. Laohmann, Tlsohendorf; Meyer. Alford. The article 
was omitted to conform to sis ivtotitv, ver. 25. But the artiole distinguishes the Irtoitis of ver. 26 from the former 44 as 
the ftUler and ultimate object.” Dr. Lange ingeniously distinguishee between eis itvetfw and *p6c rijr fySetfty. See 
Exeg. Notes.— P. 8.) 

18 Ver. 26.—The addition Tiprov is found in Oodd. A. B. C. K. [and 8in.}, laohmann [Alford. Omitted by F. G. 
52, It- Fritasche. Meyer, Tischendorf; while other authorities read jLmwtov ’l*?., or tov evptov Iptmy T. X. A usual 
insertion. The force of rbr im wiorem ia weakened by the E. V. The he indicates that wians, or Christ rather aa 
apprehended by wians, is the root or fountain of his spiritual life ; oomp. the he in L 17 ; ii. 18. Conybeare and How- 
eon : “It means ’him whose essential characteristic is frith,' ‘the child of frith:* comp. Gal. iii. 7, 9. lima ior 
would perhaps be better rendered by righteous, but we have no verb from the same root equivalent to fucotovrro.—P. &] 

II Ver. 38.—The reading ydp is supported by Oodd. A. and Sin.; but B. C., Ac., and espedally the context, are ia 
favor of the recepta of r. [The external authorities are decidedly in frvor of ydp. Alford regards of? as a correction 
from misundersta ding of Aoyc£opai as oonveying a conclusion. See Exeg. Notes. —P. 8.1 

18 Ver. 28.—The reading StmatovaSat dv9p. wiarei. [The recepta reads wiarei before SueaiodaBat, to 
throw emphasis on frith. But fit 1 . B. C. D. read Sue. wiarei ar9 pmwor. —P. S.] 

18 Ver. 28.—(xwpiv ipymv y6pov, without or apart from law (legal) works (Oesetseswerke) or works of the law.—P. 8.1 

18 Ver. 29.—Lacnmann, with Codd. A. C. F. [8in.), and many others, declare for p 6 ror. Tischendorf, with B. an] 
ancient fathers, frvor pdvur. [This is too poorly supported and oan easily be aooounted for by the preceding lovhkr.- 
P. 8.) 

18 Ver. 80.—4 weiwep [recepta), instead of elwep, which probably arose because the former oocurs only here in the 
V. T. (see Meyer). [But elwep is better supported by A. B. 0. D a . Sin 1 ., Ao., and preferred by Alford.—P. S.] 

18 Ver. 31.—[ivTM/ur (indicative from tarda, a less usual form for laraptr, from umuu) is the reading of K 8 . D 8 
S. I. K. and Els., and is defended by Fritasche, for the reason that it closes tne sentence with more gravity and power, 
and corresponds more harmoniously to the preoeding naropyovpvr. But tardy opes (a late form of the seme verb) 
Is better supported by SC 1 . A. B. C. D*. F. Orig , Ac., and is recommended by Grieabaoh and adopted by Laohmsa* 
Tischendorf; and Alford. The sense is the same : to make stand fast, to establish, to confirm, = fiefiasovr, stabftore.— 
P. A] 

rTtorbeo arranges the important section, vers. 21-26, in this way, whioh may assist somewhat in the 

21. Nvri to x*P<f ydfiov 

Aueaxoavyij S*o0 wefayiptrreu, 

Maprvpovfjtivri verb tov y6pov max r&y wpoj mrwy, 

22. Aucatoayvri to 0«ov Std wUrrems *lqaov Xpurrov, 

Eif wdvras max W wdrreus robs wtaredovrms * 

28. Ov ydp iarty Staarohif 4 

ndrres ydp qpaproy, sal vorepovrrex r$f «s3 #es9* 

2A a Autatodfievot Smpedv r§ avrov j(dptn 
u i Aid rif* dwokvrpiooems rqs 4v 2 


25. 


V, J I*** Tlf* <HTWVVT«WI«H TTK *V XOtOTlZ 1)WOd 

wpo#cro b %*6s iteuarfoior 
a Ask wiorems ir Ty avrov alfian. 

( Bis trtot$\P rqs tomato<r6rqs avrov, 

Aid rijv wdpeatv ruv irpoyoyordrwr ApMprqpksm 
*B y r§ dvoxp r®® 0«ov, 

W { npbf fnv Metfty riyv Sucosootrys «9rs9 
• \ 1 tr Ty vvr teat py, 

f lit rb ctvai avrbv Siteaunt 
• Bet ButaioQyra rbv he wiarems Iqwsf.—P. 81 
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£X£OBTIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

•Frarr PABaeaAra, Chap. in. 21-26. 

Contrast between the saving time of justification and 
the old time of tin and death. 

Ver. 21. Bat now, vvvi 6i —Explanations of 
vvvi : 1. Contrast of times [at this time , under the 
gospel dispensation, = ^ tw vuv nougw, ver. 26]; 
[Grotius, Tholuck, Philippi [Olshausen, Wordsworth, 
Hodge], and others); 2. contrast of circumstances 
[as things are ] : earlier dependence on the law, now 
independence of the law [dux vopov—xmok ro^tot>], 
(Pfcreua, Piscat, Meyer, De Wette [Fritzscne, Alford. 
In this sense the classics use omy vrr, not vvvi, 
but the latter is so used repeatedly in Hellenistic 
Greek] ); 8. in soteriology the two contrasts of 
time ana condition coincide.—Apart from, the law 
[of Moses, ro/ioc]: 1. It is referred to 

ntpavigtaxas (Luther. Tholuck, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers); 2. to foncuoovrr] (Augustine, Wolf [Reiche, 
Hodge], and others): the righteousness of God 
which the believer shares without the law [or rather, 
without works of the law, x^gk tq yo)v vopov, Gal. 
iL 161. The latter view is not correct. [Comp. 
Ad vopov in ver. 20, which likewise belongs not to 
the noun iniyvmou;, but to the verb to be supplied. 
Also Text. Note P. S.] 

[The righteousness of God. Comp, the 
Exeg. Notes on chap. i. 17. It is the righteousness 
which proceeds from God (gen. auctoris), which per¬ 
sonally appeared in Christ, “ who is our Righteous¬ 
ness,” and which is communicated to the believer 
for Christ’s sake in the act of justification by faith. 
It is both objective, or inherent in God and realized 
in Christ, and subjective , or imparted to man. It is 
here characterized by a series of antitheses: inde¬ 
pendent of the law, yet authenticated by the law and 
the prophets (ver. 21); freely (do>Q*dv) bestowed on 
the believer, yet fully paid for by the redemption 
price (dux rifc dnoXvxQtbotMq) of Christ (24); intrin- 
rically holy, yet justifying the sinner (26); thus 
uniting the character of the moral governor of the 
universe, and the mercifal Father who provided a 
free salvation.—P. S.] 

Has been made manifest, n$q>avigwxet*. 
This is now the complete revelation of righteousness; 
as John i. 17 represents die complete revelation of 
grace and truk; and as Eph. i 19 represents the 
complete revelation of omnipotence . All are single 
definitions of the completed New Testament revela¬ 
tion itself. The expression does not absolutely pre¬ 
suppose “ the previous concealment in God’s coun¬ 
cil” (Meyer).* For the Old Testament was the 
increasing revelation of God, also in reference to 
righteousness. But compared with this completeness, 
the growing revelation was still as a veil.—Being 
testified to [pagxvoovpivrt, put first with 
reference to vopo i>, which it qualifies] 

by the law and the prophets [«. <?., the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures; Matt v. 17; vii. 12; xxii. 40, 
Ac.; just as we now say the Bible, vopov has here, 
as Benge! remarks, a wider sense than in the preced¬ 
ing x*>(fk vopov. —P. S.] There is therefore no con¬ 
tradiction between the Old and New Testaments. 

# [So also Hodge: “This righteousness which, so to 
9eak,had long been buried under the type* and indistinct 
utterances of the old dispensation, has now in the gospel 
Men made dear and apparezt.”— P. 8.) 

9 


The Old Testament is in substance a prophetic wit. 
ness of the New, and therefore also of the righteous¬ 
ness of faith (see chap, iv., and x. 6; Acts x. 4$ 
chap. xv.). And not only do the prophets (Isa 
xxviii 16; Habak. ii. 4) testify to this righteous¬ 
ness, but so does the law also in its stricter sens* 
(the patriarchs, Ac.); yea, even its strictest tense; 
for example, the law of the sin-offering (Lev. xvi.^ 
(Augustine: Novum Teetamentum in Vetere latU; 
Vetue T. in Novo patet. See the proof in chap. iv. 
from the case of Abraham and the declarations of 
David.—P. &] 

Ver. 22. Through faith of Jesus Christ.* Ths 
usual explanation is, through faith in Jesus Christ 
[genitive of the object].f Meyer produces in its favor 
the usage of language (Mark xi. 22 ; Acts iii. 16; 
GaL ii 20 ; iii. 22 ; Eph. iii. 12, Ac.), as well as the 
essential relation of the niaxu; to the Axe uoavvtj. 
[These parallel passages, to which may be added 
Gal. ii 16 ; Epb. iv. 18 ; Phil, iii 9; James ii 1 ; 
Rev. xiv. 12, seem to me conclusive in favor of the 
usual interpretation that OUR faith in Christ is 
meant here; comp, also row in niortox; 'Jrjoov, 
ver. 26. But Dr. Lange strongly fortifies his new 
interpretation: Christ’s faithfulness to us, taking 
*J q a o T» X g»a r o v as the genitive of the subject.— 
P. S.] The explanation of Benecke, the faithfuU 
ness of Christ, is overlooked even by Tholuck. We 
make it, Christ's believing faithfulness [ Olaubens- 
treue ]. Reasons: 1. The niaxtq &tov (chap, iii 8), 
and the coherency of the ideas, nurnvto&m, mo- 
xtvnv, and niaxu; &tov, in opposition to the ideas: 
dmaxiw, dmaxia, and corresponding with the 
ideas: righteousness of God, righteousness of Christ, 
righteousness by frith. 2. The addition in this pas¬ 
sage of flq navxaq xai ini narrow; with which 
we must compare chap. i. 17, lx nlorettu; tlq xiaxw. 
8. The passages, Gal. iii. 22; Eph. iii 12; comp. 
Heb. xii. 2. As to His knowledge, Christ of course 
did not walk by frith, but by sight; but as regards 
the moral principle of faith—confidence and faith¬ 
fulness—He is the Prince of faith. 4. We cannot 
say of the righteousness of God, that it was first 
revealed by faith in Christ. The revelation of God’s 
righteousness in the faithfulness of Christ is the 
ground of justifying faith, but faith is not the ground 
of this revelation. 6. So also the dux xrjq niaxton; 
iv xoi avxov atftar ri-, ver. 26, cannot be regarded 
as substantiating the iXaoxnQtov. 

Unto all and upon alL. The t i<; denotes the 
direction, the ideal dynamic determination of the 
dtxauxrtVi/; the ini, the fulfilment, the appro¬ 
priation. [This must, of course, not be understood 
in a Univerealistic sense. See Textual Note 4 .— 
P. 8.] Both prepositions have been combined in 
various ways as identical, and explained as strength¬ 
ening the thought for all (thus Ruckert, and oth¬ 
ers) ; on the contrary, Tbeodoret, (Ecumenius, and 
others, have arbitrarily referred (k to the Jews, and 
ini to the Gentiles; according to Moms, and others, 
mu ini, Ac., is construed as a farther explanation 
of the tiq ndvxaq. 

For there is no difierenoe. On account of 
fdg, this clause refers to the former. There la 

# [Sid xiorsmt, by means of, through § not wtw- 
nr, on account of. Faitn is the appropriating organ and 
subjective condition, not tbe ground and cause of oar justi¬ 
fication.—P. 8.] 

t [Berlage, Scholten, V. Hengel, take *Iw©9 X/mwto 6 at 
gen. of the author : tides gum auctore Jesu Christo Has 
habetur. See against this Meyer in toe. footnote.—P. 8.) 
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neither a difference between Jews and Gentiles, nor, 
in reference to the necessity of justification, is there 
a difference between those who have shown them¬ 
selves, according to chap. ii 7 ff. t doers or transgress¬ 
ors of the law. 

Ver. 23. For all sinned [they are all sin. 
ners ; Luther: sie mnd allzumal Sunder], Tiiey 
sinned, in the sense that they have become sinners. 
Therefore aor, (IL), and not perfect. They sinned in 
such a way that they are still sinning.* But their right¬ 
eousness was altogether lost when their transgression 
began.—And fall short of the glory [iWt#- 
q ovvt a*, in the present tense. All tinned , and 
consequently they come short], rrjq d 6 Ex¬ 

planations : 1. Glorying before God, gloriatio f 
(Erasmus, Luther, Rosenuiiiller, and others). 2. The 
doSei &to~> as the image of God (Flacius, Chemnitz, 
Riickert, Olshausen; see 1 Cor. xi. 7). 3. The 

glory of eternal life [as in ver. 2], ((Ecumenius, 
Glockler, Ac., Beza, Bengel, as sharing in the glory 
of God). 4. Honor before God, t. in the estima¬ 
tion of God (Calvin [gloria qua coram Deo locum 
habet], Kollner). 5. The honor which God gives, 
i. <?., the approbation of God (the genit. auct .); 
PiscaL, Grotius, Philippi, Meyer [Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Alford, Hodge]. Tholuck: The declaration 
of honor, like the declaration of righteousness.^ This 
would give the strange sense: because they lack the 
declaration of righteousness on the part of God, they 
are to be declared righteous. It must not be over¬ 
looked that men belong here who, as inward Jews, 
according to chap, ii 29, have already tncuvoq ix 
fttov. Certainly, the question is concerning right¬ 
eousness before God, because the question concerns 
God’s judicial tribunal But what men were want¬ 
ing since Adam’s fall, is not the righteousness of 
justification—for it is by this that that want is to be 
supplied—but the righteousness of life (not to be 
confounded with the righteousness by the works of 
the law), as the true glory or radiance of life [do|cc in 
the sense of splendor, majesty, perfection. Lange 
translates it: Gerechtig '. etisglanz, Lebensruhm. — 
P. S.]. But as the foxcuom'frtj of man must come 
from the dirxcuoovvf] of God in order to avail before 
Him, so also the dd£a. Therefore the alternative, 
from God or before God, is a wrong alternative^ 
But the supply is equal to the want: the dixcuoavv?] 
of Christ becomes the Ssxcuoaitvrj of the believer, 
and therefore Christ’s Jd$a his do$ct (Rom. viii.).| 

Ver. 24. Being justified freely The par¬ 
ticiple Ssxaiovfst voi-, in connection with what 


* [Meyer: “ftpapror. Das Bur digen tines Jeden ist 
tie historlschrs Factum der Vtrgangenheil, wodurch der riln- 
dige Zustand bewnrkt ist, dargestetU. Das Perfect, w&rde m 
ale voUendet dasUhende Thatsache beseichuen .” See Text, 
Not* *, and Exes, Notes on warm fiP a P° v in ver. 12.—P. 8.] 
t [This would be expressed rather by xavxiprtt, or «av- 
jptpa; ver. 27 ; iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. v. 6, Ac.—P. 8.1 

1 [Tholuck (p. 144) explains: Die con Qott amgehende 
Ehrenretlung , dem Sinn*, nach die Qcrechterkldrvng , and 
quotes from Bchliohting: “ hoc loco signjflcat earn gloriam, 
quum Dens homincm pronunciai justum.”—!*. 8.1 

| [Only the honor which proceeds from God can stand 
before God. So far the explanations. No. 4 coram Deo, and 
Wo. 5 a Deo, amount to the same thing, as Meyer remarks. 
-P. 8 1 

l [Still another exposition is that of Hoftnann of Er- 
tancren ( Schriffbeweis , vol L p. 032, 2d ed.): the which 
belongs to God, as His own attribute, like the bueaioovrm. 
Ewald : the S6fa which man had through creation, Ps. viil. 
B. but which he lost through sin.-—P. 8.3 

t (Wordsworth lays stress on the present tense, as in- 
iicntmg that the work of justification is ever going on by 
the application of the cleansing efficacy of Chnsi’tblood to 
all who lay hold on Him by faith.—P. 8.] 


follows, specifies both the mode by which then won 
of Divine do£a becomes perfectly mani&wt, and tht 
opposite which oomes to supply this want The 
dtxeuoixr&cu does not merely come to supply the 
want of glory (according to Luther’s translation: 
and are justified [Peshito, Fritzsche, = xai dixeu- 
oiVrcu] ), but by the StxcuoTxr&cu, the fact of that 
vottqoTtG&ou becomes perfectly apparent The in¬ 
dividual judgment and the individual deliveranoe 
are, in fact, joined into one: repentance and frith: 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and fulness 

[Note on the Scripture meaning of dtxcudw.— 
dsxasovfitvoi depends grammatically on wrtt- 
qotvrcu, but contains in fact the main idea: t U gui 
justificentur (Beza, Tholuck, Meyer). This is the 
locus classicus of the doctrine of justification by free 
grace through faith in Christ, in its inseparable con¬ 
nection with the atonement, as its objective basis. 
The verb dixaiota occurs forty times in the New 
Testament (twice in Matthew, five times in Luke, 
twice in Acts, twenty-seven times in Paul’s Epistles, 
three times in James, once in the Apocalypse. In 
the Gospel and Epistles of John, as also in Peter 
| and Jude, the verb never occurs, although they 
repeatedly use the noun foxawtn'nttj and the adjec¬ 
tive SUcuoq), It must be taken here, as nearly 
always in the Bible, in the declaratory, forensic or 
judicial sense, as distinct from, though by no means 
opposed to, or abstractly separated from, a mere 
executive act of pardoning, and an efficient act of 
making just inwardly or sanctifying. It denotes an 
act of jurisdiction, the pronouncing of a sentence, 
not the infusion of a quality. This is the prevail¬ 
ing Hellenistic usage, corresponding to the Hebrew 
. Comp., for the Old Testament, the Septua- 
gint in Gen. xxxviii. 26; xliv. 16; Ex. xxiii. 7 (or 
<bxat</Kr#K row aotfitj ); Deut. xxv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 
4 ; 1 Kings viii. 32 ; rs. lxxxil 3 ; Prov. xviL 16; 
Isa. v. 28; for the New Testament, Matt, xil 37; 
Luke x. 29; xvi. 16 ; xviiL 14 (where fodixauM/Airs* 
evidently refers to the publican’s prayer for forgive 
ness of sin); Acts xiii. 89 ; Rom. ii 13; iii. 4, 20, 
24, 26, 28, 80; iv. 2, 5; v. 1, 9; viil 80, 88; 1 Cor. 
iv. 4; yl 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17; iii. 8, 11, 24; v.4; 
Titus iii. 7; James ii. 21-26; Apoc. xxil 11. There 
is, to my knowledge, no passage in the New Tes¬ 
tament, and only two or three in the Septuagint 
(Ps. lxxiii. 18: ifoxcuMira rijv xaqdiav ftov ; Isa. 
liii. 11: dwcuoHjcu Sixcuor ; comp. Dan. xil 8: 
O^ann ), where <foxa*do> means to make 

just , or, to lead to righteousness. The declarative 
sense is especially apparent in those passages where 
man is said to justify God, who is just, and cannot 
be made just, but only accounted and acknowledged 
as just; Luke vii. 29, 36 ; Matt, xl 19 ; Rom. iii. 4 
(from Ps. Ii. 6); comp, also 1 Tim. iii 16, where 
Christ is said to be justified in spirit. 

The declarative and forensic meaning of the 
phrase, foxcuovo&cu ix nurxtmq, may be proven (1. 
from the opposite phrase, foxcuoTxr&cu ix vd/tau, 
which is equivalent to dixcuowr&cu naqa to* &tm 
iv voup, Gal. iii. 11 (or IS tyymv rdpot’, Gal. iii 10), 
or ivdmov aiVroT, Rom. iii. 20; t. e., to be justified 
in the sight or in the judgment of God; (2.) from 
the term koyi^nv fit; tifxcuoawqv, to account for 
righteous , which is used in the same sense as d*xa*- 
ow, Rom. iv. 8, 6, 9, 28, 24; Gal. iii. 6; James fi 
28, and is almost equivalent with amtfw, to earn 
temp. Rom. v. 9, 10; x. 9, 10, 18; Eph. it 5 ft) 
(8.) from the use of the opposite word to condemn. 
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t . g,, Ptoy. xvil 15 : 44 He that justifieth ( , 

ITT j SUouov xqirn) the wicked, and he that cou- 
demneth ( ) the just, even they both are 

abomination to the Lord,' 1 in the translation of the 
Yulgate: “ Qui juxtificat impium et oui condemnat 
justum, abominabilis ext liter que apua Deum ." He 
who would implant righteousness in a wicked man, 
or lead him into the way of righteousness, would 
doubtless be acceptable to God. So also Matt. xii 
57: * By thy words shalt thou be justified (dixcuw- 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned 
{xorodtxcur Oyer}). 

The corresponding noun, Sixaioiasc (which 
occurs only twice in the New Testament, viz., Rom. 
it. 25 ; y. 18), justification ( Rcchtfertigung), is the 
opposite of xarax^a, condemnation ; comp. Matt, 
xii. 87; Rom. viii. 1, 88, 84; hence the antithesis 
of xQificL fiq dixa.ioursv and xqiya xaraxgiya, 
Rom. v. 16,18. Justification implies, negatively, the 
remission of sins {atptou; ton dyaqrtixv), and, posi- 
tiYely, the imputation of Christ's righteousness, or 
the adoption (viofcaia, Gal. iv. 5 ; Eph. i 5). 

No human being can so keep the law of God, 
which demands perfect love to Him and to our neigh¬ 
bor, that on the ground of his own works be could 
ever be declared righteous before the tribunal of a 
holy God. He can only be so justified freely , with¬ 
out any merit of his own, on the objective ground of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, as apprehended, 
and thus made subjective by a living faith, or life- 
union with Him. This justifying grace precedes 
every truly good work on our part, but is at the 
same time the actual beginning of all good works. 
There is no true holiness except on the ground of 
the atonement and the remission of sin, and the holi¬ 
ness of the Christian is but a manifestation of love 
and gratitude for the boundless mercy of God already 
received and constantly experienced. 

This I take to be the true evangelical or Pauline 
view of justification, in opposition to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Roman Catholics and Rationalists, who, from 
opposite standpoints, agree in taking dtxcwdw in the 
sense of making just, or sanctifying , and in regard¬ 
ing good works as a joint condition, with faith, of 
progressive justification. The objection that God 
cannot pronounce a man just if he is not so in fact % 
has force only against that mechanical and exclu- 
■rely forensic view which resolves justification into 
a sort of legal fiction, or a cold, lifeless imputation, 
and separates it from the broader and deeper doc¬ 
trine of a lifoaxmon of the believer with Christ. 
Certainly God, unlike any human judge, is absolutely 
true and infallible; He speaks, and it is done; His 
declaratory acts are creative, efficient acts. But 
mark, the sinner is not justified outside of Christ, but 
only in Christ, on the ground of His perfect sacri¬ 
fice, and on condition of true faith, by which he 
actually becomes one with Christ, and a partaker of 
His holy life. So, when God declares him right¬ 
eous, he is righteous potentially , “ a new creature in 
Christold things having passed away, and all 
thingB having become new (1 Cor. v. 7). And God, 
who se»* the end from the beginning, sees also the 
fall-grown fruit in the germ, and by His gracious 
promise assures its growth. Justifying faith is itself 
i work of Divine grace in us, and the fruitful source 
of all our good works. On the part of God, then, 
and in point of fact, the actux declaratorius can 
indeed not be abstractly separated from the actus 
tffidens: the same grace which justifies, does also 


renew, regenerate, and sanctify; faith and love, jus 
tification and sanctification, are as inseparable in tht 
life of the Christian, as light and heat in the rayi 
of the sun. u When God doth justify the ungodly," 
snys Owen (on Justification , vol v. p. 127, GooldH 
ed.), “ on account of the righteousness imputed unte 
him, He doth at the same instant, by the power of 
His grace, make him inherently and subjectively 
righteous, or holy." Nevertheless, we must distin¬ 
guish in the order of logic: Justification, like re¬ 
generation (which is the corresponding and simulta¬ 
neous or preceding inner operation of the Holy 
Spirit), is a single act, sanctification a continuous 
process; they are related to each other like birth 
and growth ; justification, moreover, depends not at 
all on what man is or has done, but on what Christ 
has done for us in our nature; and, finally, good 
works are no cause or condition, but a consequence 
and manifestation of justification. Comp. Doctrinal 
and Ethical , No. 5, below; also the Exeg. Notes on 
i. 17; it 18 ; iii 20.—P. a] 

Freely, dngsav, as a gift, gratis, not by 
merit (chap. iv. 4; comp. 2 These, iii. 8). [Comp 
also q Seiqt a rfjq dsxcuooirnji;, Rom. v. 17, and 
&tov to dwpov, Eph. ii. 8.—P. S.1—By his 
grace. The idea of grace denotes the union of 
God's love and righteousness, the highest manifesta¬ 
tion of His favor, which, by its voluntary operation, 
as love, destroys the sinner’s guilt freely, and which, 
as righteousness, destroys the guilt on conditions of 
justice. [Grace —i. e., God's love to the sinner, 
saving love , is the efficient cause, redemption by the 
blood of Christ the objective means, faith the sub¬ 
jective condition, of justification, avrov is em¬ 
phatically put before ydqvu. Justification on the 
part of God is an act of pure grace (Eph. ii. 8-10; 
Gal ii. 21), and yaou; is the very opposite of 
yso&bi; iqyotv or oqttlXqya (iv. 4; xl 6). Faith, 
on our part, is not a meritorious act, but simply the 
acceptance and appropriation of God's free gift, and 
is itself wrought in us by God's Spirit, without 
whom no one can call Jesus Lord (1 Cor. xii. 8).— 
P. SJ 

Through the redemption, dnoXvrptvoic, 
The grace of God is marked as the causality of 
this anotinqexju;. This is therefore to be regard¬ 
ed here as the most general view of the fact of 
redemption, as is also plain from the addition, m 
b X. * J. [in Christ, not through Christ; comp. Eph. 
L 7; iv w tyaytv rrjv dnoXitrQwaw did rov ctiya- 
roc aiVroti], The dnoXiWqouru;, or redemption,* in 
the wider sense, and viewed as a fundamental and 
accomplished fact, comprehends: 1. xaraJ Uoyif 
[change from enmity to friendship, reconciliation], 
Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18: freedom from the enmity 
and rancor of sin. 2. iXouryoc [propitiation, expia¬ 
tion], 2 Cor. v. 14; ver. 21; Gal. iii. 18 

S curtv is rrjq xaragaq rov voyov] ; Eph. L 7 [rtf* 
noXvroesosv . . . rrjv a^tovr riav naganmyd- 
To*?]; Col I 14; Heb. ii. 17: freedom from the 
guilt of sin. 8. dnolinqwou; in the narrower sense, 
Rom. v. 17; vi 2 ; vi. 18, 22; viii. 2, 21; Gal v. 
1; Titus il 14; Heb. il 15; ver. 18: freedom from 

* [Literally, release or deliverance of prisoners of wax or 
others from (**d) a state of misery or danger by the pay¬ 
ment of a ransom (Aifrpor, or avriXvrpo^ as an equiva.ent; 
the ransom in our oase is the life or blood of Christ, Matt 
zx. 38; Eph. L 7 ; 1 Tim. ii. 0; Titos ii 14; 1 Peter L 18; 
ii 24. The synonymous verbs, Ayopdfciv, 1 Cor. vi. 90; 
rii. 38 ; IfavopdCitr, Gal iii. IS; vcpuroMirdai, Acts xx. 
28; kvrfwvewu, Titus il. 14, all imply th* payment of « 
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the dominion of sin. The same axoAtWpoxj’Kt viewed 
in its ultimate aim and effect, means the transpo¬ 
sition from the condition of the militant to the tri¬ 
umphant Church: Luke xxi. 28 [“ the day of re¬ 
demption draweth nigh ”]; Rom. viii. 23 ; Eph. L 
7, 14; iv. 30. The Uaoy/o? is justly represec .ed 
here as the central saving agency of the whole 
anoX(nf>MGu;, [Hodge: Redemption from the wrath 
of God by the blood of Christ. Philippi, Alford, 
and others: deliverance from the guilt and punish - 
mm! of sin by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
The one of course implies the other.—P. S.l 

Ver. 26.* Whom God set forth. Explana¬ 
tions of nqoi&tTo: 1. Previously purposed, de¬ 
signed, decreed (Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, Fritzache 
[Forbes], and others, with reference to Eph. i. 9); f 
1 Kypke: substituit, nostro loco dedit. Against the 
meaning of 8. Publicly set forth (Vul- 

S ite, Luther, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Philippi, 
eyer, Tholuck [E. V., Alford, Hodge; also De- 
litzsch, Comm, on Heb. y ix. 5] i Meyer: 44 Thi9 
signification of 7rpor i&tjpt y well known from the 
Greek usage (Herod., lii. 148 ; vi. 21 ; Plato’s 
Phcedr.y p. 115, E., &<?.), must be decidedly accepted, 
because of the correlation to ivdnUvf § The 
peculiar interest of God is indicated by the middle 
voice. It was manifested through the crucifixion; 
compare the discourse of Jesus, in John, where He 
compares Himself with the serpent of Moses; John 

iii.j 

1 This explanation acquires its full weight by the 
following IXaotqotoVi a substantive of neuter 
form, made from the adjective Uournjptog, which 
relates to expiatory acts; see the Lexicons. In the 
Septuagint especially it is the designation of the 
mercy-seat, or the lid or cover of the ark, rnbs, 
which was sprinkled by the high-priest with the 
blood of the sin-offering once a year, on the great 
day of atonement [and over which appeared the 
sbekinah, or do$a too xoptou; Lev. xvi. 13-16; Ex. 
xxv. 17-22. Comp Bahr: SymboUk des mosaischen 
Oultus , 1837, vol l, p. 879 ff., 387 ff., and Lundius, 


* [Olshausen calls this verse the “ Acropolis of the 
Christian faith.” Among English commentators 'Words¬ 
worth and Hodge are very fall on this verse, especially the 
former, whose commentary is very unequal, passing by 
many important passages without a word of explanation, 
and dwelling upon others with disproportionate length. 
Hodge is much more symmetrical, bnt equally dogmatical. 
Of German oommentators, comp. Olshausen, Tholuck, Phi¬ 
lippi, Meyer.—P. S.J 

t [Where wporlB-rmi is used of God’s eternal purpose. In 
the third passage where Paul employs this verb, Bom. i. 13, 
he means nis own purpose. The E. Y. translates correctly, 
(hath) set forth , but suggests in the margin, foreordained. 
This interpretation would not neoessarily require, as Meyer 
asserts, the infinitive elvox (quem esse voluit Deu*\ comp, 
vpooptvus 4icA4y«®9a* nvd n, and Bom. viii. 29: James 
ii. 5. But it is inconsistent with the oontext: for Paul 
refers to a fact rather than a purpose, and emphasises the 
publicity of the fact; comp, irebkvipmrax, ver. 21, and «i? 
i&etfiy, ver. 25.—P. 8.] 

t [Kypke quotes Euripides. Iphig. Xu/., 1502; hut in 
this passage wpov&ruct means either simply: Diana set forth 
(the sacrificial animal), or she preferred. See Meyer.— 
P. 8.] 

| [Meyer adds examples from Euripides, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and also from the LXX., and remarks, in a 
note, that the Greeks use wporxBeoBu especially of the ex- 

C sure of corpses to publio view, and that the Apoetle may 
ve had this in mind.—P. 8.] 

I IH poribeobat n means to set forth something as his 
awn to others. Comp. J. Ohr. K. v. Hoftnann: Der Sokrifl- 
tewetx, ii. I, p. 387 (2d ed.): “ Nicht blot ein Interests hat 
Qott dabei (Meyer, Schmid), tondem sein ist und eon ihm 
Yommt er, den er hinstellt, und er macht ihn ru dent, alt was 
sr ihn hinsUAU.”- P. B.J 


j Jitd. Heiligthumer , H&mb. 1711, p. 88 ff.—P. flLJ 
Besides, the settle, or lower platform [ rnw ] of tb« 
altar of burnt-offering [Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20] waa 
so named [because the Asarait y like the Lapporeth^ 
wa* to be sprinkled with the blood of atonement, of 
because it was the platform from which the sin-offer 
ing was offered.—P. S.]. See also Exod. xxv. 
and other places. Explanations: 1. Expiatory saeri 
fice, tin-offering ( Siihnop/er ).* Some supply 
[which, however, is unnecessary, UwTTqotor being 
used as a nounl. (So Clericus, Reiche, De Wette. 
Kollner, Fritzscne [Meyer, Alford, Conybe&re ana 
Howson, Jowett, Wordsworth, Hodge, Ewald] ). 2 
Means of propitiation [SuknmiUei\ (Vulgate: pro* 
piHatio ; Castellio: placamentum ; Moms, Csteri, 
Riickert).f 3. The mercy-*eat y or covering of the 
ark of the covenant [Origen, Theodoret, Theophy* 
lact, Augustine], (Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotiua, 
Calov., Olshausen, Philippi [Tholuck, Forbes]). 
Against the first exposition it may be urged; (a.) 
The expiatory offering is not brought to man on 
God’s part, but man brings it to God by the high- 
priest (see Philippi)4 (6). The offering is not pub* 
Ucly set forth, (c). The permaneuce of the opera¬ 
tion of the offering requires another expression, and 
this is Christ crucified as the permanent atonement 
itself! This sets aside also the second explanation, 
which, moreover, is too abstract (Meyer). Argu¬ 
ments in favor of the third explanation: (a.) The 
Septuagint [uniformly] hae translated P^D3, llao- 
r tjQtov (Exod. xxv. 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. [twenty- 
six passages according to Fiirst’s Hebrew Concord¬ 
ance] ).§ (6.) In Heb. ix. 6, ikaoTrppov means the 

# [This meaning of t Aairrijoto r does not occur in the 
LXX., but often in the later Greek writers. See the ex¬ 
amples quoted by Meyer in loco, who himself adopts this 
explanation. Comp, also the analogous terms yapumfcuw 
ana ev^o-pumjpioy, thank-offering , ttaBapciov, offering fat 
purifica.ion . otrnjpiov, tacrijkiutn pro min e (Heilnpf r). 
The sense then is this : God set forth Jesus Christ, in this 
sight of the i tclligent universe, as a propitiatory sacriiloa 
for the sins of the world. The choice lies between this and 
the third view : the second having no support in the use oi 
language, besides being too abstract. Dr. Lange has made 
the third interpretation (mercy-seat) more plausible than 
any other commentator. See below. Comp also Philippi, 
p. 105 f., and Forbes, p. 166, for the same view.—P. 8.] 
t [So also Hoftnann, l. c., i. 1, p. 340. He takes < 


rApto* to be essentially the mine as ihturpAe m 1 John iv. 
10: a&terreiksv rbv vtbv avrov iAa ap.6v. The E. V. trans¬ 
lates both words propitiation. Dr. Morrison, in a mono¬ 
graph on Bom. iii., as I learn from Forbes (p. 166), main¬ 
tains that ihaar^ptov is never used substantively in the 
meaning of propitiatory sacrifice, and concludes for the 
adjective meaning of “ set forth as propitiatory, which, 
as applied to Christ, would designate Him as the anti¬ 
typical fulfilment of all the symbols of propitiation.— 
P. 8.J 

t [Philippic. 108, remarks: “ The 8cripture says, that 
Christ offered Himself to God as a propitiatory sin-offering, 
Heb. ix. 14, 28; Eph. v. 2; John xvli. 19, hat not, that 
God offered and exhibited Him to mankind as a sacrifloa. 
The sacrifice is not offered by God, bnt to God.” Bnt there 
is a difference between God offering His Son, and God tes¬ 
ting forth His Son as a sacrifloe to the contemplation of the 
world.—P. 8.] 

ft [The LXX. uses iAotmJpww' in no other sense, except 
in the isolated passage, Esek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, so that every 
Jewish Christian reader of the Romans mart at once have 
been reminded of the Capporeih in the Holy of holies. Dr. 
Hodge, p. 143, asserts that this use of iXamSputr in the 
LXX., arose from a mistake of the Hebrew term, whic. 
means a cover, and never the mercy-seat, (So also Gese 
nius, Fritzache, De Wette, and Bleek, Ootnm. on Heb. ix. \ 
voL iii., p. 499, note b.) But is not derived from 

the unusual KaX of the verb 1Ep ( to cover, Gen. w 14), 
bat from the Piet IDE, which always means, to forgive, 
to propitiate , to atone (Lev. xvi. 33: Dent. xxxiL 48 ; Seek, 
xliii 20, 26, fro.), and is the technical term, in the Mosah 
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mercy-seat. (c.) This view is sustained by the idea 
pervading the whole Epistle, of the contrast between 
the old worship, which was partly heathen and partly 
only symbolical, and the real New Testament worship. 
The verb nqoi&tto [ad spectandum proponere] 
likewise favors it.* As, aooonling to John L 14, the 
do;ot, or Shekinah, openly appeared in the person 
of Christ from the secrecy of the Holy of holies, 
and has dwelt among men, so, according to the pres¬ 
ent passage, is the Uoumj^sov set forth from the 
Holy of holies into the publicity of the whole world 
for believers. See. Zech. xiii. 1; the open fountain, 
(d.) The iXaarqqsov unites as symbol tiie different 
elements of the atonement. As the covering of the 
ark of the covenant itself, it is the throne of the 
divine government of the cherubim above, and the 
preservation of the law, with its requirements, be¬ 
low. But with the sprinkled blood of expiation, it 
is a sacrifice offered to God, and therefore the satis¬ 
faction for the demands of the divine law below. 
Also Philo called the covering of the ark of the 
covenant the symbol of the gracious majesty [£Ua> 
dirvdptox;] of God [ Vii. Mot., p. 668; comp. Jose¬ 
phus, Antiq. iii. 6, 6.—P. S.]. 

Meyer [admits that this interpretation agrees with 
'the usage of the word, especially in the LXX., and 
gives good sense by representing Christ as the anti¬ 
typical Capporeth , or mercy-seat; but, nevertheless, 
he] urges against it the following objections: f (a.) 
That Uaarrjvwv is without the article. But this 
would exclude the antitype, the Old Testament 
llaariiqifQv. The requisite articulation is here in 
iv rio atVrotf a I/* cm. [With more reason we might 
miss odq&wov or ijftotv. Christ may be called our 
pascha , or the true pascha, , or the true mercy-seat, 
rather than simply paecha or mercy-seat. Yet this 
is by no means conclusive.—P. S.] (6.) The name, 
in its application to Christ, is too abrupt. Answer: 
Since there must be a place of expiation for every 
expiatory offering, the conceptions of places and 
offerings of expiation must have been quite familiar 
to the readers, not merely to the Jews, but also to 
the Gentiles, although here the idea is connected 
with the Old Testament symbol, (c.) If Christ 
should be conceived as Capporeth , then the tiq 

ritual, for the object and Intent of sacrifice. If the word 
were formed from the Kal, it would be “The 

golden lid was called n*)03, not because it oovered the 
open ark, but because it subserved the act of expiation 
which was here performed ** (B&hr, Symboiik des Mm. Oul - 
tut, L, p. 381). The Capporeth was the centre of the pres¬ 
ence and revelation of God, and His glory dwelt over it 
between the two cherubim which overshadowed the ark, 
smd represented the creation. Henoe the Holy of holies 
was called IV}D3H (lChron.xxvili.il). The Pe- 

thito and Vulgate (propilia torium) have followed the LXX. 
Comp, also Tholuck, Rom., 5th ed., p. 157, note; and Ewald, 
AUertk., p. 165. But Ewald and Meyer derve from 

in the sense of scabert, to rub off, to forgive; against 
which Tholuck protests in favor of the usual derivation 
from *103 . Ewald (2. c., p. 165, 3d ed. of 1866) maintains 
that Capporeth cannot mean the plain oover, as If the ark 
bad no other, but a seoond oover or a separate settle (the 
footstool of Jehovah), which was even more important than 
-he ark itself; and is so described, Esek. xxv. 17-21; xxvi 
04, fre. He derives it from "IBS, as mammon, or scabel- 
hm from scabere, and refers to W33, 2 Ohron. ix. 18, 
■ad to an Ethlopio verb.—P. 8.] 

* (Wordsworth, on the contrary, urges wpotfero as an 
argument against this interpretation, since the merev-seat 
was not set forth, but conoealed from the people and even 
4om the priests. But this has no force.— r. 8.J 
t (Repeated by Jowett in loc. —P. 8.3 


(v3t£tv rijq tisxaioavvijs ai>rov would be im 
proper, since the Capporeth must much rather ap 
pear as of divine grace. This objection 

rests simply on a defective understanding of the 
Pauline idea of righteousness (see above). Accord¬ 
ing to Paul, righteousness is not merely condemna¬ 
tory and putting to death, but, in its perfect revela¬ 
tion, also delivering and quickening. Grace itself is 
called, on one side, righteousness, on the other, love. 
(<&) The conception of Christ as the antitype of the 
mercy-seat nowhere returns in the whole New Tes¬ 
tament. Answer: Likewise the types of Christ a* 
the antitype of the brazen serpent (John iii. 14), ano 
Christ as the curse-offering (GaL iii. IS), and others, 
only occur once, («.} It has also been objected [but 
not by Meyer], that tne image does not suit, because 
the covering of the ark and the sprinkling of the 
blood were two different things. [Hodge: M It is 
common to speak of the blood of a sacrifice, but 
not of the blood of the mercy-seat.”] In reply to 
this, even Meyer observes: Christ is both sacrifice 
and high-priest.— On the ignorantly contemptuous 
maimer in which Ruckert and Fritzsche criticise the 
proper explanation, see Tholuck. [Fritzsche dis¬ 
misses this interpretation with a frivolous “ valeat 
absurda explication —P. S.l 

Through faith in his olood [d 4 a 
iv TW avrov at/4art]. Different interpreta¬ 
tions: 1. By faith on His blood (iv instead of tic; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Olshausen [Tholuck, Hodge], 
and others). Although the language will permit this 
view, the thought is not only obscure, but incorrect, 
that God, by faith on the blood of Christ, should 
have made Christ himself the throne of grace for 
humanity. Faith, in this sense, is a consequent , but 
not an antecedent , of the established propitiation. 
2. The same objection holds good against the con¬ 
struction of Meyer, and others, by which both 
clauses, dtd trjq niar. and iv rot avrov at/*art, 
should refer coordinate^ to itqoi&tro ; namely, so 
that faith would be the subjective condition, and the 
blood of Christ the objective means of the setting 
forth of Christ as the expiatory offering.* An ob¬ 
jective condition should precede the subjective one, 
and the propitiation exists before faith, in the sense 
of the New Testament idea of salvation. Faith is 
therefore the completed faithfulness of Christ (see 
ver. 22), which, in the blood of His sacrificial death, 
has become the eternal spiritual manifestation and 
power for the world. [As in ver. 22, I beg leave 
here to differ from this unusual interpretation of 
nUnu;, and understand this, with other commenta¬ 
tors, more naturally of our faith in Christ; comp. 
rov in nUrrtioq *lijoov at the close of ver. 26. If it 
meant the faithfulness of Christ , the Apostle would 
probably have added avrov, as he did before cu/i or*. 
It is better to separate the two classes by a domma 
after “ faith.”—The blood of Christ means His holy 
life offered to God as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. It is like a healing fountain send- 

* (Meyer, in the third and fourth editions, ocueota 
Sid wtoTMK with Ihcurritptov, and ir np avrov a l a an 
only with *po48rro : God set forth Christ in His blood 
(£ by o&nsing Him to shed His blood, in which lies the 

S >wer of the atonement) as a sin-offering, which is eflfeo- 
ve through faith De Wette connects both Sid irwrr. and 
be ry ain. alp. alike with iv npotSrro tAaonfptor, the 
former expressing the means of the subjective appropria¬ 
tion ( das subjective Aneignungsmittel ), the latter the means 
of the objective exhibition {das objective DarsteUungsmiUel ) 
of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice. So also Alford whe 
seems to follow De Wette (at least in the Roman *} more 
than any other commentator.—P. 8.1 
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.ng forth streams through the channel of faith to wash 
away the guilty stains of siu.—P. S.1 

For the demonstration of nis righteous¬ 
ness [ri$ $vd t iv ttj<{ d sxasotrvvfjq au- 
fo5]. In order to perfectly reveal and establish it. 
The divergent interpretations of the word dtxa*- 
o avvn indicate how difficult it has been for the¬ 
ology to regard God's righteousness as grace which 
produces righteousness. Truthfulness [contrary to 
the meaning of JtxeuooY/vj/], (Ambrose, Beza [Tur¬ 
rets Hammond], and others); goodness (Theodo- 
ret, Grotius [Koppe, Reiche, Tittmann], and others); 
holiness (Ne&nder, Fritzsche [Lipsiusl); judicial 
righteousness (Meyer* [De Wette, Tnoluek, Phi¬ 
lippi, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge] ); justifying, or 
sin-forgiving righteousness (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others); the righteousness which God gives 
[which would be a superfluous repetition of ver. 21, 
and inconsistent with ver. 26,] (Luther, and others); 
[Stuart, and others: God's method of justification, 
which di'xauHritvfi never means.—P. S.]. It is rather 
the righteousness of God in the fulness of its revela¬ 
tion, as it proceeds from God, requires and accom¬ 
plishes through Christ the expiation of the law, and 
institutes the righteousness of faith by justification as 
the principle of the righteousness of the new life.f 
For the righteousness of God, like His truth, om¬ 
nipotence, and love, forms an unbroken and direct 
beam from His heart, until it appears in renewed 
humanity. 

Beoanse of (or, on aooount of) the pre¬ 
termission (passing over), [». because He had 
allowed the sins of the race which were committed 
before Christ's death to pass by unpunished, whereby 
His righteousness was obscured, and hence the need 
of a demonstration or manifestation in the atoning 
sacrifice, that fully justified the demands of right¬ 
eousness, and at the same time effected a complete 
remission of sins, and justification of the sinner.— 
P. S.]. The ndqtoiq must not be confounded 
with the a(p*otq, as Cocceius has proved in a spe¬ 
cial treatise, De utilitate distinctionis inter naptoiv 
et a<ptaw (Opp. t. vii.). [Comp. Textual Note “.] The 
judicial government of God was not administered in 
the ante-Christian period, either by the sacrificial fire 
of the Israelitish theocracy, or by the manifestations 
of wrath to the old world, both Jews and Gentiles, 
as a perfect and general judgment. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all the relative punishments and propitiations, 
God allowed sin, in its full measure, especially in its 
inward character, to pass unpunished in the prelimi¬ 
nary stages of expiation and judgment, until the day of 
the completed revelation of His righteousness. For 
this reason, the time of the ndqtotq is denoted as 
the time of the dvo/q. God permitted the Gentiles 
to walk in their own ways (Ps. lxxxi. 12; cxlvii. 
20; Acts xiv. 16); He overlooked, or winked at, the 
times of this ignorance (Acts xvii. 30). But among 

* [Meyer, p. 146 (4th ed.): “In the strict sense, the ju¬ 
dicial ■ (more particularly the punitive.) righteousness, which 
demanded a holy satisfaction, and secured it in the atoning 
•aerifies of Christ." De Wette (and, after him, Alford): 
“ This idea alone snits the 6uecuovv, whioh is likewise ju¬ 
dicial. A sin-offering excites, on the one hand, the feeling 
of guilt, and is expiation ; on the other, it produces pardon 
ana peace ; and thus Christ’s death is not only a proof of 
God's grace, but also of His judicial righteousness, which 
requires punishment and expiation (2 Cor. v. 21). Here is 
a foundation for the Anselmio theory of satistaction, but 
not tor its grossly anthropopathio execution.”—P. S.] 

t [Forbes, p. 1G8: “God’s judicial righteousness in both 
tta aspects, of sin-condemning and sin-forgiving righteoua- 


the Jews, one of the two goats which was lei loos* 
in the wilderness on the great day of aton meet, 
represented symbolically the naotau; (Lev. xvi. 10). 
This is not only a transcendent met, but one that u 
also immanent in the world. The fret that the ad¬ 
ministrators of the theocracy, in connection with tb* 
Gentile world, have crucified Christ, proves the in. 
ability of the theocracy to afford a fundamental re- 
lief of the world from guilt.*—Of sins previ¬ 
ously committed. The sins of the whole world 
are meant, but as an aggregate of individual sins; 
because righteousness does not punish sin until it 
has become manifest and mature in actual individual 
sius. [Comp, the similar expression, Heb. ix. 11: 
tlq dnokt'erowtuv ttnv ini rj a&qxri Ticq a* 

paoHov. This parallel passage, as well as the words 
iv to) vtv xcuqot, in ver. 26, plainly show that the 
nqoyfyovoTa apagTijfiaTa are not the sins of each 
man which precede his conversion (Calov., Mehring, 
and others), but the sins of all men before the ad¬ 
vent, or, more correctly speaking, before the atoning 
death of Christ. Comp, also Acts xv. 30: ro#q 
Xqovqis Ttjt; ayvoiaq vmqidwv 6 &(6q. Philippi 
confines the expression to the sins of the Jewish 
people, in strict conformity to Heb. ix. 1 % ; but here 
the Apostle had just proven the universal sinfulness 
and guilt, and now speaks of the universal redemp¬ 
tion of Christ—P. S.1 

Vers. 26, 26. Under the forbearanoe of God 
for the demonstration [ Unter der Geduld Gottes 
zu der /Snoeisung, iv rjj avo/ij toT» &*ov, 
Ac.]. Construction: 1. CEcumenius^ Luther [Ruck¬ 
er t," Ew&ld, Hodge], and others, refer the avo/i 
to nqoytyovo tmv [t. e., committed during^ the for- 
bears see of God; comp. Acts xvii. 20. This give* 
good sense, but would require, as Meyer says, a dif. 
fereut position of the words, viz., rwr apaqx. tmv 
7 iQoytyov. iv rfj av. t. &. — P. S.J. 2. Meyer re¬ 
fers the forbearance to ndqtau;, in consequence of 
indulgence or toleration, as the ground of the pass¬ 
ing over. [So also Philippi]. 3. Reiche: tiq fv- 
Ttjq dtrxcuoiji’vtjq ; the d*xa*o<r. having been 
manifested partly in the forgiveness of sins, and 

* [Dr. Hodge, from fear of Romanising inferences, take* 
v&petrt* in the sense of aud adopts the false transla¬ 

tion of the Vulgate propter remissionem, “ because God had 
overlooked or pardoned sin from (he beginning." ..." To 
•ay God did no* punish sins under the Old Dispensation, ia 
only a different way of saying that He pardonea them. So, 

* not to impute iniquity,* Is the negative statement of jus¬ 
tification." Comp, against this. Textual Note *. Hodge 
goes on to say (p. 150): “This passage is one of tbs 
few which the Romanists quote in support of their doe- 
trine that there was no real pardon, justification, or sal¬ 
vation before the advent of Christ. The ancient be¬ 
lievers, at death, according to their doctrine, did not pass 
into heaven, hut into the limbus patrum , where they con¬ 
tinued in a semi-oonscious state until Christ's descensus ad 
inferos for their deliverance. The modern transoendentm 
theologians of Germany, who approach Romanism in sc 
many other points [?], agree with the Papists also hero 
Thus Olshausen says, * Under the Old Testament there va 
no real, but only a symbolical forgiveness of sins.' Our 
Lord, however, speaks of Abraham as in heaven; and the 
Psalms are filled withpetitions and thanksgiving for God's 
pardoning mercy." But how will Dr. Hodge on his theory 
explain the Old Testament doctrine of Bheol or Hades be¬ 
fore Christ’s resurrection, and such passages as Heb. ix. 
15; xi 39, 40; Aots xiii. 39, which likewise plainly teach 
the incompleteness of the Old Testament salvation before 
the advent of Christ? There certainly can be no remission 
of sin without the sacrifice of Christ; aud whatever remi* 
sion there was under the Old Dispensation, was granted and 
enjoye I only by reason of the retrospective efficacy, and is 
trustful anticipation of that sacrifice. But anticipation falls 
far short of the actual reality. Tholuck calls the ntor.emenl 
of Christ not unaptly “ the Divine theodicy for the pest hi*- 
tory of the world."—P. 8.1 
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partly in tho delay of punishment. [This implies a 
wrong view of d*a and <hxa*o*.; Meyer.—P. S.] 
4 . We connect the avoy rj with the following ttqoq 
rijt (ver. 26) into one idea,* and suppose 

here a brief form of expression, by which nooytyo- 
tortat must be again supplied before dvo/fj. The 
ndquru; must by all means be connected with the 
avoxy ; but it is not operative by virtue of this 
alone. The a*o/i} denotes the old time as the 
period of God’s prevailing forbearance, to the end 
that He may reveal His perfect righteousness in the 
ftiture decisive time. The on the con- 

trary, appeared at that time as the supplement of 
the propitiatory and retributive judgments which 
had already commenced as preliminaries. For this 
reason, the d; (ver. 26) is not the same 

*0 nqbf; rijv **£**$■** (ver. 26). The first tv 
, as the judicial righteousness revealing itself in 
the blood of Christ, has supplemented the nagtou;. 
The second **&*£*? is the purpose of the 0 * 0 / 17 , 
the fully accomplished t which branches off in 
penal righteousness, and in justifying righteousness 
to him who u is of the faith of Jesus, and draws faith 
from His fountain of faith.” The tiq should there¬ 
fore not be confounded with the *rpdg (Meyer), f 

Ver. 26. [At this present time, 1* r $ vvv 
xottpai, not opposed to I* rjj drozjj (BengeL 
Hodge), but rather to ngo in nooytyoro tm*, and 
added emphatically. The time of Christ is a time 
of critical decision, when the jtdgtou; is at an end, 
and man must either accept the full remission 
(£?*?*?) of sin, or expose himself to the judgment 
of a righteous God.—P. S.1—That He may be 
just and the jnstifier, Ac. [* 1 ? to tirat 
avr6 * Sixatop xai titxatovvra rot i* 
niortuq ’Jtjoov. The * i? expresses not merely 
the result, but the design of God in exhibiting 
Christ to the world as the mercy-seat.—P. S.1 
We emphasize ov to*, one and the same (ein una 
der*elbe).% That He may be —that is, that He may 
plainly appear [and be recognized by men in this 
twofold character as the Just One and the Justifier 
of the sinner]. The righteousness of God in the death 
of Christ has fully revealed that which the human 
view of the early and later times found so difficult 
to grasp; namely, righteousness and forbearance or 
love in one spirit, condemnation and deliverance in 
one act, killing and giving new life in one operation. 

[Bengel: “Summum hie habdur paradoxon evan- 
gelicum; nam in leqe eonepicitur Deusjustus et eon - 
demnans, in evangetio justus ipee et juetificans pecca- 
iorem .” This apparent contradiction is solved, ob¬ 
jectively, in the love of God, which is the beginning 
and the end of his ways; and, subjectively, in faith 
(to* lx nUrrtox;), by which the sinner becomes one 
with Christ. In the death of Christ, God punished 

* [Hence Dr. Lange, in his translation, makes a period 
after kpsiprrrv&Tuv. I prefer the construction of Meyer and 
Pnilippi as being more natural. The dro/d must not be 
eoufounded with xdptt: the former suspends and puts off 
the Judgment by wdpeatt, the latter abolishes the guilt of 
rfa by 8 .] 

t [Meyer: “xpbf rijr f *6 Wiederanfnahmc 

if* tit «* 6 tifi*, ver. 25, und xtoar ohiu 94, ver. 22, 
1 * 06*1 tit mil dem gleichbedeufenden wp6t abrichttloe ver- 
ta+ehet tsl, der Artucel aber der Vorntellung der bestimm- 
ten, geschicKtJich gegtbencn frfttifit dient, was dem Fort- 
tckriUe der Darstellung tnixprichi So also Tholuck and 
Philippi. Tho latter commentator explains the exchange 
»f spot for tit from euphony, to avoid the threefold repe- 
tittbn of tct (tit M., ver. 25 ; tit rh tlvoi, ver. 26).—P. 8 .] 

1 [Meyer takes eurr6t simply as the pronoun of the third 
person. It evidently belongs both to Sueaior and bxcu- 
tOterm. — V. 8.1 


sin and saved the sinner, and Divine justice was vin 
dicated in the fullest display and triumph of redeem 
ing love. Not that the Father poured the vials of 
His wrath upon His innocent afid beloved Son (aa 
the doctrine is sometimes caricatured), but the Son 
voluntarily, in infinite love, and by the eternal coun 
sel and with the consent of the holy and merciful 
Father, assumed the whole curse of sin, and, as the 
representative head of the human family, in its stead 
and for its benefit, He fully satisfied the demands of 
Divine justice by His perfect, active and passive obei 
dience. His sacrifice, as the sacrifice of the eternal 
Son of God in union with human nature, without sin 
is of infinite value both as to extent and duration 
while the Old Testament sacrifices were merely an 
ticipatory, preparatory, and temporary. Justification 
is here represented as the immediate effect of Christ’s 
atoning death. On <$»xa*dw, comp, the Exeg. Notes on 
ver. 24, and also Doctrinal , below, No. 6 . Wordsworth 
has a long note here on the doctrine of justification. 
He likewise maintains that Sirxouoo) (and ) in 

the Till, and in the New Testament means, not to 
make righteous, but to account and declare righteous, 
and to regard and treat as such, in opposition to 
condemning and pronouncing guilty. But he insists 
also, that we are actually made righteous by our 
union with Christ, and that God’s righteousness is 
not only imputed, but also imparted to us in Him 
who is M the Lord our Righteousness.” This work 
of infusion of grace, however, is not properly called 
justification , but sanctification. Comp, vi 22 : 
“ Being freed from sin, and made servants unto 
God— i. being justified —ye have your fruit unto 

holiness ”—this is sanctification. —P. S.] 


Sbcokd Pabaobath (vims. 27-61). 

Ver. 27. Where, then, is the boasting? This 
announces the great conclusion from the foregoing. 
The lively expression of the paragraph arises from 
the triumphant confidence of the Apostle. [Ben- 
gel: 7 tov, particula victoriosa .] The xavy tjdiq 
Xgloriatio] is certainly not the same as xa 1717 / 4 a 
^glorianm materia ], subject of boasting (Reiche); 
but yet it is not exactly bragging (Meyer), since in 
many persons boasting of the law arose from dog¬ 
matic error. Jewish boasting is especially meant 
here,* but not exclusively, for the general conclu¬ 
sion is here drawn in reference to the righteousness 
of the Jews and Gentiles (see ver. 19). With the 
negation of the xavytjau;, the xadytjya is also de¬ 
nied at the same rime.—It is excluded. Perhaps 
the expression is here chosen with reference to the 
limits of the court of justice. The law excludes 
unqualified plaintiffs and defendants.— By what 
law? (By the law) of works? Since the 
Mosaic law was a law of works in form only, and 
not in spirit (see chap. vii. 7), the question presup¬ 
poses that there is no such law of works; the spirit 
of the law is the law of faith. But the meaning of 
the question itself is: the law, as such, erroneously 
made a mere law of works, is too imperfectly de- 
▼eloped in its operation to exclude boasting (sea 

♦ [Hence the article 4* which seems to refer to the 
xmvxiftn* already spoken of in chap. it 17; ill. 19, oomp. 
below, ver. 29. 80 Chrysostom, Theodoret (tk vfoXk* tot 
*Iov6o (mv fa>6vi)(ia\ Bengel, BAckert, Tholuck, Philippi, 
Meyer, Alford; while Fritasche, Hodge, and others, takf 

ft (ti a ‘ * * “ ' 1 


God; which, of course, includee tho boasting of the J**w» 
over the Genth^s.—P. 8.1 
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Matt xix. SO.—By the law of faith. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle speaks of the law of faith 
because the gospel prescribes faith as the condition 
of salvation. According to Tboluck and De Wette, 
the word v 6 fi os has here the idea of a religious 
rule {norma).* But, according to ver. 81, the 
Apostie will completely establish the same law, for 
the maxing void of which the Jew charged him. 
The same revealed law which, in its analytical char¬ 
acter—that is, in its single commandments—bears 
the appearance of a law of siugle works, is, in its 
synthetical character, recognized as one, a law of 
fhith (Deufc. vi. 4, 5; Mark xii. 29; James ii. 10); 
because, as our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, it 
leads to faith, and in Him first comes to man as the 
objective principle of faith, and then, as the subjec¬ 
tive principle of faith, it becomes the law of the 
new life. [With ratios nUsrttos, comp, vnaxoij 
TticrrHos, L B; rot* os tow nruvpaxos tJjs Zoirjs, viii. 
2 ; Xrrofios Xqkttov, 1 Cor. ix. 21; vot*os xiktios 
tfjs lltv&fQiasi James L 26; ii. 12—all going to 
show that the liberty of the gospel has nothing to 
do with license and antinomianism.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 28. Therefore [For] we judge. Ao- 
yiLOft t&a [ censemus, comp. ii. 8; viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 5], is not, we infer, nor merely, we think, reckon 
(Tholuck [Alford, Hodge]), which, with the read¬ 
ing ydg, would not even make good sense. The ex¬ 
pression, “ For toe think” would be an odd method 
of demonstration. It is not the subjective fact of 
justification which establishes the objective economy 
of salvation already described; but it is this objec¬ 
tive economy which, on the one hand, excludes false 
justification, namely, that which is by works; and, 
on the other hand, establishes real justification, that 
which is by faith. We must consider also that the 
Apostle lays down the statement of ver. 28 as the 
principal proposition to the entire following argu¬ 
ment, but will not apply it as proof fur the negative 
statement, that man is not justified by works.— By 
faith [ni axti = did nitrxiMSj instrumental cause]. 
Luther’s addition of alone [durch den Glauben 
▲llein] is defended by Tholuck (the Nuremberg 
edition of the Bible of 1483 also reads, only by 
faith). Meyer properly remarks: It does not be¬ 
long to the translation, but it is justified by the con¬ 
text as an explanation.!— Without works of the 

* [So also Alford and Hodge: “ r6fioe is not used hen- 
in its ordinary sense. The general idea, however, of a rule 
of action is retained.”—P. 8.] 

t [This is very true. Luther's allein is oorreot in sub¬ 
stance, and appropriate as a gloss or in a paraphrase, but 
has no business in the text. It is a logical inference from 
the context, and is equivalent to the tor uf in the parallel 
passage. Gal. ii. 16. The Latin Vulgate had taken the 
same >iberty, it is true, in other cases; and, in this very 
verse, Luther's insertion can he justified by Catholic ver¬ 
sions, vis., the oldest German Catholio Bible of Nuremberg 
(published 1483, the year of Luther’s birth), which reads : 
mm durch den 01., and two Italian versions (of Genoa, 
1476, and Venice, 1538, jper la sola fede\. Even Erasmus 
defended Luther in this case, and said: 44 Vox sola tot 
clamoribu* lapidata hoc tmculo in Luihero, reverentcr in 
Patribus [!] audtiur.' » Comp. Wolf; Koppe, Tholuck, and 
Philippi in loco. Nevertheless, the insertion of the “ sola ” 
tn the translation was unnecessary and unwise, and, in the 
eyes of Bomantots, it gave some plausibility to the unjust 
enarge of falsifying the Scriptures. It brought Paul into 
direct verbal (though no real) conflict with Jame*, when he 
■avs that by 44 works man is justified, and not by faith only ” 
(mm to wiarmst p6v ok, ii. 24). The dogmatic formula, *o'a 
Jtde (hence the term solifldianism ), has become a watch¬ 
word of evangelical Protestantism, and, rightly under¬ 
stood— t. e., in the sense of gra ia sola — it expresses a most 
precious truth, which can never be sacrificed. But it must 
rot be confounded with Jlde soliiaria , a faith that i* and 
•in mains alone. The yumi* ioyunv >^mov must be connected 


law. This naturally refers to SixcuoTa&cts, bat cst 
to faith. In the process of justification, the works 
of the law do not come into codperation. [Hodge: 
“ To be justified without works, is to be justified 
without any thing in ourselves to merit justification. 
The works of the law must be the works of the 
moral law, because the proposition is general, em¬ 
bracing Gentiles as well as Jews. . . . The Apostle 
excludes every thing subjective. He places the 
ground of justification out of ourselves.” Tet faith 
is something subjective, by which the objective 
ground of justification is personally appropriated, 
and made available for our benefit.—P. S.J 

Ver. 29. Or ie he the God of the Jews 
only ? [Or, in case that what was said in ver. 28 
should be called in doubt. Vers. 29, 30 furnish an 
additional striking proof for ver. 28 ; Meyer.—P. S.1 
fivcu nros, to belong to some one. The Rabbinical, 
and subsequently the Talmudic Jews, certainly as¬ 
sumed that God was merely the God of the Jews 
(see Tholuck, p. 162. Meyer refers to Eisenmeng- 
eris Entdcckten Judenthum, i. p. 587).—Paul can de¬ 
clare, without further proof: of the G en tiles 

also. The Apostle does not have here in mind 
chiefly the utterances of the prophets, as Tholuck 
supposes, but the same fact of Christian experienoe 
to which Peter refers, Acts x. 46 ff.; xv. 9 ; and to 
which he himself refers in Gal. iii. 5. The Old Tes¬ 
tament witnesses were explained and confirmed by 
the fact of the salvation of the Gentiles by faith, by 
which fact also his apostleship to the Gentiles was 
first completely sealed (see 1 Cor. ix. 2). [God ia 
not a national, but a universal God, and offers salva¬ 
tion to Gentiles and Jews on precisely the same 
terms. Hodge: “ These sublime truths are so famil¬ 
iar to our minds, that they have, in a measure, loot 
their power; but as to the Jew, enthralled all his life 
in his narrow national and religious prejudices, they 
must have expanded his whole soul with unwonted 
emotions of wonder, gratitude, and joy.’*—P. S.1 
Ver. 30. Seeing it is one God. The imlntq, 
since [alldieweil , introducing something that can¬ 
not be doubted]. According to Meyer, the weight 

with the verb, not with wto rtu The Bible never says: 
“faith justifies,” but. “ we are justified by faith (•torn),'' 
because faith comes into view here simply as a means, or 
as the bpywor Aiprructo which apprehends and appropri¬ 
ates Christ; and hence it is by faith, without the coopera¬ 
tion of works, that we are justified. But faith to neverthe¬ 
less the fruitful source of all good works. “ Fides sola 
justifical, at nee esl, nee manct sola: intrin*ecus operatur el 
extrinstcus .” The more full and oorreot formula would 
be: Gratia sola justificamur per Jblem quss Ckristi justitiam 
apprehendit el per caritaUm operatur (vfonc « aymarys 
ivtpyovpbnj), or salvation by grace alone ae apprehendel 
by a living faith. Justifying faith purifies the heart, over¬ 
comes the world, and abounds in fruits of righteousness. 
It is impossible truly to believe in Christ, without partak¬ 
ing of the power of His holy lifa. Wordsworth in foe. hits 
the point, when he says : 44 Though it is by faith we are 
justified, and by faith only, yet not by suoh a faith ae has 
no works springing out of it. Every such faith to a dead 
faith. Ana yet itls not from the works that spring out of 
faith, but from the faith which is the root of works, that 
all are justified.” In other words, itds not by faith as an 
active or working, but by faith as a receptive or appropriating 
principle, by whioh we are justified; yet that which faith re¬ 
ceives is a power of life which must at onoe manifest itself ia 
good works. It is but just to Luther to add, that he taugh 
most dearly and forcibly this inseparable oonnection between 
faith and works. I shall quote but one passage from his Ad¬ 
mirable preface to the Epistle to the Bomans: 44 0«fa an 
lebendig , getchdflig, thdltg,, mdchtig Ding um den Glauben , 
dass ea unmdglich ist, doss ex nicht ohne Unterlass soUtt Gules 
wirken. Mr fragt auch nicht , ob gute Wcrkt wu ihun sind, 
sondem the man fragt, hat er sit gethan , und ist immer im 
Thun. . . . Also dass unmdglich M, We? c mm Glauben mu 
scheiden; Ja, so unmdglich , ah brmner ,: xcd 1euch*cn mm 
Peuer mag geschieden werden.” Como. p. 140. No. 9.—-P. 8. 1 
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of the proof rests on the unity of Cod, Monothe¬ 
ism ; but the context puts the weight upon the fact 
that the justification of the Jews and Gentiles as one 
divine fact—which therefore appears to be divided 
into two parts—must be traced to one and the same 
God.—The future dsxasoiaes is certainly not used 
for the present dsxouoZ (Grotius [more Hebrasorum ], 
and others), still less does it refer to the universal 
,udgment (Beta, Fritzsche); but it assumes the ex- 
rience that Jews and Gentiles are already justified, 
order to give prominence to the future established 
by it; namely, that Jews and Gentiles will be jus¬ 
tified. [The future (= prmsens futurabiU) ex¬ 
presses the permanent purpose and continued power 
of justification in every case that may occur; comp, 
the future in ver. 20 and v. 19. Erasmus: “ Respexit 
ad eos out adhuc essent in Judaismo eeu paganism 
mo” —P. 8.]—Circumcision by faith. It is 
remarkable that there is not only a change of the 
prepositions lx and J*a, but also that the article 
stands with the latter, but not with the former. 
Meyer regards the change of prepositions, as well as 
the disappearance of the article from lx, as a matter 
of indifference.* Calvin observes in the change of 
the prepositions lx and did a certain irony: “Si quis 
mdt habere differeniiam gentilis a Judeeo , hane ha~ 
beat, quod iUe per Jidem , h e vero sx fide jusUtiam 
consequitur ” (from Tholuck, p. 162). Meyer prop¬ 
erty regards this explanation as strange. But indif¬ 
ference as to the form of expression would be equal¬ 
ly strange. There seems in reality to be a double 
form of breviloquence here: He will justify the cir¬ 
cumcision (which is a circumcision by faith) by 
faith; for the real Jew has already a germinal* 
ing faith ; and He will justify the uncircumcision 
(that which through faith has become circumcision) 
through the faith. Or, more briefly: To the genuine 
Jew, saving faith, as to its germ, is something 
already at hand, and justification arises from the 
completion of the same, just as the fruit from the 
tree. But to the Gentile, faith is offered as a foreign 
means of salvation.f 

Ver. 31. Do we then make void the law ? 

The question here arises, whether ver. 81 constitutes 
the conclusion of the preceding train of thought, or 
whether it opens the new train of thought which 
tiegins with chap. iv. 1, and extends throughout the 
chapter. The former acceptation has prevailed since 
Augustine as the preferable one (Beza, Melanchthon, 
Tholuck, Philippi [Hodge] ); the latter (conform. 

* [8o also Hodge, sinoe Paul usee both forms indiscrim¬ 
inately ; Ik, in i. 17 ; iii. 20; iv. 16; and M, in iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. i£ 16, and sometimes first the one and then the other, 
in the same connection. Comp, the English prepositions 
by and through. According to Do Wette and Alford, U 
wisrrsmt, by faiths expresses the objective ground ; W 
niorsm, through his (their) faith, the subjective medium of 
ratification. Jo wet t oonnects U ntortm with vcptroprfv, 
the ciroumeision which is by faith, and thereby destroys the 
correspondence to the other member. Green (Or., p. 300, 
as quoted by Alford) refers 6U rijf wUnom to whrnrnt msi 
mentioned, by the instrumentality qf the identical faith 
which operates in the case qf the circumcised. Bengel: 
i ' Judssi pridem, in fide fuerant ; gentiles Jidem ab iUis 
recens nacti mm/.”—I\ 8.] 

t [Very similar is the interpretation of Wordsworth: 
Die Jews, or children of Abraham, are justified out of or 
/torn (U) the faith which Abraham their father had, and 
which they are supposed to have in him, being already In 
She covenant with God in Christ. The Gentiles, oi lf», 
must enter that doer of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it (M), in order to be justified, ^ere is but one 
Church from the beginning. Abraham ant. is seed are in 
the household of faith in Christ, but they lust live and 
act from its spirit; the heathen must truer the house 
through the door of that faith in Him.—P. 8.) 


ably to Tbeodoret, Pelagius) has been maintained by 
Sender, and others, and by De Wette and Meyer 
According to Meyer, the Apostle, from chap. iii. 81 
to iv. 26, proves the harmony of the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith with the law, by what has been 
said in the law about Abraham’s justification. Meyer 
urges against the former view, that then tbis very 
important sentence appears merely as an abrupt cafe 
gorical assertion; and Philippi’s reply, that chap, 
viii. 1 continues it further, certainly does not relieve 
the matter. But Tholuck justly remarks against 
the second view, that then a yap, instead of otV, 
would be naturally expected in chap. iv. 1. [Be* 
sides, the main object of Paul here is to show the 
true method of justification, and not the agreement 
of the law and the gospel.—P. 8.1 This much is 
clear: that ver. 81 constitutes me transition to 
chap. iv. But, in itself, It serves as the conclusion 
of the paragraph from vers. 27-80, in that it brings 
out the relation of the experimental fact that there 
are believing Gentiles—to the law. Paul had shown 
that the justification of the Gentiles, with the justifi 
cation of the Jews, is to be traced back to one ana 
the same God. By this means, he says, the law if 
not made void, but established How far estab¬ 
lished ? The answer is fhrnished by the preceding 
verses: As far as the unity of God, which underlies 
the law, is glorified by the harmony of His saving 
operations among Jews and Gentiles. Particularism 
weakens the law, because it makes the law the stat¬ 
ute of a national God. The universal Monotheism 
of Christianity, proved by the universal justification 
of believers, first properly establishes the law in ita 
true character, by making plain the universal charac¬ 
ter of the lawgiver.—The sentiment, Do we then 
make void the law ? is sufficiently repelled by the 
emotional expression, n rj yiroi to, Far be it! 
by no means ! But the opposite sentiment, We 
establish the law, has been already proved by the 
fact that the law is defined as the law of faith, and 
has been traced back to the God of the Jews and 
Gentiles. This is indeed extended further in what 
follows, yet not in the form of a continued proof, 
but in the form of a new scriptural argument. The 
question, How far does Paul, or Christianity es¬ 
tablish the law? has been variously answered; 
see Tholuck, p. 168. Chrysostom, and others, say, 
that the salvation in Christ is the end of the law. 
Most expositors hold that thp law is fulfilled by the 
new obedience, chap, vi and viii 4 [by love, which is 
called “the fulfilment of the law;” xiii 10. Augus¬ 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov., Philippi.—P. 8.]. 
Tholuck thinks that the testimony of the and 

the nqotptjTa* is meant But this is not a new 
Urrdvcu ; nor would the continuation in chap. iv. be 
a new iardvm from this point of view ; it is only a 
new proof for the righteousness by faith: the proof 
from Scripture. The Apostle glorifies and estab¬ 
lishes the law on a new and broader foundation, by 
representing it as a unit, by tracing it to its principle 
of life, and enlarging its contents from the Jewish 
particularism to the universality of the revelatioi 
of the living God of all men. Thus the Mosaic law, 
as the type of the Mosaic religion, is glorified so far 
as it is the representative of all the legal elements 
of religion in general* 

* [Comp. a long note of 'Wordsworth in loc.. who assign* 
no less than twelve reasons for the assertion of ver. 21, vis., 
because the doctrine of justification is grounded on the testi¬ 
mony of the law that all are under sin; because the sacriflot 
of Christ was pre-announced by the paasover, and other aacri 
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THE EPISTLE OF FAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Fixer Paragraph (tiu, 21-96). 

1. As the Old Testament, according to ver. 21, 
Am testified of the righteousness of faith contained 
In the New Testament, so does the New Testament 
—as the perfect revelation of God’s righteousness— 
bear witness to the holiness of the law in the Old 
Testament. 

2. It is a defective and inorganic view to believe 
that, as far as the single attributes of God are con- 
oeroed, in the New Testament His justice is less 
prominent than in the Old, in order that His love 
may appear more prominent On the contrary, the 
revelation of His justice is first completed in the 
New Testament It is here completed so grandly, 
that, in proportion to this completion, the Old Tes¬ 
tament revelation of justice may be regarded as still 
veiled. The same may be said of all the Divine 
attributes. In the New Testament they have a kill¬ 
ing and a vivifying— i. <?., creative effect. The jus¬ 
tice in union with love is grace. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, however, justioe appears mainly in its punitive 
aspect. 

E. On the double form and kind of faith, see the 
Exeg. Notes on ver. 22. 

4. Also on the Sofa &tov, see Exeg. Note* on 
ver. 23. As the dbxcuoot'trfj is the internal part of 
the Divine Jo|a, so is the want of a on man’s 
part the evidence of his want of Stxcuoovrrj. The 
same connection is likewise exhibited in the life of 
faith. The SotdZfff&cu arises from the dtxououo&cu 
(chap. viii. 80). 

5. The doctrine of justification. On the Jtxcu- 
ovr, see chap. iL 18, and the section relating there¬ 
to. On the fact that it is under the dbxcuovoQ-cu 
that man’s utter want of personal righteousness first 
becomes prominent, see the Exeg. Notes on ver. 21. 
The evangelical definition per fidem is opposed to 
the Roman Catholic definition propter fidem. The 
form propter fidem has a double sense. If faith is 
understood as merit, the order of the work of sal¬ 
vation is reversed, and its causality is transferred to 
man. It is very clear from the present tense <hxa+- 
o voOxu (ver. 28), that the Apostle distinguishes here, 
and throughout, between redemption and justifica¬ 
tion. Christ is, indeed, effectively the righteousness 
of believers, and virtually the righteousness of hu¬ 
manity, and so far could the redemption be once 
loosely denominated justification. Tet the Apostle’s 
usage of language is far above this indefiniteness, 
and chap. viii. 30 proves conclusively (comp. chap, 
v. 18) that he regards justification as a part of the 


flees of the law; because the law reveals God as a j 
who needs an adequate propitiation for sin ; because th 
death of Christ is such a propitiation; because Christ has ; by 
His perfect obedience to tne law, established its dignity: 
because justification by faith obliges men to new degrees or 
love and gratitude to God, Ac., Sto. But these are all sub¬ 
ordinate points.—In one sense the law is abolished, as a type 
Md shadow of things to oome; as a killing letter, with its 
tone; oomp. Eph. if. 25; Gal. iii 18; but as to its moral con¬ 
tents, as the expression of the holy will of God, as a rule of 
sonduot, it was perfectly fulfilled by Christ, and I* constantly 
fulfilled by every believer in love to God ana . o«*u> our neigh¬ 
bor. The decaiogue is a national code in form, a universal 
rode in spirit ana atm. This applies to alt the Ten Com- 
nandments, from which we cannot take out one (say the 
seoond, or the fourth) without ms- ^g the beauty, har¬ 
mony, and completeness of the .e. Christ has settled 
that question in His interprecatiuc of the law, by the fun¬ 
damental principle of the inagna oLarta of the kingdom of 
heaven, as laid down Matt. v. 17 ft—P. S.l 


plan of salvation. The connection between Um 
dixotWK—which grace effects in every believei 
after the xirjoui —and the iXctopo^ consists in this: 
that Christ, as the perfect dwtcaw/Aa, is, by tbs 
gospel, offered to men, that He is set forth m 
Uaartjpiov. (Lipshis, in a monograph entitled The 
Pauline Doctrine of Justification, 1858, holds that 
the Sbxouoavrri is the oondition of righteousness, and 
that every one is d*xa*o? who is just what his den 
tination requires he should be. The author’s con* 
elusion is, that Paul, in no single passage, compels 
us to divide the divine operation—the result of 
which is the (preliminary) human 6bxcuoovv ^— into 
two distinct and separate acts, the actus efficient and 
the actus declaratorius , in such a manner that the laU 
ter only may be called foxcuoTnr .)—The way for tho 
Protestant doctrine of justification was prepared by 
the sound productions of the mysticism of the Mkt 
die Ages; for example, in “ German Theology.” • 
This book contrasts selfdom, or qgoism, with entire 
self-surrender to God and His will, and thereby 
indicates the deepest ground for the sinner’s justifi¬ 
cation by faith. Justification, as the appropriation 
of Christ’s foxaUtpa, makes the gospel, through tho 
power of the Holy Ghost, an individual and special 
absolution from the guilt of sin, which the believei 
experiences in peace of conscience and freedom. H 
makes the objective Stxauopa in Christ his subjec¬ 
tive dbxcuooi'vq. Justification is essentially a pro 
nouncing righteous, but by the creative declaratioa 
of God; therefore it is also a making righteous, in 
the sense that it is the communication of a new 
principle of life, yet in such a way that this new 
principle of life must ever be regarded as the pure 
effect of Christ, and not in any way as the cause of 
justification. The one gracious act of justification 
is divided into two acts: 1. The offer of the dixcutupt i 
for faith until frith is awaked by free grace ; 2. Ac¬ 
counting faith as righteousness. The effects of jus¬ 
tification arc, negatively, liberation from the guilt, 
the curse, and punishment of sin; and, positively, 
adoption or sonship, by which the believer’s filial 
relation—that is, the decisiou of his individual re¬ 
generation, and his translation into the state of peace 
—is pronounced. In the old Protestant theology, 
justification has been variously confounded too much 
with the redemption itself; while in our day, as was 
already the case with Osiander [died 1562J, it has 
often been far too much identified with sanctification. 

[Additional remarks on the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith , or rather by free grace through faith 
in Christ. 

(a.) Its importance and position in the theological 
system. It belongs to soteriology, the appropriation 
of the salvation of Christ to the sinner. It presup¬ 
poses the fundamental truths of the Trinity, the in¬ 
carnation, total depravity, the ator ement, all of which 
were revealed before, as the Gospels and Acts precede 
the Epistles. It is therefore not, strictly speaking, 
the articulus ttantis et cadentis ecclesice (Luther), but 
subordinate to the article of Christ , who alone can 
be called the one foundation and rock of the whole 
Christian system (1 Cor. iii 11). The doctrine that 

* [The DeuUcJu Thcotogie, or Theniogia Germanics, ia 
the work of an unknown author of the fifteenth oentury 
and was edited by Dr. Luther with a highly commendatory 
preface in *1516, one year before the commencement of the 
Reformation. Reoent editions by Pfeiffer, 1855, and Red- 
fenrath, 1868. There is also an English translation bv 
Susanna "Winkworth, with introductions by Bunsen MM 
Kingsley, London, 1855, reprinted at Andover, 1856.— 
P. S.l 
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Christ is the Son of God, and came into the flesh— 
i. e., was bom, died, and rose again, to save sinners 
—is emphatically “the mystery of godliness” (1 
Tim. iii. 16), and forms the burden of the first Chris* 
tian confession (Matt. xvi. 16-19); its assertion or 
denial is the criterion of true Christianity and of 
antichrist (1 John iv. 2, 3). But justification by 
faith is undoubtedly a fundamental article of subjec¬ 
tive Christianity and of evangelical Protestantism, as 
distinct from # oecumenical Catholicism, and as op¬ 
posed to Greek and Roman sectional Catholicism, 
it institutes the material or life-principle of Prot¬ 
estantism {principium essendi ), as the doctrine of 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in 
matters of faith and practice constitutes its formal 
principle (principium cognoscendi). It was never 
properly understood in the Christian Church, not 
even by Augustine, until Luther, and the other 
Reformers brought it out into clear light from the 
Epistles of Paul, ^specially those to the Romans and 
Galatians. The unbiassed philological exegesis of 
modem times has fully justified the scripturalness 
of this doctrine of the Reformation. Tet the best 
men in the Church of all ages, and the profoundest 
divines before the Reformation, such as Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, have, in fact, always come to the 
same practical conclusion in the end, and, disclaiming 
all merit of their own, they have taken refuge in 
the free grace of God, as the only and sufficient 
cause of salvation. “ Our righteousness.” says St. 
Bernard (Sermo V. de verbis Esaice Proph., vi. 1, 2), 
“our righteousness, if we have any, is of little value; 
it is sincere, perhaps, but not pure, unless we believe 
ourselves to be better than our fathers, who no less 
truly than humbly said : All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.” 

(b.) Definition of justification. It is a judicial 
act of God by which He freely acquits the penitent 
sinner, and adopts him as His child on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and on condition 
of a lining faith. Paul has in his mind a judicial 
process: The righteous and holy God is the Judge; 
man is the guilty culprit; the law, or the expressed 
will of God, is the accuser; Christ, with His perfect 
sacrifice, steps in as a substitute; the sinner accepts 
Him in hearty faith, or enters into Christ’s position, 
as Christ did into his; God, on the ground of this 
relation, acquits the sinner, and treats him as His 
own child; the sinner, being one with Christ, no 
more lives unto himself, but, the grace of God ena¬ 
bling him, unto Christ, who died for him, and rose 
again. This is justification. 

(e.) Relation to the atonement, regeneration, and 
sanctification. Justification differs: 

(aa.) From the atonement (iXaofioq, iXaamjqior, 
expiation, propitiation , Versuhnung) and the conse¬ 
quent reconciliation (saraXXayj, at-one-ment in the 
old sense of the term, as used in the E. V., Rom. v. 
11, in German Versohnung), i. e., the reconciliation 
of God and the sinner by the self-sacrifice of ChriBt, 
which fully satisfies the claims of Divine justice, and 
draws men to God by the attraction of superhuman 
love. The atonement is the objective ground of jus¬ 
tification ; it was accomplished once for all time, but 
notification is repeated in the case of every sinner. 

(66.) From regeneration, or the new birth. This 
m a creative act of the Holy Spirit in man preceding 
or accompanying the objective act of justification by 
God the Father, and resulting in a subjective change 
of heart, which corresponds to the new relation of 
the believer a9 justified in Christ. 


(cc.) From sanctification. This is a gradual growth, 
beginning with regeneration and justification, and cul¬ 
minating in die resurrection of the body. Justifies 
tion is God’s gracious act toward us; sanctification 
is God’s gracious work within us: the former is a 
single act of God, the latter a continuous growth in 
man. 

(d.) The evangelic'! I Protestant (Pauli/, e) doctrine 
of justification must be maintained: 

(aa.) Against Pharisceism, Pelagianism, and Jia 
tionalism , or the doctrine of justification by works t 
which, in various forms and degrees, glorifies humar 
ability and represents justification as a reward for 
man’s own merit (legalism, self-righteousness, work*, 
righteousness). 

(66.) Against the semi-Pelagian and the Rosnish 
or TriaetUine, as well as the modern A nglo-R mum- 
izing or Tractarian theory of justification bv faith 
ana works, which confounds justification with sancti¬ 
fication (justitia infusa; ex injus.o justus redditur), 
makes it depend on the degree of personal holiness, 
teaches the meritoriousness of good works (opera 
meritoria proportionate viiee edema; meritum de 
congruo and meritum de condigno ; opera superero- 
gationis) and divides the glory of our salvation be¬ 
tween God and man. 

(cc.) Against ultra- and pseudo-Protestant Soli- 
fdianism and Antinomianism, which destroy the 
law, as a rule of conduct, tear justification from its 
proper antecedents and consequents, and deny the 
necessity of good works. (Amsdorf, a Lutheran 
divine of the sixteenth century, went so far as to 
assert that good works were pernicious or dangerous 
to salvation; while M%jor maintained the opposite 
thesis: bona opera necessaria ad salutem. The result 
of this controversy was the distinction that good 
works were necessary, not as a condition of salva¬ 
tion, but as the evidence of saving faith; and that 
not good works, but only such reliance on them as 
interfered with trust in the merits of Christ, was 
dangerous to salvation.) 

(<fti.) Against subjective Spiritualism and un- 
churchly Fanaticism, which resolve justification by 
faith into a justification by feeling, and despise or 
ignore the Church and the sacraments, as the regular, 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

On the doctrinal aspect of justification by faith, 
comp. Chemnitz, Concil. Trident., tom. L, lib. viiL; 
Gerhard, Loci TTieologici, tom. viL ; John Davenant 
(Bishop of Salisbury), Disputatio de justitia habituali 
et actuali , 1681, English translation by Josiah All- 
port, London, 1844-*46, 2 vols. (a standard work of 
the Anglican Church against the Romish doctrine); 
my Principle of Protestantism, 1845, p. 54 flf.; 
Bishop Ch. P. M’Hvaine, Righteousness by Faith; 
or the Nature and Means of Justification before 
Ood (against the Romanizing doctrine of the Ox 
ford Tracts), Pbila., 2d ed., 1864; Dr. James 
Buchanan, The Doctrine on Justification: an Out¬ 
line of its History in the Church, and of its Repo¬ 
sition from Scripture, Edinburgh, 1867 ; the respec¬ 
tive sections in the works on Symbolics; several 
recent dogmatic essays on the subject, by Domer, 

1867, translated by C. A. Briggs for the Am. Presb 
'Iheol. Rev.., New York, April, 1868, pp. 186-214 
Riggenbach, in the Studien and Kritiken for Apftl, 

1868, pp. 201-243; an article in the British and 
Foreign Bvang. Review for January, 1862, which is 
fully criticised by Forbes, on Rom. p. 125 ff. Ths 
exeqetical essays have been mentioned in comment! 
on chap. i. 17, pp. 75, 76.—P. S." 1 
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6. On LUMmfotor, Hour fibs, and <x 7 toX 6 tqu)(t«;, justification, by which all is pleaded and established 
see the Exeg. Note* on ver. 25. For more detailed Qod enters not into our material justification: thti 
information, see my Positive Dogmatics, p. 813 ff. is only Christ’s. Christ enters not into our instns 
As recent efforts have been maae to set aside the mental justification: that is only faith’s. Faith en 
true doctrine of atonement itself by refuting the ters not into our declaratory justification (for faith i| 


view of Anselm,* it should be remembered that the 
defects in Anselm’s theory were acknowledged even 
in the Middle Ages, but that they cannot destroy its 
relative truth and value. The real idea of the atone¬ 
ment cannot be clearly apprehended without under¬ 
standing the meaning of compassion, of sympathy, 
of reconciliation in Christ, of the divine judgment- 
leat in the sinner’s conscience, and of the connection 
of judgment and deliverance in the sufferings of 
Christ as well as In the sinner’s conversion. 

7. God is the righteous Judge and the justifying 
God: (1.) In the same graoe; (2.) In the objective 
work of redemption, or in justification by faith. 

8. When the Apostle, in ver. 27, contrasts a law 
of works and a law of faith as excluding each other, 
and then says in ver. 81: “We establish the law,” it 
follows that he only recognizes that antithesis in 
ver. 27 as one which the external legalism of the 
Jews had made; or as the appearance of the an¬ 
tithesis between the eoonomy of the Old and New 
Testaments, but that his own view was based upon a 
deeper unity. 

9. It is well known that very much has been 

written about Luther’s sola, ver. 28. This word is 
perfectly true so far as it is contrasted with a 
90ftov, for the reading i* *??<■>* rot*ov, with - 

out works of the law. Therefore the sola is even 
positively exclusive. But does it also exclude works 
of faith t Answer: As soon as a work of faith is 
adaed to faith, it is made an tpyor rofiov, a work of 
the law. If the work remains a mere phenomenon 
or manifestation of faith, it has no separate signifi¬ 
cance in itself. 

4 Dr. Donne, a standard divine of the Church of 
and, originally a convert from Romanism (died 
1631), in Serin, i on John xvi. 8-11, makes the 
following apt remarks on this sola fids: “ Faith is 
but one of those things which in several senses are 
said to justify us. It is truly said of God, Dews 
solus Justificat ; God only justifies us— efficients ; 
nothing can effect it, nothing can work towards it, 
but only the mere goodness of God. And it is truly 
said of Christ, Ohristus solus Justificat; Christ only 
justifies us— materialiter ; nothing enters into the 
substance and body of the ransom of our sins but 
the obedience of Christ. It is also truly said, sola 
fides Justificat ; only fhith justifies us— instrument 
taliter; nothing apprehends, nothing applies the 
merit of Christ to thee, but thy faith. And lastly, 
it is as truly said, sola opera justifioant; only our 
works justify \is-~declaratorii; only thy good life 
can assure thy conscience, and the world, that thou 
art justified. As the efficient justification, the gra¬ 
cious purpose of God, had done us no good without 
the material satisfaction, the death of Christ, that 
followed; and as that material satisfaction, the death 
of Christ, would do me no good without the instru¬ 
mental justification, the apprehension by faith; so 
neither would this profit without the declaratory 

# (As aet forth in his celebrated tract, Our Deut Homo. 
An able and vigorous, but umuooeuful attempt to set 
aside the orthodox view of the atonement has been made 
In America by Dr. Buehnell, The Vicarious Sacrifice, New 
York, 1966. Comp, also the English work of Young on 
Christ the Light and Lift of the World, 1867, and Jowett’s 
exoursne on the Doctrine qf the Atonement (Rom., p. 468 ff. 
—P. 8 1 


secret), and declaration belongs to works. Neithet 
of these can be said to justify us alone, so as that wc 
may take the chain in pieces, and think to be justi¬ 
fied by any one link thereof—-by God without Christ, 
by Christ without faith, or by faith without works. 
And /et every one of these justifies us alone, so as 
that none of the rest enter into that way and that 
means by which any of these are said to justify us." 
Comp, my foot-note on ver. 28, p. 186.—P. S.] 

10. Ver. 29. Paul did not need any longer to 
prove from the Scriptures that God was also the 
God of the Gentiles. The first phenomenon of the 
New Covenant: Blessedness of faith, speaking with 
tongues, and a new life, was, with the Apostles, 
equivalent everywhere to scriptural proofs, and 
served for the exposition of the Old Testament It 
was, indeed, the specific New Testament evidence 
which precedes with Paul the argument from the Old 
Testament in chap. iv. 

11. On the means by which Christianity chiefly 
establishes the law , see the Exeg. Notes on ver. 81. 
The Judaism of the Old Testament first attained its 
universal historical glory by Christianity, and He 
thanks are due especially to Paul, who was so hated 
by the Jews. [Bishop Sanderson (Sermon on 1 
Peter ii. 16, as quoted by Ford): “ The law may be 
considered as a rule ; or, as a covenant. Christ has 
freed all believers from the rigor and curse of 
the law, considered as a covenant; but He has not 
freed them from obedience to the law, considered as 
a rule.... The law, as a rule, can no more be aboL 
ished or changed, than can the nature of good or 
evil be abolished or changed.”—P. S.] 

HOMHiETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Oka?, nx. 31-26. 

The revelation of the righteousness of faith 
through Jesus Christ which is efficacious in God^i 
sight. It comes to pass: 1. Without the assistance 
of Vie law , although testified by the law and the 
prophets; 2. For aU sinners , without distinction, 
who believe; 3. By the redemption effected by Jesus 
Christ the Mediator, who proffers the righteousness 
which is acceptable to God (vers. 21-26).—The testi¬ 
mony of the law and the prophets concerning the 
righteousness which is acceptable to God: 1. Of the 
law by its typical reference to the atonement; 2. Of 
the prophets by the Messianic prophecies (ver. 21). 
—The Apostle takes from the law what does not 
belong to it, and concedes what does belong to it. 
He denies: 1. Its alleged cooperation in the right¬ 
eousness which is acceptable to God. But he con¬ 
cedes to it: 2. The testimony of the future atom* 
ment (ver. 21).—The universality of grace corre¬ 
sponding to the universality of sin (vers. 22-241— 
What sort of confession should we make to God 
daily as evangelical Christians ? Two kinds: 1. Wo 
are altogether sinners, and come short of the glory 
we should have before God; 2. We are justified 
freely by His grace, Ac. (vers. 23-24).—Christ set 
forth by God to be a propitiation (mercy-seat) 
through faith in His blood: 1. To wbat end ? To 
offer His righteousness at this (present) time; 2. 
Why ? Because in time past He could pass over sic 
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oj His Divine forbearance, and thereby shake faith 
in His justice (vers. 26, 26).—Divine forbearance 
(ver. 25).—God the only just One, and therefore the 
only Justifier (ver. 21). 

Lcthkr: “All have sinned,” Ac. This is the 
chief portion and central part of this Epistle, and of 
the whole Scripture. Therefore understand this text 
well, for the merit and glory of all works,—as he 
himself says,—are done away with, and God’s grace 
and glory alone remain (ver. 28).—Sin could be 
removed neither by laws nor by any good works; 
that must be done by Christ and His forgiveness 
(ver. 25V—Faith fulfils all laws, but works cannot 
fulfil a single tittle of the law (ver. 81). 

Starks : There is only one kind of justification 
in the Old and New Testaments; namely, that which 
is by faith in Christ (ver. 21).—To have a believing 
heart, is to hunger and thirst after the grace of God 
in Christ, and to appropriate the righteousness of 
Christ for our spiritual satisfaction and refreshment 
(ver. 22).—Do not make a wrong use of this passage 
against active Christianity, for God’s image must be 
restored in us in the order of the new birth and 
daily renewal (ver. 28).—Grace and righteousness 
are the two principal attributes of God which are 
proved in the work of our salvation. Therefore one 
cannot be separated from the other, either in the 
cause or order of our salvation (ver. 24).—The faith 
which appropriates the blood of Jesus Christ and 
His expiatory death, and presents them to God the 
Lord, is the only means by which Christ becomes 
also our mercy-seat (ver. 25).—If you are ever so 
distinguished and wealthy, and are deficient in true 
and living faith, you can neither be justified nor 
saved (ver. 26). 

Osiandir : No doctrine must be accepted in the 
Church of God to which God’s word does not bear 
witness (ver. 21 ).—Langi : The merit of the blood 
of Christ is not only the object which faith grasps, 
but also the foundation on which it firmly rests (ver. 
25 ).—Hxdinger: Christ our righteousness! Oh, 
foe glorious consolation, which screens us from the 
wrath of God, the curse of the law, and eternal 
death ! No work, no perfection out of Christ; but 
faith alone makes us dear children of God—right¬ 
eous, holy, and blessed (ver. 25V 

Bkngel : Under the law, God appears just and 
condemning; under the gospel, just, and yet justi¬ 
fying the guilty sinner. 

Lisco: The nature of evangelical righteousness 
is, that it is obtained by faith in Jesus Christ; and 
it comes to all and upon all who believe in Him. 
like a flood of grace it flows to all, and even so 
overflows as to reach even the heathen. It is there¬ 
fore a righteousness by faith, and not a righteousness 
by works.—In the work of redemption, God’s holi¬ 
ness and grace, justice and forbearance, are revealed 
(vers. 25, 26). 

Heubner : The difficult question is now solved: 
M How can the sinner find redemption from his 
tins?” Christianity replies: Believe in Christ (ver. 
22).—How is the righteousness which God accepts 
testified by the law and the prophets f 1. By this 
means: all forgiveness, all redemption, is every¬ 
where described in the Scriptures as the free work 
if God’s grace ; neither the offering, nor man’s own 
merit, was sufficient for this end; 2. In the em¬ 
phatic prophecies of a future Redeemer (ver. 21).— 
Unworthincas before God is universal. This is the 
first prostrating word of revelation : Know that thou 
vt a sinner, a poor sinner: that is, who hast nothing, 


and must get something from God (ver. 23).—Christ*! 
redemption is: 1. A ransom (Matt. xx. 28) from the 
guilt of sin (Eph. i. 7); 2. A ransom from the pun, 
ishment of sin (Rom. v. 9); 8. A ransom from the 
dominion of sin (1 Peter L 18; ver. 28).—The sub¬ 
jective condition of redemption is faith as a faith 
of the heart, which reposes its confidence on Christ’s 
sacrificial death—a fitith that Christ died for me. 
This /or me is the great thing 1 (ver. 26.)—On vers. 
28-25, Rkinbard preached his celebrated Reforma¬ 
tion Sermon (ii. 270) in the year 1800: “ The great 
reason why our Church should never forget that it 
owes its existence to the renewal of the doctrine of 
God’s free grace in Christ.” 

Bessir : The law impels toward righteousness, 
but it does not confer it.—There are not two ordeit 
of salvation, one for Jews and honorable people f 
and the other for heathen and publicans; but there 
is only one for all,—We are justified: 1. Without 
merit; 2. By God’s grace; 8. Through the re¬ 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (ver. 24).—The 
highest declaration of God’s grace is at the same 
time the highest declaration of His justice. 

J. P. Lange : The fact of salvation is also a mi¬ 
raculous work of God (ver. 21).—Redemption as the 
second and higher world of miracle in relation to 
the natural world of miracle.—Golgotha is more ex¬ 
alted than Sinai in respect also to God’s justice.— 
The lightning-flash of New Testament justice: 1. 
Killing; 2. Making alive. 

(Burkitt: Vers. 24-26. We see here: 1. A 
glonous privilege for believers, justification ; 2. Its 
efficient cause, God; 8. The moving or impulsive 
cause, free grace; 4. The meritorious cause, the 
blood shedding and death of Christ; 5. The final 
cause, the declaration of Bts righteousness ; 6. The 
instrumental cause, /aim.—Ob, glorious and all-wise 
contrivance, whereby God made sufficient provision 
for the reparation of His honor, for the vindication 
of His holiness, for the manifestation of His truth 
and faithfulness, and for the present consolation and 
eternal salvation of all repenting and believing sin¬ 
ners to the end of the world 1 — Matthew Henry : 
Ter. 25. Christ is the propitiation—there is the 
healing plaster provided. Faith is the applying of 
this plaster to the wounded soul.—Faith is the bunch 
of hyssop, and the blood of Christ is the blood of 
sprinkling.— Dwight devotes six sermons to the sub¬ 
ject of Justification , in which he treats of its nature, 
source, and means; duty of believing; nature of 
faith ; influence of faith on justification ; reconcile 
tion of Paul and James on justification; influence 
of works on justification; and justification by faith 
no diminution of motives to obedience ( Theology , 
voL ii., pp. 515-605).— Clarke: vers. 28-24. Af 
God is no respecter of persons, all human creatures 
being equally His offspring, and there being no rea- 
son why one should be preferred before another, 
therefore His mercy has embraced all.—The redemp¬ 
tion of Christ comprehends whatsoever He taught, 
did, or suffered, in order to free men from evil.— 
'Hodge: As the cardinal doctrine of the Bible if 
justification by faith, so the turning-point in the 
soul’s history, the saving act, is the reception of 
Jesus Christ as the propitiation for our sins.—All 
modes of preaching must be erroneous, which dc 
not lead sinners to feel that the great thing to be 
done, and done first, is to receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to turn unto God through Him. And 
all religious experience must be defective, which 
does not embrace distinctly a sense of the justict 
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af our condemnation, and a conviction of the suffi¬ 
ciency of the work of Christ, and an exclusive reli¬ 
ance upon it as such.—J. F. H.] 


O* Cmap. m. 1741. 

The exclusion of man's self-glorification. Its re¬ 
sults : 1. Not by the law of works; but, 2. By the 
law of faith (ver. 271 —How are we justified ? 1. 
Not by the works of the law; bat, 2. By faith alone 
(ver. 28).— ■“ Only by faith ”—Luther's watchword, 
and also the watchword of the evangelical church 
of the present day (ver. 28).—The righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of faith (ver. 28).— 
God, a God of all people, because He is only one 
God (vers. 29, 80).—Faith in the one God consid¬ 
ered as the source of the true kind of universalism 
(vers. 29, 80).—The popular saying of religious in- 
differeutistn: “ We all believe in one God,'* is only 
true when we also believe that this God also justifies 
those who believe (vers. 29, 30).—The proof that 
the law is not made void through faith, but estab¬ 
lished, is supplied by both the deeds and doctrine: 
1. Of the Lord; 2. Of His apostles, and especially 
of Paul (ver. 81). 

Luther : Faith keeps all the laws, while works 
keep no point of the law (James ii. 10).—[A passage 
in the preface to the Epistle to the Romans is also 
in place here: Faith is not that human folly and 
dream which some take for faith. But faith is a 
divine work in us, which changes us and creates us 
anew in God, Ac.] 

Starks; : Faith alone justifies and saves; but 
you must not take away works from faith in order 
to beautify your sinful life, or it will beoome unbe¬ 
lief.—There are many forms of arbitrary will on 
earth, and yet but one way to salvation. God would 
save all men, and yet by only one way. 

Hedinger: Christianity, with its doctrine of 
fiiith, Dpens no door for sin, but shows how we can 
be obedient to the law with a filial spirit for God's 
sake (chap. iii. 31 ).—Quksnel: The more faith in a 
soul the less pride there is in it. 

Gkrlach, from Chrysostom : What is the law 
of faith ? Salvation by grace. Herein God's power 
is declared, not only in delivering men, but also in 
justifying them and raising them to glory; for God 
did not stand in need of works, but sought faith 
alone.—True, the word alone is not in the text lit¬ 
erally, but yet it is there in sense, as it is expressly 
declared in Gal. ii. 16, 17 ; without faith, nothing 
Can justify. 

Heubner: Christianity unites humanity by one 
God, by one Father, who is the Saviour of all.— 
The unity of faith in grace should also establish the 
unity of hearts. 

Spbnkr : Looking at the subject in its true light, 
faith is not that which itself justifies man—for its 
strength would be far too small for this work—but 
faith only accepts the most powerful grace of God 
as a proffered gift, and thus permits man to be saved 
by it, instead of its really justifying and saving him. 
This is the great doctrine of this Epistle, on which 
every thing rests, and from which every thing must 
be derived. 

Lange: Therefore we judge, Ac., and thus it 
stands (ver. 28). True ailvation of the inner life a 
witness: 1. Of the true faith ; 2. Of the true gos¬ 
pel : 8. Of the tine God. 


[Burkitt: Ver. 81. The moral, not the cere 
momal law. The moral law is established by th« 
gospel; Christ has relaxed the law in point of dan> 
r, but not in point of duty.— Henry : Ver. 27 
we were saved by our own works, we might pul 
the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, the way of justification by faith, doth forever 
exclude boasting; for faith is a depending, self 
emptying, self-denying grace, and casta every crown 
before the throne: therefore it is most for God's 
glory, that thus we should be justified.— Mac bright: 
Ver. 28. Faith in God and Christ necessarily leads 
those who possess it to believe every thing mad# 
known to them by God and by Christ, and to do 
every thing which they have enjoined; so that it 
terminates in the sincere belief of the doctrines of 
religion, and in the constant practice of its duties, 
as far as they are made known to the believer.— 
Clarke : Why did not God make known tide grand 
method of salvation sooner? 1. To make it the 
more valued; 2. To show Elis fidelity in the per¬ 
formance of His promises; 3. To make known the 
virtue and efficacy of the blood of Christ, which 
sanctifies the present , extends its influence to the 
past, and continues the availing sacrifice and way of 
salvation to all future ages.— Hodge : The doctrine 
of atonement produces in us its proper effect, when 
it leads us to see and feel that God is just; that He 
is infinitely gracious; that we are deprived of all 
ground of boasting; that the way of salvation 
which is open for us, is open for all men; and that 
the motives to all duty, instead of being weakened, 
are enforced and multiplied.—In the gospel, all is 
harmonious: justice and mercy, as it regards God; 
freedom from the law, and the strongest obligations 
to obedience, as it regards men.— Barnes : One of 
the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, that 
while it justifies the sinner, it brings a new set of 
influences from heaven, more tender and mighty 
thau can be drawn from any other source, to pro¬ 
duce obedience to the law of God.—J. F. H.] 

[Homiletical Literature on Justification (in 
the order of the text). —Cocckius, De Justification c, 
op. 7, 180, T. W. Allies, Serm. 1: B. Hill, Serm. 
95; E. Cooper, Lead, Doct., 1. 20; M. Harrison, 
several sermons on Justification (1691); E. Bather, 
Serm. 2, 248; T. Boston, Works, 1, 681 ; S. Knight, 
Senn. 2, 16; A. Fuller, Three Sermons on Justifi¬ 
cation, Serm. 176; W. B. Collybr, On Script . DocL, 
329; Bishop Hobart, Serm. 2, 32; W. Bridge, 
Works, 5, 364; C. Simeon, Works , 15, 79; A. Bur- 
gess, On Justification (Two Parts); J. Hoole, Serm. 
2, 217; W. Stevens, Serm. 1, 268 ; Bishop Hali* 
fax, St. PauTs Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
Explained, 2d. ed., Camb. 1762; T. Randolph, Doo* 
trine of Justification by Faith ; H. Worthington, 
Disc. 315; S. Disney, Disc. 125; P. Hutcheson, 
Serm.; T. Young, Justification, Ac.; E. Parsons, 
Justification by Faith, Halifax, 1821 ; J. C. Miller, 
Serm. 359; J. Johnston, Way of life, 85; T. T. 
Smith, Serm. 289; W. Shirley, Serm. 151; J. 
Whitty, Serm. i. 413; J. Wesley, Works (Amer. 
ed.), vol. i. 47, 885; vol. it 40, 286; voL in. 158; 
172, 259; vol. v. 87-442; vol. vi. 6-195; vol vii 
47.—The Periodical Homiletical Literature on the 
same subject is very abundant. We give the prin 
cipal artie'es: Justification by Faith (R. W. LandisV 
Amer. Bibl. Repository, xi. 458; (D. Curry) Mcth 
Quart. Rev., iv. 6; v. 6; (C. D. Pidgeon) Lit. anJ 
Theol. Rev., vi 521; Princeton Rev., xii. 268, 561, 
Justification by Works. —J. F. H.1 
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Sirhth Sbotior.—& 0on«f proof of the rightsoueneee of faith : from the Scriptures, and parU cular h 
from the history of the forth of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews. Abraham is the father of fast* 
to the Gentiles as welt as the Jews, because he was justified in undrcumdsion as a Gentile, and became 
he received circumcision as the seal of the righteousness of faith. David is also a witness of the right- 
eousness of faith. {Be is particularly so, since his justification was that of a great einner.) Abra¬ 
ham, by his faith in the word of the personal God of revelation, and particularly in the premiss or 
Is a ac , is a type of believer* in the saving miracle of the resurrection. 

Chap. IV. 1-26. 


1 What f, then,] shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining tc 

2 the flesh, hath found [found according to the flesh] ? 1 For if Abraham were 
[was] justified by works [•» t» Msumed by the Jew>], he hath whereof to glory [he 

ft hath ground of boasting] ; * hut not before GocL For what saith the Scripture f 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted [reckoned] unto [to] him for right* 

4 eousness [oen. xv. e]. Now to him that worketh [to the workman] * is the 
reward not reckoned of [according to, or, as a matter of] grace, but of 

6 [according to, as a] debt. But to him that worketh not, 4 but believeth on him 

6 that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted [reckoned] for righteousness. Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness [happiness] 4 of the man, unto whom God 

7 irnputeth righteousness without works, Baying, Blessed [Happy] are they whose 

8 iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered [atoned for]. Blessed 
[Happy] is the man to whom the Lord will not impute [reckon] sin [p«. mii i, 2 ].* 

9 Cometh this blessedness [happiness] then upon the circumcision only , or 
[also] upon the uncircumcision also? For we say that faith was reckoned to 

10 Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when he was in cir¬ 
cumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. 

11 And he received [oen. xvu. 2 ] the [a] sign of circumcision, 7 [as?] a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised [of the faith 
in the uncircumcision, rijg niaxmg rrjg er t# dugofivoria, or, of the faith which he 
had while in uncircumcision]: that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised [while yet in uncircumcision]; that 

12 righteousness might be imputed [reckoned also] unto them also: * And the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had being 
yet uncircumcised [which be had while in uncircumcision]. 4 

13 For the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, was not to Abra¬ 
ham, or to his seed, through the law [For not through (the) law is the promise 
to Abraham, or to his seed, that he should be heir of the world], but through 

14 the righteousness of faith. For if they which [whol are of the law [oi ex rouov] 
be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none [no] eifect [ren- 

15 dered powerless] : Because the law worketh wrath : for where 14 no law is, there 

16 is no transgression [but where there is no law, neither is there transgression 
of the law]. Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace; to the end [in 
order that] the promise might be sure to all the seed; not to that only whioh 
is of the law, but to that also which is of the Faith of Abraham; who is the 

17 father of us all, (As it is written, I have made thee a father of many nations 
[A father of many nations have I set thee; Gen. xv& 5 ],) before him whom he 
believed, 11 even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those tlings which be 
[are] not as though they were: 

18 Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the [emu the] 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be 

19 [oen. xy. 5 ]. And being not weak in faith, he considered not 14 his own body 
now [already] 1# dead, when he was [being] about a hundred years old, neither 

20 yet the deaaness of Sarah’s womb: He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief [But with regard to the promise of God he wavered, or 
doubted not in unbelief 1; but was [made] strong in faith, giving glory to God 
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n And 14 being fully persuaded, that what he had [hath] promised, he was [is] 
12 able also to perform. And therefore [Wherefore also]* it was imputed [reck¬ 
oned] to him for righteousness. 

29 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed [reckoned] 

24 to him; But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed [reckoned], if we believe 

25 on him that [who] raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; Who was delivered 
[up] for our offenses, and was raised again [omit again] for our justification. 1 * 


___^ _ _ r _ w _ m r _ _ w _ t __ _ m MUT ut] 

jtted (A. B. C., but, if well understood, it also gives the"beet sense f and we regard tbe opposite reading, which is now 

generally favored, as an explanatory transposition. See tbe Exeg. Note*. [The text. rec. puts 'Afipakp tor rar^pa (not 
epowdropa) ^ump before eitpiptirai. Cod. ran. sustains the reading of Lachmann, which is also adopted by Alford, who, 
however, brackets 4vpruc4rax as being of doubtful authority, since it is omitted by tbe Vatican Cod. (sec Tlschendorfs edi¬ 
tion, p. 1448). But It is indispensable, and abundantly sustained by the other uncial M88. Meyer admits the weight of 
external authority in favor of Lachmann’s reading, but is disposeo, nevertheless, to regard it as a later transposition to 
suit the connection of card <rdp«a with vbr varipa jpmr. Tbe E. V., following the texL rec., adopts this connection, 
end Dr. Lange defends it in tbe Bxeg. Notes. But with the majority of modern commentators, including Meyer, Alford, 


. . „ r father (forefather) fou , , . 

the soap of the iUsh) —t. through his own natural efforts as distinct from the grace of God. Grotius: propriis viribus ; 
De Wette, and others: nach rein mensehlicher Weise. Meyer takes <ropf here as the weak, unspiritual, binful human 
nature. Abraham did indeed attain righteousness, but by faith, not by works. Codd. X. A. B. C*. su stain wpoviropa 
for the vetripa of the Bee .—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2.—[Lange translates; er hat Buhm, glory. KavxUP* (as also cowrote) in the N. T., and in the TJ1L 
means generally (not always, as Meyer says, p. 160) the object or ground of boasting, materia gloriandi Rom. hr.S; 1 
Oor. ix. 16, 16; 2 Cor. i 14; Gal. vi. 4; Phil. L 26: ii. 16; and sometimes, as in tne classics, the act of boasting at 
exulting, glonatio: I Oor. v. 6; 2 Cor. v. 12; ix. 8.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 1.—Try ipya{op4rif is well rendered by Luther: dem dermit Werleen umgchL Lange: dem watcher dm 
Werkdienst tretbt. Meyer: dem Werldhdtigen. The word is frequent, and wi gniflas a workman who works for pay. 
Oonybeare and Howson, too freely: if a man earns his pay by his work. Young: too literally : to him who it working. 
—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 5.—[r$ 4py*{op4ry, to him who worketh not for hire—der nicht Werkdienst hreibl.—F. 8.] 

* Ver. 6.—[pasapiwpd v, in allusion to the Hebrew form , Oh, the blessedness, or, happiness of. Tbe N. T. 

of tiie Amer. Bible Union, and Robert Young, render paxdptot, here and ^lsewhor^ even in the Sermon on theMount, 


by happy , Instead of blessed, which properly corresponds to evkoyvr6t. There Is the same difference between the Ger¬ 
man gmcklich and selig. In a popular English Bible, I would retain blessed and blessedness where religions or eternal 
happiness is spoken ol The E. V. is inconsistent, and, without a fixed role, alternates between happy and blessed.— 

• Vers. 7, 8.—(From Ps. xxxii , which describes the happiness and the condition of the fargivenam of sins. The 
following is a literal version of vers. 1 find 2: 

Blessed (Happy) is he whose transgression is forgiven. 

Whose sin is covered. 

Blessed (Happy) is the man 

To whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity , 

And in whose spirit there is no gum. 

Bwald (DU Psalmen, Sd ed., 1866, p. 66) renders the passage thus : 

ftrhg desstn MtssfJhat t tergtben, 

Dftsen Sftnde ist versiehn / 

Scliger Jtensch dem Jahve nicht anrechnet Schuld, 

Und in dessen Qeisle koine Tdmbhmg /—P. 8.] 

• Ver. 1L- The accusative vtpiTop.jp [A. C* Syr.} does not really change the thought, but rather strengthen 
it. It is probably an alteration or oversight [caused by the surrounding aocusativee. Tne genitive »«ptraitfi« fc 
attested by x. B. C». D. F. K. L. f &c.-P. S.1 

• Ver. 12.—sal avroIt must be retained, contrary to Lachmann. [cof is wanting in & B. Meyer defends It. 

—P. 8.] 

• Ver. IS.—Tat Ip (tj) aapoflvaritf v lore me [X. A B. 0. D 1 ., foe., Lachmann, Tlschendor£ Meyer, Alford). 
The opp>«ite reading is r^t vurr. ev rjj dxpo/3 [Recommended by Griesbach, adopted by 8cholz—-contrary to ths 
majority of the uncial MS8. It looks like a mechanical adjustment to ver. 11. rg is also to be omitted.—P. 8.) 

IC ver. 15.—o6 64 is probably an exegetical correction; though strongly attested by A. B. 0., Griesbech, Lach¬ 
mann. [The text. rec. reads of ydp, foe where, which is supported by X*. D. F. K. L., while X 1 . favors of 64, buy 
where.— P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 17.— iviarevaat, Codd. F. G., Luther [ credidisti , dem dugeglaubt hast, as if it was part of the 8oripture 
fOOtation, instead of iwto’Tcvwcr, credidit, which is sustained by Cod. Sin.—P. 8.) 

l# Ver. 19.—The ov is wanting in the celebrated Codd. A B. C. [and Sin.). Also in T^hmum. According to 
Meyer, this omission arose from regard to Gen. xvii. 17. It oould also have been occasioned by the antithesis in ver. 26. 
(The ov is inserted in D. F. K. L., Lat, Syr., foe. Alford brackets it. See B&g. Notes. —P. 8 ] 

l * Ver. 19.—Th«* % 6 if is wanting In B. F. G., foe. [and thrown out by Fritasohe and TischendorL but sustained by 
X. A. C. D. K. L. Lachmann and Alford bracket it.—r. 8.] 

14 Ver. 21.—The «ai is sustained by A. B. 0., foe., Lachmann. [Cod. Sin. likewise favors mu, and Alford retaiai 
It.—P. 8.] 

lfe Ver. 22.—[The sal after 8t4 is omitted by B. D 1 . F., bat inserted by x. A C. D». K. L.. Lachmann and 
Alford bracket it.—P. 8.] 

19 Ver. 26.—[Luther, to whom aNive all others the Christian world is indebted for a lucid and forcible exposition cf 
Paul’s doctrine of iustifitAtion by faith, has made a strange mistake here by translating Cterva 

(righteousness), instead of: B> ch(f< > t gang (justification), Smrn&mm is the divine act of setting a man right, os i 
tin Into the state and poi session of Sueaioavpm. —P. R i 
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JKXBGETICAL Afflb OTUTIOAL. 

General Remarks. —The fcheocratical Scripture 
proof for the righteousness of faith promised to the 
Gentflet as well as the Jews. Enlargement of the 
Mosaic economy of particularism by the develop- 
ment of the germ-like universality of the Abrahamic 
religion. Survey: 1. Abraham's justification was 
3 justification by faith*, and excluded justification by 
works. It was therefore only a justification of the 
mnmer , as is shown by the beatitude pronounced by 
David (vers. 1-8). The opposite is the Jewish right¬ 
eousness of wonts. 2. It was independent of dr- 
eumcision and the law. Abraham diu not obtain the 
blessedness of justifying faith in circumcision, but in 
uncircumcision; circumcision was then added to it 
as a seal of justification. Abraham was thereby set 
forth to be the father of the faithful, as well of the 
uncircumcised as of the circumcised (vers. 9-12). 
The opposite is Jewish particularism. E. Justifica¬ 
tion is as universal as the promise, which constitutes 
even an antithesis to the law. Abraham’s justifica¬ 
tion is to him and to bis seed a promise of the in¬ 
heritance of the world. This promise is not limited 
by the law. Such a limitation would make the 
promise void ; for the law produces that wrath 
which looks rather to the destruction than 
the inheritance of the world. The promise is both 
conditioned and established by faith and grace (vers. 
18-17). The opposite is Jewish legalism. 4. Abra¬ 
ham and Christians have in reality the same right¬ 
eousness of faith. . The analogy between Abraham’s 
frith and that of his believing children,—Christians: 
a. In relation to the SAme wonder-working God (ver. 
17). b. In relation to the same conduct of frith: 
looking away from the contradiction of the natural 
life; strong confidence in the Divine word of reve¬ 
lation and promise (vers. 18-21). c. In reference to 
the same operation (vers. 22-25). The opposite is 
the externri and superficial contemplation of the 
worldly sense.—Or also: a. The frith of Abraham 
(vers. 17-22); b. Application to the faith of Chris¬ 
tians (vers. 28-26). The opposite, in general, is the 
hierarchical formalism and ceremonialism. 


Fan Pasaoeapb, vbm. 1-8. 

[Paul exhibits Abraham as a truly evangelical 
character, as a man of faith, in order to confirm the 
doctrine that the ground of our salvation lies not in 
us, but outside of us in the free grace of God, and 
that this must be apprehended first by faith, before 
we can do any good works. James, on the other 
band (it 21 ff.j, in opposition to a barren orthodoxy 
and mere notional belief represents Abraham as a 
man of holy obedience, who proved his faith by 
works. In the one case he appears as the champion 
of the righteousness of faith, in the other as the 
champion of the righteousness of life. Both views 
are right. Paul goes to the root of the matter, the 
vital principle, which animated Abraham; James 
looks at the fruit produced thereby. Faith and 
works, righteousness and holiness, are as inseparable 
as light and heat, as the tree and the fruit, as cause 
and effect. Paul himself, after laying the only true 
foundation, as strongly insists upon a holy life as 
James. There is, in tie Old Testament, an evan¬ 
gelical as well as a lega element; and the gospel, or 
promise, precedes the law which came in between 


the promise and the fulfilment (ver. 20). Abraham 
represents the evangelical element, as Moses does 
the legal. Abraham’s frith differs from the Chris- 
tian faith, as the promise differs from the fulfilment 
of the gospel salvation, and as hope differs from 
fruition; but the essential element, the ethical key¬ 
note, in both is unconditional confidence and trust 
in God’s truth and God’s mercy.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. What, then, shall w'e say. The 
ovr announces an inference from the previous state¬ 
ment (ill. 29k that God is the God of the Jews as 
well as of the Gentiles, considered in relation to 
Abraham’s history and its significance. But our in¬ 
ference is not a corroboration (Meyer), or confirmed 
Ho ab exemplo (Calvin). We have here rather a 
new proof, as deduced from the foregoing, namely, 
the explanation of Abraham’s history and of Davicfs 
words of faith. Likewise Tholuck observes, the 
ovr cannot be explained i£ in accordance with the 
view of recent expositors, this verse be connected 
immediately with ver. 81 of the previous chapter.— 
The construction: It may be asked, first, whether 
the question should be read as one question, or two! 
Grotius and others have placed an interrogation mark 
after igovuer, and thus made two questions out 
of the sentence. Then Smcuoai^rrjr is supplied to 
ropiyxiva*.—If the evgnxirat be taken abso¬ 
lutely in the sense of the Grecian philosophy, this 
division could be made more easily. Yet the chief 
question here is not, what should be said, but what 
is Abraham’8 advantage ?—It may further be asked, 
whether xara ados a relates to ngondroga 
(nario a) or to evgijxira*. Lachmann’s read¬ 
ing: rl ovr ioovitse riyijxircu *ABg, Ac., [see 
Textual Note 'J, is the one most favored by the 
Codd. (A. C. D., Ao, and also the Sin.). “ The bus- 
pidon that the transposition of the xara adgxa [of 
ivQtjxbcu rather.—P. S.] is to be laid to the charge 
of the copyist, is strengthened when we see that 
such expositors as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gen- 
nadius ha (Ecumenius, who read tvgqxircu xara 
aagx a, nevertheless connect the latter with narrjg 
(Tholuck, p. 167). De Wette, Meyer [Tho¬ 
luck, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge], and most com¬ 
mentators, with the Peshito, connect xara adgxa 
with tvgnxira*, and not (according to Origen, 
Ambrose, Calvin,* Ac.) with nariga ijfi&e. But 
in ver. 9 ff., the subject is circumcision; while in 
vers. 1-8, it is only the contrast between righteous, 
ness by works and righteousness by frith. There¬ 
fore, according to Meyer’s construction, xara 
adgx a should correspond to the It igywr. yet 
not so that the two ideas should be identical, but 
that works should be embraced in the more genera) 
idea of xara adgxa. The adgl, in antithesis tc 
the divine nvtvfia, should then denote humaiit} 
given up to itself. Pelagins, Ambrose, and others, 
refer xara adgx a to circumcision. Ruckert un¬ 
derstands the word as embracing both circumcision 
and fgya. While Tholuck consents to the now cus¬ 
tomary connection of the xara adgxa with 
xlvcu, he does not grant that the works of faithful 
Abraham were tgya xara adgxa ; although Flaciui 
would include likewise the opera renati, as performed 
by men and not imputed by God, in the opera camis ; 
and Bullinger and others would make adg$ equal ts 

* [Hodge quotes Calvin tor the opposite view, explain 
ing card <rdp*a in the sense naturcuitcr, ex seipeo. But 
Calvin goes on to say : 44 Probabile tamen est epvheti looe 
Patri cottjunyi,” and gives the preference to the construe 
tion with wartoa. —P. 8.1 
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toya. Tholuck therefore Arrives at the conclusion, 
that Paul did not design to apply Christian justifica¬ 
tion in all its consequences to the patriarch. But 
how could be represent him here as the father of 
the faithful, if be would belittle or limit his justi¬ 
fication ? We go upon the supposition that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the best Codd., 6 nyondroQ 

r t fto>v Kara aaqxa (ver. 1) is an antithesis to ainoq 
nwnur tSr mattvonotVy Ac. (ver. 11), and 
to 6s iarsy 7iarr t Q narrow tjuo/v (ver. 16). The 
principal subject is, therefore, Abraham, the natural 
ancestor of the Jews; and if it be asked, What hath 
he found? the emphasis rests on rly and this refers to 
the dsxcuova&cu niaxn /<»£*? %y<wv rop on (chap, 
iii. 28), and especially to ver. 29 also. As God is a 
God of the Jews and Gentiles, Abraham, the ngo- 
ndtdtq of the Jews, has become a naxqq of Jews 
aqd Gentiles. 

Ver. 2. For if Abraham was justified [id*- 
uaKo&rj] by works [in the opinion of the Jews]. 
The answer assumes that the view that Abraham 
was justified by the works of the law, was already 
denied in the question. Yet this very thing was be¬ 
lieved by the legalistic Jew. “ In the Talmud it was 
even deduced from Gen. xxvi. 6, that Abraham ob¬ 
served the whole Mosaic law” (Meyer).* The an¬ 
swer does not therefore assume an owir [omitted 
before n ycq>l or an ondoTtotV (Tholuck), because 
xotrdc <rapxa [ver. 1] does not stand in connection 
with fi'Qrjxhcu, [?comp. Textual Note K —P. S.] 
To the question, Which of the two kinds of right¬ 
eousness? it assumes the conclusion, that it was 
not the imaginary righteousness of works, but the 
true righteousness of faith. The supposition is so 
plain, that the Apostle proceeds at once to the 
proof.—Was justified by works. The sense can 
be: if he should be so justified, it could only be at 
a human tribunal, and not at the tribunal of God— 
as has been already described. But it can also be 
understood thus: if Abraham, according to the 
national prejudice of the Jews, has been really jus¬ 
tified by works . This is the more obvious view. 
Conceding this kind of justification, Abraham has a 
xavyqpa (matenam gloriandi)y but not before God. 
Not before God, first, because no flesh is justified by 
works in His sight (chap. iii. 20); second, because 
we know definitely from the Scriptures that Abra¬ 
ham was justified in God's sight, or at His tribunal, 
by faith. The iSsxcuotO-q is made by Beza, Grotius, 
and others, to refer to a general opinion pronounced 
on Abraham; but by Calvin, Calov., and others, to 
an imaginary opinion, under the supposition of an 
incomplete conclusion (the major: he who is jus¬ 
tified by works hath whereof to glory. The minor: 
but not before God. The necessary concluding state¬ 
ment: therefore Abraham is not justified by works).f 


# [Meyer qnot<« Kiddush , f. 82,1; Ioma, {.38,2; Beresh. 
rabbtu t. 57, 4. Tholuck says: “ The justification of Abra¬ 
ham before Ood was a locus communis of Jewish theology.” 
P. 8.] 

t [Colvin’s interpretation is given by him (ad Rom. iv. 
3) in these words: “ Bpichertma [bnytipupay an attempted 
pi oof, an incomplete syllogism] ext, i. e., imperfec'a raiio- 
HnatiOy quse »n hanc formant colb'gi debet: 8i Abraham 
emeribus justijtoatus esty potest suo merito glnriari ; sed non 
f ulet unde, glorietur apud Deum; ergo non ex operibus jus- 
tifcatus est. Ha membrum Ulud , ‘ Sed non apud Drum,* ext 
minor prnposilio syllngismi. Huic attest debet conciusio 
jjwa posui, tametsi a Paulo non esprimitur” Similarly 
rritssche: “ Si suis bene fadis Dei favorem nactus est, 
habet, quod apud Deum glorietur . . . ; sed wow habet, quod 
apud Deum glnrietury quum libr' «. propter ramie, non prop - 
tar pule A *e facta eum Deo probatum esse dooeant . . . ; non 
est igitur ibr. ob b<~ne facto Deo prbbalus .** So Kraut- 


Tholuck thinks, with Meyer, that reference to God 
cannot disappear from iisxasu&ijy and be follows 
him, with Theodoret, in explaining thus: “For if 
Abraham has been justified by God through works, 
he has certainly received—the perfect fulfilment of 
the law being granted,—glory, but not a divine 
glory, so far as such glory could not be traced back 
to God’s grace.” This explanation oontradicts the 
previous suppositions: 1. That no flesh can be 
justified by the deeds of the law (chap, iii 20); 
2. That no external fulfilment of the law in the 
sense of yopoii tyytav is conceivable, but only in the 
sense of ropoc mat ton;. A plain remark may aid in 
the understanding of this difficult passage: that 
foxcuova&cu always refers to a definite tribunal, but 
that this tribunal may be very different according to 
the different relations of dixcuotxr&cu. Thus the 
tribunal of Jewish national prejudice already men¬ 
tioned was very different from that of the theocrati- 
cal communion of faith itself which the passage in 
James ii. 28 has in view (see the Commentary on 
Jamety chap. ii. Also, Ps. cvl 81, on the justifies 
tion of Phinehas). It has been counted to him for 
righteousness—/rom generation to generation, see 
Tholuck, p. 172, thereon. What Theodoret says is 
certainly true: that true justification before God 
must glorify the love of God; but for this very 
reason no other mode of justification before God is 
conceivable. (Singular explanation of Semler and 
others: Has be glory? No; before God,not! Prot- 
estation.) 

Ver. 8. For what aaith the Scripture? 
Paul makes a true representation of Abraham in 
accordance with the Scriptures, in opposition to the 
false representation of the Jews.*—[But Abraham 
believed God, and it (viz., the b tieviag, to ma- 
tsvacuy which must be supplied from Iniatsvatr) 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, * Enia- 
tftatr de ap tw that, xai IXoyia&rj rcrrw siq 

foxasootrqy. Gen. xv. 6, Sept. The emphasis lies 
on Iniattvasv, placed first, or the faith of Abra¬ 
ham as distinct from works and as excluding merit 
on the part of man. AoyiZfa&cu *iq St>xouoai*yijUy 
to reckon, or county or impute to any one as righto* 
ousnessy and consequently to treat him as righteous, 
is identical with Ssxcuom (see p. 130). On the con- 


sold, Bear, KGatlin, Hodge. This interpretation would 
have been more clearly expressed thus: fgci minimi (wptc 
rbp #*&?)• aAA’ owe eg*t xovgmia wpb* rbv See*. But it 
certainly rives good sense and falls in best with the yap in 
ver. 3. We explain thus: If Abraham, as the Jews sup¬ 
pose, was justified by works, he has reason to glory before 
God (for then he can claim justification as a just reward for 
his merits, leaving no room for the display of God’s mercy); 
but, according to the Scripture, he has no ground to glory 
before God, for (ver. 3) the 8cripture derives his justifica¬ 
tion from faith in God or from something outride of him, 
and not from works of his own. Meyer, m hk former edi¬ 
tions, defended the untenable view that ii . . . Mucauitj 
was a question, and tget . . . Mr the negative answer: 
but, in his last editions, he returns, with Tholuck and 
Wordsworth, to the Interpretation of the Greek fathers 
(Theodoret, Chrysostom, Theopbylaot), which would re¬ 
quire in ver. 3, AAAi, Instead of ydp.—P. 8.) 

* [If ver. 3 contained the refutation of the inference, 
ver. 2, we would rather expect a AAA ri, Instead of ri yip. 
But if the refutation is oontainod in dAA* ov upbt Mr ({v« 
xavgwia), the yap is in its place aud gives the proof for the 
answer from Gen. xv. 6, showing that justification pro¬ 
ceeded not from any work which Abraham performed, but 
from God In whom he pnt his trust. See note on p. 
Meyer, holding the old Greek interpretation of ver. 3, anus 
tries to explain the yap: u Mit R r cht sage ich : ob upbt 
rhr §«6v, denn t tom GLiUBBM, m'cAf von den Wuucaa 
Abraham's leitet die Schrtfl ausdrfckhch seine Rechfertig• 
ung her, und near als ehoas durch ZuavcHWUHG BmpfOtr^ 
enes.”— P. 8.1 
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roversy whether Abraham waa justified mr fidem 
through the instrumentality of frith), as the Protes¬ 
tants ightly teach, or proptir fidem (on account of 
the merit of his faith), as the Romanists assert; 
compare the remarks of Tholuck, p. 175 ff.; also 
the note of Alford in loc. Hodge enters here into 
a lengthy discussion of the doctrine of imputation, 
pp. 164-175, partly polemical against Olsbausen.— 
P. S.] The quotation of Gen. xv. 6, is from the 
8eputagint which has changed the active verb 
nsenv into the passive IXoyiathj. Paul uses 
the more prominent expression di instead of the 
xai of the Septuagint Different explanations: 1. 
Ruckert: Paul incorrectly used the passage for his 
purpose. 2. Roman Gatholic expositors (and Bucer): 
Abraham submitted to the authority of God’s word, 
and that gave value to his faith. 8. Faith in the 
promise of a large posterity was, in view of its 
object, faith in the promise of the Messiah who was 
to come forth from his posterity (A Lapide, Calvin, 
Gerhard, Calov., and others). 4. Implicit faith in 
the Divine promise (Bullinger, and others). Tho¬ 
luck adopts this view, though with hesitation. u De- 
titzsch, on Gen. xv. 5, having more regard for the 
historical interpretation, says: * Every thing was 
contained in the person of Jehovah and in the prom¬ 
ise of a numerous posterity to Abraham, which was 
separately disclosed and fulfilled in the New Testa¬ 
ment time of redemption/ But faith in a numer¬ 
ous posterity cannot effect the same nova obedientia 
as faith in a Christus eatiepaHens and satis/aciens 
can effect.” [Tholuck, p. 178.] Further particulars 
on the nova obedientia of Abraham may be read in 
Gen. xxii. According to Tholuck, we should not 
introduce into the faith of Abraham the faith in the 
Messiah. But yet we must not reject it According 
to the promise in Gen. xil 8, the question in Gen. 
xv. 5—>the passage here in mind—could not be the 
promise of a merely natural posterity. It is cer¬ 
tainly consistent with the principles of historical 
Interpretation, when we are considering later decis¬ 
ions, to look back at the earlier ones which lie at their 
root Meyer [p. 161] more appropriately remarks: 
u In the TrurrttW rw on the part of Abraham, 
Paul has perceived nothing really different from 
Christian nurr *; since Abraham’s faith referred to 
the Divine promise, and indeed to the promise which 
he—one who was the friend of God, and illuminated 
by Him—has perceived to be the promise which em¬ 
braced the future Messiah (John viii 56).” 

Yet, under the supposition of the substantial 
identity between the faith of Abraham and that of 
Christians, we shall need to lay stress on the differ¬ 
ence in form: The faith of Abraham is the essential 
beginning of the specific faith of salvation in the 
Old Testament; the faith of Paul and his compan¬ 
ions is the completion of the same in the New. 
Faith in general, as well as in each of its particular 
parts, undergoes a great metamorphosis in its pas¬ 
sage from that initial point to this terminal point. 

But it remains the same faith in substance. And 
the peculiarity of this substance is, that the Divine 
object, and its human organic reception, constitute 
an indissoluble christologlcal synthesis. The objec¬ 
tive parts are: a. The personal God of revelation 
in His revelation; and especially as the creative, 
wonder-working God, who can call forth new salva¬ 
tion and life; b. His word of promise; c. The 
import of His word of promise—the future salvation 
of the nations with the seed of Abraham. Corre¬ 


sponding with these, are the subjective parts: a. The 
living knowledge, perception, and reception of tha 
revealed God; b. Confident submission to the worth 
of promise, against all the contradiction of sense 
and worldly appearance; c. The appropriation of the 
object of the promise as the principle and energy oi 
the renewed life. 

The operations correspond to this harmony of 
object and subject: 1. Justification. Freedcm of 
conscience before God, according to the measure of 
the condemnation of conscience. The peace of God, 
Gen. xv. 2. The sacramental, symbolical seal, Gen. 
xvii, see ver. 11. 8. Confidence, and acquirement 
of new life from condemnation to death, or even 
from death itself—internal death. 

All these separate parts exist as germs in Abra¬ 
ham’s frith. De Wette, after an ill-founded remark 
on the Apostle’s arbitrary dialectics and scriptural 
application, admirably says: “ When the Apostle in 
this way unites the climax of religious development 
with the historical point of connection—for the de¬ 
veloping series commenced with Abraham—he gives 
evidence of great historical penetration.” Comp, 
the Commentary on Genesis, xv. 1-12. 

Ver. 4. Now to the workman [tw JJ 
loyatofiirw, Lange: Dem aber, welcher den 
Werkdienrt treibt]. The statements of vers. 6 and 
7 are two sentences, which establish the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as well in its divine as in ite 
human character. The work does not reach up to 
God, His grace, or His heaven; but it belongs to the 
sphere of gain, and makes the remunerator the debtor 
—which cannot be said of God without impiety. 
But as God’s grace is exalted above the claims of 
merit, so is man’s faith exalted. The believer does 
not rely on merit, but on the gracious strength of 
Him who justifies the ungodly, and he receives the 
righteousness in proportion to bis faith. The first 
sentence establishes negatively, that Abraham, ao 
cording to his relation to God, pould not be justified 
by works; the second sentence establishes positive¬ 
ly, that justification presupposes a relation of God’s 
grace to the sinner. It is therefore clearly intimated 
that Abraham was a sinner; besides, the introduc¬ 
tion of David and his testimony proves conclusively 
that the justification is that of the sinner. But the 
root of the antithesis is in the ioyatofitvoq and 
the iqyatoper o$; it is the continuation of 

the contrast in chap. ii. 7, 8. Those who strive un¬ 
tiringly, seek God as their only end; but partisans 
oppose God by their claims. The iQyatoptvo* 
is not “the active man, whose characteristic is 
works” (Meyer), but he whose righteousness con¬ 
sists only of works, who relies on the merit of his 
works, and whose basis of confidence and pride are 
works. Therefore, his counterpart is not an or* 
iqyatofurosi but a n ij iqy. 

Is the reward (6 pKT&oq) not reckoned 
aocording to (as a matter of) grace (xarm 
%(*$**). That is, the earned reward, in accord¬ 
ance with the law of wages and labor. The Xoyitur- 
&cu is a very flexible idea; in the case of works, 
denoting a literal settling up, a payment, according 
to the external quantitative relations; and in the 
case of faith, a respectful valuation or reward, ao 
cording to the internal qualitative relations. But 
even in the latter case, mere is no fiction, no un¬ 
truth, but a decision in strict conformity with tbe 
actual condition. He who makes God his debtor for 
service rendered, reverses the poles of spiritual life; 
be conceits that God exists for his sake, and for th# 
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mke of his external work. Therefore, the mere 
worker becomes a culpable * jbtor in the judgment 
of God. Faith is the return to the normal relation 
with God. Here God is the absolute majesty, the 
justifier, the source, the giver of all things, the 
infinitely mercifol; and before Him the believer 
stands in the sense of absolute need, dependence, 
poverty, impurity, and guilt. But when the believ¬ 
er commits himself to the burning and delivering 
arms of God’s love, his guilt vanishes as the cloud 
before the sun.—Not according to grace, bat 
eooording to (as a) debt. The tyya£6/*fro? really 
declines grace; he claims a reward for his merit. 
And in the same way will his reward be reckoned 
according to bis debt. *Oq>tiX the cMntum, 
according to the relations of reward.—It is plain 
that such a relation did not apply to Abraham, from 
the fact that, according to ver. 8, he obtained God’s 
grace; and this in a definite case, where the ques¬ 
tion oould not be one of merit (Gen. xv.). 

Ter. 6. But to him that worketh not (for 
hire), Ac. Meyer properly remarks, in opposition to 
Reiche, who refers the statement directly to Abra¬ 
ham,* that the sentence is a locus community and 
that it is left to the reader whether he will include 
Abraham in it or not. But, according to Paul, 
Abraham has certainly included himself. In the 
same way, Meyer properly observes that a <r */?»>?, 
ungodly, must not be diluted into &Lxo?, unright¬ 
eous. Faith perceives that the foundation of the 
a Stxla is the a (chap. L 21), alienation from 
God; and, because of its deeper knowledge of sin, 
applies to the grace of God. The n^rxfvnv ini rwa 
cannot merely denote a faith in the direction toward 
some one, but a believing self-surrender on the 
ground of God’s grace (Acts xvi. 81, Ac.). 

Ter. 6. Evan as David. The introduction of 
David completely establishes the fact that the justifi¬ 
cation of man is a justification of the sinner, and 
that the believer perceives his sins; for, in relation 
to David, both his guilt and pardon were conceded 
by the Jews. And now David must also testify to 
this truth. Even ax (x a i> a xt(>) indicates that 
David is quoted for the elucidation and proof of 
what has been said already in vers. 4 and 0. He is 
quoted, not as a universal example of justification in 
general, but in special proof that it is such a justifica¬ 
tion of the sinner as excludes the merit of works. 
TTers. 7 and 8 prove clearly that the forgiveness 
wi sins belongs to justification; but this is only the 
negative part, with which is inseparably connected 
the positive part, namely, the imputation and appli¬ 
cation of the righteousness of Christ, and this con¬ 
tains the germ and power of sanctification.—P. S.] 
Tholuck: 44 By the negative statement, Calvin was 
led to insist that the idea of the juetificatio is ex¬ 
hausted with the condonatio peccatorum (Inst. iii. 
11). The same thing is done by the Protestant doc¬ 
trinal theology before the Formula Concordia — 
which first expressly added the vio&Mria, which is 
really included therein.” Compare, however, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Question 60.f The beatitude 

* According to Reiche, Abraham is the ipn*mC6utrot, 
the o<r«04c » l his word alludes to the early idolatry of 
Abraham, which is described by Philo, Josephus, and Mai- 
monides. Grotiua, and othjrs, have adopted the same 
opinion. 

t [This question of the Heidelberg Catechism, whioh was 
first published in 1563, contains one of the best statements 
of the evangelical doctrine of justification, and dearly 
brings out the positive element, whioh Tholnck wrongly 
flateo from the Form of Concord of the year 1577. It reads 


from Ps. xxxii. 1 and 2 is quoted from the Septa* 
gink [See Textual Note •] The choice of vert* ia 
ver. 7 corresponds to the substantives. The avo^ia 
is a debt doomed to prison ; it is released, and thus 
abolished; the apa^xiu is the ground of it, and is 
covered from God’s eye ( “'ES. HOE )—that is, abofc 
ished by Him. 


8aoo*n Panaejurn (visa. 9-12). 

Justification applies also to the Gentiles. It is a 
justification for all 

Ter. 9. (Is) this blessedness [6 #v- 

/to?, the pronouncing happy, congratulation, Selig- 
preisung ], then, upon the circumcision- The 
question now is, whether the beatitude described by 
David applies only to the Jews. The expositors 
have supplied different words: Tboluck [Stuart, 
Philippi, Meyer, ed. 4.1, and others, itrxi ; Meyer * 
[Fritxsche, De Wette, Alford, Hodge], Uyttcu [comp. 
Heb. viL 18; Mark ix. 121, with reference to ver. 6 
(others, nintes [Theophylact], [CEcumenius], 

ty/trcct [Olshausen], yeyovf). The Xiytxcu baa leas 
foundation than iaxL Jit m always safer to supply 
the simplest word.— P. &]—Or also upon the un- 
oiroumoiaion 7 The also shows that the previous 
clause is to be understood in the exclusive sense: 
upon the circumcision only. [Some MSS. add /td- 
vov. — P. S.1— For we say. The ydo presup¬ 
poses that the Apwtfte has already mentally expect¬ 
ed an affirmative reply to the question, Or upon the 
undrcumcision also? [The form of the question, 
too, with jjf xaL presupposes an affirmative answer 
to the second clause, and this implied affirmation is 
made the ground of the argumentation, vers. 10-12. 
De Wette and Alford.—r. S.] The rw is 

certainly emphatic, as Fritzsche, De Wette [Alford], 
and others, maintain, though Meyer denies it; for 
the whole of the following argument proceeds front 
the person of Abraham. [For we say that to Abra¬ 
ham faith was reckoned for righteousness.—P. &] 

Ter. 10. Not in circumcision, bat- Accord¬ 
ing to Gen. xv., Abraham was justified about four- 
teen yean before his circumcision, Gen. xvil [Con¬ 
sequently his circumcision was not the effective cause 
and condition, but the Divine ratification of grace 
already received.—P. S.] 

Ter. 11. And he reoeived a sign of circom- 
oision [xou ertj/utior tXafitr n t o tx o pfjq f]. 
Genitive of apposition [». e., a sign which consisted 
in circumcision. Tan Hengel and Hofmann, prefer¬ 
ring the reading movTopip to ntQixoufjx;, explain •- 
As a sign he received circumcision, as a seal (<r?oa 
yida in apposition to orutior). Meyer objects that 


thus: “ How art thou righteous before God ! Answer: 
Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. That is : although my 
conscience accuse me, that I have grievously sinned against 
all the commandments of God, and have never kept any 
of them, and that I am still prone always to all evil, yet 
God, without any merit of mine, of mere graoe, grant* and 
imputet to me the perfect satisfaction righteousness , and holi¬ 
ness of Christ, as if I had never committed nor had any sin, 
and had myself accomplished all the obedience which Christ 
has fulfilled for me, if only I accept snob benefit with a be¬ 
lieving heart.”—P. 8.] 

* rThis must refer to a former edition; for, in the (tk 
ed. of 1865, Meyer gives the preference to fan: “ Ah dot 
tick von selbxt vrrstrhende Vcrbum wird am einfachsten i rv« 
oedacht (vrrgl. ii. 9, V.cU iv. S3, a?.); ueniger nahelirgendi 

Alvcrai P. 8.) 

t [The order of the words is simply rhetorical and 
euphonic, and gives no emphasis to vuMter. See TLu luck 
and Philippi—P. &] 
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In the first case. ? ior, in tbe second, itk^vtoyt\r, 
night to have the article, and explains: Ein Zeichen 
mil welch em er durch die Beschneidung versehen 
ward, empfing er ale Siegel — L e., a sign, with which 
he was provided in circumcision, he received as seal. 
But the article is sometimes omitted where the refer¬ 
ence is specific, and where there is no danger of mis¬ 
take; comp. Winer, p. 118 f. aijptior, sign, 
token, symbol, rritf. Circumcision was the sign 
of the covenant God made with Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
11; God, on His part, promising the Messianic xXij- 
gorofiia (Gen. xv. 6, 18), and Abraham, on his part, 
exercising the obedience of faith which was reck¬ 
oned to him for righteousness (Gen. xv. 6). Hence 
Paul represents it as a seal of the righteousness of 
faith. This was not only a “legitimate dogmatic 
inference ” (Meyer), but, as Tholuck remarks, a his¬ 
torical necessity, since the sign of the covenant was 
granted in consequence of the faith previously shown. 
—P. S.J—The seal. The seal denotes here the 
symbolical and sacramental sealing; from this, the 
real sealing of Abraham, which was given him after 
the offering of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1, is still to be dis¬ 
tinguished (see tbe Biblework on Genesis xxii). 
44 It is also represented in the Talmud as the sign 
and seal of the covenant. See Schottgen and Wet- 
stein in loc. These words belonged to the formula 
of circumcision: 4 Benedictus stt, qui sancUfieavit 
dileetum ab ulero , et signvm ( rix ) posuii in came, 
at JUios suos sigillavit ( onn ) signo foederis sancti ;' 
Beracoth, f. xiii. 1.” Meyer [foot-note]. Christian 
writers [Acta Thames, § 26 ; Grabe, Spicileg. Pair . 
L, p. 888] speak in the same way of the water of 
baptism as a seal apoayiq %ov Xovrqov. A seal 
here means a mark of Divine ratification of a justi¬ 
fication already received, a “ signaculum rei acta, 1 ' 
not a “pignut rei agenda ; ” comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2; 
2 Tim. ii. 19. We have here an intimation of the 
true idea of sacraments: they are signs, seals, and 
means of grace, but not the grace itself. Circum¬ 
cision is not the covenant, neither is baptism regen¬ 
eration. A sign and seal can never be the substi¬ 
tute for the thing signed and sealed, nor should it 
be made a ground of confidence and hope; but it is 
all-important as a Divine ratification, and gives, so 
to say, legal validity to our claims, as the govern¬ 
mental seal to a written instrument. Without the 
seal of circumcision, Abraham would have had no 
certain guarantee of the Divine favor; and if justi¬ 
fication by faith is abstractly separated from the 
church and the means of grace, it becomes a subjec¬ 
tive fiction of man.—P. S.1— That he might be 
the father. The spiritual father is meant here. 
Abraham is tbe father of faith. “The conception 
of author, founder, is also contained in that of 
father; comp. Job. xxxviii. 28; Gen. iv. 21; 1 Macc. 
ii 54; ” Tholuck. — On the idea of Abraham’s 
spiritual children, see Matt iii 9; John viii 87, 
88. Gal. iii 8, 29, is a parallei— That righteous¬ 
ness might be reokoned also to them. This 
means the sense in which Abraham, as a believing 
Gentile, has beoome the father of believing Gen¬ 
tile* 

Ter. 12. And the father of dreumohdon. 
Prominence is here given to the life of faith, the 

S roof of faith, in connection with circumcision for 
dth. We remark on the language: 1. tfc ro tlrcu 
avtor must be mentally repeated after xai 2. tok, 
the dative commodi [for those], comes in the place 
vf frith. 8. Instead of alia uai xolq <rro*/ewr*, 


we should expect cdXa xai arotfova* without th« 
article. Tholuck: “ The xai rote is an unexampled 
solecism in the Apostle's language.” Theodoret, 
Hervaeus, Luther, and others, have assumed a trans¬ 
position : roiv ovx, instead of ov tok. Meyer and 
Tholuck reject this. Riickert defends the supposi 
tion of a transposition: Fritzsche excuses tbe ar 
dole; Reicbe defends it [so does Stuart; both regarc 
it as a resumption of the sentence begun with the 
preceding tout, and interrupted by the ovx ix ntQ. 

fioror, aXXa xai.— P. S.j It may be asked 
whether oi ovx ix mqrzontfi yovov, aXXa xai oi 
<rroi/onrr*o could be said. And this would cer- 
tainly be practicable, if we could place ovtk after 
ftovor. They are not only the people of the circum 
cidon, bnt also those who walk, Ac. The frith of 
tbe real Jews is not only here made prominent, but 
also their life of faith ; no doubt with reference to 
the fret that these believing Jews, like Abraham, 
should be the humane publishers of salvation to the 
Gentiles, [tok the dative after uroi/tt* 

is not local, but normative; comp. Gal v. 16, 26: 
vi. 16 ; Phil. iii. 16; Meyer.—P. S.] 


Tuan Paraulami (vaas. 18-17). 

Ter. 18. For not through (the) law Is the 
promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
should be the heir of the world. (See Gal. iii) 
Ter. 18 does not simply establish the preceding 
(Meyer), since that is established of itself. The 
foregoing statement is indeed strengthened by the 
discussion which now follows (therefore: for) ; but 
the latter also sets forth a new privilege of the 
righteousness of faith, namely, its release from the 
law. See De Wette.— Not through the law; 
The law declared only the possession of Canaan by 
the Jews; but the promise which Abraham re¬ 
ceived pledged to him and his believing children 
the whole earth as an inheritance.— Through the 
law ; that is, not per JustiHam legis (Pareus, and 
others), but with the Mosaic legislation. [De Wette 
and Alford: “ Jmx robots not, 4 under the law,' nor, 
4 by works of the law,' nor, 4 by the righteousness of 
the law ;' but, through the law, so that tbe law 
should be the ground, or efficient cause, or medium, 
of the promise.”—P. S.1— The promise (sc. iari) 
to Abraham, or to his seed. This is the great 
Messianic inayytXia xaf i£o%yr. The t[, or, ex¬ 
presses the indivisibility of the promise to Abraham 
and his seed—that is, his believing seed (GaL iii 9) 
—and cannot be replaced by xai, or be divided thus: 
neither to Abraham nor his seed (Meyer). Abraham 
inherits with his seed, and his seed inherits with 
Abraham (see Matt. viii. 11; Heb. xl). According to 
Estius, Olshansen, and others, the seed is Christ , 
conformably to GaL iii. 16. Meyer says: “Not 
Christ; ” which is just as incorrect as the limitation 
of the seed to Christ— That he should be the 
heir of the world [to xXfj^ovof*or avtor 
tIras xoano u]. The ro introduces an explana¬ 
tory declaration of the import of the promise. The 
avxoq refers to Abraham, because he, in his person, 
represents also his seed. 44 In the promises, Gen. 
xiiL 16; xvii. 8; xxii 17, 18, the blessing bestowed 
on Abraham in chap. xii. is expressly transferred to 
his seed; ” Tholuck. It may be asked now, Where 
has this promise of the possession of the world been 
riven to Abraham? The promises which the OM 
Testament tarnishes in reference to the hereditary 
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possession of Abraham seem t include only the 
land of Canaan; Gen. xii. 7: “ Unto thy seed will 
I give this land ” (Canaan); chap. xiii. 14,15: “ Lift 
up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward: for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to tuy seed forever; ” chap, 
xv. 18: 44 From the river of Egypt unto the great 
river; the river Euphrates; ” ciiap. xvii. 8 : “All 
the land of Canaan; ” chap. xxii. 17 : “ Thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies ” (comp. chap, 
xxvi. 3, the repetition of the promise to Isaac; and 
Exod. vi. 4, the legal establishment). In all these 
there is no promise of the inheritance of the world. 
It is not correct to consider xoff/to? and yrj as identi¬ 
cal. Thus Meyer says: 44 The hereditary possession 
of the land of Canaan, which was promised to Abra¬ 
ham and his posterity (Gen. xii 7, &e.), was regard¬ 
ed in the Jewish christology as the government of 
the loorld by the Messianic theocracy, which was sup¬ 
posed to be typically indicated in Gen. xxii. ( Abra- 
hamtt patri meo Dens possidendum dedit c<elum xt 
ter&am ; * Tanchuma, p. 163, 1; see also Wetstein. 
The idea of the Messianic sovereignty of the world, 
which underlies this Jewish particularistic view, is 
not set aside in the New Testament, but it is brought 
out by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5) in allegorical form 
(Matt. xix. 28 it; Luke xxii. 30; Matt. xxv. 21), 
divested of its Judaistic notion, and elevated to 
christological truth. It is necessary, because of the 
universal sovereignty to which Christ Himself b ex¬ 
alted (Matt xxviii. 18; John xvii. 5 ; Phil, it 9 ; 
Eph. iv. 10, Ac.); and because of the necessary com¬ 
munion between His disciples and Himself.” But 
we can hardly suppose that the Apostle would here 
apply against the Jews the promise of the land of 
Canaan to the Jews, in its higher signification. We 
must keep in view the significant passage, Gen. xxii. 
17, 18: “ Blessing I will bless thee, and multiply¬ 
ing I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heav¬ 
en, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemy. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed .” Here we have the germ of the same prom¬ 
ise (Origen, Chrysostom, Bengel, and others). Su¬ 
periority is declared by the very position of the one 
who blesses, and the earth itself is meant by the 
nations of the earth. Tholuck remarks, on the con¬ 
trary, that by xoo’.uo? we must then understand the 
onigna itself, so far as it is led to faith, and that 
this cannot be regarded at once as sXygoronoq &r»d 
nXtjoovofiia. But the as the organ of the 

world’s conversion, must be distinguished from the 
a nig pa, as the converted world. God is the inherit¬ 
ance of believers, as believers are the inheritance 
of God. De Wette, in summing up the different 
explanations, says: 44 rj sky^ovonia ton manor b 
not an indefinite allegorical blessedness (Flatt); not 
the reception of all nations into the theocracy (Me- 
lanchthon, Beza, Bengel, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Ac.); not the possession of Canaan and some adja¬ 
cent countries, 4 ones felicitas arcanam gerebat ima- 
ainem ceterncs felicitatis * (Grotius); nor of the earth 
' Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Kollner, Ruckert), in the sense 
of the political sovereignty of the world; nor b it a 
possession of the future world (Calov.*); still leas of 

# [By a typographical mistake, the original, in the seo- , 
md as well as the first edition, reads Calvin, instead of 
OaUmus, who was a fierce Lutheran polemic of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and anthor of the Biblia illuttrala, in refu¬ 
tation -^f the commentaries of Orotiua.—P. S.J 


the benefida spirituals (Bald.), it sub tvpo terra 
Canaan non modo sms ccslestis rites, sea plena si 
solida Dei benediedo (Calvin); but it is the dominies 
over the world, which, with all its opposing forces, 
shall be sul jected to Christ and the Christians (Reiche, 
Meyer, Fritzsche^” Obviously too many negations* 
—We must bear in mind, that in the Messianic prom¬ 
ise jjiven to Abraham, the struggle and the dominion 
are Indicated only finally; the chief idea b the bless¬ 
ing. If all the nations of the earth were to be really 
blessed by Abraham’s sled, then hb seed must be 
able to dispose of a world of blessing. [The prom- 
be will be literally fiilfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Most High, 
and Christ will rule with Hb saints forever and ever; 
Dan. vii. 27; Apoc. xi. 15; xii. 10; Matt. v. 5; 2 
Tim. ii. 12.—P. S.]— By the righteousness at 
faith. This was the Aindamental gift by which the 
promise of the world was conditioned. Meyer thinks 
that, because of the date of the justification, Gen. xv 
[t. e., after the promise had been given; Gen. xii. 3, 
7; xiii. 15,16.—P. S.], Paul must have here in mind 
only later passages [xv. 18 ; xvii. 8, where the prom¬ 
ise is repeated.—P. S.1. But, according to Gen. xii., 
Abraham’s life of faitn had begun at the time of hb 
emigration. [The faith of Abraham covered the 
whole period of the promise, which was made and 
repeatedly confirmed to hb faith.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. For if they who are of the law. 
Proof that Abraham’s believing children, but not 
they who, in contrast with them, rely on the law and 
its deeds, shall inherit the world. The vopoq, ac¬ 
cording to Flatt, the moral law; according to Meyer, 
the Mosaic law; both, according to Tholuck. The 
Apostle is certainly not concerned here exclusively 
with the idea of the Mosaic voyoq, as such, but 
rather with the idea of the legal standpoint, or of 
the law, considered abstractly in itself, and in con¬ 
trast with the promise. And it may be said of the 
natural moral law, too, that it worketh wrath. (J i 
is vo/ior are not people who are still under the 
law ai such, but whose life-principle is the law, 
and who wish to be justified by the law. [oi im 
vo no r y those of law = adherents of the law, legal¬ 
ists. Thb periphrase is of frequent occurrence; 
comp, ol ifjirfrficu;, those of self-seeking = self- 
seeking partisans; ii. 8; ol is m^rofirm, the cir¬ 
cumcised ; iv. 12 ; Tit. i. 10 ; Acts x. 46 ; xl 2 ; 
ol is 7 Turtto)q, the believers; Gal. iii. 7, 9; Rom 
iv. 16 ; ol i$ *J<tq ayk, the Israelites; Rom. ix. 6, 
Ac.; comp. Xenoph., Anab. i. 2, 18, oi is rm 
ayogaq, the market people. The preposition 
(out of) indicates here the origin and character.— 
P. S.)— Be heirs, faith is made void. At the 
time when thb decisive word was uttered, it had not 
only a great spiritual, but also a great prophetica* 
meaning. Judging from external signs, it was mor»- 
probable that the Jews, rather than the Christians, 
would inherit the earth. They had a powerful promi¬ 
nence, wide dissemination, and synagogues all over 
the world. But the Apostle was sure of hb cause, 
and wbhed clearly to distinguish the future of faith 
from the future of that darkened legalism. Yet hb 
thought is not: if the legalbts are heirs, believers 
cannot be; but, if the legalbts are heirs, there will 
be no inheritance of the promise at all. Fhith b 
made void—that b, it loses its import, the right¬ 
eousness of faith—by wrath in the conscience; the 
promise is made powerless by the wrath of histori¬ 
cal judgments, because it was only intended for faith 
Ver. 15. Beoause the law worketh wrath 
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The operation of tbe law is to reveal sin and to 
represent it as transgression, as well in the con¬ 
science as in the life itself Therefore it produces 
wrath, which, according to the Divine sentence and 
government, bursts forth from the internal and ex¬ 
ternal life as the severe judgment of dissolution and 
of death. For where there is no law, neither 
is there transgression (of the law); and where 
there is no transgression, there is no wrath. But 
inversely, the law fully reveals transgression, and, 
with transgression, wrath and condemnation to death. 
The proof that the law worketh wrath, is therefore 
negative. This operation is meant to apply first of 
all to the Mosaic law, as is proved by Rom. v. 13, 
14, particularly by the distinction between apaqTia 
and naqdfiaou; (see 1 Tim. ii. 14; Gal. iil 19). 
Tholuck quotes Augustine: 44 Sine lege potest esse 
guts iniquuSy sed non prcevaricator," and says that 
“this difference has generally been observed ever 
since. But where it has not been observed, such 
nagfDfiiptuu have arisen, as with Luther (on Gal. 
iH. 19), who introduces, from chap, vil 5; v. 20, 
the thought that the lust of sin is dormant without 
the law.” Tholuck also properly remarks, that the 
axiom of chap. v. 13, dfiagrla hi ovx iXXoynrcu 
W ottos vofAovy can be understood only relatively 
af a less quantity of guilt, as is proved by the judg¬ 
ment of the Deluge, and other judgments. He quotes 
Thomas Aquinas: 44 Et tamen omne peccatum potest 
did prcsvaricatio, in quantum legem naturalem trans- 
preduur” [But Thomas adds: 44 Qravius tamen est 
transgredi stmul legem naturalem et legem seriptam , 
quam solam legem natures. Et ideo lege data erevit 
prcsvaricatio et majorem iram promeruti.”] Yet the 
IXloynrcu of chap. v. 18 is to be emphasized so as 
to denote God’s real reckoning with the sinner by 
His law, which first causes the natural punishment 
of the sinner to assume the clear blaze of wrath. 
Man can obtain salvation only by this passage through 
the judgment of death. For this reason the Apos¬ 
tle does not deny the necessity of the law; but with 
him it is a means for an end, and constitutes the 
pedagogic point of transition for the pious under the 
law [vno ro/AOv, chap. vi. 14, 15). But people of 
the law (oi ix vo^ov), who seek justification iqywv 
(chap. iv. 2) because they are in feeling igt&tLcu; 
(chap. ii. 8), make the means an end. They seek 
their life in the single precepts and observance of 
the law, in pride in the possession of the law, and in 
the settlement of their account with God; and by 
this course they find their existence in the fire of 
wrath, but, unlike the salamander, they find no com¬ 
fort in the fire. They do not make the law their 
preparation for faith, but the antithesis of faith; and 
they endeavor, by the fire of their fanaticism, to en¬ 
tice from a joyous and bright life those who are 
happy in faith, and to draw them into their own 
gloomy beat. For other explanations of o^yif, see 
Tholuck. Cocceius: The ceremonial law is the ema¬ 
nation of wrath; J. Muller: bqyfj must be under¬ 
stood subjectively—the consciousness of wrath; Me- 
lancbthon: The oqyi\ is the sinner’s wrath toward 
the avenging God. 

Ver. 16. Therefore it is of faith. The infer¬ 
ence from vers. 14, 15. That cannot be; therefore 
this must stand true. *Ex nloTtwq. Supply: 
y xXqoovofiLa yivtrat (Beza, Bengel ); 4 &r ayytXLa 
im 'Afiq. itm xal tw oniqpaTe atnov (Grotius, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck in earlier editions, and others); 
ftxcuofftVj? (Luther); or, better, ol xXtjqovoftot 
'Moyer. De Wette, and Tholuck, rel'rring to ver. 


14 , where ix niorttos and ix vofiov appear as an 
titheses). This last seems the most appropriate; ye, 
in ver. 14 we read not ol xXrjqovo^oty but oi ix 
ronov—xXtiQQroftoty and further on it is oi ix 
7tLor hvs. Therefore, we must merely supply either 
xXijgovofiot, or Iotoj.— That it might be by grace. 
Faith is here plainly denoted the homogeneous organ 
of grace. It is grace, and not man’s faith, that if 
the source of that general surety of God’s promise; 
but grace makes faith the organ, just as wrath mani¬ 
fests itself in the work of the law. iva denote? 
here the consistency of the principle of faithy whick 
certainly rests upon a Divine determination. Tho- 
lack supplies wow. 

In order that the^promise might be sure to 
all the seed [tiq to nvat fitfiaiav rip InayytXLav 
Kami to) oniqfAa t*]. The t Is denotes the result 
designed* by God—that the promise of His grace be 
communicated to faith. By this determination the 
fact is secured, that the promise holds good for his 
collective seed—that is, for his entire spiritual pos¬ 
terity.— Not to that only which is of the law, 
Ac. The tw ix tov vogov denotes here the 
historical origin of the whole body of faithful Jews. 
The toi ix niortoiSy as antithesis, denotes the 
faithful Gentiles. They form a totality by which 
Abraham is the father of all (see vers. 11, 12). 

Ver. 17. As it is written. Gen. xvii. 5; 
where a natural posterity of many nations is prom¬ 
ised to Abraham in relation to his name.* Yet this 
promise has its ground in his faith (vers. 18,19), and 
hence Paul very properly regarded it as the type of 
his spiritual posterity. The spiritual relation is also 
implied in the Divine appointment, ri&nxa ot. — 

i lt was] in the sight of him whom he believed 
xarivavTt ov iniorevotv #-*of»f]. On 
account of the connection with what has preceded, 
the difficult word xarivavTt must be here explained 
[as far as tbe construction is concerned]. 1. Luther 
follows the reading inioTtvow; [before God, whom 
thou hast believed ] of tbe Codd. F. G., It, and others, 
and finds here a continuation of God’s words. An 
attempt to explain the connection. 2. Bretschnei- 
der: “in view of which word,” ov sc. flqtjftivov. 
8. Meyer, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge], and others: 
The quotation, xa&dx; — ot y is parenthetical [so also 
in the E. V.], and xaTivamt must be connected with 
os iori Karijq ndvrwv rjgotv [i. e. } Abraham is the 
father of us all, not physically, but spiritually, t« 
the sight and estimation of Gody with whom there 
are no obstacles of nature or time.—P. S.] Meyer 
[and also Winer, Gramm.y p. 156, 7tb ed.] thus 
resolves the attraction: xaTivamt rov &tov t sari- 
vavtt ov in Lot not ft. before God , before whom % 
or, in whose sight he believed J, according to the anal¬ 
ogous attraction of Luke i 4; and rejects the more 
common resolution [adopted also by Fritzsche] of 
the attraction xaxivamt &tov, o> inLortvot [before 
Gody whom he believed —a form of attraction with 
the dative, which is very unusual; see Winer, p. 
156, and Meyer in loc. —P. S.]. See Meyer, foi 
other attempts at construction. But what are we to 

* [Abraham, 3K, father 

a multitude , the new significant name given to Abram 
BW* *'• father qf ekration, high father , Gen. xvii. 5 * 
xviii. 18.—P. 8.) 

t [Lange makes a period after the quotation from Gen. 
xvii 6, ana then translates *. Angetichls [war**] des OaUsty 
dent er Oiauben hielt. He supplies iytvrro, and oommenow 
here a new paragraph. See his interpretation below. - 
P. 8.1 
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understand by the expression: he is the father of us 
all before God ? The idea of a substitution by Abra¬ 
ham, which might easily be inferred from the lan¬ 
guage, would be foreign to the Apostle. 4. We 
supply iyirtro [before xarivartk], and explain 
thus: As it is written, “ I have made tbee a father 
of many nations; ” it took place in the presence of 
God, or, it came to pass there, in the place where he 
stood believing before God, that he was made the 
father of many nations; before Him, namely, God, 
Ac. He who is justified, who receives God’s prom¬ 
ise, stands before God. [Philippi, without paren¬ 
thesizing xadiSfr—<w, supplies after this quotation: 
And as such—viz., as father of nations—he stands 
In the sight of God, Ac.—P. S.] 

Fousts Pasaosapb {rant. 17-25). 

A .—Jbraham's Faith (vers. 17-22). 

Ver. 17. Before him whom he believed, 
even God. Explanations of coram [xatirar- 
*», literally, down over against, opposite to , like 
the classical xartranior ; then = xartretnsor, co» 
ram, so here, and often in the LXX., for n asb — 
P. 8.] : 1. According to the will (Reiche). 2. Ac¬ 
cording to the decision (Ruckert, and others). 8. Pi 
atque potestale divina (Koppe). 4. Before God’s 
omniscience (Olshausen). 6. Meyer [p. 178, foot¬ 
note]: “We must ‘leave it without explanation. 
Abranam is represented as standing before God who 
has appeared to him.” But it denotes the first 
element of the Abrahamic faith. Abraham, as the 
friend of God, stands in the view of the living God 
of revelation, the speaking God, who is at the same 
time the God of miracles and new creations; and it 
is while Abraham is there, that he is appointed the 
father of many nations. (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
and others, have explained xarivans as equal to 
6 uoimq r m (hoi ; Grotius has divided the sentence 
into question and answer; see Meyer).— Kari- 
ravrt ov Insert i/<r*v, standing before Him, he 
believed the promise on the spot. 

Who quiokeneth the dead. [The present 
tense koionosovrroq and xaXovrroq is used to 
indicate the continued manifestation of God’s crea¬ 
tive power in every physical and in every spiritual 
birth.—P. S.] “The totonostlr rove rtxgovq 
is the solemn characteristic of the omnipotent God,” 
says Meyer. The doctrine of the omnipotence of 
God, as the wonder-working power of the God of 
revelation, has been directed from the beginning to 
the consummation of the revelation in the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, and subsequently to the special and 
general resurrection (Eph. i. 19 if.). This is evident 
from those passages of the Old Testament which rep¬ 
resent the wonder-working power of God as a power 
to bring the dead to life, produoed by it (Deut. 
xxxii. 89; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Isa. xxvi. 19; liii. 10; 
Seek. xxxvii. 1 ft; Hosea xiii. 14 ; Dan. xii. 1, 2; 
oomp. Book of Wisdom, xvi. 18; Tobit xiii. 2; 
John v. 21; 2 Cor. L 9; 1 Tim. vi. 18). The Apos¬ 
tle, with profound penetration, sees this miraculous 
power which raises the dead to life, foreshadowed 
already in the promise of Isaac. For he does not 
have in view the offering of Isaac (according to 
Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius), although 
the stronger expression seems to have been selected 
also with reference to that last believing act of Abra¬ 
ham. Neither is the awakening of the spiritual!” 


dead chiefly meant (according to Origen, Anselm 
and others). Nevertheless, we would not, with Mey 
er, altogether reject these explanations as false ; foi 
the external awakenings stand in the most intimata 
reciprocal relation with the internal. In-fact, the 
former are generally conditioned by the latter; as 
we see that Abraham had to believe first in the 
promise given to him. 

And oalleth those things, which ere not, 
as though they were [literally, calling things 
not being, as being^ x aXovrrog ra pij otto 
aiq orra. Td fid orra differs from ra ocx orra 
in that it presents the non-existence as conditional: 
if they are not; or as relative only, inasmuch as 
all things preexist ideally and subjectively in the 
Divine mind before they are created and set forth 
objectively.—P. S.]. Two explanations:* 1. Ref¬ 
erence to the creative agency of God (Tholuck, 
and most expositors). KaltZr often denotes God’s 
creative call, to summon into being , into exist¬ 
ence (Isa. xli. 4; xlviil 18 ; 2 Kings viii. 1; Book 
of Wisdom, xi. 25; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 9). Philo 
[De creat. princ., p. 728 B.] : rd pij orra ixdXtatr 
fK to tiros. This explanation admits of severs, 
modifications: a. The first creative act is thought 
of (Estius). b . God’s continued creation is in mind 
(Kollner; reference to the particip. pree*.\ c. A 
constant attribute of God is denoted (Tholuck). 
Meyer holds that this whole interpretation is de¬ 
stroyed by the cfc orra ; for, in the New Testament, 
otq is nowhere the same as tiq. Tet Tholuck adduces 
proof in favor of the signification tiq ro tiro* ok 
orra. [He refers to 1 Cor. L 8; 2 Cor. 121. 6; 
1 Thess. v. 28 ; Jude 24. Comp. PhiL iii. 21, where 
the accusative ovpyoQvor, like unto his glorious 
body , is the accusative of effect = so as to be like .— 
P. S.J De Wette: orra can indeed not be a 

substitute for tiq orra = tlq ro tlrcu, but it can 
be a substitute for dq lo&pura, or for tlq ro tiros 
ojq orta (Reiche, .and others). 2. Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers (Riickert, Philippi): Who pronounces his enact¬ 
ing command over what does not exist , as over what 
does exist, f It is not necessary to prove that, even 
in reference to the creation, this is the full sense 
(see Heb. xi. 8); the ideal preexistence of things in 
the mind of God is therewith intimated. Neverthe¬ 
less, the idea of the xaXtir —to call into existence, 
or into appearance—must be retained. Meyer holds 
that the things which are not, that God called into 
existence, are, according to Gen. xv., the posterity 

* [Or three, rather; but the third, which refers mdn» 
to the effectual calling of unborn men by the Holy 8ptrit, 
and explains: “God calls to be His children those who 
were not children,” is entirely foreign to the context It 
is strange that even the rationalistic Fritasohe explains: 
“ homines nondum in lucem editos tamquam editos ad vitam 
setemam invitat The ixkorfi and wp6yrmove of God pre- 
cedes the birth, but the xdqwtf only refers to living men.— 
P. 8.] 

t [Tholuck doubts that xahstr, ever means, ta 

command, to dispose of; but comp. Ps. 1. 1 ; Isa. xl. 26; 
xlv. 3 ; xlviiL 8. Meyer and Philippi quote two striking 
parallel passages from Philo, De Jos., p. 544, 0., where ha 
speaks of the imagination as forming rd uk 6rra Ac ovra, 
and Artemidor, i. 53, where it is said of the painter that he 
represents rd 6rr« At 5rra. To these quotation)* I may 
add the famous lines of Shakespeare on the creative pown 
of the poet’s genius (Midsummer-Night?s Dream, Act ▼. 
Scene 1): 

“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to turn 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms or things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy g 
A local habitation ana a name.”—P. 
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CHAPTER IV. 1-25. 


df Abraham. But Abraham’s faith undoubtedly pre¬ 
supposed earlier deeds of omnipotence. The ele¬ 
ments of God’s creative power, and of His renewing 
power, are comprehended together in the conception 
of His miraculous power. The creative word is a 
symbol and pledge of every new creative word which 
la spoken subsequently 

Ver. 18. Who against hope believed in 
hope [S? wrap* iXnida tn iXniS inia- 
ttvotr]. Faith in miracles, which is itself a mira¬ 
cle, corresponds to the gracious God who worketh 
miracles. Established on the ground of hope, he 
believed against the appearance of hope. Meyer 
solves the oxymoron incorrectly: Abraham’s fadth 
was against hope in an objective relation, and yet it 
was established on hope in a subjective relation. 
Tholuck’s view is better: His faith is a u Yea” 
established on the word of God, in opposition to 
the 44 No” in the sphere of finite causes. 'Ex’ 
iXni&i, 1 Cor. ix. 10. [In iXnid »is not adverbial = 
confidently^ but ini signifies the subjective ground 
of bis faith. Faith is the organ of the supernatural, 
and holds fast to the Invisible as if it saw Him. Hope 
Is faith itself, as directed to the future.—P. S.]. 

That he might become. Three explanations 
of tiq: 1. Of the result—so that he might be¬ 
come (Flatt, Fritzscbe, and others). 2. He believed 
that he should be. That is, tlq to ytr. is the object 
of imor. (Beza, Reiche, and others!. 8. It con¬ 
tains the purpose of the Into t. oroained by God 
(Meyer, and others). This is favored by the follow¬ 
ing xctra to tlgypivor. [So also Alford, Hodge: 
He believed, in order that, agreeably to the purpose 
of God, he might become me father of many na¬ 
tions.]— According to that which was spoken. 
See, in Gen. xv. 5, the reference to the stars of heav¬ 
en. Codd. F. and G. insert the comparison: as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore 
(the latter from Gen. xxii. 17). 

Ver. 19. And being not weak in faith. A 
meiosis [ytioicu;, diminution], according to Theo- 
phylact and Beza [«. «., the negative form for the 
positive: being strong. So also Tholuck and Mey¬ 
er.] The sense is rather that, in the long trial, his 
faiu did not grow weary, but stronger, in spite of 
the difficulties in his path.— He comddered [not, 
ow], x«t erovotr. Tholuck says: “The omis¬ 
sion of the ov in important MSS., such as A. C. [to 
which must be added Cod. Sin. and B.—P. S.], the 
Syriac Version, and others, was occasioned by hav¬ 
ing regard to Gen. xvii. 17, where Abraham does 
certaluTy reflect upon finite causes. For this reason 
the sense was thought to be, that he reflected with¬ 
out being weak in faith. But Paul had in view only 
Gen. xv. 5, 6, according to which Abraham uccepted 
the promise at once without hesitation.” [So also 
Meyer.] But Paul means plainly a steadfast faith, 
which became more vigorous by the trial of many 
yean of waiting, and whose strength was augmented 
by the temptations occurring in the meantime.*— 

• I Stuart, Hodge, and Wordsworth take no notioe of 
this important difference of reading. Alford brackets •*, 
but prefers it as being better suited to the oontext; the 
ohJ*<* being to extol Abraham’s fidth. Omitting 06 , the 
■ease will be : “ And not being weak in the faith, he was 
indeed well aware of,” Ac.. “ but (W) did not stagger at the 
promise,” Ac.; or, ««although ne was aware of,” Ac., 
“yet did he not.” This agrees better with U in ver. 20 ; 
but we miss in this case fUv after The dog¬ 

matic idea of the passage is well brought out by Calvin, 
who Is followed by Philippi and Hodge. A similar obstruo- 
4on of foitb, as the one recorded of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17, 
occurred in the life of John the Baptist; Matt. xi. 2 ff —P. 8.1 


15 * 


HU own body now dead. Abraham was more 
than ninety-nine years old when the promise wat 
fulfilled (after the circumcision, Gen. xvii. 24), and 
Sarah was more than ninety years old. The terms 
vtvfxqotyivov and vixquotq, in reference to 
generative death (Heb. xi. 12), must not be taken 
absolutely, but be considered according to the meat 
ure of experience and the usual course of nature. 
Bengel: 44 Post Semutn (Shem) nemo centum annorum 
yenerasse Gen. xi. legit ur.” [The difficulty concern¬ 
ing the later children of Abraham and Keturah, Gen. 
xxv. 1, 2, Augustin (Be civil. Dei, xvi. 28) and Ben¬ 
gel removed, by assuming that the generative powei 
miraculously conferred upon Abraham continued tc 
his death. Bengel: Nov us corporis vigor etiam 
mansit in matrimonio cum Ketura. So also Philippi 
and Meyer.—P. S.] 

Ver. 20. He staggered not at the promise 
of God. The <M, which is an expression of antithe¬ 
sis, appears at first sight to favor xartvoijot, the 
reading of the Codd. A. C., instead of o r xartyo- 
riot. But it constitutes another antithesis. Ver. 
19 says, that he continued steadfast in faith, in spite 
of the contradiction of sensuous experience; that 
he did not regard natural appearance. Ver. 20, on 
the contrary, expresses the idea: Neither was he 
doubtful by unbelief concerning the promise itself. 
For unbelief is not produced merely by reflecting 
doubtfully on the contradiction of sensuous experi¬ 
ence, but also by an immediate want of confidence 
in the miraculous promise itself which belongs to 
the sphere of invisible life. He was not only not 
weak in faith in his disregard of sensuous improba¬ 
bility, but, while looking at the promise, he grew 
even stronger in faith; for he overcame the tempta¬ 
tion of a subtle misinterpretation of die promise. 
According to Meyer, the di is only explanatory; but 
Tholuck, and most expositors, regard it as express¬ 
ing an antithesis. According to Kuckert, the article 
in tJ amotuf, denotes the unbelief common to 
man; but it denotes unbelief as such, whose nature 
is to doubt the promise of God. Therefore other 
explanations are superfluous (Meyer: in consequence 
of the unbelief which he would have had in this 
case).* The passive form, irtdi>rafiw&g t arises 
from his undoubting aim toward the promise. The 
promise has the effect of always strengthening the 
faith of him who looks at it Therefore Grotius dis¬ 
turbs the real meaning of the word, when he takes it 
in the middle voice, he strengthened himself. Even the 
intransitive meaning which Tholuck accepts, 44 to grow 
strong,” fails in the same way to satisfy the relation 
between the promise and the steadfast gaze of faith. 

Ver. 20. Giving glory to God. To give God 
die glory (njrrb Tins, thd or, ); a mark 
of faith which God, as the revealed God, can de¬ 
maud. John ix. 24 was spoken hypocritically; J'jfan 
xii. 48 is indirectly expressed. Comp, also Luke 
xvii. 18, 19; Rom. i. 21; 1 John v. 10; Rev. xix. 
7; comp. Philippi and Meyer on this passage, both 
of whom amplify the meaning. Tholuck 6a?s bet¬ 
ter : 44 Then unbelief is a robbery of God’s glory. 
It does not easily occur except in a state of trial (fi 
but it does so occur in such a state. Therefore Gal¬ 
vin says: 4 Extra certamen qvidem nemo Detun 
omnia posse negat; verum simulac objicitur aliqutd, 

* [Meyer and Philippi take rp kwurrig as an instrumental 
dative; rp wurm as a dative of reference : ‘‘ Er tchyoanld* 
nicht vsandoB dxs Uxolattbexs (den er in ditscm EuUe oe» 
halt kaben wQrde), sondem wurde stark am Olavbxm 
er Jiatle). —P. 8.1 
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quod c%rsum promissionum Dei impediat, Dei virtu- 
tern e tuo qradu dencimm .’ ” 

Ver. 21. And being fully persuaded. Ac¬ 
cording to Lachmann (contrary to Tischendorf), the 
»ai before nXiwofpoqtj&fiq is strongly attested by 
the Codd. A. B. C., Ac. If the xcu is omitted, we 
have here the reason for the fact that he gave God 
the glory. With the xcu, the words suitably explain 
the manner in which he gave God the glory; for be 
was fully convinced that He was the El Shaddai, and 
that, by virtue of His omnipotence, He was able to 
fUlfil what He in His truthfulness bad promised. It 
was by this confident looking at the El Shaddai’s 
word of promise that he was made strong (“he¬ 
roic ; ” Meyer) in faith. The 7tXtjqoq>. denotes intel¬ 
lectual activity, knowledge in living faith.* 

Ver. 22. Wherefore also it was reckoned 
to him as righteousness. We must retain xcu, 
as authorized by the Oodd. A. C. [ &. ], and others. 
But we must not overlook the met that we have 
here a justification of justification in its essential 
adaptation. The StSorcu Solar tw in faith is 
a return to the paradisaical or angelic (Isa. vi. 3) 
attitude to God (Rom. i. 21). Since man gives God 
the glory, be again participates in the d6$a &too 
which he had lost as a sinner (Rom. iii. 23). In 
justification, believers embrace in their hearts the 
righteousness of Christ as the principle of the <5o$a 
(Rom. viii. 80; comp. ver. 18). Therefore the 
spirit of Sola rests upon them (1 Peter iv. 14) until 
the revelation of the Sola of the Lord (1 Peter iv. 
1S> 

B.— 1%t Faith of Christian* {vers, 23-25). 

[Application of the Scripture testimony of Abra¬ 
ham, the father of the faithful, to the believers in 
Christ. His method of justification is our method 
of justification. Calvin : 44 A brakes persona speci¬ 
men communis justifies, qua ad omnes spectaL” 
This completes the argument for the vindication of 
the law through faith ; iii. 81.—P. S.] 

Ver. 28. Now it was not written for his 
sake alone. Explanations: 1. Not to his praise, 
now in ipsius gloriam (Beza, Tholuck). 2. To ex¬ 
plain the manner of his justification (Meyer). The 
sense is this: not only for the purpose of a histori¬ 
cal appreciation of Abraham (Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 
11; Gal. iii. 8), but also to represent him as the 
type of believers. In the same way the entire Bible 
has a universal destination for the believers of all 
times. Meyer quotes Beresh R. 40. 8: Qnidquid 
scriptum est de Abrakamo , scriptum eat de fiHis 
ejus. [The aorist iyqdtprj, it was written , de¬ 
notes the past historical act of writing, and is used 
here in order to emphasize the design of God’s Spirit 

* [Dr. Hodge, after quoting from Galvin, makes the fol¬ 
lowing excellent remarks on wAqpo^opqfcit: “It is a 
rerv great error for men to suppose that to doubt is an 
evidence of humility. On the contrary, to doubt God’s 
promise, or His love, is to dishonor Him, because it is to 
question His word. Multitudes refuse to accept His graco, 
because they do not reeard themselves as worthy, as though 
their worthiness were the ground on which that graco is 
offered. The thing to be believed, Is, that God aooepts the 
unworthy; that, for Christ's sake, Ho justifies the unjust. 
Many find it far harder to believe that God can love them, 
notwithstanding their sinfulness, than the hundred-years- 
old patriarch did to believe that he should be the lather of 
many nations. Confidence in God's word, a full persuasion 
that He can do what seems to us impossible, is as necessary 
in the one case as in the other. The sinner honors God, in 
trusting His grace, as much as Abraham did, in trusting 
Bis power.”—P. 8.1 


at the time of composition; while the more usual 
perf. yi yqanxav, it is written, is used in quote, 
tious of Scripture passages as we now find them, and 
as valid for present purposes. Comp. Philippi.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 24. Bat for us also, to whom it [viz., 
the faith in God, or Christ, to Tuaxhvu# tw Bern ] 
shall be reckoned [supply: for righteousness, si 
Stxcuoavrtjv, us ver. 22]. The fiikkts refers to 
the divine determination of Christianity as right¬ 
eousness by faith in all rime to come; but, contrary 
to Fritzsche, it does not refer to justification at the 
general judgment. 

If we believe on him who raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead, [to*? Ttsarevovasw 
44 specifies the ij./m?: and the belief is not a mere 
historical, but a fiducial belief; ” Alford.—P. S.] 
Christian faith is specifically a faith in the risen 
Christ, or also in the living God of resurrection who 
raised Him from the dead. It is in this its central 
point that the finished faith of the New Testament 
is perfectly in harmony with the central point of 
Abraham’s faith. The germ and fruit of this faith 
are identical in substance, though they differ very 
much in form and development. The nearest formal 
analogy to Abraham’s faith is the birth of Christ 
from the Virgin. The highest exhibition of omnipo¬ 
tence was at the same time the highest exhibition 
of grace. [Christ’s resurrection was a triumph of 
God’s almighty power, similar, though much higher, 
than the generation of Isaac from the dead body of 
Abraham; by faith in the miracle of the resurrec¬ 
tion, the resurrection is spiritually repeated in us, as 
we become new creatures in Christ, and walk with 
Him in newness of life; comp. vi. 8; Eph. i. 19, 
20; Col. iii 1.—P. S.] 

Ver. 25. Who was delivered ap, Ac. [ M Ii 
these words the Apostle introduces the great subjer 
of chaps, v.-viii, Death , as connected with Sin, an 1 
Life as connected with Righteousness ; ” Alford and 
Forbes. 41 Ver. 25 is a comprehensive statement of 
the gospel; ” Hodge. The Sut means in both 
clauses, on account of, for the reason of, but with 
this difference, that it is retrospective in the first, 
prospective in the second: Ssa rd 7taqa7tru- 
because we had sinned, or, in order to se¬ 
cure the remission of our transgressions; d *a riyw 
Ssuairuasr, not because we had been, but that we 
might be justified.* To the first d*d we must sup. 
ply: for the atonement, or, for the destruction of; 
to the second : for the procurement of. De Wette 
zur BUssung—zur BesWigung, naqeSoBn, a fre¬ 
quent designation of the self-surrender of Christ to 
death; Isa. liii. 12; Rom. viii. 82; GaL ii. 20; 
Eph. v. 26: naqiSmxtr iat'rov vnkq rjfioir. d*- 
xalM<r*?, from d*xa*ow, (only here and v. 18, in 
opposition to xardugificu) justification, i the 
effective declaratory act of putting a man right with 
the law, or into the status of Sixcuooi'frt], righteous¬ 
ness P. S.j The antithesis in ver. 25 [nag*- 
So&tj Sta fd naqanxtanaxa rjfiSr — 
rjylq&tj d*a rijv d*xaIoMT*v fjpmr, the neg¬ 
ative dqifaiq and the positive Stxauoou;] is difficult. 
Tholuck [p. 194] : 44 This separation, as also that in 
chap. x. 10, is generally taken as a rhetorical /**?**- 

# [Bishop Horsley, as quoted by Alford and Worts, 
worth, takes 3 U, in the seoond clause, in the tense that 
Christ was raised because our justification had alrtadp lean 
effected by the sacrifice of His death. But this is moon- 
defeat with 1 Cor. xv. 17. Newman explains: because onI 
justification is by the Seoond Comforter, whom the reran* 
rection brought down from heaven.”—P. S.? 
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*4%, separating that which ia in substance indivisi¬ 
ble. Yet, in the contemplation of the Apostle, the 
dixai&o certainly is more nearly related to the 
resurrection of Christ than to His death, as is shown 
by the climax of Rom. viil 84, and by the noXXoi 
ftaXkov of chap. v. 10; comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4.” But 
the passages cited do not contain the same antithe- , 
sis. According to Roman Catholic interpretation, ! 
dtxcuvou; refers to sanctification (Thomas Aqui- 1 
nas, and others). The old Protestant explanation, { 
on the contrary, referred the first clause to the de- | 
struction of sin, and the second to the ratification 
of the atonement secured thereby (Calvin). Meyer ! 
refers the first part to the expiation of our sins, and : 
the second to our justification; with reference to 
1 Cor. xv. 17. Tholuck distinguishes between the 
negative and positive abolition of guilt. In the lat¬ 
ter—the dixedwaui —Christ’s intercession is also in¬ 
cluded ; for the Lutheran theology (Quenstedt) de¬ 
notes the applicatio acquisitce salutis as the purpose 
of the intercessio [the Reformed theology: patro- 
cmium perpetuum coram Pair* adversus Satana 
criminatione*]. Melancbthon also remarks in this 
sense: “ Quamquam enim prjbckssit men turn, to* 
men ita ordincUum full ab initio , ut tunc signalis 
▲PPLiCARSTUR, cum fide acciperent” We must bear 
in mind, however, that the antithesis is not: Christ’s 
death and resurrection, but the deliverance of Christ 
for our offence *, and hit resurrection on Cod's 
part The principal weight of the antithesis there¬ 
fore rests upon the Divine deed of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion ; with which justifying faith was first called into 
living existence. This justifying faith is analogous 
to Abraham’s faith in the God of miracles, who calls 
new life into being. To this, the deliverance of 
Christ to death for our sins (transgressions, falls, 
naganrupara) forms a complete antithesis; 
and to this corresponds, in the single work of re¬ 
demption, the antithesis: the abolishment of our 
puflt, and the imputation of His righteousness. Yet, 
in reality, these two cannot be separated from each 
other, and the 6*xcU*i<nq here means the general 
and potential justification which is embraced in the 
atonement itself, and which, in individual justifica¬ 
tion by faith, is appropriated by individuals only by 
virtue of its eternal operation through the intercession 
the gospel, and the spirit of Christ. [See Doctrinal 
and Ethical, No. 10.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As Paul has proved from the Old Testament 
the truth of the New Testament, and especially the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, so can the evan¬ 
gelical Church confirm the truth of its confession by 
the best testimonies of the best fathers of the Catho¬ 
lic Church. The evangelical confession of sin and 
grace is defended against the Romanists by Augus¬ 
tine, and others, in the same way that Abraham 
defended the believing Gentiles against the Jews. 
[On Augustine’s doctrine of sin and grace, comp, 
my Church History , vol. iii. pp. 788-866. Augus¬ 
tine differs in form from the Protestant doctrine of 
justification, since he confounded the term with 
sanctification; but he agrees with it in spirit, inas¬ 
much as he derived the new life of the believer ex¬ 
clusively from the free grace of God in Christ, and 
left no room for human boasting. The same may 
be mid of Anselm, St. Bernard, and the forerunners 
of the Reformation —I S.] 


2. Here, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
especially in chap, iii., the Apostle characterizes the 
Old Testament according to its real fundamental 
thought—the promise of God , which was revealed 
in Abraham's faith, and perfectly fulfilled in the 
New Testament covenant of faith. Accordingly, 
the Mosaic legislation is only a more definite Old 
Testament signature; but, as a stage of develop 
ment, it is subordinate to Abraham’s faith (see chap, 
v. 20; Gal. iii 17). 

Some errors of the present day concerning the 
Old Testament have in many ways obscured its true 
relation by the following declarations: (1.) “The 
Old Testament Is essentially Mosaism.” In this way 
the patriarchal system in the past, and the prophetic 
system in the future, are abolished. (2.) “ Mosa¬ 
ism is legal and statutory stationariness.” But, on 
the contrary, the Old Testament is a continuous and 
living development (8.) “ This stationariness is 
theocratical despotism; the Jew is absolutely en¬ 
slaved under the law.” This is contradicted by 
Moses’ account of the repeated federal dealings be¬ 
tween Jehovah and His people, by the introduction 
to the Decalogue, as well as by the whole spirit of 
the Old Testament It is particularly contradicted 
by the fact that Jehovah abandons the people to 
their apostasy, in order to visit them in justice. 

8. The signification of Abraham for the doctrine 
of justification by frith is supplemented by David's 
example and testimony. Abraham was justified by 
frith, notwithstanding his many good works; David 
was likewise justified by faith, notwithstanding his 
great offence. The righteousness of faith is there¬ 
fore thus defined: (1.) It does not presuppose any 
good works; but, (2.) It presupposes a knowledge 
of sin. On the signification of the passage, vers. 
8-6, for justification by faith, see Tholuck, p. 176. 

4. As Abraham became the natural father of 
many nations, so did he become the spiritual father 
of the believing people of all nations, both Jews 
and Gentiles. 

6. The designation of circumcision as a seal of 
the righteousness of faith, is important for the doc¬ 
trine of the sacraments . See the Exeg. Notes . 

6. The great promise of faith (ver. 18). Its de¬ 

velopment (chap, viil; Isa. lxv., lxvl; Rev. xx.- 
xxii.). There is a grand view in the reasoning of 
ver. 14. The men who are lx rdftov, of the law, 
cannot be the heirs of the world : (1.) Because they 
are particularists. But also, (2.) Because the legal, 
human provokes the historical, divine wrath 

—the destruction of the world. Thus did legalistic 
fanaticism bring on the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fall of Byzantium, the exhaustion of Germany 
by the Thirty Years’ War, the disorders in Spain, 
Italy, Poland, and other countries (see Matt. v. 
6 ). 

7. The identity of the faith of Abraham with 
that of Paul. We must define: (1.) Its object; 
(2.) Its* subject; (8.) Its operations. The differ¬ 
ence, on the contrary, must be determined accord¬ 
ing to the developing forms of the revelation of sal¬ 
vation, and in such a way that the initial point will 
appear in the faith of Abraham, and the concluding 
or completing point shall appear in the saving faith 
of the New Testament. But it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that faith can be the same thing in a subjective 
view, and another in an objective. The objective 
and subjective relations will always thoroughly cor 
respond to each other here; and the operations of 
faith will be shaped in accordance with them. Foi 
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.Historical information on the question under con¬ 
sideration, see Tholuck, p. 17#. 

8. On the nature of saving faith, see the Exeg, 
Notes on ver. 19. Likewise, on the signification of 
the resurrection for faith, those on ver. 26. 

9. The importance of the sentiment, u He gave 
God the glory. 11 See the Exeg . Notes on ver. 20. 

[10. On ver. 26. This important and compre¬ 
hensive passage clearly shows the inseparable con¬ 
nection between Chris?s death and Cnrisfs resur¬ 
rection, as also the connection between the remis¬ 
sion of sins and justification to a new life (comp, 
v. 10; vL 4). By His atoning death Christ has 
abolished the guilt of sin (ii\ 26), aud secured our 
pardon and peace; and hence it is generally repre¬ 
sented as the ground of our justification (^xomiktk) 
—*. e., the non-imputation of sin, and the imputa¬ 
tion of Christ’s merits; comp. iii. 24, 26; v. 9; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; 1 John L 7. But, without 
the resurrection, the death of Christ would be of no 
avail, and His grave would be the grave of all our 
Lopes, as the Apostle dearly says, 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
A gospel of a dead Saviour would be a miserable 
failure and delusion. The resurrection is the vic¬ 
tory of righteousness and life over sin and death. 
It is by the fact of the resurrection that Christ’s 
death was shown to be the death of the innocent 
and righteous One for foreign guilt, and that it was 
accepted by God as a full satisfaction for the sins of 
the world. If man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have died; if Christ had sinned, He would not 
have been raised again. In the next place, as the 
resurrection is the actual triumph of Christ, so it is 
also the necessary condition of the appropriation 
of the benefits of His death. It is only tne risen 
Saviour who could plead our cause at the mercy- 
seat, and send the Holy Spirit to reveal Him, and to 
apply the benefits of the atonement to believers. 
Just as little as the death and the resurrection, can 
we separate the effects of both—the remission of 
sins and the new fife of Christ. The sinner cannot 
be buried with Christ, without rising with Him as a 
new creature; the death of the old Adam i9 the 
birth of the new, and the fife of the new presup¬ 
poses the death of the old.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vera. 1-8. Abraham and David as examples of 
the righteousness of faith. 1. Abraham ; 2. David. 
—Wlmt hath father Abraham found? 1. No re¬ 
ward by works; but, 2. Righteousness by faith 
(vers. 1-5).—Abraham not only the natural, but 
also the spiritual father of his people (vera. 1-5).— 
Glory before God is better than the glory of works 
(ver. 2).—If the reward is reckoned of debt, man 
loses; but if it is reckoned of grace, he gains (vers. 
4, 5).—How blessed is the roan to whom God im- 
piteth not sin, but righteousness! (vers. 6-8).— 
Iwo beatitudes from tie mouth of David (vera. 6-8). 

Vera. 9-12. Why must even the Jews acknowl¬ 
edge the Gentiles’ righteousness of faith? An¬ 
swer: Because, 1. Faith was not counted to Abra- 
nam for righteousness while in circumcision; but, 
2. His faith had already been counted to him for 
rlgnteousness.—As the sign of circumcision was to 
the Jews a seal of the righteousness of faith, so are 
the signs of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper seals 
to Christians of the righteousness of faith.—Abra¬ 
ham. a father of all believers: 1. From among the 


Gentiles; 2. From among the Jews (vera. 11,121— 
Walking in the footsteps of Abraham (ver. 12).— 
The promise to Abraham of the inheritance of tin 
world is, first, obscure, as a germ-like word. But, 
second, it is of infinitely rich meaning; for, in addi 
tion to the redemption of the world, it also ero 
braces the renewal of the world and the heaven!) 
inheritance.—To what extent does the law work 
wrath ? (ver. 15).—It is only by faith that the prom 
ise holds good for all (ver. 16). 

Vera. 18-22. The strength of Abraham’s faith 
It is shown: 1. In his believing in hope, where 
there was nothing to hope; 2. m holding fast to 
this hope against external evidence; 8. He did not 
doubt, but trusted unconditionally in the words of 
promise.—Believing in hope, when there is nothing 
to hope (ver. 18).—We must not grow weak in 
faith, even if it be long before our hopes are real¬ 
ized (ver. 19).—The worst doubt is doubting the 
promises of uod (ver. 20).—How precious it is to 
know to a perfect certainty that God can perform 
what He has promised (ver. 21). 

Vera. 23-25. As Abraham believed that life 
would come from death, so do we believe in the 
same miracle: 1. Because God has given us a 
pledge in the resurrection of Christ; 2. Becausa 
this God is a living and true God, who will keep Hia 
promises for ever.—Our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a faith in the Redeemer, who: 1. Was de¬ 
livered for our offences ; and, 2. Was raised for our 
justification (vera. 24, 25). 

Lutiikr: Faith fulfils all laws; but works can¬ 
not fulfil a tittle of the law (James iL 10). A pas¬ 
sage from the preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
is in place here: u Faith is not the human delusion 
and dream which some mistake for faith. . . . But 
feuth is a Divine work in us, which changes us. and 
gives us the new birth from God (John L 18); 
which slays the old Adam, and makes us altogether 
different men in heart, spirit, feeling, and strength; 
and which brings with it the Holy Spirit. Oh, faith 
is a living, creative, active power, which of neces¬ 
sity is incessantly doing good ! It also does not ask 
whether there are good works to perform; but, be¬ 
fore the question is asked, it has already done them, 
and is continually doing them,” Ac.—He who be¬ 
lieves God, will give Him the glory, that He is truth- 
ful, omnipotent, wise, and good. Therefore faith 
fulfils the first three (four) commandments, and justi¬ 
fies man before GodL It is, then, the true worship 
of God (chap. iv. 20). 

Starks : The Holy Scriptures must not be read 
superficially, but with deliberation, and with careful 
reference to their order and chronology (chap. iv. 
10).—The holy sacraments assure believers of God’s 
grace, and forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation 
(chap. iv. 11).—It is vain to boast of pious ancestry, 
if you do not walk in the footsteps of their faith 
(chap. iv. 12).—God has His special gracious gifts 
and rewards, which He communicates to one of His 
believers instead of another (chap. iv. 17).—W« 
should rely on and believe in God’s word, more than 
in all the arguments in the world. It should bo 
enough for us to know, “Thus saith the Lord" 
(chap. iv. 18).—The heart can be established by no 
other means than by grace. But there can be no 
grace in the heart except by faith, which brings in 
Christ, the source of all grace (chap. iv. 21).—Blessed 
are they who only believe, though they see not (chap, 
iv. 22).—The Epistle to the Romans was also writteu 
for us, and it has been preserved untit our day, «u< 
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given to as as a precious treasure by Divine Provi¬ 
dence.—If Christ has been raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, His death is truly a suffi¬ 
cient offering and rausom for our sins (chap. iv. 25). 
— Hedinger: Away with the leaven of Pharisaic 
delusion, that our own righteousness must build a 
ladder to heaven ! God will glorify His compassion 
to publicans and sinners, but not to proud saints.— 
Faith is in its highest degree, strength, and adorn¬ 
ment, when it beholds nothing but heaven and 
water, God and despair, and yet believes that all 
will be well, glorious, and happy (chap. iv. 18). 

Qcesnel: The more faith in a soul, the less 
pride there is in it (chap. iii. 2*7).—Ye magistrates, 
fathers, and mothers, if you set an example of faith, 
fear of God, love, righteousness, and other virtues, 
before those committed to you, you will truly be¬ 
come their fathers, just as Abraham became the 
father of the faithful by his faith (chap. iv. 11).—He 
who makes a parade of himself, may easily despair 
afterwards because of his insufficiency in every re¬ 
spect; but he who trusts in the omnipotent God, 
gets strength and consolation from his own nothing¬ 
ness (chap. iv. 18).— Cramer: The sacraments do 
not help for the work's sake; otherwise Abraham 
would have been immediately justified and saved on 
account of circumcision (chap. iv. 10).—All prom¬ 
ises spring from the fountain of eternal grace (chap, 
iv. 18).— Nova Bibl. Tub.: The laws of nature are 
set by God for nature, but they are not binding on 
God Himself. Faith looks beyond them (chap. iv. 
19).— Lange : As sin, because of its magnitude and 
multiplicity, is denoted by different words, so is jus¬ 
tification, as something great and important, ex¬ 
plained by three words: to forgive, to cover, and 
not to impute (chap. iv. 7).—The creation and resur¬ 
rection of the dead are those great works of God 
which confirm and explain each other. Therefore 
he who believes in creation will find it easy to 
believe in the resurrection of the dead (chap. iv. 17). 

Bkn'gel : The divine promise is always the best 
support of faith and confidence (ver. 20).—Why do 
we believe in God ? Because He has raised Christ 
(ver. 25). 

Gkrlach : Abraham only received the promise 
that his seed should possess the land of Canaan; 
bat beyond the earthly, there lies the heavenly 
Canaan—the renewed world—which he and his real 
children, the believers, shall possess in Christ, bis 
seed. The earthly Canaan was the prophetic type 
of this heavenly Canaan; it was the external shell 
which euclosed the kernel—the bud which bore and 
enclosed the still tender flower (chap. iv. 13).—By 
the clearer knowledge of the commandment sin be¬ 
comes more sinful, destruction appears more promi¬ 
nently, lust is not subdued but becomes more vio¬ 
lently inflamed; therefore transgression increases 
((hap. iv. 15).—If Abraham’s clear eye of faith 
could penetrate the veil with so much certainty of 
God's majesty, how powerfully should we—to whom 
God has spoken by His own Son—be kindled by this 
love to raise our idle hands and to strengthen our 
weary knees (chap. iv. 28). 

Lisco: Abraham's faith is an example worthy of 
oar imitation by faith in Christ (chap. iv. 18-25).— 
The resurrection of Jesus was a testimony and proof 
of what His death has accomplished for us (for, with¬ 
out the resurrection, He could not have been con- 
ddered the Messiah, and His death could not have 
been deemed a propitiatory sacrifice for the blotring 
out of our sins), Isa. liii. 10 ff.; chap. iv. 25. 


Heubner : The appeal to Abraham's example is 

1. Right in itself; 2. Was important for the Jews 
(chap. iv. 1-6).—Why does Paul cite Abraham's 
circumcision, and not rather the offering of Isaac? 
Answer: 1. Circumcision was the real sign which 
Abraham received by the command of God Himself 

2. It was that which all the Jews, equally with 
Abraham, bore in their own person, and on which 
they founded their likeness to Abraham and their 
glory (chap. iv. 1).— David's feeling in the Psalms is 
bumble, and was exalted only by grace.—The uni¬ 
versal confession of God's children is, We are saved 
by grace (chap. iv. 6-8).—In the historical statement 
of ver. 10 there is an application to us; namely, that 
justification by faith must precede all good works 
because no good work is possible without the attain 
ment of grace.—The preaching of the law alone 
with the threatened penalty repels our heart firon 
God; and when carried to excess, it makes mar 
angry with God, because he is driven to despaii 
(chap. iv. 15).—Yea, if every thing were brought tc 
us ante oculos pedesque, there would be no room for 
faith (chap. iv. 18).—Abraham is an example of a 
holy paternal blessing, of holy paternal hopes, and 
the founder of the most blessed family among men 
(chap. iv. 18). 

Draseke : Easter: the Amen of God, the Halle¬ 
lujah of men.—Our faith must be preserved, and 
grow amid temptations (chap. iv. 20).—The object 
of his faith is just as certain to the believer, as a 
demonstration is to the mathematician (chap. iv. 21, 
22).—All the history of the Old Testament is appli¬ 
cable to us. The circumstances are different, but 
there are the same conflicts, and it is internally and 
fundamentally the same faith which is engaged in 
the struggle (chap. iv. 28, 24).—Similarity of the 
Christian's faith to that of Abraham. 

Besskr : Luther calls ver. 25 a little covenant in 
which all Christianity is comprehended. 

J. P. Lange : Abraham, the original, but ever-new 
witness of faith: 1. As witness of the living God 
of revelation and miracle; 2. As witness of the 
perfect confidence and divine strength of a believing 
reliance on God's word ; 3. As witness to the bless¬ 
ed operation of faith—righteousness through grace. 
—The life of faith not dependent: 1. On natural 
ancestry; 2. On works of the law; 8. On visible 
natural appearances.—Justification and sealing.—All 
faith, in its inmost nature, is similar to that of Abra¬ 
ham : 1. As faith before God in His word; 2. As 
faith in miracles; 3. As faith in the renewal of 
youth ; 4. As faith in the rejuvenation of life from 
righteousness as the root.—The glorious operation 
of Christ's resurrection. > 

[Burkitt : We must bring credentials from our 
sanctification to bear witness to the truth of our 
justification.— On the sacraments in general, and 
circumcision in particular . There is a fourfold 
word requisite to a sacrament—a word of institu¬ 
tion, command, promise, and blessing. The ele¬ 
ments are ciphers; it is the institution that makes 
them figures. Circumcision was a sign : 1. Repre¬ 
sentative of Abraham's faith ; 2. Demonstrative of 
original sin; 3. Discriminating and distinguishing 
of the true church; 4. Initiating for admission to 
the commonwealth of Israel; and 6. Prefigurative 
of baptism.— On faith. It has a threefold excel 
lency: 1. Assenting to the truths of God, though 
never so improbable; 2. Putting men on duties 
though seemingly unreasonable ; and 8. Enabling tc 
endure sufferings, be they never so afflictive.—Dos 
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dredge : We are saved by a scheme that allows us 
not to mention any works of our own, as if we had 
whereof to glory before God, but teaches us to 
ascribe our sa'.vation to believing on Him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly. He who has promised, is able to 
perform; for with Him all tilings are possible. Al- 
/ ready He hath done for us that for which we had 
much less reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing that remains. He delivered His 
own Son Jesus for our offences.— Henry: It is the | 
holy wisdom and policy of faith to fasten particular¬ 
ly on that in God which is accommodated to the 
difficulties wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most 
effectually answer the objections. It is faith indeed 
to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the 
accomplishment of that which is impossible to 
any thing but that all-sufficiency.— Clarke: Ver. 
18. The faith of Abraham bore an exact correspon¬ 
dence to the power and never-failing faithfulness of 
God. 

Hodge: 1 . The renunciation of a legal self-righte¬ 
ous spirit is the first requisite of the gospel; 2. The 
more intimately we are acquainted with our own 
hearts, and with the character of God, the more 
ready shall we be to renounce our own righteousness, 
and to trust in His mercy; 8. Only those are happy 
and secure who, under a sense of helplessness, 
cast themselves on the mercy of God; 4. A means 


of grace should never be a ground of dependence 
5. There is no hope for thoee who take refuge in a 
law, and forsake God’s mercy; 6. All things an 
ours, if we are Christ’s; 7. The way to get your 
faith strengthened, is, not to consider the difficulties 
in the way of the thing promised, but the character 
and resources of God who has made the promise; 
8. It is as possible for faith to be strong when the 
thing promised is most improbable, as when it is 
probable; 9. Unbelief is a very great sin, as it 
implies a doubt of the veracity and power of God; 
10. The two great truths of the gospel are, that 
Christ died as a sacrifice for our sins, and that He 
rose again for our justification; 11. The denial of 
the propitiatory death of Christ, or of His resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead, is a denial of the gospel.— 
Barnes: On the resurrection of Christ (ver. 28). 
If it be asked how it contributes to our acceptance 
with God, we may answer: 1. It rendered Christ’s 
work complete; 2. It was a proof that His wo tk was 
accepted by the Father; 8. It is the mainspring of 
all our hopes, and of all our efforts to be saved. 
There is no higher motive that can be presented to 
induce man to seek salvation, than the fact that he 
may be raised up from death and the grave, and 
made immortal There is no satisfactory proof that 
man can be thus raised up, but by the resurrection 
of Jems Christ—J. F. H.] 


N nth Section. —The fruit of justification: Peace with God, and the development of the new life into the 
experience of Christian heps. The new worship of Christians : They have the free access to prase 
into the Holy of holies. Therefore they rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. and of the revelation 
of the real Shekinah of God in the real Holy of holies. They even glory in tribulation also , by which 
this hope is consummated. The love of God m Christ as security for the realisation of Christian 
hope: Christie death our reconciliation; Christ's life our salvation. The bloom of Christian hope: 
Tk* solemn joy that God is our God. 


Chap. V. 1-11. 

1 Therefore being justified by faith, we have 1 peace with God through our 

2 Lord Jesus Christ: By [Through} whom also we have [have had the]* access 
by faith 4 [or <mit by faith! into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoioe [tri- 

8 umjph] 4 in [the] * hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we glory 
[triumph] 4 in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience 

4 [constancy ]; 7 And patience [constancy], experience [approval]; 4 ana expe- 

5 rience [approval], hope: And hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God [God’s lovel is shed abroad [has been poured out] in our hearts by [by 
means of] the Holy Ghost which is [who was] given unto us. 

8 For when we were yet 4 without strength, in due time [xara xcupor, at the 

7 proper time] Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die 

8 [though, for the good man, perhaps some one may even dare to die]. But 
God ^ commendetn [doth establish] his love toward us, in that, while we were. 

9 yet sinners, Christ died for us. Muoh more then [therefore], being now justi¬ 
fied 11 by [Ir] his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him [or, through 

10 him from the wrath]. For if, when we were [being]enemies, we were recon¬ 
ciled to God by [through, titaj the death of his Son; muoh more, being recon 
tl oiled, we shall be savea by [in, is] his life. And not only so, but we also joy 
[And not only that —u e., reconciled — but also triumphing] 14 in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by [through] whom we have now received the atonement 
[the reconciliation]. 14 
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TEXTUAL. 

I V r. L—{The reading tymtur (subjunctive, wife a hortatory aenee) is strongly attested by fie*. A. B 1 .0. D. X. L. 
■any ct tahres and versions (including Syriac and Vulgate), also by many tethers; adopted by Laehmann (in the manrim) 
Scfcols, Fritascbe, Alford f6fe ed.). This array of authorities would oompel us to adopt ft instead of Igopcr (tee. 
V*° r . B*. F.)» were it not for the following considerations: 1. The early transcribers frequently interchanged • and m. 
% The change having been made, it would be retained by the tethers, smoe It “ indicates the incipient darkening of the 
doctrine of fee righteousness of teith '* (l^nge). 3. The hortatory meaning is not in keening with fee oontext. Ever 
Alford, alter adopting fee subjunctive, and alleging that it can only have the foroe of the imperative, denies this mean¬ 
ing. An exhortation on a new subject just here, would introduce a foreign element (Meyer). Theee reasons have been 
detuned, by many of the best editors, sufficient to outweigh the preponderant MSS. authority. Oomp. fee Exeg. Note* 

9 Ter. 2.—[The perfect ioxisufiey i» rendered erlanat kaben by Lange ; have had is fee literal meaning, implying 
continued poss e s s ion. We obtained (As ter. Bible Union ) Is open to the objection urged in Exeg. Note*. The article 
should be retained wife access, as conveying a slight emphasis.—IL] 

* Ver. 2.—(Lange rejects t» wloret (Bee., K*. C. K. L., many versions). It is not found in B. D. F. G., and is 
rejected by Lachmann, Tiachenaorf, Ewald, Alford. Meyer retains it, deeming it superfluous after ver. 1; but for feat 
very reason likely to be omitted. A further variation, iv rjj wioret, increases the probability of its genuineness, sinos 
hr might readily be repeated from the preoeding br^Ke^ev. It may be regarded as doubtful, but we are scarcely 
warranted in rejecting it.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—[ Triumph is not only a more literal rendering of k«vx<*p«#*» hut can be retained throughout, wher^ 
•war fee verb occurs. The connection is with have had. If neoessary, a semicolon after stand would indicate this.—B.] 

4 Ver. 2.—(Lange's view of this passage requires the insertion of the article, which is not found in fee Greek. 8es 
Wmeg. Notes .— IL] 

4 Ver. 8.— [Bee. : *«vx4p«#a, fit A, D. F, E. Alford considers this a mechanical repetition from ver. 2, and 
■ ads JuurxMfMvoi (B. C.), but the other reading is to be preferred.—R.J 

? Ver. 3.— [Tvofiovdf Standhofligkeit (Lange}; endurance (Alford); patient endurance (Wordsworth); Ausdauer , 
perseverantia (Meyer). The idea of patience is implied, but the result Is referred to here.—B.) 

9 Ver. d.-£[ Approval is certainly preferable to eaeperitnee; and yet it is not altogether satisfactory. Lange, Meyer: 
Bewdhrung: Wordsworth : proof; Alford, Amer. Bible Union , as al*ove.—B.] 

9 Ver. 6.—|(The text is disputed at two points in this clause. Bee., with fit. A. 0. D 1 .*. K., and some tethers, rand 
Its yap; which is adopted by most modern editors. B. (followed by Alford) reads «Iy*. however. The MSS. authority 
for fee former is so strong, that it would be adopted without hesitation, were not the decision complicated by another va¬ 
riation, vis., the insertion and omission of a second cn after isftrwr. The authority for it (fit. A. B.O.D 1 . F.) is even 
stranger than for the first. But this repetition has be» n deemed unnecessary, and many critical editors have therefore 
rejected the second in. (So Bee., Meyer, Lange apparently.) The insertion is explained as a displacement growing 
out of fee fact, that au ecclesiastical portion began with Xpiwrbt k.tA. But the uncial authority is too strong to 
warrant its rejection. Alford Justly remarks: “we must either repeat fn, ... or adopt fee reading of B." He takes 
fee latter alternative: It seems safer, with Griesbach, Lachmann, Wordsworth, to take fee former. In feat case, fn 
Buy either be regarded as repeated for emphasis (see Exeg. Notes), or Wordsworth's view be adopted: Besides , when we 
were vet weak. The former is preferable.—B.] 

aS Ver. 8.—T'O frit is wanting in B. Its position varies in other M88. '.A.C.K. insert it after elt ijta« (so 
flee.); D. F. L Wore (so Tischendorf, Meyer). Alford rejects it, mainly on account of this variation In position. It 
is ter more likely to have been omitted, because it was thought feat Christ should be fee subject. The most probable 
view is, feat fee Apostle intended to emphasise the fact that God thus showed Bis («lvrov) love; henoe fee poeitioa 
at th«* end of fee clause. This not being understood, it was moved forward and then rejected.—B.] 

II Ver. 9.—[Literally: having been then justified. The E. V. means to oonvey this thought. It should be noticed 
feat f r follows (E. V.. by). The idea of instrumentality is not prominent: the sense seems to he pregnant. So also 
in ver. 10: hr r§ Cun, by his We.— R.] 

19 Ver. 10.—(The parallelism is marred in the E. V.—B.] 

19 Ver. 1L— {Bee.: uavympeba, poorly attested. Nearly all MSS. read «avx<*p«vet, which is adopted by 
Modern aritical editors. On the meaning, and for justification of the above emendation, see Exeg. Notes.—B.] 

14 Ver. 11.—[ Atonement is a oorreot rendering etymologically, but not theologically. Beconciliation is prefnabla 
teo on fee ground that it corresponds with reconcile (ver. 10), as tne Greek noun does wife fee preoeding verb.—B.] 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. when we laid hold of Christ by a living faith, but 

not necessarily at our baptism (Wordsworth), which 
Geeeral Survey.— 1. Peace with God arising is a sealing ordinance, like circumcision (iv. 11), 
from justification, as hope of the glory of God (vers, and does not always coincide in time with regenera. 
1, 2). 2. The continuance in, and increase this tion and justification (remember the case of Abra> 
peace, even by tribulations, amid the experience of ham and Cornelius on the one hand, and Simon 
fee love of God (vers. 8-5). 8. The proof of the Magus on on the other), in nioout of 
continual increase of the peace, and the certainty of faith, as the subjective or instrumental cause and 
salvation of Christians (vers. 6-9). 4. Reconcilia- appropriating organ, while the grace of God in 

lion as the pledge of deliverance (salvation), and, as Christ is the objective or creative cause of justifies* 
the appropriated atonement, the fountain of blessed- tion, by which we are transferred from the state of 
ness. On vers. 1-8, Winzer, Commented., Leipzig, sin and damnation to the state of righteousness and 
1882. [Chap. v. 1-12 and chap. viii. describe the life.—P. S.] Meyer: “ The extent of the blessed* 
rifect of justification upon the feelings, or the smo- ness of the justified (not their holiness, as Rothe 
wmaX man; chap, vi., the effect upon the will, or would have it) shall now be portrayed.’* It is a 
fee moral man. It produces peace in the heart and description of the blessedness of Christians in its 
holiness in the character of the believer.—P. S.1 source, its maintenance, its apparent imperfection 
Ver. 1. Therefore, being justified by faith yet real perfection, its certainty, and its ever more 
[e snasw&ivrsq ovv in 7tioT*o)q\ The ovv abundant development. The condition of one wha 
expresses the conclusion that arises from the pre- is not justified is that of fighting with God (see 
ceding establishment of the truth of the bsnaioxuq ver. 9). 

by fiuth [Hi. 21-iv. 25]. Therefore bmcuoi&irrsq [We have peace with God through out 
is closely connected with dsnaUaot/q. [The aorist Lord Jesus Christ, tlqrivijv ffoptr nqo 
tense Ssnasw&ivrsq, which is emphatically ror &tov, n.r.X. The bearing of the difference 
placed at foe head of the sentence, implies that of reading here deserves more attention than it hai 
te s t i fi cation is an act already done and completed yet received. We reluctantly adopt, f?r internal 
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reasons, with Dr. Lange and the great majority of 
commentators, the indicative iyoptr, we have, for 
the subjunctive iyagtr (Vulg.: habeamus), The 
latter, it must be admitted, has in its favor not only 
the overwhelming weight of ancient MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers,* but also the critical canon: lectio diffi- 
cilior principatum tenet; being the more difficult 
reading, its alteration into the easier lyogtv can be 
better accounted for than its introduction. If we 
retain fyatutr (with Lacbmann, Tregelles, and Al¬ 
ford, 5th ed.), we must consistently take xavyoipt&ot, 
vers. 2, 3, likewise in the subjunctive mood; and 
thus the whole passage, instead of being, as usually 
understood, a statement of the blessed effects of jus¬ 
tification upon the heart, becomes an exhortation to 
go on from peace to peace and from glory to glory, 
on the ground of the accomplished fact of justifi¬ 
cation. Different explanations, however, may be 
given to Xyotgtr. (1.) The deliberative sense : shall 
we have f But the deliberative subjunctive is only 
used in doubtful questions, as Mark xii. 14 1 dmgtw 
ii dutptr ; Rom. vi. 1: impiroiptr rf[ dgaqrip ; 
(2.) The concessive sense: toe may have, it is our 
privilege to have . This would give excellent sense. 
But such a use of the Oreek subjunctive approach¬ 
ing the meaning of the future, though easily de¬ 
rived from the general principle that the subjunc¬ 
tive mood signifies what is objectively possible , as 
the indicative expresses what is actual , and the 
aptative what is desirable or subjectively possible , is 
somewhat doubtful, and not mentioned by Winer 
(p. 238, 7th ed.), who, in independent sentences, 
admits only the conjunctivas adhortativus and the 
conjunctive deliberative ; comp. Kiihner, §§ 463, 
464, and Jelf, § 415. (8.) There remains, there¬ 
fore, only the hortative sense: let us have peace. 
But here arises the doctrinal difficulty, that peace is 
not the result of man’s exertions, but a gift of God 
bestowed, and the object of prayer in the epistolary 
inscriptions; comp. 1 and 2 Peter i. 2 : “ Grace and 
peace be multiplied unto you ; ” yet two analogous 
passages might be quoted—viz., 2 Cor. v. 19: xa- 
takXdyrjTi roi reconciliamini Deo ; and espe¬ 

cially Heb. xii. 28 : iywptr yd(ji,v, let us have grace 
(where, however, some MSS. read tyog.tr, the Vulg. 
habemus , and where yaqui is understood by some in 
the sense of gratitude\j It might be said, also, in 
Bupport of this explanation, that faith, hope, love, 
and all Christian graces, are likewise gifts of grace, 
and yet objects to be pursued and maintained. (4.) 
A few commentators, quite recently Forbes (not in 
the translation, but in the comments, p. 1791 take 
iywptr = xatiywfitr, let us hold fast ana enjoy 

* [See Teat. Note >. The Sinaitic MS. reads EXOMBN, 
the small o on the top of •» being a correction by a later 
hand, though this correction may possibly have been taken 
from an older MS. Tiachendorf, m his recent edition of 
the Vatican MS., credit* the correction i\opev to B 3 ., 
instead of B*., as Is done by Alford, Meyer, and others. 
Dr. Hodge, who pays little or no attention to the different 
readings, and ignores Cod. Sin. altogether, although it was 
published two years before the revised edition of his Comm ,. 
on Romans , incorrectly says (p -205) that “the external 
authorities are nearly equally divided” between e^opev 
and *x*u*r- Alford, in the 5th ed., has a long note and 
calls this “ the orncial instance of overpowering diplomatic 
authority compelling ns to adopt a reading against which 
our subjective feelings rebel. Everr internal consideration 
tends to impugn it.” Betaining i\iapcv In the text (with 
Laohmann and Tregelles), he gives it up in the notes. 
Forbes very strenuously contends for cym/icv, and consist¬ 
ently takes also navx»pt$a in the hortative sense.—P. 8.] 

t (Bom. xii. 18 refer * to peace with men (like the famous 
lentenoe in Gen. Grant's letter of aooeptanoe of the nomi- 
tation for the Presidency: Let u« have peace).— P. 8.] 


peace; comp. Heb. x. 28: x wiywptr rqr ogolv 
flaw r tjq iX lidos dxXsrrj. But iu this case wi 
should expect the article before tlqqrrjr, and a pre» 
vious mention of peace in the argument. The in¬ 
dicative iyogtv, on the other hand, is free from all 
grammatical and doctrinal difficulty, and is in keep¬ 
ing with the declaratory character of the section.— 
Peaoe with God, t tqrjvyr isqos t or Star, 
in our relation to God. It expresses the state of 
reconciliation (opposite to the state of condemn* 
tion, viii. 1), in consequence of the removal of God’tf 
wrath and the satisfaction of His justice by the sac- 
fice of Christ, who is our Peace; Eph. ii. 14-16. 
Oomp. Herodian 8, 7. 8: ami nokigou per ttqqrm 
Syomts (fix; (hoi's, and other classical parallels 
quoted by Meyer and Philippi. On 7igoq ror thor 
comp. Acts ii. 17; xxiv. 16 ; 2 Cor. vii. 4. This 
objective condition of peaoe implies, as a necessary 
consequence, the subjective peace of the soul, the 
tranquillitas animi , the pax consciences, which flows 
from the experience of pardon and reconciliation; 
Phil iv. 7; John xvi. 88. Sin is the source of all 
discord and war between man and God, and between 
mau and man; and hence there can be no peace 
until this curse is removed. All other peace is an 
idle dream and illusion. Being at peace with God, 
we are at peace with ourselves and with our fellow- 
men. Paul often calls God the “God of peace;” 
xv. 33; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; 1 These, v. 23 ; 2 Thee* 
iii. 16 ; Heb. xiii. 20. Oomp. also Isa. xxxii. 17 : 
“ the work of righteousness is peace.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 2. Through whom also we. These 
words do not announce a climax in the description 
of the merit of Christ (Eollner); nor do they state 
the ground of the preceding dux jyaov X . (Meyer! 
but the immediate result of the redemption, [xas, 
also, is not accumulative, but indicates that the 
7tQoqaywyrj tlq rrjr yaqsr, itself a legitimate conse¬ 
quence of justification, is the ground of tiqqrij.— 
P. S.]— Have obtained aocess. [rgr ?rpoc* 
aywyrjr iayij xagtv; literally, have had the 
(well-known, the only possible) introduction (in 
the active sense), or better, access (intransitive). 
The perfect refers to the time of justification ana 
incorporation in Christ, and implies the continued 
result, since in Him and through Him, as the door 
and Mediator, we have an open way, the right and 
privilege of daily approach to the throne of grace ; 
in distinction from the one yearly entranoe of the 
Jewish high-priest into the Holy or Holies. This is 
the universal priesthood of believers.—P. S.] Ex¬ 
planations of the 7iqoqay<nyr {: 1. Meyer : admis 
sion , introduction (nineufuhrungy This is claimed 
to be the only grammatical signification.* It cer¬ 
tainly denotes the entrance effected by mediation, 
where it means admission, audience. But this re¬ 
quirement [the ngoaayotytiHi, sequester , the media¬ 
tor or interpreter, who introduces persons to sove- 

* [By Pape (Lex.) and Meyer, who quotes passages from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, &c., and explains: “ Wit 
haben dtjrch Christum dir HixxvruHRUifo su der Quads 
u. s. ia. t qehabt, dadurch ndmlich dass Sr selbst (1 Peter iii 
18) vcrmoffc seines den Zmn QoUes tdgenden SVinopfert unset 
ffpo(ayuY«tft gtworden, ist, oder, wie es Chrys. treffend 
ausdr&ckf : pa spiv Svrac epos if y ays.” Comp. Har¬ 
less (p. 251) and Braune, on Eph. il. 18. Chrysostom dis¬ 
tinguishes. Eph. ii. 18, fl-poyaywyij and vpdcoftoc: owe etwes 
epfcoSor, aAAa irpo^aytiyrjy. But irpdfoftof, In classic Greek, 
has both the active ana passive meaning. Hesychius de¬ 
fines epoeaywyi : “ trpoeiksvmsjjrecte : accb&sio, nempe am 
drordm aras, sTJppucAxio.” The word occurs only three 
times in the New Testament—here, and Eph. iL 18, and iii 
12, where the Intransitive meaning, access, is the most ustv 
ral.-P. 8.1 
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idgna, Lamprid. in Alex. 8ev. 4.—P. &] is secured 
here by dl o', which does net well suit this inter¬ 
pretation. 2. Accent. rVulg.: accessvm; jtQoqodoq, 
$I$odo?.] The view of (Ecumenius, and most ex¬ 
positors [Philippi, Ewald, Stuart, Hodge, Alford]; 
see Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12. (Tholuck finally decides 
for the active sense.) The image, at bottom, is plain¬ 
ly not that of a worldly audience with an Eastern 
long, but the type of the entrance of the high-priest 
into the Holy of Holies (see 1 Peter iii. 18: Xgurroq 
ina&ft, I’m fjftaq nqoqaydyy tw ; Heb. X. 
19: fyorrtq rtf? naoqtjaiat tlq rqt tifcodor tmv 
ayiott it tw cufiat* *Iqoov). This view is also in 
harmony with the idea of the Epistle, by which 
Christianity is the true worship restored, or rather 
first realized; and in this connection the dola &eov 
has reference to the Sbekinab of the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies.— Obtained (erlanai haben\ Tholuckjustly re¬ 
gards it as pedantic prudery in Meyer (after Fritzsche) 
to hold that i<jx*l* a f 1 ** does not mean nodi tumut 
at habemns, but habuimut (when we became Chris¬ 
tians). Meyer more appropriately says: 44 The divine 
grace in which the justified participate is represent¬ 
ed as a tpacial compost” But he has not made 
good this remark. We have free access into the 
real Holy of Holies, which is grace; and hope to 
behold in it the real Shekinah, the dola of God; 
and, looking at it, to participate of it.—Into this 
grace. [The ratrrqt is emphatic—such a glorious 
grace.—P. S.] Those who adhere to the reading 
cij nL oth in ver. 2 [see Textual Note connect 
therewith tiq xrjt fa connection which Meyer 

properly rejects, niaxu; nq t qt x<*Q **!), and under¬ 
stand nqoaayoyfj absolutely: access to God.* But 
the nqooayotyq can refer only to (Meyer, and 
others), and, indeed, to grace as justifying grace; 
and does not denote saving favor in general (Chry¬ 
sostom), although that central idea of grace com¬ 
prehends all. For other untenable explanations: 
the gospel (Fritzsche); hope of blessedness (Beza); 
apostleship (Sender); see De Wette. The access 
to this grace is more particularly explained by the 
addition, wherein [it refers to /o(hv, not to 
the doubtful /rum*.—P! 8.] we stand, or into 
which we have entered. The icxqxafist there¬ 
fore does not denote here, standing fast (Tholuck, 
Meyer), either in the sense of subjective activity 
(Beausobre),f or of objective, secure possession (Cal- 
vin)4 It refers back to the act of the dsxaltoau;, 
witn which the introduction into the /dpK has be¬ 
gun, and accordingly the nooaaywyj denotes the 
free and permanent access of all believers into the 
ycipKi in contrast with the once yearly entrance of 
the high-priest into the Holy of Holies. We need 
hardly mention that this permanent access is effected 
and conditioned by the life of prayer, and especially 
by daily purification, in the comfort of the atone¬ 
ment (Heb. x. 22, 28). 

And triumph (glory) in the hope of the 
glory of God [xccl xct vx<o^i&a in iXnids 

* [This is not neoessary. rg vUrrtt and be rfi wio tn, 
whether genuine or not, oan be taken as explanatory of the 
method of access to the throne of grace. The phrase “ fikith 
on grace ” nowhere occurs in the Bible.— P. 8.] 

t [“ Demurer feme signifie enmbattre courageusemeni .” 

—P. 8.] 

t I* 1 . . . ut jtrma stabilisque talus nobit maneat: quo 
signijtcaL, pmeverantiam non in virtute industriave nostra, 
sea tn Christo fundatam etoe.” So also Philippi (festsUken, 
Unbend verharrenY and Hodge : “ We are firmly and Im¬ 
movably established.” Oomp. John rili. 44, where it is said 
of 8atan that ha stood not («% Iwngcsv) in the truth; 1 Cor. 
xv. 1 i 3 Oor. h 94.-P. B.] 

11 


xijq doli^q tow The verb xai fdoum 

[usually with b, also with ini, vniq, and with the 
accusative of the object] denotes the expression ot 
a joyous consciousness of blessedness with reference 
to the objective ground of blessedness; in which 
true glorying is distinctly contrasted with its carica¬ 
ture, vain boasting in a vain state of mind, and 
from a vain ground or occasion. Reiche emphasizes 
the rejoicing , Meyer the glorying. Tie ini, e* 
plained as propter (by Meyer), denotes more defi¬ 
nitely the basis on which Christians establish their 
glorying.* The ground of the glorying of Chris¬ 
tians in their present state is not the dola &tol 
itself, bnt the hope of the glory of God\ as one con¬ 
ception ; Indeed, the whole Christianity of this lifs 
is a joyous anticipation of beholding the glory.* 
Tholuck: 44 dola &wv is not, as Origen holds, the 
genitive of object, the hope of beholding this glory, 
which would need to have been expressed more defi¬ 
nitely ; still less is Chrysostom’s view right, that it 
is the hope that God will glorify Himself in us. 
Neither are Luther, Grotius, Calixtus, Reiche, cor¬ 
rect in calling it the genitive of author, the glory tc 
be bestowed by God; but it is the genitive of pos¬ 
session, participation in the glory possessed by God; 
comp. 1 Thess. it 12.” But more account should 
be made of beholding, as the means of appropria¬ 
tion. To behold God’s glory, means also, to become 
glorious. This is definitely typified in the history 
of Moees (2 Cor. Iii. 18; Exod. xxxiv. 88k Tho¬ 
luck also remarks : 44 The &to xijt dolav too 
Xourxov, John xvil 24, is the participation in the 
dola &to7>y the ovyxXijfwtoprit, the ovfificurtXsvsttj 
and avvdolaaOqvcu tw Xotaxw ; Rom. viiL 17; 
2 Tim. ii 11. Cocceius: 4 Hcec ett gloriatio fdelium 
quod pertuaeum habent , fore , ut Devs gloriotnt et 
adfnirabilis in iptit fat illuminando , tanctifeando. 
Icetificando , glorifcando in iptit ; 2 Thess. i 10.’ ” 
As the seeing of man on God’s side perfects the 
vision of man, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12, it is the 
beholding of the glory of the Lord on man’s side by 
which he shall become perfectly conformed to the 
Lord, and thus an object of perfect good pleasure, 
according to 1 John iii 2; Matt. v. 8; comp. 2 
Peter i. 4. The goal of this reciprocal doldfav and 
dotdt*<r&cu is, in a conditional sense, the removal 
to the inheritance of glory in the future world; 
2 Cor. v. 1; and, in the absolute sense, the time of 
the second coming of Christ; Rev. xx. 

[This triumphant assurance of faith is incom 
patible with the Romish doctrine of the uncertainty 
of salvation. A distinction should be made, how- 
ever, between assurance of a pretent state of grace, 
which is necessarily implied m true faith , as a per¬ 
sonal apprehension of Christ with all His benefits, 
and assurance of future redemption, which is an 
article of hope (hence in IXnidt), and must be ac¬ 
companied with constant watchfulness. Christ will 
lose none of those whom the Father has given Him 
(John xvii. 12; x. 28, 29); but God alone knows 
His own, and to whom He chooses to reveal it. We 
must give diligence to make our calling and election 


# [8o also Philippi: “ hr* JAwftt, propter spent. brl mu 
dem Dative dient bet den Verbis der JffecU tur Angabt de* 
Otvron. 8o vtAfr, Jttfya 4pov«tr, palteeSat, 
XyavaKTelv ewt —P. 8.J 

t (The reading of the Vulgate: gUrrist JUiorum Dei , is 
acooraing to Meyer, a gloes which admirably hits the sense. 
But &6$a Sew is more expressive in this connection. It ii 
the glory which God Himself has ( gen. possession^ ), and in 
which believers shall onoe share; comp. John xvii. 22; 1 
Thess. ii. 12; Apoc. xxL 11; 1 John iiL 2.—P. 81 
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sure to ourselves (2 Peter i. 10), and work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling, because God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure (Phil. iL 12, 18). The possibility of ulti¬ 
mate failure was a powerful motive and stimulus to 
faithfulness and holiness even in the life of an apos¬ 
tle, who exercised severe self-discipline, lest, having 
preached to others, he might himself at last be re¬ 
jected, and lose the incorruptible crown of the 
Christian race (1 Cor. ix. 27). How much more, 
then, should ordinary Christians, who stand, take 
heed lest they fall (1 Cor. x. 12) 1—P. S.] 

Ver. 8. And not only so [sc., do we triumph 
in the hope of glory; comp, the parallels in Meyer]. 
Tholuck appropriately says: “ This hope of the 
Christian—sure of its triumph - see ms to be put to 
3 Com by the present condition, as those first Chris¬ 
tians had to bear the scorn of the Gentiles by con¬ 
trasting their gloomy present with their abundant 
hope. [Quotations from Minucius Felix, Arnobius, 
and Metanchtbon.] But the Apostle’s lofty mind 
shows how that doja U not an outward accident, but 
a moral glorification, having its root in this &kiytq ; 
therefore this itself, as the means of perfection, is 
the subject of triumph.” See viii. 17, 28, 85; 

2 Cor. xi. 80; xii. 9, 10 [orov yap aa&fvui, dwa~ 
toq ci/ul; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Matt. v. 10, 12; Acts v. 
41; 1 Peter iv. 12; James I 3, 12. [It is a uni¬ 
versal law, acknowledged even in the world, that no 
great character can become complete without trial 
and suffering. As the firmness of the root is tested 
by the storm, and the metal is purified in the heat 
of the furnace, so the strength and purity of charac¬ 
ter is perfected by trial. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans admired a good man struggling against mis¬ 
fortune as a spectacle worthy of the gods. Plato 
describes the righteous man as one who, without 
doing injustice, yet has the appearance of the great¬ 
est injustice, and proves bis own justice by perse¬ 
verance against all calumny unto death; yea, he 
predicts that the perfect man, if such a one should 
ever appear, would be scourged, tortured, and nailed 
to the post (Politic, p. 74 sq. ed. Ask). Seneca 
■avs ( Be prov. iv. 4): “ Gaudent magni viri rebus 
aaversis non aliter quarn fortes mUites belli* tri¬ 
umphant.” Edmund Burke: “ Obloquy is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient of all true glory. Calumny and 
abuse are essential parts of triumph ” But what a 
difference between the proud stoicism of the hea¬ 
then, who overcomes the misfortunes by haughty 
contempt and unfeeling indifferentism, and the Chris- | 
dan’s gentle patience, forgiving love, and cheerful ; 
submission to the holy will of God, who ordered 
tribulation as a means and condition of moral per¬ 
fection J Comp, my book on The Person of Christ, 
p. 90 ff 216 f.—P. S.1 

In ( on account of] tribulations. [Comp. 2 
Oor. vii 4.] The iv must express the antithesis to 
the preceding; it must therefore not be explained 
as local, in [amidst] the tribulations (as Eollner, 
Glockler, Baumgarten-Crusius). In that case, the 
very object of the xav/cuF&cu would be wanting. 1 
[Gloriamur de calamitatibus, not, in calamitatibus. 
The k (or their moral results rather) are the 
object and ground of the xai ; xav/cur&cu 
being mostly constructed with iv ; v. 11; Gal. vi. 
18; 2 Cor. x. 15. The Jew is said to glory in 
the law, -ho Christian in the cross, Ac. So also 
Tholuok, Meyer, Alford, Hodge. The tribulations 
arv to the Christian whit the scan of the battle¬ 


field are to an old soldier; comp. Gal. vi. 17.— 

p.ai* 

Knowing [because we know] that tribula¬ 
tion. This is the normal development of the be¬ 
liever’s life out of its tribulation. Tet this develop¬ 
ment is not a natural necessity (9ee Matt. xiii. 211 
Yet it is assumed in the exceptions that the faith 
was somehow damaged. [The following olimax is 
remarkably vivid and pregnant.] 

Ver. 4. Constancy (endurance, steadfastness). 
The vnoyovti is not patientia here (Vulgate, Lu¬ 
ther, E. V.). Yet steadfastness cannot be acquired 
without patientia, Luke xxiL 28: oi dta/stye 
vrjxoTtq utt* ifiov iv voifc mtqaafioZq. Comp. 
James i. 8. [The virtue of vnoyovy, which Chry¬ 
sostom calls the fia(Tt>Xiq rwv aqtrwv, is patient en¬ 
durance (. Ausdamr , Standhaftigkeii ), and combines 
the Latin patientia and perseverantia. It involves 
the element of avtyia, the bravery and manliness 
with which the Christian contends against the storms 
of trials and persecutions. Meyer adduces, as ap¬ 
plicable here, Cicero’s definition of perseveran ia : 
“in rations bene considerata stabilis et perpetua 
pcrmansio.” On the difference between vnoyovq, 
yaxqo&oyia, and avo/ij, comp. Trench, Synonyms 
of the New Testament, Second Series, ed. 1864, p. 

11.—P. a] 

Approval (proof), Jox»/t*f. [Comp. 2 Cor. 
ii 9 ; via. 2; ix. 18 ; Phil ii 22.1 Not trial (Gro- 
tius), for the &Xiynq itself is trial; nor experience 
(Luther [E. V.J ), for experience is the whole Chris¬ 
tian life. It is the condition of approval, whose 
subjective expression is the consciousness of being 
sealed; Eph. ii. 18. [Bengel: “ 6oxty.it est quaU- 
las ejus , qui est Sixty o?.” Hodge: “The word ia 
used metonymically for the result of trial, t. 
approbation, or that which is proved worthy of ap¬ 
probation. It is tried integrity, a state of mind 
which has stood the test.” James i. 8: to do xlytov 
vyiav t rjq nlarttaq xartqyd^trcu vnoyonjv, does 
not contradict our passage; for Soxiytov, as Phi¬ 
lippi remarks, corresponds to &Uytq, and is a means 
of trial, or = do xtyaoia, trial, probation, the re¬ 
sult oi which is Soxtytj, approval—P. S.] 

Hope [iA/it'dct, viz., tJ fc Sotqg too &fOV, 
which is naturally suggested by ver. 2. Hope, like 
faith and love, and every other Christian grace, is 
never done in this world, but always growing, and 
as it bears fiower and fruit, its roots strike deeper, 
and its stem and branches expand. Every progress 


* [We add the oommenta of Hodge * “ Affliction! them¬ 
selves are to the Christian a ground of glorying; he feels them 
to be an honor and a blessing. Tins is & sentiment often 
expressed in the word of God. Our Lord says: * Blessed 
are they who mourn;' 4 Blessed are the persecuted;' 
4 Blessed are ye when men shall revile you.' He calls on 
His suffering disciples to rejoice and he exceeding glad 
when they are afflioted; Matt. v. 4, 10-12. The apostles 
departed from the Jewish oounoil, 4 rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s name; ’ Acts v 
41. Peter calls upon Christians to rejoioe when they are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings, and pronounces them hum 
when they are reproached for His sake; 1 Peter iv. 13, fft. 
And Paul says: 4 Most gladly therefore will I glory in (pa 
account of) my infirmities * (t. my sufferings). 4 1 take 
pleasure,’ he says, 4 in infirmities, in reproaches, in neoes* 
eities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake;' S 
Cor. xil. 10,11. This is not irrational or fanatical. Chris¬ 
tiana do not glory in suffering, as such, or for its own sake, 
but as the Bible teaches: 1. Because they consider It aa 
honor to Buffer for Christ 2. Because they rejoice in being 
the oocasion of manifesting His power in their support sad 
deliverance; and, 3. Because suffering is made the means 
of their own Banotiflcation and preparation for usefulness 
here, and for heaven hereafter. The last of theee reasew 
is that to white the Apostle refers in the context **—P. 8.1 
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m Christian life strengthens its foundations.—P. S.] 
Thus the apparent opposite )f Christian hope, afflic¬ 
tion, or tribulation, is changed into pure hope, so 
that the stock of Christian hope ever becomes more 
intensive and abundant. Eternal profit is derived 
from all temporal loss and harm. 

Ver. 6. Maketh not ashamed. Strictly: it 
does not shame, by causing to be deceived. [Cal¬ 
vin : Habet certissimum salutis ex turn, Bengel: 
Spss erit res. Comp. Ps. cxix. 116 : ; 

Sept.: aoroMO/iVi^ jut dno tifc nqoshoxlw; 

pov. Meyer quotes parallels from rlato.—P. S.] 
Christian hope is formed from the same material or 
divine spiritual life as faith and love; it is really 
faith itself, tending toward completion ; or it is love 
itself as it here lives in the principles of perfection. 
Therefore it is infallible. 

Beoanse God f s love [genitive of the subject, 
not of the object, as in ver. 8: ttjv iattrof dyanrjr 
sk vfiaq. The ground of our assurance that hope 
■Mi not put us to the shame of disappointment, is 
not our own strength or goodness, but the free love 
of God to us and in us. -P. S.] It is plain from 
the context that God's .ove to us is meant (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, and down to Phi¬ 
lippi [Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Stuart, Alford, 
Hodjge] X and not our love of God (Theodoret, Au¬ 
gustine, Klee, Glockler [Anselm, St. Bernard, sev¬ 
eral Catholic expositors \amor infusus , jusdtia in- 
fusa), Hofmann], and others). Our love of God can 
at best be a testimony of our hope, but not the 
ground of the infallibility of our hope. See also 
ver. 8. Tet the antithesis should not be too strongly 
pressed; the love of God for us shed abroad in the 
heart, becomes our love to God.*— Has been (and 
continues to be) poured out [as in a stream, 
ixxif if t a* 1. Denoting the richest experience and 
sense of God's love. [Comp. Acts it 17 : x. 46 ; 
Titus iii. 6, where niovaiox; is added, rhilippi: 
"The love of God did not descend upon us as 
dew in drops, but as a stream which spreads itself 
through the whole soul, filling it with a conscious¬ 
ness of His presence and favor.”—P. 8.] f—In our 
hearts. Strictly: throughout them: b , not *iq. 
Jlr ttuq xaqSUuq denotes the motus in loco, as 
Meyer says, or the rich diffusion of God's love 
within our hearts. Comp. Ps. xlv. 2, Septuagint: 

/apK b xtiAfoi oov. Alford (after Ols- 
hausent: “ b may be taken pregnantly, bxix. 
*k mu fUvt* b —or better, denotes the locality 
where the outpouring takes place—the heart being 
the seat of our love, and of appreciation and sym¬ 
pathy with God's love.”—P. 8,]—By means of 
the Holy 8pirit who was given unto us [S*a 
xrtvparoq dyiov tov SoO-ivroq ijfiir]. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit is the causality of the 
expemnce of the love of God. Chap. viiL 16, 16 ; 
GaL iv. 6. [The Holy Spirit mediates all the gifts 
of grace to us, and glorifies Christ in us. Olshausen 
and Alford refer the aorist participle to the Pente¬ 
costal effusion of the Spirit But this could not 

* [Similarly Olshausen : “Die Oottesliebe sum Meneeken , 
dis suer in ihm die OtgenUeb* weckt (1 John iv. 19), t tnd 
tuor nickt die Oegenlitbe at it den bio** nat&rlichen Krtylen, 
modem mit dm hdheren Krdflen de* gbttlichen Geistee.” 
Vtorbes: 44 The love hare spoken of is not God’s love, m 
M rely outwardly shown to ns, hat as shed abroad in our 
hearts as a gift, and it is placed in connection with other 
Christian graces-* patience and hope.”—P. 8.] 

* [Meyer: “Der Begriff de* Keicklicken liegt schon in 
4er tinnticken fyrstsUung de* AusseMtUens, leann aber anch 
mu Tit. ttL 6 na * besondars ausgedridd wcrden.”— P. 8.] 


apply to Paul, who was called afterwards. Heroe if 
must be referred to the time of regeneration, whes 
the pentecostal fact is repeated in die individual.- 
F. SJ 

Ver. 6. For Christ, when we were yet 


with a second ft* after a ov*nav (fit), nyt, y in- 
deed: with the second fa* (B.), ft* van, without tbs 
second ft* (text. rec. ), tu; ri ydo ((D*. F.\ « yap, 
el Si, see Textual Note 9 . —P. S.] The factum 
adhue\ according to the sense, belongs to orrotr, 
Ac. [Comp. Matt. xii. 46: ft* crinov AaloiVn k; 
Luke xv. 20: ft* Si att>tov paxqctv dnixortOQ 
Similar transpositions of ft* among the classics 
See the quotations of Meyer in loc ., and Winer, 
Qramm., p. 616.—P. S ] Seb. Schmid, and others, 
have incorrectly understood tr* as insuper [more¬ 
over, furthermore; but this would be ft* Si, Heb. 
xi. 86, not ft* yap.—P. S.1; contrary not only to 
the meaning of the word, but also to the context. 
They hold that the ft* does not enhance the pre¬ 
ceding, but gives the ground why the confidence of 
salvation is an ever-increaaing certainty. Tholuck, 
with Meyer, favoring the ft* at the beginning of the 
verse, says that ft* has been removed at the begin¬ 
ning because a Bible-lesson began with the verse 
[with the word Xo*ot6({]. The result was, that H 
was partly removed, partly doubled, and partly cor¬ 
rected. We hold that the twofold ft*, which Lach- 
mann reads [and which Cod. Sin. sustains] has a 
good meaning as emphasis. 

When we were yet weak, or, with¬ 
out (spiritual) strength [orrotv fjfiotr acr#f- 
rmv It*]. The state of sin is here represented as 
weakness or sickness in reference to the divine life, 
and consequently as helplessness, in order to de¬ 
clare that, at that time, believers could not do the 
least toward establishing the ground of their hope. 
[Comp. Isa. liii. 4, Septuagint: rdc dpagriaq 
VftSir q>i(j**, with Matt. viii. 17: rdq da&tniaq 
f]tiS>e fXafit. Sin is here represented as helpless 
I weakness, in contrast with the saving help of 
Christ’s love.—P. S.] The d<r are then de¬ 

nominated dotfh ungodly, in order to express 
the thought that we, as sinners, could not add any 
thing to the saving act of Christ, but did our utmost 
to aggravate the work of Christ. Sinfulness is rep¬ 
resented, therefore, not merely as u the need of 
help,” and thus u as the motive of God's love inter¬ 
vening for salvation ” (Meyer), but as the starting- 
point of redemption, where the love of God accom¬ 
plished the great act of salvation without auy co¬ 
operation of sinn er s yea, in spite of their greatest 
opposition. 

At the proper time (or, in due season). 
Kara xa*q or. Two* connections of the xa*d 
x. : 1. It is united to orrotr, Ac. We were weak 
according to the time [ pro temporum rations ], in 
the sense of excuse (Erasmus); in the sense of the 
general corruption (according to Calvin, Luther. 
Hofmann). Against this are both the position cf 
xouqoq, and its signification. 2. It is referred to 
ani&avtr , but in different ways. Origen: at 
that time, when He suffered. Abelard: held awhile 
iu death. [Kypke, Reiche, Philippi. Alford. Hodge; 
at the appointed time, foretold by the prophets.— 
P. S.] Meyer: As it was the full time [propel 

* [Or three, rather; for the words have also Uesa ooo- 
nected by some with fn = tn rtn, adhuc eo tempore, at tb* 
time qf our wakneu.—T. 8.) 
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time] for the deliverance of those who lived at that 
time. Better: It wa» the Jit time in the history of 
kmmanky. This by no means weakens the principal 
thought, which rather requires the definite statement 
that the sacrificial death of Christ was according to 
Divine v isdom; since the necessity for salvation and 
the capacity for salvation were decided with the ful¬ 
ness of natural corruption. The highest heroism of 
the self-sacrifice does not exclude its reasonableness. 
See Rom. xvl 25 GaL iv. 4 ; Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. it 
6; Titus i. 3. [xarcic xasqor is = ir xcuqoi, 
tiq xcuqov, ini xa*qov, xcuqion;, tempore, oppor¬ 
tune ; in opposition to naqa xcuqov, tempore cuteno ,, 
untimely. Here it is essentially the same with the 
nkijqiapa tm xabQptr, Eph. i. 10, and the nXrjowpa 
too /qovov, Gal. iv. 4; comp. Mark i. 16. Christ 
appeared when all the preparations for His coming 
and His kingdom in the Jewish and Gentile world 
were completed, and when the disease of sin had 
reached the crisis. This was God’s own appointed 
time, and the most, or rather the only, appropriate 
time. Christ could not have appeared with divine 
fitness and propriety, nor with due effect, at any 
other time, nor in any other race or country. We 
cannot conceive of His advent at the time of Noah, 
or Abraham, or in China, or among the savage tribes 
of America. History is a unit, and a gradual un¬ 
folding of a Divine plan of infinite wisdom. Christ 
is the turning-point and centre of history, the end 
of the old and the beginning of the new humanity— 
* truth which is confessed, wittingly or unwittingly, 
by every date from A. D. throughout the civilised 
world.—P. S.] 

Por the ungodly. vnio, for, for the good 
of. It is a fuller conception than the idea instead 
of arti, if we remember that, where the ques¬ 
tion is concerning a dying for those who are worthy 
of death, the conception naturally involves a well- 
understood dvr*. See Matt. xx. 28. The terms 
kinig and ntqi [which Paul uses synonymously, 
GaL L 4] are more comprehensive; but the expres¬ 
sion ami is the most definite one. [Meyer con¬ 
tends that vniq and mot always mean /or, in be¬ 
half of for the benefit of and not ami, in the place 
of loco , although, in the case of Christ, His death 
for the benefit of sinners was a vicarious sacrifice; 
UL 26; Eph. v. 2; 1 Tim. ii. G. Sometimes the 
vnio, like the English preposition for, according 
to the context, necessarily involves the ami , as in 
2 Cor. v. 16, 20, 21; GaL iii. 13; Philcm. 18. The 
Apostle sayB vnio a a <7> v , instead of vnlq 
rjpmv, in order to bring out more fully, by this 
strong antithesis, the amazing love of Christ.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. Por scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, though, for the good man, per¬ 
haps some one may even dare to die [ M oIk 
yaq vnkq Ssxaiov (without the article) v*? ano- 
d-avtirab' vntq yaq (the second ydq seems 
to be exceptive, and introduces a correction of the 
preceding with reference to poktq: with difficulty, I 
say, for it is a fact that) too aya&ov (with the 
article) ra/a tk xai rokpyi ano&avslv .— 
P. S.]. The difficulty of this verse has led to vari¬ 
ous conjectures.* The Peshito reads bnko aSUotr 
(unrighteous), instead of vniq d*xaiov ; Erasmus, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Ac., read foxaiov and aya&ov 
as neuter words; Hofmann [formerly, not now.—P. 
BL]: a* least the latter is neuter; Ongen, on the con- 

* (Jerome, Up. Ill ad Alga*., mentions five explana¬ 
tions ; Tholuck.—P. S] , 


trary, held merely <hx. as'neuter, and understood bj 
aya&oq, Christ as the perfectly good One. Bat, as 
Meyer properly observes, that both substantives are 
masculine, is evident from the antithesis by 

which the question is generally concerning a dying 
for persons, [dtxatoi', without the article, mow 
be masculine—a righteous person (not the right 
to dixcuov); but toP aya&ov, with the article 
may, grammatically, be taken as neuter = eummum 
bonum (the country, or any good cause or nobis 
principle for which martyrs have died in ancient and 
modern times). Yet, in this case, the antithesis 
would be lost, since Christ likewise died for the 
highest good, the salvation of the world. The an¬ 
tithesis is evidently between mon who scarcely are 
found to die for a Sixcuoq, though occasionally per¬ 
haps for 6 (their) aya&oq, and Christ who died for 
auTbfifu;, ver. 6; or apaqrotkoi, ver. 8; and even 
for ix&qoi (the very opposite of aya&oq), ver. 10. 
In both cases, the death for persons, not for a cause, 
is meant.—P. S.] 

Explanations of the masculines: 

(1.) There is no material difference between 
dixcuoii and aya&oq. “ After Paul has said that 
scarcely for a ‘ righteous ’ man will one die, he will 
add, by way of establishing his assertion, that there 
might occur instances of the undertaking of such s 
death.” Meyer, in harmony with Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, Calvin,* Ac. But fiixcuoq is not 
dya&oq, and (scarcely) is not ra/a ( poc*ibly\ 

(2.) 6 aya&o<i is the benefactor. KnachtbuU 
\Animadv. in libros A r . T., 1659, p. 120], Estiur 
[Cocceius, Hammond], and many others; Reiche 
Tholuck : Tlte Friend of Man. This is too special. 

(3.) The aya&oq stands above the merely right¬ 
eous or just one. Ambrosiaster: the noble one, the 
aya&oq by nature ; Bengel: homo innoxius exempt* 
gratia, Ac. [“ <bx., indefinitely, implies a harmies? 
(guiltless) man; 6 aya&oq , one perfect in all that 
piety demands, excellent, bounteous, princely, bless 
ed—for example, the father of his country.”—P. S.1 
Meyer regards all these as “ subtle distinctions.” 
[He quotes, for the essential identity of tiixcuoq and 
ava&oq, Matt. v. 45 ; Luke xxiii. 50; Rom. vii. 12, 
where both are connected.—P. S.] Then the differ¬ 
ence between the Old and New Testament would 
also be a subtle drawing of distinctions. The Old 
Testament, even in its later period, scarcely produced 
one kind of martyrdom; but the New Testament 
has a rich martyrdom. Yet we would understand the 
aya&oq in a more general sense. The dixcuov in¬ 
stills respect, but he does not establish, as such, a 
communion and exchange of life; but the aya&o c 
inspires. Paul’s acknowledgment here, which was 
supported by heathen examples, is a proof of his 
apostolic considerateness, and of bis elevation above 
dll slavery to the letter. An ecclesiastical rhetorician 
would have suppressed the concession. The selec¬ 
tion of the expression with r d/a and rokftyi is ad¬ 
mirable ; such self-sacrifices are always made head¬ 
long in the ecstasy of sympathetic generosity. 

# [Galvin: “ Barissimum sane inter homines asemphsm 
exstat, ut pro jueto quis mori sustineat: qttamqmam itlud 
nonnunquam acciderepossit” The exception establishes 
the rule. Fritasohe, Hofmann (in the second edition of Ids 
SchrifllcweiSj ii. 1, p. 548), and Meyer (4th ed.) have re¬ 
turned to this view. In the 1st ed. (which Hodge, p. 214 
seems alone to have consulted), Meyer took rad d y foS, on 
account of the article, as neuter (as did Jerome, Erasw m a, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Rfiokert, and Hoftnann in thejlrsl 
edition of his 8chr\flbe*s<i*), and rondered the latter danet 
of the verse interrogatively: u denn uer soaaCs aw* Uicke 
lichfkr das OuU m sterben t— P. 8.1 
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4. It Is hardly necessary to mention the view 
[maintained by Meyer in the first edition, bat now 
given up by him.—P. 8.], that the second member 
of the sentence is interrogative: for who would dare 
to die readily even for the good t 

[T can see no material difference between inter¬ 
pretations 2 and 8. The principal point in both is 
the distinction made between tilucuos (taken in a 
narrower sense) and 6 dya&oq, corresponding to our 
distinction between just and kind. Such a distinc¬ 
tion is made by Oerdo in Irenseus Ado. hm, i. 27 , 
quoted also by Eusebios, H. E~ iv. 11: ror pi* 
diuator, tov M ay a & or vndqftw, alterum 
gmdem jcstum, alterum autem bonum ease ; and by 
Cicero, he offic iii. 15: “ Si vir bonus is est qui 
prodest quibus potest , nocet nemini, rede (eerie) JUB- 
tum virum, bonum non facile reperiemus* (bat some 
editions read: “ eerie istum virum bonum ”).* The 
righteous man, who does all that the law or justice 
requires, commands our respect and admiration; the 
good man, the benefactor, who is governed by love, 
inspires us with love and gratitude. Then we would 
have the following sense: “It is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that any one would die for a righteous man, 
though for the good man (i. e. t for a kind benefactor 
or intimate friend), this self-denial might possibly be 
exercised, and does occasionally occur. So Olshau- 
sen, Tholuck, Philippi, Turner, Stuart, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford, Wordsworth. The latter refers to the death 
of Orestes for Pylades, his aler ego, and of Alces- 
tis for Admetus, her husband. Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson: “To make the admission less at variance 
with the first assertion, he substitutes for dtxo iov, 
rov aya&ov, the man of eminent kindness and 
philanthropy, the well-known benefactor, xgraroq, 
‘ bonus,’ in advance of foxaiov” The article be¬ 
fore dya&ou may be pressed as justifying the dis¬ 
tinction : a righteous man, the good man, good to 
him t his benefactor. I confess, I am not quite sat¬ 
isfied with this interpretation, but it is better than 
any other.—P. S.l 

Ver. 8. But God doth establish [giveth proof 
of, ovriorijotr, as in iii. 5; comp. Textual 
Note # , on p. 118.—P. S.] God proves not merely 
His love in the death of Christ for sinners, accord¬ 
ing to ver. 6, but He makes it conspicuous and 
prominent; He exhibits it; He makes it the highest 
manifestation of His gospel* See John iii. 18; 
2 COr. v. 19-21. ~ Luther: He praises [E. V., He 
commends ] His love toward us [xfjr i^vrov 
aydnrjv, His own love, in contrast with the love 
of men, ver. 7.—P. S.] 

Ver. 9. Much more, therefore, being now 
Justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
through him from the wrath [an 6 rrjq bqyfjq, 
from the well-known and well-deserved wrath to come. 
—P. S.] According to Estius, a conclusion a minori 
s d majus; according to Meyer, a conclusion a ma¬ 
jor e ad minus, f Both are in part right and in part 
wrong, because neither view exactly applies. It is 
a conclusion from the principle to the consequence, 
and a conclusion from the truth of the almost in¬ 
credible to the truth of that which is self-evident. 
The conclusion is still further strengthened by the 

v [Tholuck (and Stuart after him) Quotes a number of 
peerages from the daseios and the Talmud, which to my 
m.nd nave no force at all.—B. 8.] 

t [Bo also Hodge: «It is an argument a fortiori. If 
•he greater benefit has been bestowed, the less will not be 
withheld. If Christ has died for His enemies. He will 
rarely sa His friends”—P. 8.] 


antithesis: as enemies, we were justified by His blood, 
and, as being His fellow-participants in peace, wi 
•hall be preserved from the wrath by the glorious 
exercise of His authority, and then by His Ufa 
Preservation from wrath is a negative expression oi 
perfect redemption. 1 These, i. 10. Compare the 
positive expression of 1 Tim. iv. 18.—[By hifl 
blood, cdfta is the concrete expression for the 
atoning death of Christ, which is the meritorious 
cause of our justification. This does not rest on 
our works, nor our faith, nor any thing we have 
done or can do, but on what Christ has done for us 
comp. iii. 25.—P. S.l 

Ver. 10. For 2^ being enemies [tl ydq 
Ix&qoi o*T*e]. It may be asked whethei 
Iy&qg *—that is, God’s enemies—is to be ex¬ 
plained actively or passively; whether it denotes 
the enemies [haters] of God, according to chap, 
viii. 7 [tf/dpa ; Col. L 21 (Eph. ii. 10 

does not belong here), or those who are charged with 
God’s wrath [hated by God], for which view Rom. xi 
28 [where iy&qoi is the opposite of dyanqroi ; 
comp, also d-foortycK, i. 18, and r^xva oqvtjq, Eph 
il 8.—P. S.] has been cited. The passive intef* 
pretation has been supported by Calvin, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, KrehL Baumgarten-Crusius, De 
Wette, Philippi, Meyer [Alford, Hodge], and the 
active or subjective interpretation by * Spener, Titt- 
mann, Usteri, and RGckert [among English commen¬ 
tators, by Turner]. Meyer says in favor of the first 
view : 1. “ Christ’s death did not destroy the enmity 
of men toward God; but, by effecting their pardon 
on the part of God, it destroyed the enmity of God 
toward men , whence the cessation of man’s enmity 
toward God follows as a moral consequence, brought 
about by faith. 2. And how could Paul have been 
able to infer properly his n oUoi fiaXXov, Ac., since 
the certainty of the ow&rioofu&a rests on the fact 
that we stand in a friendly relation (grace) to God, 
and not on our being friendly toward God ? ” These 
two arguments have a very orthodox sound, but are 
without a vital grasp of the fact of the atonement, 
and here without force. For, first of all, the death 
of Christ is as well a witness and seal of God’s love, 
which overcomes man’s enmity and distrust, as it is 
an offering of reconciliation, which removes the hgyij 
&tov in His government and in the conscience of 
man. This element constitutes the principal motive 
force in the living preaching of the gospel; for ex¬ 
ample, among the Moravians. In the next place, if 
we look away from God’s work in man, we have no 
ground for assuming an increase [noXXoi paXXov] in 
God’s love and grace in itself. God is unchangeable; 
man is changeable. The changed relation of man to 
God is indeed conditioned by a changed relation of 
God to him ; but it is by virtue of God’s unchange¬ 
ableness that the work of God, which has begun in 
man, bears the pledge of completion. See Phil. L 6. 
The sealing signifies, not a sealing of God, but of man 
by God’s grace. It is not biblical to say, that Christ, 
by His death, has removed God’s enmity toward us. 
And yet the Apostle is alleged to say that here, just 
after he has said : But God sets forth and commends 
His love, Ac. Then the odd sense would be: We 

# [The original, by mistake, mentions here Tholuck. 
who holds the opposite view, at least m the fifth and last 
edition of his Comm., p. 210, and says that the bpyi $m§ 
necessarily Implies also an ig^pa 6tov, although both are 
to be taken in a relative sense only, as the wrath and 
enmity of a father toward his children. He quotes ths 
sentence of Hugo of St. Victor. “Non quia reeonciUavd 
amavit, ted quia amavit reconciliavit.” — P. 8.) 
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bare been even reconciled when we were not yet 
reconciled 1 

We were reconciled to God [xartjXXd- 

ffjfitv tip (t )* (5 ]. 

[Some preliminary philological remarks on this 
important term, which occurs here for the first time, 
may be found useful. The verbs duxXdaaw, xara- 
Xcutom, dnoxataXdoou), atn>aXdaao) (from oUcta- 
a to, to change), express the general idea of a change 
of relation of two parties at enmity into a relation 
of peace, or the idea of reconciliation ( Vcrsohnung, 
AumSinung ), with a slight modification, indicated 
by the prepositions—xotrd, in relation to ; dux, be¬ 
tween ; and, from ; a\r», with, but without refer¬ 
ence to the question whether the enmity be mutual, 
or on one side only—which must be decided by the 
connection. The noun dutXXayrj is more frequently 
need in the classics than xaraXXayij, but nowhere in 
the New Testament; the verb dutXdaaw, or dux- 
Idntbi occurs only once; in the pass. aor. 2 imperat, 
Matt. ▼. 24: duxXXdyi]&* rip dStXqfi oov, be recon¬ 
ciled to thy brother. The noun xaraXXayri is used 
four times in the New Testament; Rom. v. 11 (E. 
V., atonement) ; xi. 15 (the reconciling) ; 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19 (reconciliation, twice); the corresponding 
verb xataldaoo) occurs six times—Rom. v. 10 
(twice); 1 Cor. vit 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20—and is 
always rendered in our E. V. to reconcile . The 
translation atonement, at the close of Rom. v. 11, is 
etymologically correct (at-one-ment = reconcilia¬ 
tion), but theologically wrong in the present use of 
the term = propitiation, expiation (which corre¬ 
sponds to the Greek Uaofsoq ; 1 John ii 2 ; iv. 10). 
The xaraXXayij, in the Christian sense, signifies the 
great change in the relation betwen God and man, 
brought about by the voluntary atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, whereby God’s wrath has been removed, His 
justice satisfied, and man reunited to Him as His 
loving and reconciled Father. Some confine the 
word simply to a reconciliation of man to God, on 
the ground that no change can take place in God, or 
that God never hated the sinner. Others forget that 
the death of Christ is itself the most amazing ex¬ 
hibition of God’s love, whereby He attracts the sin¬ 
ner to Him. The two sides must not be abstractly 
separated. It is God who, in His infinite love, es¬ 
tablishes a new relation between Himself and man¬ 
kind through the atoning sacrifice of His Son, and 
removes all legal obstructions which separated us 
from Him; and on the ground of this objective and 
accomplished expiation (IXaonoq) and reconciliation 
(xaraXXayri), we are called upon to be reconciled to 
Him (xaraXXdyrjt* tip &np ; 2 Cor. v. 20; comp. 
mbfhjtt ano, x.r.X., Acts ii. 40), t. e., to lay aside 
all enmity and distrust, and to turn in love and grati¬ 
tude to Him who first loved us. Both sides are 
beautifully connected in 2 Cor. v. 18-20 (which is 
often one-sidedly and wrongly quoted against the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice), viz., the reconcili¬ 
ation effected once for all by God Himself through 
the death of His Son, having the world for its ob¬ 
ject and remission of sins for its effect; and the 
reconciliation of men to God as a moral process, 
in which men are exhorted to take part. The first 
is a finished act of infinite mercy on the part of 
God in Christ; the second, a change of feeling and 
a constant duty of man in consequence of what has 
been done for him. Comp. Kling and Wing on the 
passage in Lange on 2 Cor., p. 98 f., Amer. edition. 
Archbishop Trench ( Synonymee of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Second Part, p. 187 f.) gives the following 


| judicious explanation of the term: u The Ghiistitt 
' xaraXXayri has two sides. It is first a reconcilia¬ 
tion, ‘ qua Deux no* sibi reconciliarit, 1 laid aside 
His holy anger against our sins, and received uf 
into favor—a reconciliation effected once for af 
for us by Christ upon His cross; so 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19 ; Rom. v. 10; in which last passage xuroA 
XdaoHT&cu is a pure passive, 4 ab to in gru iam 
redpi, apud quem in o.io fueris .’ But xaraX/.ayq 
is secondly, and subordinate^, the reconciliation, 
‘ qua nos JJeo reconciliamtts ,,’ the daily deposition, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the en¬ 
mity of the old man toward God. In this passive 
middle sense xat aXXaao to &cu is used; 2 Cor. t. 
20; and c£ 1 Cor. viL 11. All attempts to make 
this, the secondary meaning of the woni, to be the 
primary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but 
on a foregone determination to get rid of the reality 
of God’s anger against sin. With xaraXXayij con¬ 
nects itself all that language of Scripture which de¬ 
scribes sin as a state of enmity (f/ftya) with God 
(Rom. viii, 7 ; Eph. ii. 15 ; James iv. 4); and sin¬ 
ners as enemies to Him, and alienated from Him 
(Rom. v. 10; CoL i. 21); Christ on the cross as the 
Peace, and Maker of peace between God and man 
(Eph. ii. 14; CoL i. 20); all such language as thm 
* Be ye reconciled with God * (2 Cor. v. 20).”—P. &.J 
Meyer: “Accordingly it is necessary to under* 
stand xar t]XXdyrj fitr and xaraX Xayivrtq 
not actively, but passively: reconciled with God, so 
that He is no more hostile to os, having given np His 
wrath against us.” On Tittmann’s attempt to distin¬ 
guish between duxXXarmv and xaraXXdrrtlr, tee 
Tholuck on The Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 24.® 
The definition of these expressions is certainly con¬ 
nected with the explanation of It may be 

asked, however, whether the meaning is: God has 
been reconciled toward us (Meyer, Philippi); or: 
we have been reconciled toward God; or: there has 
been a mutual reconciliation ? The first cannot be 
said [?], since the xaraXXayy denotes a change 
[from enmity to friendship]; also the xatalXayi 
in 2 Cor. v. 18, “ rov xctraXXa^avroq quaq larrw, 
must be carefully distinguished from the iXaopot; (see 
my Angewandte DogmatUc, p. 858). f The sense is, 
therefore : While we were still enemies, adversaries 
of God, we were delivered by the death of Jesus, 
and the expiating iXao/toq, which is identical with 
it, from guilty subjection to the punishment of the 
bqyri, and have been made objects of His conquer¬ 
ing operation of love; and now, in the light of this 
operation of love, we have a heart delivered from 
the enmity of alienation from God—a heart which, 
in the train of love, has joy in God. But how can 
we distinguish between the objective and subjective 
change of humanity ? It is plain, from the risen 
Redeemer’s salutation of peace and His gospel-mes¬ 
sage, that the love of Christ on the cross conquered 
the hatred of humanity. The risen Saviour’s salu¬ 
tation of peace contains the “peace on earth.” 
Add to all this the difference and antithesis be¬ 
tween vers. 8, 9, 10, whioh are completely ob» 

* [And also the note of Fritssche on Bom. v. 10. Htt 
mann, Dt JSynmu If. T., L 102 (approved by Robinson euk 
xaToAdovw), makes StaXdmtr to mean “ qflcere ui qim JuH 
ir.imicitia inrrui, ea estf desinat,” and xaraAdrreir, 4 */*?<vrf 
iU alter inimicum antmttm deponat.” This distinction is 
arbitrary and fanciful. Comp, the preceding remarks.— 
P, S.j 

t [In vol. ill., p. 858, of his work on Dogmatics, Dr. Langs 
distinguishes between xaraXAcnof as belonging to the pro¬ 
phetical, Lkaofti » to the priestly, ard Xarokiepmow tc. tbf 
kingly office of °hrisi.—P. 8.] 
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loured by the prevalent explanation above alluded 
to. The clause, God commendetA Ais love toward us, 
is the inscription to the antithesis, namely: 1. Chnst 
died for ut when we were yet sinners. Through His 
(atoning) blood we have been justified, delivered 
from the sense of the opyq. The effect is, that 
much more, as being justified (negatively), we shall 
be saved from the bf>ytj which will finally come upon 
the world. All this is ttaapoq, expiating destruc¬ 
tion of the guilt of tin. 2. The Son of God suf¬ 
fered death while we were enemies . Through his 
death we are reconciled to God. The effect is, that 
much more, a£ being reconciled (positively), we shall 
be delivered in the mighty power and rule of His 
life. xaraXXay^ is all this. 

[In (».«., in vital union with) bis life, ir tj) 
t«sg avrov t in antithesis to d*d (through, by 
means of) rov &ardtov. If even the death of 
Christ has such a saving efficacy, how much more 
His risen life, which triumphed over the realm of 
d eat h and hell, ascended to the right hand of God 
Almighty, is clothed with all power in heaven and 
earth, and which, being communicated by the Holy 
Ghost to the believer, will conquer in him all oppo¬ 
sition, and bring the work of salvation commenced 
here to a final and glorious consummation. Comp. 
John ariv. 19 : 44 Because I live, ye shall live also; ” 
Bom. viii. 11; GaL it 20; 1 Cor. xv. 28; Heb. vii. 
26. Salvation is effected by the death of Christ, 
bat actually applied by His life; or His death is the 
meritorious, His life the efficacious cause of our sal- 
vaton. Hodge: 44 There is, therefore, most abundant 
grourid for confidence for die final blessedness of be¬ 
lievers, not only in the amaxing love of God, by 
which, though sinners and enemies, they have been 
justified ana reconciled by the death of His Son, 
but also in the consideration that this same Saviour 
that died for them still lives, and eter lives, to sanc¬ 
tify, protect, and save them.”—P. S.] 

Ver. ll. And not only that, bat also triumph¬ 
ing in God [O v fiovor di, dXXa xai xav %w 
afro* (which is die correct reading, instead of 
the rec. xavx<oftt&-a, see Textual Note i# ) iv rtZ 
0f£]. Explanations: 1. The participle xav/ti- 
ptvofr stands for the finite verb; therefore we 
must supply ioftfr (hence the readings xairymm&a, 
xcn>%wfifr). Ruckert, Tholuck. Only ooi&tjoonf&a 
most be supplied to fioror Si. The construction 
then runs thus, according to De Wette: We have 
not only the hope of escaping from the wrath of 
God, but we also glory in God. 2. The participle 
cannot stand for die finite verb (see, on the con¬ 
trary, the discussions with Meyer, in Tholuck). But 
even here ootO-naoftt&a only is to be supplied. The 
sense, then, is tnis: but not only shall we be saved 
by His life, but so that with this omlht&cu we shall 
also glory in God. [Alford: 44 Not only shall we be 
saved, but that in a triumphant manner and frame 
of mind.”] 8. KaraXXaybrsq must be supplied. 
Not 0 / ly reconciled , but also glorying. Thus for¬ 
merly Fritzsche, Kollner, Gl&ckler, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Meyer in his earlier editions. This ex¬ 
planation is proved to be relatively the most cor¬ 
rect, as the owLta&cu denotes not a mere degree 
of salvation, but comprises salvation to the point 
of completion, and as xaaaXXayirrtq is repeated 
In H ov rt* Ttjr xaraXXayrjr IXdfiopfv. Our view 
m, however, that wc have here an antithesis of 
dimaxes. Ov i*bro\ ooi&qoont&a^-xaraXXayirTH; 
b rj to mj Xqkttov —ajUa xai xavzwuH** b rw 
Jkx rmv mvgiov tjpGn 'Jyjoov Xpumv. The 


rising climax is the following: 1. We are delivered 
from the wruth. 2. We are safely harbored in ths 
life of Christ. 3. God, in His love, has become, 
through Christ, our God, in whom we glory. We 
glory not only in the hope of the Sola of God, and 
not only conditionally in tribulations, Ac., but w« 
glory absolutely in God as our God; see chap. viii. 

Through whom we have now. Reference 
to the future glory, as it is grounded in the experi* 
ence of the present salvation, and ever develops 
itself from this base.—Have appropriated [t*v 
xataXXayrjv ikdfi o/**v ]. So we translate the 
iXdfiotifv (angeeignet haben), to emphasize the 
fact of the ethical appropriation, which is very im 
port&nt for the beginning of the following section. 

[It is safe to infer from iXapoytv that xarotjUayjj 
primarily means here a new relation of God to us, 
which He has brought about and which we receive , 
not a new relation of man to God , or a moral change 
in us, although this is a necessary moral consequence 
of the former, and inseparable from it. Hence 
xataXXayimq, in Rom. v. 10, is parallel with 
dtxaHt)&irrt<; t ver. 9: S^xcuw&bttq aw&tjoo* 
/Ai&a—xaraXXayimq aot&rjffofif&cu The article 
before xataXXayijr indicates the well-known, the 
only possible reconciliation , that which was brought 
about by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. The E. V. 
here exceptionally renders xar. by atonement^ which, 
in its old sense (= at-one-ment), meant reconcilia* 
Uon , but is now equivalent to expiation , propitia¬ 
tion , satis/ac ion. The expiation of Christ (iXao^oq, 
iXa&ifyuw, the German PersUAnung) is the ground, 
and condition of tbe rtconciluUion or God and man 
(xaraXXayij, VersoAnung). Bengel says, on Rom. 
iii. 24: 44 Propitiation (iXaayoq) takes away the 
offence against God ; reconciliation (xa'taXXayrj) hai 
two sides (est SlnXtvQoq) : it removes (a.) God’s in¬ 
dignation against us; 2 Cor. v. 19 ; (b.) our aliena¬ 
tion from God; 2 Cor. v. 20.” In the same place 
Bengel distinguishes between xaraXXayij and ano- 
Xvr(JWffu; (redemption, Erl&sung), by referring the 
former to God, the latter to enemies—t. e., sin and 
Satan. He remarks, however, that iXaapoq aud 
dnoXin^MGyq are fundamentally one single benefit, 
namely, the restitutio peocatoris perditi. —P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Ver. 1. The effect of justification is peace 
with God. Peace with God takes the place of our 
guilty relation, in which God seemed to be our ene¬ 
my, because He was hostile to our sins—with which 
we were identified—and in his ooyij separated ns 
from Him, in order to separate us from sin. In this 
relation of guilt we were really His enemiee, although 
we wished to appear to be the contrary. God, in 
His government, likewise seemed to oppose us unto 
I death, as we opposed Him. And therefore we were 
I at variance also with the best portion of the world, 
and with tbe kingdom of all good spirits, as we were 
at variance with ourselves and with God. But, with 
our justification, peace is established, and with it the 
reverse relation in all these respects. We should 
not speak of the peace of God as of a mere sensa¬ 
tion ; in the feeling of peace, the most glorious 
actual relation is reflected. We are not only in har¬ 
mony, but in covenant union with God; not only n> 
harmony with ourselves, but true to ourselves; nef 
only in harmony with God’s presence and govern 
ment in the world, and in all events, but also in eon 
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section with and under the protection of a all the 
•tara of heaven.” 

2. [Ver. 2. Tht access to the throne of grace,] 
The high-priest, who went into the Holy of Holies 
in the nope of beholding there the glory of God, 
was chiefly a type of Christ, who has gone into the 
real Holy of Holies for His own people, and has be¬ 
come the real atonement for us (Heb. ix.); but he 
was also the type of believers, who, through Christ, 
likewise have free access to the Holy of Holies of 
grace, iu the hope of beholding there the do£a of 
God, and being glorified in it (see chap. viii.). On 
the certainty of the Christian's hope, see Tholuck, 

p. 202. 

8. We glory in tribulations also , ver. 8. Tribu¬ 
lations—subjectively, sorrows; and, taken together, 
the cross which the Christian must bear after His 
Saviour—are not only the ordained way to glory, but 
also the means of promoting glory. For believers 
shall attain not merely the glory of the Adamic para¬ 
dise, but rather the higher glory of Christ's para¬ 
dise ; and this they reach because they are similarly 
situated, and become like Him in death as in life. 
The Cross effects the enriched and established con¬ 
summation. 

4. The glorying of Christians is their joyous tes¬ 
timony of a blessed experience—the personal shape 
which the gospel takes. It is always conditioned ac¬ 
cording to its changing forms by a fundamental form 
of salvation; that is, established on the glory of God 
and Christ, in opposition to all the forms and dis¬ 
guises of self-glory. 

5. The sorites, tribulation worketh constancy , Ac. 
(vers. 8-5), represents tribulation also as a spiritual 
experience. Therefore a merely external suffering, 
such as any body may have, is not meant thereby, 
but the cross as a consequence of Christian faith. 
Faith leads into tribulation, because, as peace with 
God, it leads into conflict with the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness, and also with sin in ourselves, because it en¬ 
dows the ordinary suffering of this life with a spirit¬ 
ual character. Such a bearing of the cross looks to 
constancy , or steadfastness (passive palientia has 
active patientia as a result); steadfastness reaches 
its preliminary issue, as well as its final issue, in 
approval (experience); approval converts hope to 
confident assurance , which cannot deceive, because 
it is itself the prophecy of approaching glory. The 
Apostle's sorites describes a chain of blessed expe¬ 
riences, which cannot be broken unless the first links 
to approval are rendered brittle by insincerity, but 
whose strength increases from link to link to that 
unconquerable assurance of hope. 

0. The elder dogmatics, especially the Reformed, 
have made prominent the doctrine of approval and 
perseverance in grace; or, what is the same, the 
doctrine of sealing. They made sealing follow jus¬ 
tification. If this great truth bad been carefully 
guarded, the controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed theology, as to whether a pardoned person 
can fall from grace, could have been regarded as a 
mere question of words, to be solved by the further 
inquiry as to whether the question concerns Chris¬ 
tians before, or after, they are sealed. The heart’s 
experience of justification must be put to proof, in 
which it becomes the historically established expe¬ 
rience of life. Steadfastness in such proofs results 
Viwardly in sealing by the Holy Spirit (2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Rev. vii. 8 ; ix. 4; Eph. i. 18; iv. 80), and out¬ 
wardly in the establishment of the Christian in the 
dhartcter of his new nature ($otupq). The nomen 


et omen indelebile of baptism, confirmation, and onfi 
nation, becomes the real character indelebilis only 
by approval, or sealing. This is ethically connected 
with the fact that, by the test of tribulation and stead¬ 
fastness, a purifying process has taken place, by 
which a separation of the most combustible material 
has been effected. 

7. The way which Christians pursue with Christ 
goes downward, according to appearance, and often 
according to feeling; but it goes upward, according 
to internal operation and experience. This occurs 
in a threefold relation: (1.) Since all the high stand¬ 
points of worldly consciousness are without support, 
the Christian's position in the fellowship of Christ, 
who is above, is established as his second nature. 
(2.) The persevering fellowship in the historical igno¬ 
miny of Christ, is fellowship in the historical honor 
which shall be received in tee harvest of the world. 
(3.) There is forming a dynamical nature of light 
and heat of the inner man, which, by its impulsive 
and sustaining power, as well as by the still stronger 
upward attraction, ascends to the kingdom of glory. 

8. The experience of tee love of Ood in Christ 
for us is changed, with its joy, into pure reciprocal 
love; and from the complete life of love of this 
new birth there arises pure salvation, which, in this 
world, is divided into hope and patience. See chap, 
viii. 24, 25 ; 1 John iii. 

9. As the Holy Spirit caused the birth of Christ, 
so does He cause the new birth of Christians; ver. 5. 

10. The contemplation of the love of God for ua, 

which was revealed in the death of Jesus, in Hk 
dying for us (ver. 8), remains the ground of the Ufe 
of love of believers . See Philippi, p. 166. On the 
vnlq, see Meyer, p. 150. [P. 189 f., fourth edition. 

Meyer maintains here that in all the passages which 
treat of the object of the death of Christ (as Luke 
xxii. 19, 20; Rom. viii. 82; xiv. 15, AcA the prep¬ 
ositions vnl jo and n*qi mean in cnmmoaum % for tht 
benefit of, and must not be confounded with avri, 
loco , instead of which Paul never uses (but Christ 
Himself uses it, Matt. xx. 28, JoIVcu rrv 
airrov lingov avri noXkutv, comp. Mark x. 45, 
Xvroov avri noXXwv) ; but that Paul nevertheless 
teaches a satisfactio vicaria, by representing Christ's 
death as a propitiatory sin-offering, Rom. iii. 28; 
Eph. v. 2, Ac.—P. S.] 

11. After the Apostle has represented tee sorites 
of the Christian's subjective certainty of salvation 
(vers. 1-5), he makes a sorites of his objective cer¬ 
tainty of salvation (vers. 6-11). The thesis from 
which he proceeds is the fact that, among men, there 
is scarcely one who will die for a righteous man, 
though perhaps one would die for the good man (see 
the Exeg. Notes ; comp. Tholuck, p. 208). The sen¬ 
tence must be enlarged by the farther definition: 
No one would die for the ungodly, or for his enemy; 
but God has performed this miracle of love in the 
death of Christ. For Christ died for us when we 
were, in a negative view, incapable, and, in a posd 
tive view, even ungodly. Therefore the objective 
certainty of salvation is established in the following 
conclusions: fl.) We were sinners, debtors, foi 
whom Christ died; much more shall we, since we 
are justified and reconciled, be preserved from the 
wrath to come. (2.) The death of the Son of God 
has overcome our enmity, and reconciled us; much 
more shall His life perfectly redeem ns as reconciled 
until the consummation. (8.) Since we have ob 
tained reconciliation, we are happy even now in te< 
triumphant joy that God is our God. 
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IS. On the difference between the iXaofioq and 
the scrraLUsyi;, see the Exeg, Notes [p. 1661. 

[Bishop Horsley (Serai, on Rom. iv. 26) on the 
atonement and reconciliation: 4< Those who speak 
of the wrath of God as appeased by Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings, speak, it must be confessed, a figurative lan¬ 
guage. The Scriptures speak figuratively when they 
ascribe wrath to God. The Divine nature is insus¬ 
ceptible of the perturbations of passion, and, when 
it is said that God is angry, it is a figure, which 
conveys this useful warning to mankind, that God 
will be determined by His wisdom, and by His 
providential care of His creation, to deal with the 
wicked, as a prince in anger deals with rebellious 
subjects. It is an extension of the figure when it 
is said that God’s wrath is appeased by the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ. It is not to be supposed that the 
sms of men excite in God an appetite of vengeance, 
which could not be diverted from its purpose of 
punishment till it had found its gratification in the 
sufferings of a righteous person. This, indeed, 
were a view of our redemption founded on a false 
and unworthy notion of the Divine character. But 
nothing hinders but that the sufferings of Christ, 
which could only, in a figurative sense, be an ap¬ 
peasement or satisfaction of God’s wrath, might be, 
in the most literal meaning of the words, a satisfac¬ 
tion to His justice. It is easy to understand that 
the interests of God’s government, the peace and 
order of the great kingdom, over which He rules 
the whole world of moral agents, might require 
that His disapprobation of sin should be solemnly 
declared and testified in His manner of forgiving 
it. It is easy to understand that the exaction of 
vicarious sufferings on the part of Him, who under¬ 
took to be the intercessor for a rebellious race, 
amounted to such a declaration. These sufferings, 
by which the end of punishment might be answered, 
being once sustained, it is easy to perceive that the 
same principle of wisdom, the same providential 
care of His creation, which must have determined 
the Deity to inflict punishment, had no atonement 
been made, would now determine Him to spare. 
Thus, to speak figuratively, His anger was ap¬ 
peased ; but His justice was literally satisfied, and 
the sins of men, no longer calling for punishment, 
when the ends of punishment were secured, were 
literally expiated. The person sustaining the suf- 
erings, in consideration of which the guilit of others 
may, consistently with the principles of good policy, 
be remitted, was, in the literal sense of the word— 
so literally, as no other victim ever was—a sacrifice, 
and His blood shed for the remission of sin was 
literally the matter of expiation.”] 

18. This section contains, in narrow compass, a 
•ketch of the whole development of Christian salvo- 
fioii, in which its pritiApial perfection * is made 
emphatic at the beginning as well as at the conclu¬ 
sion, in order that the peripherical imperfection of 
the state of faith in this world may not be regarded 
In an Ebionitie way as a principial one. We must 
observe that, in Rom. viil, this designation is further 
elaborated under a new point of view, and that there, 
too, the subjective and objective certainty of salvation 
•an be distinguished. 

14. The idea of the real worship of God reap- 

• rPanrcirxvLLB VoWeommenkeit, perfection m a princi¬ 
ple. The word principial (from principium), in the sense 
•f initial, elemental v, fundamental, though now obsolete, 
Is need by Bacon. In German, the word is almost in dis¬ 
pensable.-P. a] 


pears definitely here in the beginning as well as a' 
the end of the seotion. 


HOMTLKTTCAL A2JD PRACTICAL. 

The fruits of the righteousness of faith. They 
are: 1. Peace with God through our Lord Jesur 
Christ (ver. 1); 2. Hope of future glory in the 
tribulations of the present time (vers. 2-5); 8. Con¬ 
fidence of salvation established on the love of God 
for us as made known in the propitiatory death of 
Christ (vers. 6-11).—Peace with God: 1. In what 
does it consist? 2. By whom do we obtain it? 
(ver. 1).—The peace of heart with God is the source 
of all other peace: 1. In homes; 2. In churches; 
S. In nations.—By Christ we have obtained access 
to the grace of j unification. In this are comprised: 
1. A strong consolation (we are no more rejected 
from God’s face; the door is opened; we can come 
in); 2. A serious admonition (we should not disre¬ 
gard this access, but make use of it; and 8. We 
should often come with all our burdens.).—In what 
should and can we glory as Christians ? 1. In the 

future glory which God shall give; 2. But also in 
the tribulations which He sends ns (vers. 2-6); 
8. In God Himself as onr God.—Why should we, aa 
Christians, glory also in tribulations ? Because we 
know: 1. That tribulation worketh patience (endur¬ 
ance) : 2. Patience (endurance) worketh experience 
(strictly, approval); comp. 2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18; 
James i. 8); 8. Experience (approval) worketh 
hope; and 4. Hope m&keth not ashamed (vers. 
2-5).—Why does Christian hope prevent shame? 
1. Because it is not a false hope; but, 2. It has its 
ground in the love of God, which is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us 
(ver. 5).—In what respect does God commend (prove) 
His love toward us? 1. In Christ’s dying at the 
appointed time for us; 2, But still more in His 
dying for us when we were yet sinners (vers. 6-8).— 
It is noble to die for a benefactor, but it is divine 
to die for evil-doers (ver. 7).—The importance of 
Christ’s life and death for men: 1. His death brings 
reconciliation when we are enemies; 2. His life 
bringB salvation when we are reconciled (vers. 9-11). 
—Christ’s life our salvation (ver. 10).—Salvation by 
the life of Christ is necessary for Christians of the 
present time.—Let us speak of Christ’s death, but 
let us also speak continually of His life (ver. 10). 

Luthib : One has experience when he has been 
well tempted, and can therefore speak of it as hav¬ 
ing been in it himself (ver. 4).—God is our God, and 
we are His people, and we have all good things In 
common from Him and with Him, in all confidence 
(ver. 11). 

Stabkk : Ver. 2. Future glory is connected with 
justification by an indissoluble chain; chap, viil 18, 
80, 82.—Ver. 2. Nothing can make so happy aa 
the hope of the incorruptible, undefiled, and imper> 
ishable inheritance which is reserved in heaven; 
1 Peter L 4.—Ver. 5. He who has the Holy Spirit, 
is the only one who is certain that God’s love is shed 
abroad in bis heart—Ver. 10. The death of Christ 
is the principal agency toward our reconciliation; 
but His resurrection is the seal and assurance that 
we are truly reconciled to God.—Ver. 10. Christ’s 
resurrection is the ark of life and royal city of our 
salvation.—-Ver. 11. No one can glory in God but 
he who has Christ; for He is the way by which w« 
come to the enjoyment of God ; John xiv. 6 . He, 
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therefore, who does not have Him, is also without I 
God in the world, Eph. ii. 12.— Hsdinger : To be I 
certain of the forgiveness of sin, is the fountain of 
all joy and consolation (ver. 1).—Beware of the 
hypocrite’s hope, which destroys! The believer 
dings to God’s love in Christ as an anchor to the 
rock; Heb. vi 19. Would to God we understood 
this wall! If we did, nothing could grieve and 
fflict us (ver. 5).—A Christian must regard the suf¬ 
fering of Christ not only as a mirror of wrath, but 
also as a mirror of love (ver. 8).—What a glory! 
God’s child, and in good favor with Him ! How in¬ 
comprehensible, how glorious, and how blessed! 
(ver. 11).— Cramer: If we are justified by faith, 
we have free access to God, so that we do not need 
any patron or saint to prepare the way for us (ver. 
2).—The suffering of Christians is their glory; for 
they suffer without guilt, and for Christ’s glory (ver. 
8).— Osiander : The cross and tribulation make us 
bumble and patient; they are therefore the most 
precious gems and best ornament of the children of 
God (ver. 8 ).—Nova Bibl. Tub.: Oh, how blessed 
is the cross! Though it pain the flesh, it brings 
eternal good. We are better purified by it, than 
gold is by fire; our hope is strengthened, and the 
love of Qo d is shed abroad in the heart (ver. 5).— 
Love is rare among men, yet there are remarkable 
examples of some who have given up their lives for 
their fellow-citizens and brethren. But there is no 
comparison between all this and the love of Christ 
(ver. 7).—Who would not love in return a God so 
foil of love, and prefer fellowship with Him to that 
of all others ? (ver. 10). 

Gerlaoh : Justification by faith not only gives 
free access to God's grace at the present time, but 
it also confers the certainty of future glory (ver. 2). 
—In justification the believer receives the first germ 
of the whole new life. But since the germ grows 
into a tree, and the tree ever becomes more firmly 
rooted amid storms, all that the believer had at the 
beginning is renewed and established at every new 
stage of trial (ver. 5).—Since God has performed for 
tinners and enemies the greatest service , He will cer¬ 
tainly not leave unfinished for the reconciled and 
righteous the much smaller remaining part of His 
work (ver. 9).—The Apostle begins to indicate here 
what he treats more at length in chap. vi.: Faith so 
transposes us into Christ, that His life, death, resur¬ 
rection, and glory, become ours. Each circumstance 
from His history becomes the history of mankind 
believing in Him, as well us of each individual be¬ 
liever (ver. 10). 

Li8C0: The saving fruits of the righteousness 
acquired by faith in Jesus Christ (vers. 1-11).—The 
fruit of this righteousness (vers. 1-5).—The most 
certain sign of the love of God toward us just men¬ 
tioned, is the redemption made by Christ (vers. 6-8). 
—The blessed result of this love of God and Christ, 
is the oertain hope of the eternal duration of this 
love, and, finally, of our attainment of glory (vers. 
9-11). 

Hkubner: Paul here strikes the note of the 
triumphal song of the justified. Listen: His read¬ 
ers should participate in his joy ; we are reconciled, 
we are pardoned.—Without justification, there is no 
joy, no love, no happiness in life ; without it, noth¬ 
ing can make us happy—ne'ther nature, nor the love 
of men (ver. 1).—Grace is prepared, and offered to 
all. Many accept it, but all do not remain steadfast 
|ver. 2).—He on whom God has placed many bur¬ 
tons, has much entrusted to him; God has made 


him an object of distinction. Therefore, the highft 
and more joyous the Christian's spirit is in suffer 
Ing, the greater will be the increase of his joy and 
strength in conflict (ver. 8).—What influence does 
suffering exert on the Christian? (ver. 8).—The 
sacrei hope of the Christian maketh not ashamed; 
it is holy in its object and ground.—Faith in the 
love of God is the ground of all hope (ver. 5).—The 
helplessness of the unimproved heart is followed by 
the saddest results of an; just as severe sickness is 
succeeded by weakness (ver. 6).—God’s holy love 
of His enemies (ver. 8).—The greatest misery of a 
created being, is, to bear the wrath of God (ver. 9). 
—God’s love of us is a prevenient love (ver. 10).— 
Christ’s life is the ground of our salvation (ver. 10). 

Brsser : The salvation of those .who are justi¬ 
fied by faith. It is: 1. A present salvation ; 2. Also 
a foture one (vers. 1-11).—Tribulation is praisewor¬ 
thy, because the evergreen of hope is sprinkled with 
the tears of tribulation (vers. 8-5).—God’s wrath is 
not human; God is love, and Divine wrath is con¬ 
nected with the love which takes no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but is an ardent, compassionate 
desire to save the sinner. Reconciliation is the exe¬ 
cution of this loving determination of God by means 
of the atonement through the death of His Son (ver. 
10).—God unites in the Church with pardoned sin¬ 
ners—who have faith in Jesus, and glory in God m 
their God—more intimately and gloriously than in 
Paradise with innocent man (ver. 11). 

Sghleiermacher, on vers. 7, 8: The death of 
Christ is the highest glorification of God's love toward 
us. 1. God imposed death on our Redeemer as the 
most perfect proof of obedience; 2. Many are jus 
tilled by this obedience. 

Spener: 1. The fruits of justification: (a.) 
Peace; (6.) Access to God; (<?.) The joy of future 
hope; (</.) Victory in tribulation and the cross; 
(a) The gift of the Holy Ghost. 2. The causes of 
justification (vers. 1-11). 

[Burkitt : One grace generates and begets an¬ 
other ; graces have a generation one from another, 
though they all have one generation from the Spirit 
of God.—He that does not seek reconciliation with 
God, is an enemy of his soul; and he that rejoices 
not in that reconciliation, is an enemy to his own 
comfort. — Logan (sermon on Jesus Christ Dying 
for Sinners , Rom. v. 7, 8): The greatest trial and 
exercise of virtue is when an innocent man submits 
to the imputation of a crime, that others may be free 
from the punishment. This Christ did. He was be¬ 
trayed like an impostor by one of His own disciples, 
apprehended like a robber by a band of soldiers, led 
like a malefactor through the streets of Jerusalem, 
nailed like a murderer to the accursed tree, and, in 
the sight of all Israel, died the death of a traitor and 
a slave, that he might atone for the real guilt of 
men.— Comp. Comm.: He that puts himself to the 
charge of purchasing our salvation, will not decline 
the trouble of applying it— Hodge : As the love of 
God in the gift of His Son, and the love of Christ in 
dying for us, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
gospel, no one can be a true Christian on whom 
these truths do not exert a governing influence.— 
Annot. Paragraph Bible: God establishes His love 
toward man by demonstration; it is a love, worthy 
of Himself, and which none but Himself can feet 

Comp. Chrysostom, De Gloria in TVibulatioiu 
ibus ; Archbishop Usher, Four Sermons, 
vol. xiii. 226; John Howe, Influence of Hope, Worhs^ 
vol. vi. 277: Bishop Mant« The Love of God the 
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Motive to Man's Salvation, Sermons, toL i. lift; 
Jonathan Edwards, Men naturally God's Enemies, 
Works, toL ii. 180.— On the Section vers. 1-5, gee 
Hath. Hornes, The Bracelet of Pearl of Sanctify - 
Graces, Works, 207; Richard Baxter, Short 


Meditations, Works, voL xviii. 508; C. Simeon 
Benefits arising from a Justifying Faith, Works 
to), xt. 116; J. Morgan, The Hidden life Ms- 
closed in Bom. y. 1-5, an Exposition, Belfast, 1856 
—J. F. H.] 


SECOND DIVISION. 

BUT AND GRACE IN THEIR SECOND ANTITHESIS (AS IN THEIR SECOND POTENCY)* 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NATURAL EFFECTS IN HUMAN NATURE, AND IN NATURE IN 
GENERAL. THE SINFUL (IRRUPTION OF THE WORLD, PROCEEDING FROM ADAM, 
AND INHERITED IN COMMON BY ALL MEN, AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS THE 
INWARD LIVING PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW BIRTH TO NEW LIFE IN INDIVIDUAL 
BELIEVERS, IN ALL MANKIND, AND IN THE WHOLE CREATED WORLD. (THE 
PRINCIPLE OF DEATH IN SIN, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW LIFE ; AS 
WELL AS THE GLORIFICATION OF THE NEW LIFE, AND OF ALL NATURE, IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.) 


Chapters V. 12-V11L 80. 

First Section.— Adam's sin as the powerful principle of death, and God's grace in Christ as the more 
powerful principle of the new life in the nature of individual men, and in mankind collectively. 
The law as the direct medium of the complete manifestation of sin for the indirect mediation of ms 
completed and glorious revelation of grace. 


Chap. V. 12-21. 

12 Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death 1 passed upon all men, for that [icp <p, ».on the ground that, because] 

18 all have [omit have] sinned: ( [o»a parenthesis] * For until the law sin was in the 
world: but sin is not imputed when there is no law [where the law is not]. 

14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned [those that sinned not] * after the similitude [likeness] of Adam’s trans¬ 
gression, who is the figure [a type] of him that was to come [the coming one, 

16 *. the seoond Adam]. But not as the offence [fall, transgression], 4 so also is the 
free gift: for it through the offence [transgression] of [the] one [the] many 
be dead [died], much more [did]* the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man [the gift by the grace of the one man], Jesus Christ, hath 

16 abounded [abound] unto [the] many. And not as it was [omit it was] by [the] 
one that sinned,* so [omit soT is the gift: for the judgment was [came j by 
[££, of] one (Jail) to condemnation, but the free gift is [came] of many 
offences [falls, transgressions] unto justification [dutcutopa, sentence of acquittal, 

17 righteous decree, or, righteous act]. For if by one man’s offence [by one trans¬ 
gression, or, by the transgression of the one] 7 death reigned by [through the] 
one; much more they which [who] receive [the] abundance of [tbeT grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by [the] one, Jesus Christ.) 

18 [<mit parenthesis.] Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift cams 
upon all men unto justification ox life [So then, as through the transgression 
of one, or, one transgression, it came upon all men to condemnation; so also 
through the dixcucoparog, righteous act of one, or, one righteous act, it came 

12 upon all men unto justification of life]." For as by one man’s disobedience 
[throng! the disobedience^ of the one man] [the] many were made [consti¬ 
tuted]* sinners, so [also, ovreog xctt] by the obedience of [the] one shall [the] 

10 many be made [constituted] righteous. Moreover the law entered [came in 
besides], 1 * that the offence [transgression] might abound [multiply]. But where 
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21 sin abounded [multiplied], grace did much more [exceedingly] 11 abound: Hud 
as sin hath M hath] reigned unto [*r, in] death, even so [so also] might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by [through] Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

TEXTUAL. 


1 Ter. 12.—{'O ddrarec {Rec.) is found in K. B. C. K. L, some Tendons and fkthers: is adopted by LmIsbue 
M eyer, Wordsworth, and Lange. Tischendorf and Alford omit it, on the authority of D. B. F. G., and many fkthers 
Alford oonniders it a marginal gloss, to define the subject of 3 tqAdsr. But the external authority fbr it is suflloiant 
to o r eroome the doubt arising from the variation in position found in some Authorities, especially as the omission may 
have readily arisen from the transcriber's mistaking -ovc, which precedes, for the does of the word he was about te 
write: •roe (Meyer). 

* Ver. 13.— [On the parenthesis qf the E. V. This is to be omitted; fbr, although it might be a help to the ordinary 
reader, it is Inserted on the view that ver. 18 is strictly resumptive, which is not in accordance with Lange's exe- 

E lis. Even were it the case, vers. 18-17 comprise an argument so important, that it does not deserve the subordination 
plied In a parenthesis. The E. V. is frequently unfortunate in this regard: e. g., Gal. L 7, where the very theme of 
the Bristle is put in parenthesis. 

* v«ar. 14.—(Some cursives and fkthers omit p4- This probably arose from a wish to make this verse correspond 
with ver. 12, the meaning of which was misunderstood. There is no question as to the correctness of its insertion.—The 
pluperfect of the E. V. Is to be changed to the simple past: sinned, as a more oorreot rendering of the aorist participle. 
The other emendations are not absolutely necessary, but are offered as more literal, and perhaps preferable for owner 
reasons. 

4 Ver. 16.—[The word trapdwTwpa, occurring flvo times in this section, Is rendered offence in the E. V.; by the 
Amer. Bible Union: trespass. Both are etymologically oorrect, but more modern usage compels ns to reject offence. 
Trespass would be preferable to transgression, on the ground that w *pd0*<r tc (ver. 14) must also be rendered by the 
latter word: yet trespass has at present a technical meaning, which is legal, transgression being more theological. Tbs 
very slight distinction between wo pdfiamt and wopawrMpa is sufficiently implied In the clauses where the words occur. 
Lange renders the latter: S&ndenfalL , fall , to distinguish it from w aflfimovs, Uebertretung, ver. 14. 

* Ver. 16.—[The aorist, iwapiaoavaav, is to be rendered did abound, and the auxiliary did plaoed after si uni 
more, as indicating more plainly that much more is rather quantitative than logical.—The articles are unfortunately 
omitted throughout in the 15. V.; the one, the many , express the definiteness of the Greek. 

• Ver. 16.—(Lange adopts the reading dpaprijparoc (D. £. F. G. t some fkthers, cursives, and versions, Grim- 
bach), urging that it is required as au antithesis to vaparrsriTsr. But this is the very reason far deeming it a 
gloss. 'ApaprdwarToc is found in g. A. B. C. K. L., adopted by Tischendorf; Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. 

7 Ver. 17.—[The two renderings correspond to two various readings ; in any case, man's, of E. V., must be rejected. 
A. F. G. have ir 3rl vaparrsfttri (I). E., iv r? 3vl v.); adopted by Gnesbaoh, TisohendorL Meyer, Lange. K. 
B. 0. K. L., many versions and fkthers, read ry rov 3*br rapavr«Mart; adopted by lAohmann, Alford, and 
Wordsworth. It is a question which is correct, but Meyer’s explanation is most satisfactory. He considers the former 
reading the original one, “ because thus the origin of the other variations are very naturally explained. For more defi¬ 
nite description the article was added by some (D. E.); by others, ivi was changed into 3r6c. But since, at all events, 
the sense was the same aa r$ rov 3r6e w. (ver. 15), this was at first added as a parallel passage, and then received into 
the text.” 

i is only neoeaeaxy to 


Auarot, 

_ ___ _ _„ __ of the B. V.). 

Lange supplies wopdwrwpa and 3u c awpa. On all the points, see Exeg. Notes. 

* Ver. 19. —[8o Amer. Bible Union. Lange : herausgestelU. The rendering given above is oorreot; any dogmatic 
questions that arise cannot affect this. 

19 Ver. 20.—{ HapctcqAtcv. only Gal. iL 4; there, in malam partem. The above rendering k literal and 
exact. Lange translates : come in between. See Exeg. Notes. 

11 Ver. 20.— (Alford suggests that words compounded with virip have a superlative, not a comparative fact 
Ihange in the firat verb in English is to indicate that two different words are used in Greek.—BJ 

(The followng k the Greek text of this section, in p&rallelistic arrangement, from Forbes: 


12 . 


13. 


14. B 


’"Qowvo 3 C Mn lv$pmvov 

4 opoprta sic rov jedopov eunfXBrv, 
teal 3td rije iftMoria* b 91varoe, 
sol obrme lit wtvnuB *v9pmw ovc b 9dv*rot 3tqAdcr, 

.30* if irdrrsc ^fiaprow 

( f XP* Y*p dMyria \v iv JtArpy, 

opoprta o4 owe sAAoystrat pq orrot vopov* 
dAAA ifiaoikewrav b 9dvaroe awb *A3dp pigpt Mwriwt 

sol 3iri Tot* pi) dpapnjcravrac ini ry Apouoport rjt wap a fii xm t *i 


0( 6t ions mot rov piAAovroc. 

D t Points of disparity in the comparison 
D\ stated in vers. 15, 16, 17. 


Justification. 


SanetifloatiozL 


f r Apa obv me 3t* 3v6c vaparniparot 
sit vdvrae avOpmwove tie Kardjcptpa, 
ovwt teal 3i* 3v6c ducsispsrot 

sic wavrae ivOpnwoo c sic bueoJmoxv £m$r 

wtnrsp yip 3td rqc vapajcoqc rov 3v6c Is 9p is s ue 
^ dpaprwAot sarcordu^crav oi roAAot, 
ovtmc sal 3 el rqc w t m djt rov Mt 
36catot KaraoTa&jffovTtu oi voAAof. 


f Ndpoc 33 srapeurijAdsv, 

B j Iv* wXeovatrn rb vapdvrwpa* 

of 33 iwAabvaoav if dpaprta, 

V ,vvaperepuTorwrev t) gdptc» 

iva Sunrtp ifiaenhavaav rf Ifimprl* 
iv ry da vdrtf, 

obrms sal 4 Xff** fiasriksvay 3t 1 3wsisraqi 
sic Cmqv eumvtov 

1U Iqwov Xpurrov rov tevpiov ipwr.—P. S.] 
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EXEGETICAL ATTD CBITICAL. 

(8pbcial Lrrmmi on Chat. T. 12-21.—8. J. Baxtii- 
liini, De imputations peccati AdamUici potlerit facta y 
',742. 8. Schott, Opuscuta, L p. 313 eqq. 0. F. 8 chmh>, 
Ueber Bdm. V. 12/, in the TVbing. ZtiUchrifl for 1830, 
No. IV. p. 161 ft (A very able aod Bound diacuarion* 
Comp, the same author’s BtbU Theologie dt* N. T., vol ii. 
pip. 266- 262.) Bicb. Roth* (died 1868). Remtr Vcrsuch einer 
Auslegung aer Paulin. SUUt Bdm. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 
1636. (A masterpieoe of exegetioal acuteness and finesse.) 
I. Can. K. v. Hothakk, Dtr Sckriflbeweis , 2d ed., N6rd- 
Ungen. 1857, voL L pp. 524-541. Jul. Mullkk, Chrisll. 
Loire von dtr Binds, vol. ii. p. 407 ff., 472 ft, 3d Germ, ed., 
1848. H. Ewaxj>, Adam und Christu*, Bdm. V. 12-21, in 
Us Jahrbicher fir bibL Wistcntchafi, ii. p. 166 ft Two- 
m Dwioht (of Yale College), Princeton Extgtsu. A Re - 
View of Dr. Hodge's Commentary on Roman # V. 12-19, In 
the New Englander lor July, 1868, pp. 551-603. (Polemteel 
against Hodge). A. StOltimo, BeUrSgt *ur Bxegue der Paw- 
tin. Briefe, GOtt, 1869, pp. 1-42. Buena, Olshaubbk. Tho- 
uoren, Stuart, Hodob. and Fokbss, are most fall, though 
widely divergent. In the exposition of this passage, which 
many regard as the most difficult in the whole Bible.-P. 8.) 

[Introductory Remarks.— This section is diffi¬ 
cult in proportion to its depth, grandeur, and world- 
historical comprehensiveness. Only a mind of the 
very highest order—to say nothing of inspiration— 
could conceive such vast thoughts, and compress 
them within so few words. The beginning, the mid¬ 
dle, and the end of history, are here brought to¬ 
gether in their representative moral powers and prin¬ 
ciples. Paul deals with religious truths and facts, 
which are much broader ana deeper than the after¬ 
thoughts of our logic and theology, and cannot be 
squeezed into the narrow limits of particular schools 
and schemes. The exegesis of this part of the Ro¬ 
mans began in earnest with Augustine, in his contest 
with the Pelagian heresy; it was resumed in the 
Reformation period, and carried further, philologi- 
cally and doctrinally, in the present century, but 
is by no means exhausted, and puts exegetical skill 
again and again to the severest test Every line 
bears the marks of theological controversy about 
original sin, free agency, imputation, limited atone¬ 
ment, universal salvation, and other questions which 
will oocupy the human mind to the end of the world. 
The section is not a mere episode, but a progress in 
the argument from the doctrine of justification to 
the broader doctrine of a life-union of the believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for the doctrine 
of sanctification, in chap, vi., and glorification, in 
chap, viii. Like a skilful physician, the Apostle 
goes not only to the root and fountain-head of the 
evil,* but also to the root and fountain head of 
the cure. In bold antithetical contrasts, and on the 
basis of a vital, oiganic union of humanity, both in 
the order of fallen nature and the order of redeeming 
grace, he presents the history of the fall by the first, 
and the redemption by the second Adam. Adam and 
Christ are the two representative heads of the whole 
race, the one the natural, the other the supernatural: 
from the one, the power of sin and the power of death 
have proceeded upon all men through their participa¬ 
tion in his fisll; from the other, righteousness and life 
have come upon all on condition of faith, or a living 
apprehension of Christ. But the gain by the redemp¬ 
tion greatly surpasses the loss by the fall The main 
stress lies on the idea of life in its progress from 
Christ to the believer. The same parallelism be- 

• f Aj Ohryaostom remarks in the beginning of his tenth 
Homily on Homans, Opera, tom. lx p. 519, ed. Montfauoon. 
bat he omit# the positive part, which is more important,—* 

* 8.1 


tween the first and second Adam, but with exclusive 
reference to the contrast of death and the resun ec 
tion, occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 46-48, which 
should be kept in view. It is impossible to under 
stand this section from the standpoint of a mechani¬ 
cal and atomistic conception of humanity and of sin, 
such as Pelagianism and cognate systems maintain. 
On the surface, all things appear separate and iso» 
luted; in the hidden roots, they are united. It is 
characteristic of all deep thinking, to go back to 
principles and general ideas. Paid evidently views 
the human race as an oiganic unit. Adam and 
Christ sustain to it a central and universal relation, 
similar to that which the fountain sustains to thf 
river, or the root to the tree and its brandies. 
Adam was not merely an individual, but the natu¬ 
ral head of the human family, and his transgression 
was not an isolated act, but affected the whole race 
which sprung from his loins; iust as the character 
of the tree will determine the character of its 
branches and fruits. So it is with Christ He calls 
himself emphatically the (not a) Son of Man, the 
universal, normal, absolute Man, the representative 
head of regenerate humanity, which is from heaven, 
heavenly, as Adam’s fallen humanity is “of the 
earth, earthy ” (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). Both were tried 
and tempted by the devil, the one in the garden of 
innocence, the other in the desert; but the one suc¬ 
cumbed, and dragged his posterity into the rain of 
the fall; while the other conquered, and became the 
author of righteousness and life to all who embrace 
Him. Christ has gained far more for ns than Adam 
lost—namely, eternal reunion with God, in the place 
of the temporary union of untried innocence. The 
resurrection of humanity in Christ is the glorious 
solution of the dark tragedy of the disastrous fall 
of humanity in Adam. In view of the greater merit 
of Christ and the paradise in heaven, we may rev¬ 
erently and thankfully rejoice in the guilt of Adam 
and the loss of his paradise on earth—always, of 
course, detesting the blasphemous maxim: Let us 
do evil, that good may come. It is God’s infinite 
wisdom and mercy alone which overrule the wrath 
of man for His own glory.—P. 8.] 

Meyer inscribes this section: The drawing of a 
parallel between salvation in Christ and the ruin 
produced by Adam. But this does not do justice to 
the context of the section. Tholuck adopts Bengel’s 
view : 44 Respicit totam iractationem mperiorem , ex 
qua hese infert apostolus , non tarn digressionem fa- 
dens quam regressum de peccato et de justitia .” 
[Bengel continues: “ In imitation of Paul’s method, 
we should treat first of actual sin (chaps. i.-iii«), and 
then go back to the source in which sin originated.” 
Philippi also regards this section as a comparative 
or contrastive retrospect and comprehensive conclu¬ 
sion; De Wette and Rothe as an episode.—P. 8.] 
We differ from all these, and refer to our division 
of the Epistle, and to the superscription here. 

1. The principle of sin and death become imma¬ 
nent (hereditary) in humanity (vers. 12-14). 

2. The opposing principle of the gift of grace 
and of the new life made immanent (spiritually he> 
reditary) in humanity (vers. 15-19). 

8. The cooperation of the law for the finished 
revelation of sin and for the communication of the 
finished revelation of the grace of justification (ver& 
20 , 21 ). 

1. Arrangement of the first paragraph, vera 
12-14. 

(a.) Sin and death proceeding from Adam’t 
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KaQa{Ja<r*z upon all under the form of an ethical 
appropriation by all (yet. 12). 

(6.) Death as revealer of the improperly appre¬ 
hended on, from Adam to Moses, or to the law (not 
by the law, vers. 18, 14). 

2. The second paragraph, vers. 16-19. 

(a.) Hie actually manifested contrast in the 
effects of the two principles, (aaj) The contrast be¬ 
tween the natural and actual effects, according to 
their quantitative extension to persons; or the con¬ 
trast in its personal relation (ver. 16). (66.) The 
contrast between the positive effects, according to 
the qualitative intensity of judgment and justifica¬ 
tion ; or, the contrast in its essential relation (ver. 

(6). The contrast in the potential and prospec¬ 
tive effects of the two principles, (aa.) The con¬ 
trast between the enslavemment of all personal life 
by impersonal (merely personified) death, and the 
future glory of the pardoned, immortal, and reign¬ 
ing personalities in the new life (ver. 17,'at the same 
time a proof for ver. 16). (66.) The contrast in all 
its ideal magnitude: One condemnation came upon 
all men, because of the power of the fall of one 
man; so, by the righteousness of one, can all men 
attain to the justification of life (that is, not merely 
of faith, ver. 18). 

(c.) The contrast in the final effects disclosed by 
the gospel By the effect of one man’s disobedience, 
the many are represented in the light of the gospel 
as sinners exposed to the judgment; finally, by the 
obedience of one, the many are to be represented as 
righteous in the judgment (ver. 19). 

8. Third paragraph, vers. 20-21. 

The law is designed to effect directly the devel- 
oping process of sin to historical completion, in 
order to effect indirectly that revelation of grace 
which far preponderates over the development of sin 
(vers. 20, 21). 


Fram PmoiiPH (vaas. 12-14). 

The principle of sin and death in humanity. 

Ver. 12. Wherefore \Jsd roDrol. Rfick- 
ert, Kdllner [Tholuck, Reiche, Stuart], Ac., refer 
dux rotno to the entire discussion from chap. i. 
17 ;* Rothe, to the previous section, v. 1-11, which 
he claims to treat of holiness; Tholuck, to vers. 11, 
10, 9, Ac.; Meyer, to ver. 11 alone.f We refer it 
merely to iXa^ofitr in the previous verse. The 
verb Xanpavtw does not denote, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, a passive reception, but an ethical, religious, 
and moral appropriation; for example, John I 12. 
And this is here the point of comparison between 
vers. 11 and 12. 

Because this point has been overlooked, an in- 
' sredible amount of vexation has been produced in 

* [So also Ben gel • “Ad rovro refers to the whole of 
the preoeding discussion, from whioh the Apostle draws 
these conclusions, herein making not so much a digression 
as a retrogression.” Hodge : “ The wherefore is to be taken 
as illative, or marking an inference from the whole, of the 
previous part of the Epistle, and especially from the pre¬ 
oeding verses.”—P. 8.] 

t [Meyer : “ darum, writ voir ndmlich durch Christum 
He icaraAAayi) und die Qewissfuit des ewigen Heils cmp - 
fkngtn habtn, ver. 11.” But Meyer regards ver. 11 as the 
summary of the whole preoeding doctrine of justification 
tad salvation. Philippi likewise refers Ad rovro to ver. 
*1 in suoh a way that It looks at the same time to the whole 
deduction from 1.17-v. 11. This to us seems to be the most 
•rtisfeotory connection.—P. 8.] 


reference to the presumed anacoluthon, or drorra 
nodoxov [an incomplete sentence, a protasis without 
an apodosis]. Conjectures [concerning the construc¬ 
tion or the apodosis corresponding to mansq, fife 
as ]: 

1. According to Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, and 
others, the conclusion is indicated in the words 
o<; iar* rvnoq rov pb Uorroc, ver. 14. [Meyer also 
regards the clause: “who is a type of the future 
(Adam),” as a substitute for the apodosis, which was 
swept away by the current of ideas in vers. 18 and 
14.—P. a] 

2. According to Rfickert, Fritsscbe, and De 
Wette [?], Paul dropped the comparison between 
Adam and Christ after enumerating the points of 
analogy, because their dissimilarity occurred to his 
mind (ver. 16). De Wette translates ver. 12: Ther* 
fore (is it) as by one man, Ac. According to Origen, 
Bengel [Rothe], and others, the Apostle designedly 
suppresses the conclusion. [Bengel says simply: 
“ Apodosis, variola orations, latet in seq.,” is con¬ 
cealed in what follows. But Rothe holds 'that Paul 
designedly omitted the apodosis, to prevent the ille¬ 
gitimate doctrinal inference of a universal salvation. 
See below.—P. S.] 

8. According to Grotius, [E. V., Stuart, Barnes, 
Hodge], Ac., vere. 18-17 are parenthetical; and the 
conclusion follows in ver. 18. [Against this con¬ 
struction may be urged, with Meyer, the unexampled 
length and importance of the supposed parenthesis, 
and that ver. 18 is not so much a reassumption as a 
recapitulation.—P. S.1 

4. According to Clericus, Wol£ and others, the 
conclusion is already in ver. 12, and begins with 
xai oihou; [as if this could be synonymous with 
ovtm xai, so also , which is impossible.—P. S.]; 
according to Erasmus, Beza, and others, it begins 
with xai dux [which makes did rovro superfluous, 
and sets aside the comparison between Adam and 
Christ.—P. S.] 

6. The proper view is the one defended by Eoppe, 
in harmony with [Cocceius] Eisner, and others. 
The apodosis begins as a comparative statement with 
om J7MD, since iXaftonfv xarccXXayrjr ds airrov is 
brought over from ver. 11. [In other words, Stonsq 
introduces the second member of the comparison, 
while the first must be supplied from ver. 11 in this 
way: Therefore (we received and appropriated the 
reconciliation through Christ in the same manner) as 
by one man sin entered into the world, Ac.—P. &] * 

* [This construction is favored, upon the whole, by De 
"Wette (who. however, objects to it: u ErgOnst man 
Kara AAayi) r i kdfio fit v 6t* avrov, so weiss mas 
nicht rcrtiL, was man mit der Verglcichuttg anfangen soil ") 
Umbreit, Theo. Schott, Wordsworth, Alford, Jowett, Oorty 
beare and Howson. I subjoin Alford’s note in full, though 
I dissent from it: ** This verse is one of acknowledged dim 
culty. The two questions meeting us directly, are: (1.) 
To what does fid rovro refer! (2.) wtnrcp, like as, may 
introduce the first member of a comparison, the eeoond 
being to be discovered ; or may introduce the second, the 
first having to be discovered. I shall endeavor to answer 
both questions in connection. I oonoeive Ad rovio to 
refer to that blessed state oi confidence and hope just In¬ 
scribed : ‘ on this account,’ here meaning, *qum cum ita 
sint: * 4 this state of things, thus brought about, will justify 
the following analogy.’ Thus we must take mnrrp, either 
(a) at beginning the comparison, and then supply, * so by 
Christ, m His resurrection, came justification into the 
world ; and by justification, life; ’ or (0) as concluding tho 
comparison, and supply before it, ‘ it was,’ or 4 OncM 
wrought’ This latter method seems to me for the beat. 
For none of the endeavors of commentators to supply tbs 
second limb of the comparison from the following verm 
has succeeded: and we onn hardly suppoee suoh an eUtp> 
sis, when the next following comparison 'ver. 16) is rathe 
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Tbofock remarks, that then we do not know exactly 
what to do with the comparison, f But the com¬ 
parison is contained in the already indicated concep¬ 
tion of the ethical appropriation of the principle of 
the reconciliation on one hand, as of the principle 
of sin and death on the other. The antithesis, more 
fuUy extended, is the following : Jtd toPto iXdfio* 

t/jv xara/UayTjv, iq> w mnurmvxafttr — ioamq 
V kvo<i dr&ouTTov j afia^xia flq tor xboyov 
*l$ijX&tr mc u otd trjq afiaqtiaq 6 &dratoq, xai or- 
to*; 6 &dratoq tb; nartag ar&Qwnovs dtijX&tr, iq> 
p narr*q jjfiagror. It is very plain that, without 
the conception of Xap0drt>r t the whole of the fol¬ 
lowing antitheses would appear as a series of blind 
natural necessities; see Book of Wisdom L 16; 
ii 24, and the explanation of iq> w, which follows 
below. Rothe thinks that the Apostle's supposed 
anacoluthon was even premeditated—according to 
the idea of Origen—in order to conceal the doctrine 
of the apocatastasis which might be deduced from 
the protasis. See thereon Tholuck, p. 215. 

[I cannot bring my mind to adopt Dr. Lange's 
construction, which evades a grammatical difficulty 
only to give room for a more serious logical one, and 
mars the beauty and completeness of the analogy. It 
seems to me that the most natural solution of the 
difficulty is either (1.) to take ohm to elliptically: 
“This is therefore like the case when;" comp. 
Matt. xxv. 14: toonty yoq> ar&Qtonoq, as a man 
going abroad, where ibom{> neither has, nor neces¬ 
sarily requires, a corresponding ol/ro)? (see Textual 
Note in the Amer. edition of Lange on Matthew , p. 
442); Gal. iii. 6; 1 Tim. L 3, where xa^, and 
Mark xiii. 84, where w; is used elliptically; or (2.) 
to assume an intentional anacoluthon (comp. Winer, 
Gramm., p. 527 ffi, on the two kinds of anacolutha, in¬ 
voluntary and intentional). I prefer the latter solu¬ 
tion. The complete antithesis would read thus: “ As 
(foamy) by one man (Adam) sin (ft ayaotia) en¬ 
tered into the world, and death (6 &aratoq) through 
sin, and thus death extended (SrfX&tr) to all men, 
inasmuch as all sinned (rpaytor) : so also (oi'rw? 
xai) by one man, Jesus Christ, righteousness (tj dV 
kcuooihuj) entered into the world, and life (tj toitj) 
through righteousness, and thus life shall extend 
(duXtvottcu) to all men, inasmuch as (on condition 
that) all shall believe (moTtvaovtcu).” We might 
also supply, after the second “ righteousness ": “ in 
order that all, being justified by faith, may be 
saved. 19 Rothe (p.^61) supplies as the last clause of 
Jie apodosis : Iq? w ndvrti; dixcuo* xaraara&yaor¬ 
ta* ; Philippi : hf m ndrrtq dixcuw&rjoorrcu. But 
these are unessential differences. The great points 
of comparison are: (1.) Sin and death, as a prin¬ 
ciple and power, proceeding from Adam ; righteous¬ 
ness and life, as a counteracting and conquering 
principle and power, proceeding from Christ, upon 
the whole human race. (2.) Death passing upon all 
men by participation in the sin of Adam; life pass¬ 
ing upon all men by participation in the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ. But the analogy is not absolute; 
for (1.) the participation in Adam’s sin is universal 
in fhct, while the participation in the righteousness 

a weakening than a strengthening the analogy. We have 
examples tor this use of mortep In Matt. xxv. 14, and of 
■sMf, Gal 111. 6.”—P. 8.1 

# [This objection was made by Do Wette, from whom 
Tholuck, jp. 216, quotes. Mever calls this explanation 
Qlogloal, because the universality of Adam's corruption, 
vhich is the prominent idea In ver. 12, has no correspond¬ 
ing parallel in the protasis which is supplied from the pre¬ 
siding verse.—P. 8.1 


of Christ, though this righteousness is equally uni. 
venal in power and intention, Is limited in fact to 
believers; in other words, all are sinners, but not 
all are believers; all men are one with Adam, but 
not all are one with Christ (hence the past 
nmttotd&Tjoar in the case of the d^aytotXoL but 
the future xataota&rjoovrcu in the case ox tht 
Mxcuot, ver. 19). (2.) What Christ gained for ns is 
for greater (noXXoi yaXXov bttyiootvosr, ver. 15. 
comp. Trjr mqierotiar tijq /dittos, ver. 17, ana 
vmqtmoieotvotv tj /d^u;, ver. 20) than what was 
lost by Adam. Paul, therefore, in the rush of ideas 
suggested by the parallel, intentionally suspends the 
apodosis, to make first some explanatory and qualify¬ 
ing statements in regard to the difference in the mode, 
extent, and quality of the effects proceeding respeo- 
tively from Adam and Christ, and then, after hinting 
at the second member of the comparison, at the close 
of ver. 14, he brings out the double parallel of simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity in full as a conclusion, vers. 
18, 19, and 21. The whole section, as Meyer justly 
remarks, bears the impress of tbe most studied and 
acute premeditation; and this must apply also to 
the apparent grammatical irregularity in the absence 
of the apodosis. Tbe Apostle might have spared 
the commentators a great deal of trouble, if he had, 
according to the ordinary rules of composition, first 
stated the comparison in full, and then given the ex¬ 
planations and qualifications; but such grammatical 
difficulties in the Scriptures are generally overruled 
for a profounder investigation and elucidaton of the 
sense.—P. S.] 

As by one man 6? iroc dv&p oJ- 

7101 >, “by one man, single and singular in his posi¬ 
tion, and so presented as the tiinot; too yiXXortocu 
the type of the one greater man;" Webster and 
Wilkinson.—P. S.] Not by his guilt (Meyer) [d* 
hbq <*nayTTjaarros, ver. 16], wnich would by no 
means suit the antithesis: Christ. But rather by 
one man, as the human principle, as the historical 
cause.* The one man is Adam, as representative 
of the first human pair in their unity. The sin of 
Eve (Sir. xxv. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 14) did 
not fully decide concerning the future of the human 
race, because Adam was the head. It was with his 
sin that the sin of Eve was consummated as the 
guilt of the first man [and acquired its full power 
over posterity]. Therefore Adam is meant as tbe 
head, as the principle, and not merely with regard 
to propagation. [Webster and Wilkinson : “Adam, 
not Eve, is charged with the primal sin, as he re¬ 
ceived the command direct from God, and bis sin 
was without excuse. Here, only the guilt of the 
transgression is in view; in 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; 1 Tim. ii 
14, the mode, instrument, and process." Benge! 
assigns three reasons for the omission of Eve: (1.) 
Adam had received the commandment; (2.) He was 
not only the head of his race, but also of Eve; (8.) 
if Adam had not obeved his wife, one only would 
have sinned. The omission of the mention of Satan, 
the primary cause of sin (comp. Gen. iii.; John viiL 
44; 2 Cor. xi. 8), he accounts for because (1.) Satan 
is opposed to God, Adam to Christ, whose economy 
of grace is here described; (2.) Satan has nothing 
to do with tbe grace of Christ. It should be re 

# [And also the efficient cause in tbe same sense in which 
Christ is the efficient cause of righteousness and life. Ac¬ 
cording to the Pelagian and Unitarian theory Adam was 
merely the occasion: he sinned, and set a bad example to 
others, as Christ set a good example. Here Cl rist sinks to 
the position of a mere teacher.—P. 8.] 
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numbered, also, as Forbes remarks, that in Gen- 
68 is the very name of Adam, with the article pre¬ 
fixed ( , the Adam, the man), is treated as an 

appellative more than as a proper name, and that, in 
Gen. i. 27, it includes generically both sexes: 44 So 
God created Adam (in Hebrew) in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him: male and female 
created he them;” comp. Gen. v. 1 , 2 . It was 
mow, or human nature which we have in common 
with him, that was put on trial. in Adam. Paul 
draws a parallel between Adam and Christ, but never 
between Eve and Mary. The latter analogy is an 
unjustifiable inference, first hinted at by Irenaeus, 
and more fully developed by Homan Catholic divines, 
and became a fruitful source of Mariolatry, which 
virtually makes the human mother of Christ the 
fountain of the Christian salvation.—P. S.] 

Sin. [r aftafjtia. The definite article be¬ 
fore Of ta^Tict, and also before &d*axoq, denotes 
sin and death as a power or principle which controls 
man and reveals itself in hereditary corruption, and in 
every form of actual sin. So 17 dtxcuoodnj, which 
corresponds to it as its opposite, vers. 17, 21 , is not 
a single righteous act, but the power of good as a 
state and as a working principle. Sin is personified 
as a fearful tyrant, who acquired universal dominion 
over the human race; he “reigns in death,” ver. 
21 ; “ works death in us,” vii. 13; 44 lords it over 
ns,” vi. 14; 4< works all manner of concupiscence,” 
vii 8 ; 44 deceives and slays” the sinner, vii. 11 , &c. 
In all these cases the force of the definite article can 
K>e rendered in German, but in English, on the con¬ 
trary, the absence of the article has the force of gen¬ 
eralizing, not so much, as far as I know, from any 
rule of grammar, as from usage, and perhaps for 
euphony’s sake.—P. 8 .] In what sense ? Explana¬ 
tions : 1. Original sin, or natural depravity (Augus¬ 
tine, Calvin); 2. Sinfulness [ Sundhaftiake / 1, habitus 
peccandi], (Koppe, Olshausen [also Webster and 
Wilkinson: sinfulness personified; a sinful dispo¬ 
sition. our sinful nature; vi. 12, 14] ); 8 . Actual 
sin (Limborch, Fritzsche); 4. Sin as a ruling power 
(Meyer [De Wettel, Tholuck), or better as a prin¬ 
ciple (Rothe). Philippi, on the contrary, under¬ 
stands sin as the unity of propensity and deed, as 
also Aret, Schmid, J. Muller. But sin, as an in¬ 
dividual deed, is expressed by l<p w, &c. It is 
therefore the principial or fundamental power (die 
princivielle Macht) of sin as the mother of death 
fJames i. 15). [The Apostle very carefully, through¬ 
out this whole section, distinguishes between a^ctp- 
via, as the generic idea, and napdfiaou; and 
naqdnxMficty as a concrete act, the transgression 
of a law; compare vers. 12, 13, 20, 21, with 15, 
16, 17, 18. By the nctqdnrtn^a of Adam the 
dfia<>tia entered into the human world, and this 
dyaqxia again became the fruitful mother of the 
innumerable naoanxwpaxa of his descendants.— 
F. &] 

Entered into the world. [t£? xor xoo^or 
turrjXfhv ; comp, the Book of Wisdom ii. 24 ^in ex¬ 
planation of Gen. iii.): <p&ov(o duzfioXov &avaxo<; 
tlaijX&fv to* xoffftov. Sin came in ; 

death fotjXO-. f, passed through; the Mosaic law 71 a- 
DHqrjX&t (ver. 20 ), came in by the side t or between.] 
Limborch: a popular personification. On the ex¬ 
cessive personification of sin and death in Fritzsche, 
see Tholuck, p. 219 .—Into the world. Not merely 
into the mman world (Meyer), or into luman nature 
(Rothrl but as ruin and destructive power in the 


! wl ole sphere of Immunity in general (see Rom. vfo 
| 20 ). It is plain that the human sphere of the worid 
; alon is assumed here (according to Abelard: in 
ham partem mundi sc. terrenam , in qua hotatnei 
habi ant\ as Tholuck remarks, from the fact that 
44 according to the Apostle’s conviction, evil a* 
already in existence in another world.” [Comp 
1 Cor. xL 8 ; Gen. iii.; Book of W r isdom ii 24; 
John viii. 44.—P. S.] The expression indicates uot 
only the tendency to sin and death in human nature 
(Rothe), but also the propagation of sin (Augustine), 
because the xotraoq is a conjunction of things, and 
means an organic connection. The words ditjl&n 
and iq> w refer to the individual and ethical appro¬ 
priation of sin which is in the xoofioq since Adam’s 
fall. 

Death (namely, entered into the world). Ex 
planations: 1. Physical death (Chrysostom, Augus¬ 
tine, Calov., Meyer. Reference to Gen. ii. 17; iii 
19);* 2 . Spiritual death (Pelagius); 3. Physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death ; or the collected evil re¬ 
sult of sin (Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck [Philippi, 
Schmid, Jon. Edwards, Alford, Stuart, Hodge]). 
This is no doubt correct, for physical death in itself 
has no biblical and ethical significance (see Rom. 
viii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 56 ; James i. 15). 

[The Bible uniformly connects sin and death as 
cause and effect; comp. Gen. ii. 17; Ezek. xviil 4 
( 44 The soul that sinneth, it shall die ”); Jer. tttL 
80 ; Rom. vi. 16, 21 , 24 ; vii. 10 ; viii. 18; James L 
15, Ac. 44 Jeder Siinden/all says Dr. Nitzsch, 44 ist 
ein Todesfall , und jeder Fortschritt in der bunds 
ein neves Sterben .” Without sin, there would be 
neither spiritual nor physical death. This was sym- 
bolically intimated by the tree of life in paradise, of 
which fallen man was forbidden to eat, 44 lest he live 
for ever.” Adam, if he had not sinned, might have 
passed to higher forms of life, but without a violent 
separation of body and soul, without being 44 un 
clothed,” but by being 44 clothed upon ” (2 Cor. v. 
2-4), or, in the beautiful figure of the Rabbins , 44 by 
a kiss of the Almighty.” Death and li fe are very 
deep and comprehensive terms in the Scriptures, and 
the connection must decide whether all, or which 
of the meanings are exclusively or prominently kept 
in view. There are three kinds of death : ( 1 .) The 
death of the soul (1 John iii. 14; comp. Matt, viii 
22; Eph. ii. 1), which is properly the first and im- 
mediate effect of sin, since sin is a separation of the 
soul from God, the fountain of life; ( 2 .) The death 
of the body (Rom. v. 10 ; Matt. xx. 18; xxvi. 66 
John xi. 4, 18 ; Acts xiii. 28; Phil. L 20; ii. 81 
which is the culmination and end of all physical 
malady and evil in this world; (3.) the vernal 
death of soul and body (Rom. i. 32; 2 Cor. iii. 16; 
vii. 10 ; James v. 20 ; 1 John v. 16), which is also 
called the second death, 6 &avaroq 6 dti'rrpos’ (in 
the Apoc. ii. 11; xx. 6 , 14; xxi. 8 ). In our pas¬ 
sage (as also Rom. vii 21, 28 ; vii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 10 ), 
6 fIdvctTOi; is as comprehensive as tj cx/faprta, ill 
cause, and as r\ ton}, its opposite. It embraces all 
rhysical and moral evil , as the penal consequence of 
sin; it is death temporal and spiritual, viewed as 
one united power and principle ruling over the hu¬ 
man race. That the Apostle meant physical death, 
is clear from ver. 14, and from bis unmistakable ref 

* [Gen. ii. 17, where death is mentioned for the fim 
time, speaks rather for a more comprehensive view, see 
below, sub (3); sinoe the first parents were threatened with 
the penalty of death to be inflicted on the very day of their 
foil, and long before ’heir physical death.—P. 8.1 
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crence to Gen. ii.lv; uL 8,19; while from vers. 
17, 18, 21 , we maj infer that he had also in mind 
spiritual and eternal death, as the contrast to eternal 
me, Zwjj cxitmoc, in which the Scripture idea of 
Uft culminates, as the idea of death culminates in 
eternal damnation. Ewald has an excellent note on 
this passage (Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus , p. 
878): “ Paul knew that, notwithstanding; the words 
Gen. !i. 17, Adam did not literally die immediately 
after his sin; consequently he must mean by death 
that entire inner corruption (jenes game innere Ver- 
derben) by which even the physical death only be¬ 
comes true death; just as, on the other hand, he 
ascribes true life to the genuine Christians even now 
before the resurrection of the body. All this is so 
well founded in his constant use of language, that it 
needs no explanation.” Comp, also the remarks of 
Philippi in loc ., and Cremer, BibL Theol. Wbrterbuch, 
sub &ararog, p. 282: “ Daker ist To d zusammenfas- 
tender Ausdruck fur die gesammtc gkrichtlichk 
Conseqcknz der Sun^e, Rom. v. 12, 14, 17, 21 ; vi. 
16; James v. 20 , in tcelchem dies durch die Sunde 
bedingte Hebei tick concentrirt , eynon. Verderben , 
dntoXna.” —P. S.1 

And so (death) passed upon all men. The 
second ^dmros was left out probably because 
dsqX&tv would be referred equally to sin and 
death. But both are comprehended in the Bavatog 
in its spiritual character. The SUq/sa&cu denotes 
the extension, the universal progress; though a 
germ-like development is not contained in the word, 
but in the thing itself [oDtw? (< demzufolge , der- 
gestdt, consequently) connects the universal reign of 
death, chronologically and logically, with the uni¬ 
versal reign of sin, as its preceding cause. Some 
make xcu ovroig, and thus, equivalent, by trans¬ 
position, to oiVoi xcu, so also , and regard this as 
the apodosis of the first clause of the twelfth verse; 
but this is entirely ungrammatical, and inconsistent 
with the main object of this section, which is to 
draw a parallel, not between Adam and his poster¬ 
ity, or sin and death, but between Adam and Christ. 
—tig ndvxag or &odtnovg, upon all men , is 
equivalent to the preceding xoapog, but differs from 
it “ as the concrete parts from the abstract whole; 
and StiQXHT&cU' differs from tigiq/str&ou as the 
going from house to house differs from entering a 
town;” De Wette. Luther well translates dsrjl- 
&tr: ist dwrchgedrungen, passed through and per¬ 
vaded, as a destructive and desolating power.— 
P. &] 

In such a manner that [solcherweise dass , or, 
on the ground that; better: inasmuoh as]. 
iv* o> (= iff o Ig) is as much as ini to/tw or*. 
It can therefore mean here: on the ground* that; 
dwm, propter ea quod (Meyer); under the suppo¬ 
sition that (Baur); on condition that (Rothe); in 
conformity wi»r* ft, that. Tholuck [p. 284] favors 
the meaning because , with reference to 2 Cor. v. 4; 
Phil iii. 12 ; yet he makes the because relative, and 
translates, so far as they all. 

fit is almost unanimously agreed now, that i<f 
£, for which the Greeks generally use the plural, 
itf olg (propter ea quod), has here the sense of a 
conjunction, and that £ is the neuter, not the mas¬ 
culine to be referred back either to tig dvBgomoq 
(with Augustine, some Roman Catholics, older Luther¬ 
ans and Calvinists), or to Bavaroq (with Glockler, 
Hofmann). It can mean neither in quo, b £ (Au- 
gustine), nor per quern , 61 ov (Grotius), nor prop¬ 
ter quern or cum quo , 61 or or evr £ (Chrysostom, 
12 


Theophylact, (Ecumenlus, Eisner). But it must be 
resolved either into ini rovro> oxjTt, ea conditions 
ut, ea rations ut , unter der Vorausxeteung , un'er der 
ntiheren Bestimmthcit dass , on the presupposition, 
on the definite ground that, on condition that (so 
Rothe, in a learned and subtle discussion, 1. c. pp 
17-88, and Schmid, BibL Theo(. des N. T1 , ii. 26f 
f.); or into ini roinot or* = dum (Thomas Magis 
ter and Phavorinus : iq> w, avri rov 6tort), prop 
ter id quod, auf Grand dessen dass , darutn dass 
veil, on this account that, because ; comp. 2 Cor. v 
4; Phil. iii. 12, and classical passages quoted M 
Meyer, p. 204 f. (so Fritzscbe, Rom. 1. 299 sq., M< y 
er, Tholuck, Philippi, Winer, Or mm., p. 868, who 
are followed, without further discussion, by Alford, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart and Hodge). Tbs 
latter explanation gives the plain sense, that th* 
universal reign of death is caused by universal sin, 
while Rothe’s explanation conveys the more subtle 
idea that the actual sin of individuals is a conge 
quence of the same proceeding by which death, 
through Adam’s sin, passed upon all men, or that 
the sin of Adam has caused the sin of all others in 
inseparable connection with death. I prefer the 
translation, so far as, inasmuch as, which gives good 
sense in all the Pauline passages (2 Cor. v. 4: ty 
ip ov &iXoptv ixdvoao&cu, aXU intv6v<raaflcu; 
Phil, iii 12: iff p xc si xar*Xij<p&qv). It is not so 
much a causal, as a qualifying and conditioning con¬ 
junction (a relative or modified or*), which m our 
passage shows more clearly the connection of death 
with sin. It implies that a moral participation of all 
men in the sin of Adam is the medium or cause of 
their death; just as faith ou our part is the moral 
condition of our participation in Christ’s life. It is 
unfavorable to the doctrine of a gratuitous impute 
tion. The legal act of imputation is not arbitrary 
and unconditioned, but rests on a moral ground and 
an objective reality.—P. S.] 

[AJ1 sinned (not, have sinned, E. Y.\ nav 
tf? qpaqxov. The aor. II. presents the sinning 
of all as a historical fact, or a momentary action of 
the past; comp, dnl&avov, in ver. 15 ; ol navrtg 
dni&arov, 2 Cor. v. 14; and especially Rom. iii. 
28, where precisely the same phrase occurs: “all 
sinned,” as in one act (in Adam), and consequently 
became sinners (comp. Textual Note *, p. 128). Some 
take the aorist in the sense of the perfect rjf*a(jxr r 
xowr* = Inf dfJtaQriar tiai ; but the aorist was cho- 
sen with reference to the past event of Adam’s fall, 
which was at the same time virtually the fall of the 
human race as represented by him, and germinally 
contained in him.* 'Apaqrdvtsr cannot mean : to 
be, or, to become sinfril (= dftaqxotXbv nvcu, or, y/y. 
vttr&cu), although this is the necessary result of the 
first sinful act; still less, to suffer the punishment 
of sin; but it means real, actual sinning. In what 
sense ? The choice in the following list lies between 
interpretations (4) and (6), which are both equnllj 
consistent with the natural grammatical sense of 
qpaqxor ; while the other interpretations are more 
or less strained or false.—P. S.1 

Explanations of nctrrtg ijpaqrov: 

(1.) In quo, namely, in Adam, the whole rate 

# [Winer, p. 359, denies that the aorist is ever oonfonni- 
ed with the perfect Even in Luke i. 1 (fcr«v elprtaav ); Job* 
xvii. 4 (tt&otra, irtXtimoa ); Phil. iii. 12 (iXafiov), ana simi¬ 
lar eases, the action is related simply as passed. The per¬ 
fect expresses the past action in its relation to the present, 
so that the result of the motion is generally, though net 
necessarily (see Krfiger, 151, and "Winer, 264), supposed U 
be continued.—P. 8.1 
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sinned. (Origen,* Chrysostom,f Theophylaot, Augus¬ 
tine X [Beza, Brenz, Buoer, Este, Erasmus Schmid], 
and, as probably 44 the last among Protestant exposi¬ 
tors” [?], Benjamin Carpzov, 1768). § The suppo¬ 
sition here is the organic unity of the human race. 

(2.) Because all have become sinful [vitiaii sunt, 
peccatore$ facti sunt ]—that is, sinners by original 
•in (Calvin, Melanchtnon, Flatt).| 

(8.) Metonymically, because all have been pun- 


* [Origen taught a personal fell of all men in a pre- 
aristent stale. In Ep. ad Rom. (Opp. iv. p. 646) : 44 Si Levi 
in lumbis Abrahm fuisse perhibetur, mulio magi* homines in 
kmbis erant Adas, cum adhuc axel in paradiso, el omnes homi¬ 
nes cum ipso vel in ipso expulsi sunt de paradiso,”— P. 8.1 

♦ [Chrysostom ( uomilia JT.) explains rather loosely and 
Superficially: n M ianv, y wAyres rfixaprov; mk'kov 
■ w w o y , mu oi pif 4>ay6vTet avb row tvXov yev6v<uriv i( 
imivov wdtrres (hnqrol, i 44 by the fall of Aaam, even 
those who did not eat of the forbidden tree have all become 
mortal. 0 This is all he says, and then he passes imme¬ 
diately to rer. 13.—P. 8.) 

1 [Augustine, following the wrong translation of the 
Vulgate —in quo-— used this passage as an argument for the 
doctrine of original sin and the fell of the human race in 
Adam. De pecc. mer. et rem. iii. 7 : 44 In Adorno omnss 
tunc peccaverunf, quando in ejus nature, ilia insila vi qua 
eos gxgnert poterai, adhuc omnes ills units fuerunt.” Contra 
Jut. T. 12: 44 Puerunt omnes rations seminis in lumbis A da mi 
quando dam not us sst. . . . quemadmodum fuerunt Israelites 
in lumbis Abrahse, quando decimalus tst ,” Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
De Civitate Dei , 1. xiii. c. 14: 44 Omnes mini fuimus in illo 
uno, quando omnes fuimus ills unus , qui per feminnm lap¬ 
sus est in peccatum. . . . Nondum erat nobis singilkitim 
ereata et distribute forma, in qua singuli viveremut ; sed 
jam natura erat seminalis , ex qua propagaremuri . e., 
44 the form in which we were to live, as individuals, had 
not yet been created and assigned to ns, but that seminal 
nature was already in existence, from which we were to be 
propagated.’* From this last passage it is evident that 
Augustine did not teach, as he is sometimes misrepresent¬ 
ed. a personal, and conscious coexistence and coagency of 
Adam's posterity in Adam and his fell (which involves the 
oontradiction of an existence before existence), but simply 
a potential or germinal coexistence. The genus homo or 
human nature which he represented, was not a receptacle 
of millions of human beingB, but a single, simple essence, 
which became manifold by propagation. As in the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ we distin¬ 
guish tstveem nature and person, so also here. Our hu¬ 
man nature was on trial in Adam, and fell in him ; conse¬ 
quently we all fell as partaking of that nature, and share 
in his guilt. This seems to me to he Augustine's view. 
Kstius, one of the best Roman Catholic oommentators, 
gives the same interpretation on the basis of the Vulgate 
translation : 44 Dicun'ur omnes prccassc in Adam, tanquam 
in prni’ .pio et radict totiux generis, quoniam in lumbis ejus 
erant , quando ills peccabat.” Then, after quoting several 
passages from Aug., he continues, in explanation of the 
Augustinian theory : 44 Id vero sic intelligt: quia tunc quan¬ 
do Me propria voluntate peccavit, in quo tanquam in prin- 
tipio generis, omnes erant, causa data est, per quam deiuerps 
univerrum genus injlceretur , et singuli constiluerentur pecca- 
tcres , videlicet a suo quisque pcccato, quod ex ilia origins con¬ 
tra her rt ; quomodo , si pater attaminalus lepra filto* gignat 
kprosos, dicentur JUii facti leprosi a patre, licet unusquisque 
suam ex illo conirahat Upram .” This, in a certain sense, is 
theologically true, but exegetically false— i. e., the doctrine 
,f original sin, or to till depravity as derived from Adam, is 
implied in the whole passage, especially in wdertv q/uutprov, 
hut not in ty* <p. For ty* <g is not equivalent to iy (see 
above); avOpdurov is too fer separated from the relative <£, 
and tne who’e phrase, ifiaprdveiv ew£ ruo, meaning, to sin 
in some one, or by one, is without example. For a modifica¬ 
tion of the Augustinian interpretation, see (4) below.—P. S.J 

f [Sam. J. Baird, Rlohim Revealed, Philad. 1860, p. 417, 
defends the same view ; taking ty’ w = iy <5, as in ver. 14; 
Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 25 ; iy r«j> A Sdfi, 1 Cor. xv. 22.—P. 8.] 

I [Melanchthon : 44 Omnes habent peccatum, scilicet prav- 
iiatrm propagatam et reatum.” Calvin: “ Ncmpe,, inquit, 
quoniam omnes peecavimus. Pcrro islud peccare est corrup¬ 
tee esse et vitiosos. IUa enim na'uralis pravitas, quam e 
matrix utero afferimus, tame/si non ita cilo fructus suns edit, 
peccatum tamen est coram Domino , et ejus ultionem meretur. 
Atque hoc est peccatum, quod vocant naturals.” Aooording 
bo Calvin, then, the inherent, hereditary depravity derived 
from Adam is the reason why all die. This interpretation 
la not only ungrammatical, since iftaprdvsiy cannot mean, 
lo become corrupt, but it also vitiates the analogy between 
Adam and Christ—P. 8.] 


ished as sinners, or are involved in the ooneeqneneei 
of the fell (Chrysostom,* Grotius,| Arminiana and 
Socinians [and ti&lvinista o* the Federal school, Mae 
knight, Hodge] )4 

(4.) Some supply evoi\ ddamo peocanU after 
iq> J) (Pareus, and others; Bengel, Olshauaen, AcA 
Philippi, p. 179 : 44 We mu*t mentally supply is 
'Atop, or more specifically, Adamo peccante, to 
qnaQTov.” Meyer, likewise, 44 because all sinned 
when Adam sinned, in and with him i ” 1 Oor n 


* [*Ef hesiyov vdme $yqroi.— P. 8J 
t. [Grotiua: panam lucre, to suffer punishment. Hi tp 
peals to Gen. xxxi. 36; Job vi 24; 1 Kings i. Si, far this me¬ 
tonymy of the effect. «>’ y he takes = through. wham. TV 
same interpretation is more fully defended by WL'ltby, ai 
Armini&i., on Rom. v. 19. -P. S.J 

t [Meyer calls this interpretation vheer ungramxnatioa] 
arbitrariness (nur sprachwtdrige Wild-uhr) ; for feMprs* 
means, they sinned, and nothing else (p. 204). Nevertheless, 
it is defended by Dr. Hodge, of Prinoeton, even in the revised 
edition of his Comm. (p. 236 ff.), with a dagiee of dogmatic 
positi veness, as if there could he no doubt about it He hold! 
that all men sinned in Adam merely in a representative or pu¬ 
tative, not in any real sense, and that ^fiaproy has the passive 
meaning: they became legally guilty, and were regarded and 
treated as sinners on aooount of Adam’s sin by virtue of s 
natural and federal relationship between Adam and his 
posterity. 44 The only possible way,” he ssiys, 44 in which 
all men can be said to have sinned m Adam, u putatively.” 
[This is begging the question.] “Ilis act, for some good 
and proper reason [?], was regarded ns their act just as the 
act of an agent is regarded as the act of his principal, or 
the act of a representative as that of his constituents ” 
[although in this case they never elected him]. 44 The act 
of the one legally binds the other. It is, in the eye 
law and justice, their act” But dfLaprdvsiv never has this 
meaning of putative sinning. It Is obviously impossible 
iu ifiagrjc’ayras, ver. 14. In the parallel passage, iii. 23, 
Hodge himself understands it of actual sinning ( 4t all have 
sinned, and are sinners , or, all sinned ,” p. 140). The twi 
solitary passages which he quotes from the Septu&gini 
(Gen. xliii. 9. comp. xliv. 32 : riyMmycaK fcrojuuu, and I 
Aings i. 21: ic6pe9a . . . apt^rwAoi, ». in the view ol 
the reigning prince), are neither parallel nor d« drive, as 
has often been shown by older commentators. When 
Hodge confidently appeals to the authority of ‘‘theolo¬ 
gians of every grade and class of doctrine, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Lutherans, and Rationalists,” in fevor of his 
interpretation (p. 241), he is greatly mistaken. I know 
of no n oent commentator of note, German or English, 
who agrees with him on this point. Philippi and Words* 
worth, whom he quotes on his side, hold the realistio Au¬ 
gustinian view (whioh Hodge repudiates as nonsense. Sea 
next foot-note.) So does even Robert Haldane, the most 
rigorous Scotch Oalvinistio commentator on the Romans, 
woo says (p. 211 of the Amer. edition) : 44 Adam’s sin was 
as truly the sin of every one of bfe j- >sterity, as if it had 
been personally committed by him. It is only in this 
way tnat all oould be involved In its consequence. Be¬ 
sides, it is only in this light that it is illastrativi- of jus¬ 
tification by Christ Believers truly die wilh Christ, and 
pay the debt in Him by their union or oneness with Him. 
It belongs not to ns to inquire how these things can be. 
Wo reodve them on the testimony of God.” . . . 44 If God 
denis with men as sinners on soemmt of Adam’s sin, then 
it is self-evident that they are sinners on that account. The 
just God could not deal with men os dinners on any aooount 
which did not make them truly smnei-s.” The metonymi¬ 
cal interpretation arose from opposition to the doctrine oi 
original sin. Hodge tries to defend tne dogma of impu¬ 
tation on a Socinian exegesis. But by rejecting the real¬ 
istic theory of a participation of Adam's posterity in his 
fell, he loses the basis for a just imputation, and resolves 
it into a legal fiction. Only a sinful and guilty beiug can 
he the subject of the displeasure of a righteous and holy 
God. We do not object to the doctrine of imputation in 
itself, hut simply to that form of it which ignores or 
denies the vital nature of our connection with Adam and 
with Christ, as plainly taught in this whole section. 
Adam is our natural representative de facto as well as 
de jure. He is the root of humanity, and his fell affected 
the stock, and every branoh, by the inherent law of 
ganic life-union. 44 Not Adam’s transgression outwardly 
reckoned, but Adam’s rinfnlness and mortality inwardly 
communicated or imparted,” are the chief points of oom* 
parison, and placed in contrast with the righteousness and 
life of Christ, with whom we hold even a mo*^ intimat# 
life-union by faith, than with Adam bv sin.—P. *.i 
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12 [Ir reS 'Adapt nameq am&njaxoixjrr] has been 
•Ueced as proof of this.* 

(6.) The expression most be understood of the per¬ 
sonal sins of individuals (Reiefae, Ruckert, De Wette, 
Tlioluck [Fritasche, Baur, Van Hengel, Stuart], 

* [This interpretation, whioh Dr. Lange treats rather 
too severely, agree* theologically with Augustine’s (No. 1). 
\ though it differs from it grammatically. It is defended 
by two of the ablest modern commentators, Philippi, and 
'm recent editions) by Meyer. Philippi, whom Dr. Hodge 

theory (see the preceding note), says, after cntidsii g other 
views: M Wir werden aeshalb mil Nothwendigkeit mu der- 
jenigen Auffauung MwrkckgefQhrt , welche, obgltich tit von 
den neutron Autlegem ayfgegebcn ist (ygl. jedoch OUhauten) 
und ftmliegend erscheint, dennoch cue n&dute, eirfachste 
und natArlichste id, B* id ndml.ch tu jpapror ivt Oe- 
danken: ir *A6Ap, oder noch prdciser : 4 Adamo peccan « 
U * mu erg&nwen. 4 Non agitur dt ptccaio singulorum pro- 
prio, 9 sagt Bengel, 4 Omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccant*,' 
tder, wit Koppe es ausdrQckt, 'ipso adu quo peccavit Ada - 
mue.' Dajkr tpricht auch der momtn/ane Sinn de$ Aoristes 
V/LupTor. Der Tod id mu Alien hindurchoednmgen-weil 
tie AlU skndigten, alt Adam skndigte, toed m der Sknde 
Adam's Hire eigene S&nde milbeschlossen war. So wkrden 
wir alto dan wesentiichen Sinste nach , wain auch auf an- 
dertm grammatischem Wegt, DU Augustinischb 4 nr quo 
OMKSS Mecca vbbuht,’ wieder oewinnen. Passtnd Idsd tick 
3 Cor. v. \b vergleichen: cl tic i/rip warrur aw4B a- 
rer, ipa ot wdrrtt iwiBaror, wotu wir hier dm 
entsprechenden OegensatM m . cl dt vvlp ndvrur rjpap- 
rtr, apa oi wdrree Ijpapro v Anden. Wtefemerhier 

dem ApaprAvct r , so ist 1 Kor. xv. 22 von dan art* 
fr^ccctv Alter ir t« *A 6dp die Rede. Drr Apostel 
stelU demnach die Menscheitss&nde als oiyeciiv in Adam be- 
schiossen dar , gerode so wit er die MenschheitsprreclUigkeU 
als oitfectiv in Christo beschiossen denJct, und die Parallele 
trhd't nun erst die rechic Prdcision und pladische Anschau- 
lichkrit." Meyer, who Is misrepresented by Dr. Hodge (p. 
233) as charging Paul with forgetfulness in stating what is 
not tr le In point of fact, holds the same Augustinian view, 
and stated it plainly not only in the fourth edition (1866, p. 
201). but in tno third (1869, p. 187% and even in the second 
edition (1854, ten years before the appearanoe of Hodge’s 
revision!) as follows: 4< (i$* y wdrrte jjpapr ov) auf 
Gkuxd dbsbbk bass, d. A., win alls sukdiotbn, ndm - 
tick (beachte den momentanen Sinn dee Aor.) als durch den 
Binen die SQnde in die Welt eintrat. Weil, als Adam sHn- 
Jigte, alls Mcnschen in und mil ihm , dan Verlreler dor 
gonten Menschheit (nicht: 4 kxsmplo Adami ,* Pslao.% ge- 
mndigt haben, ist der Tod, welcher durch die in die Welt Qt- 
ki/mmene Sbnde in die Well learn , vermdge dieses ursdehliehen 
Ziuanuasenhanges der, durch Adam in's Vorhandtnstin gelre- 
Unen Sknde und det Todes auf alls verbreilet warden. 
Alls warden durch Adam's Fall s'erblich , wed dieses Ot- 
Hkndigthaben Adam's tin Ges&ndigthaben Allbr war. mit- 
hm ry row irb f vapaMTufiari oi sroAAot aw4- 
Oar or, ver. 16. So &es allerdinas in Adam brgrUndet 
doss Alle sterben (ir r<5 *A6Ap rarrtt dwoBrqoicov- 
ot r, 1 Kor. sv. 22% well ndmlich , als Adam s&ndigte, Alle 
silndigten, AUe als dpaprwAol Kartor6 lBt\o nr (ver. 
19% und somit der durch seine S&nde eingelcommene Tod 
Iceinen verechonen leann The same Interpretation is sub- 
sfantially adopted by the best English commentators of the 
age. Alford says: 44 All sinned in the seed, as planted in 
the nature by the sin of our forefather, and in the fruit , as 
developed by each conscious responsible individual in his 
own prmetioe. . . . Observe how entirely this assertion of 
the Apostle contradicts the Pelagian or individualistic view 
of men, that each is a separate creation from God, existing 
solely on his own exclusive responsibility, and affirms the 
Angustinian or realistic view, that all are evolved by 
God’s appointment from an original stock, and, though in¬ 
dividually responsible, are generically involved in the cor¬ 
ruption and condemnation of their original.” Words¬ 
worth : u Observe the aorist tense, qpnptor, they all sinned; 
that is, at a particular time. And when was that! Doubt¬ 
less, at the $all. All mm tinned in Adam’s sin. All fell 
in his fall. All men were that one man, Adam (Augustine). 
All men were in him, as a river is in its souroe, and as a 
free is in its root We are all by nature in the first Adam, 
ee we are all by grace in the second Adam, Christ” Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson: 44 All sinned virtually when Adam 
sinned, because in him their nature became sinful.” 

This good orthodox interpretation, supported by the 
most respectable array of authorities from Augustine and 
the Re for mers down to Philippi and Meyer, Dr. Hodge 
mils mystic and pantheistic nonsense, which “ does not 
rise even to the dignity of a contradiction, and has no 
mean ng at all;” adding: 44 It is a monstrous evil to 
mas* the Rible oontiadici the common sense und oom- 


and others).* Meyer cells this interpretation false 
in view of the many millions of children who hav* 
not yet sinned f [i. oommitted actual transgre* 
sionj. Tholuck refers to the dispotition of childrei 
to an [which, however, is inconsistent with tjpau 
rov.—r. 8.]. But he who finds no difficulty n 
conceiving that children sinned in Adam, shook 
find less difficulty in thinking that they sinned in 
the womb of their mother, and least difficulty is 
sinking their individuality in the solidarity of theb 
sinful ancestry. Meyer objects farther,* that the 
view that the death of individuals is the result of 
their personal sins, would vitiate and even contradict 
the whole parallel between Adam and Christ 14 For 
as the iin of Adam brought death to all (therefor* 
not their self-committed sin), so the obedience of 
Christ (not their own virtue) brought life to all 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22).” $ Thus an absolute natural 
necessity prevailed on both sides! The proper con¬ 
sideration of the parallel, on the contrary, leads to 
this conclusion: As in the actual appropriation of 
the merits of Christ a personal ethical appropriation 


mon consciousness of men” (p. 286). We hold that all 
men sinned in Adam, not indeed personally by conscious 
actual transgression (which Augustine never said or 
meant; see the passages quoted in the third foot-note 
on p. 178), but virtually or potentially: in other words, 
that Adam fell, not as an individual simply, but as the real 
representative head of the human race, and that his fall 
vitiated human nature itself, and prospectively his whole 
posterity. In the same manner in which the disease of the 
germ and root will affect the tree and branches proceeding 
from it. This may be uncommon sense (as is the whole fifth 
chapter ot Romans% but it is certainly no nonsense. The 
human race is not a sandheap, but an organic unity ; and 
only on the ground of such a vital unity, as distinct from 
a mechanical or merely federal unity, can we understand 
and defend the doctrine of original sin, the imputation oi 
Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness. Without an 
actual co mmuni on of life, imputation is an arbitrary legal 
arrangement. We readily admit that the Augustinian 
view is liable to objections (see Lange’s and our strictures 
in Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 2 and 8% but it Is far prefera¬ 
ble to the legsl fiction theory.—P. 8.] 

* [So Theodoret : ov yip rl jr too wpowdropoe Afiop/rimt 
AAAd TTjy oI*War Ikootov Wyrrat row garArov rbr Spor. 
Pelagias may be ranked here, for in his brief comments on 
Romans he explains ty* wdme fjuapror : 44 In to quod 
omnes peccaverunt, exemplo Adse peccant or u per imita • 
tionem,'* in opposition to “ per propagationem." Julian oi 
Eclanum, the ablest champion ot Pelagian ism, takes idt 
<2 in the sense of premier quod (Aug. Contra Jul. vi. 76; 
6p. imperf. ii. 66). But both denied orieinal sin, whioh 
may be held in perfect consistency with this interpreta¬ 
tion of rjfLoprov. Among American oommentators it is ad¬ 
vocated especially by Barnes and Stuart. We quote from 
Moses 8tuart: 44 There remains, therefore, only the first 
plain and simple method of interpretation, vis., all men 
have sinned in their own persons; all men have them¬ 
selves incurred the guilt of sin, and so subjected themselves 
to its penaltv ; or at least, all men are themselves sinner*, 
and so are liable to death.” Prof. Dwight, in his article 
against Hodge, seems to adopt this view: taking, however 
Ittapror in a semi-figurative sense, 44 so that Paw conceives 
of our individual, personal sinning, as summed up and 
centred in Adam, not because we sinned either really ox 
putatively when he did, but because, when be sinned, the 
whole future results were then made certain, and so, in a 
sense, were accomplished” (1. c. p. 660).—P. 8.] 

t _[The German original reads : 44 Dagegen sagt Meyer, 
dot Wort paste nicht auf die gesQndigt kabenden Kinder ,*• 
children who have sinned , instead of 44 in Belreff der viebtn 
MWionen koch kicht geskndigt habenden K" (see Meyer, 
p. 203). The printer’s omission of noch nicht, not yet, makes 
sad work here with the argument, and caused some per¬ 
plexity to the translator. Platt, and others, raised the 
same objection to the above interpretation, vis., that it 
would inolude infants among actual sinners, whioh is not 
true. Hodge, p. 232 f., urges five argument* against it— 
P. 8.] 

t [So also Hodge: 44 It would make the Apostle leach 
that, as all men die because they personally sin, so all mea 
live because they are personally and inherently righteous 
This is contrary not only to this whole passapo. bnt to al’ 
Paul’s teaching, and to the whole gcspel. — P. 8 . 
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takes place by faith, so in the actual sharing in the 
guilt of Adam does an ethical participation by un¬ 
belief take place (see Rom. xi. 32) It is a great 
error to imagine that, in order to avoid the Pelagian 
heresy, we must cast ourselves into the arms of the 
Augustinian theory, and do violence to the plain 
text This is done by Beza, Calvin, Philippi, and 
lleyer. though by each in a different way. 

( 6 .) The i<p w is understood as causa finaUs: 
tnto which, viz., death or punishment; thus mak¬ 
ing ini to mark the end, or consequence, to which 
tuning came. (Venema, Schmid, Glockler, and 
Ewald [formerly, not now].)* Meyer observes, 
that this teiic view implies a necessary, though not 
intended effect, in accordance with the idea of fate. 

( 1 .) Hofmann: Under whose (death’s) dominion 
they amned. This view might be better supported 
by the thought in Heb. ii. 15, than by the language 
in Heb. ix. 15. Yet it is untenable.f 

( 8 .) Thomasius: Under which relation (namely, 
that sin and death came into the world by one man) 
all sinned, Ac. 

It is evident that the most of these explanations 
are attempts, from doctrinal considerations, to avoid 
the idea of individual personal guilt, and by this 
means a relation, clear enough in itself, is obscured. 
The Apostle’s assumption is the priority of sin in 
relation to death, and the causal connection of the 
two. Accordingly, the meaning is, since sin came 
into the world as an abnormal ethical principle, 
death came into the world with it as the correspond¬ 
ing abnormal physiological principle. Therefore the 
propagation of the abnormal principle of death pre¬ 
supposes the preceding propagation of the principle 
of sin in the real sinning of all. It arises from the 
unity and solidarity of humanity, that certain cases 
—for example, children born dead, or dying [and 
idiots]—do not here come into consideration. The 
definition of the iq> w, under the presupposition that , 
is therefore the most natural. In view of the death 
of innocent children, we may assume different degrees 
of guilt and death: “ in proportion as,” or “ in what 
measure, they all sinned.” 

Ver. 18. For until the law, Ac. ["Axq* 
vap vofiov, — i. e ,, from Adam to the Mosaic 
te^islation, comp. ver. 14 — a,p ay r ia rj v iv 
xoapw. Alford: “How, consistently with chap, 
iv. 15, could all men sin, before the law f This is 
now explained.” But iv. 15 is too far off, and treats 
of notpdfictGiq, not of apayria. yc tp connects this 
verse with navtu; tipagrov, ver. 12.—P. S.] The 
Apostle did not need to show first that the death of 


* (In his Jihrb&rhrr der bib!. Wissenschaft , ii. p. 171, 
Ewald explained, with the rejection of the second 6 Bdva- 
rot : “ und so su alien Menschen durchdrang dab, woraup- 
Hnr alls sffMDiGTRN,” “ and so parsed upon all men that 
unto which all sinned,” viz., death, which in Gen. ii. 17 is 
decreed as the punishment of rin, so that whosoever sins, 
sins unto death—?. must die. But subsequently, in his 
Comm, on the l*au<ine Epistles (1857, p. 827), Ewald trans¬ 
lated : * 4 bopern ulle ttondigten," “ inasmuch as all sinned,” 
and remarks (in a foot-note on p. 373) that this meaning of 
id* £ (as a conjunction) is similar to the preceding ovrtov, 
snowing death to be the consequence of sin.—P. 8.J 

t [Hofmann, tlchriflbrwcis, vol. i. p. 529, 2d ed., takes 
kxi as a preposition of t me, and refers to the preceding 
dirwrot (which is wanting in several M88.) in the sense: 
bet d>ssen Vorh-mdrnsein , l. e., during the reign of death nil 
Binned. He quotes, in support, Heb. ix. 15: oi ivl rjj 
tffmrn SuxS^kjj vapafidaut. But this simple and almost 
trivial idea could have been expressed much more clearly. 
The interpretation of Thomasius (sub 8) resembles that of 
Hofmann, except that he takes <2 as neuter: bcim Vorhan- 
densein welches Verhditnissej. But the preceding words 
pionounce a fact, not an abstract relation. Oomp. Meyer, 
p 206.—P. 8.1 


all was grounded in Adam’s sin (Meyer); thit hi 
could presuppose from Jewish and Christian know] 
edge. But he proves rather that the actual extra 
sion of death took place always under the suppo¬ 
sition of preceding sin in the world. Therefore hil 
first proposition : Even in the period between Aoarc 
and Moses, sin was universal in the world. It wai 
indeed not imputed, not placed directly in the igiit 
of the conscious judgment of God, because the law, 
as the rule of conduct and the accuser, was not yet 
present. But, indirectly, i.s presence was made uuni 
fest by its effect, the despotic government of death; 
although a transgression in such a definite way as 
that committed by Adam could not occur in the pe 
riod designated (notwithstanding many analogies: 
Cain, the Cainites, Ham, Ishmael, Esau). Even the 
transgression again made manifest by the Mosaic law 
does not remove the great antagonism by which, in 
principle, sin and death proceeded from Adam, thf 
type of Christ, the antitype, from whom, in prin 
ciple, righteousness and life proceded. Meyer sup¬ 
poses the Apostle to say: “ The death of individu¬ 
als, which passed also upon those who have not 
sinned, as Adam did, against a positive command¬ 
ment, cannot be derived from sin committed before 
the law, because, the law not being present, the im 
putation was wanting [absolutely ?]; and the con¬ 
clusion which Paul draws therefrom, is, that it is by 
Adam’s sin (not by individual sins) that death has 
been produced ” (!). Now, how does this agree with 
the history of the Deluge, and of Sodom and Go 
morrah ? Here, definite death is everywhere traced 
to definite offences. Tboluck’s view of the connec¬ 
tion [p. 238 ff.] is similar to Meyer’s. The most of 
the later commentators, on the contrary, properly 
regard vers. 18 and 14 as an argument for ndrrt$ 
rov (Riickert, De Wette, Neander, and others; 
and formerly Diodorus, Calvin, and others). Calov. 
has correctly concluded: Since they were punished 
because of sin, they must have had some law.* 

But sin is not imputed [reckoned, in Rch- 
nung gebracht, 'Apaqria ovx lAAoytfrcx»l. 
(Philem. ver. 18 [text. rec .] is the only other place).f 
Meyer explains: Is brougnt to account by God for 
punishment [trir<f in Rechnung gebracht , viz., zur 
Bestrafung\ His citation (chap. iv. 15) is sufficient 
to correct him. It is with the vopos, and the con¬ 
sciousness of it, that the apotgxia (which is also 
transgression, according to the measure of the natu¬ 
ral conscience) first receives the impressed charac¬ 
ter of conscious transgression, naqatfairu;, and there¬ 
with the is first finished by the xcct toyatsoQu* 
of the vopo<;. Therefore even the sin of the gen¬ 
erations before the flood was not yet definitely set¬ 
tled by its overthrow (1 Peter in. 20 ; iv. 6); there¬ 
fore the people of Sodom and Gomorrah were guilty 
of leas sin than the contemporaries of Jesus. The 
iXXoynv of sin constitutes therefore the reverse ode 
of the XoyuKTfra* tie; dtxcuoavrrjv ; it does not de¬ 
note any preliminary attribution, but the final impu¬ 
tation, or settlement.—Explanations: Is not tm- 
puted, a. By God ; (1.) Not in general (the Deluge 

* [Hodge makes the whole doctrine and argument el 
the Apostle to be, ** that there are penal evils which gosm 
upon men antecedent to any transgressions of their own • 
and as the infliction of those evils implies a violation of 
law, it follows that they are regarded and treated as sinners 
on the ground of the disobedience oj another” (p. 252).—P. 8.; 

t [Outride of these two passages in the New Testament 
the word, according to Meyer, occurs but *n<v, via, ii 
Bceokh, Inscript . i. p. 850, A. 35. It means cr Aov^ ttWra/ 
AoYtf«r0<u, to rtekon in, to put to one's or mint. —1\ 8J 
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flodom and Gomorrah, Ac- were exceptions); ( 2 .) 
Hot in the usual manner of sin (Bengel: peccatum 
non notat scelera insignia [qualia Sodomites ante 
Mori* tempora luerunt , sed malum commune] ); (8.) 
The Arminians: the &dvaxoq was only natural evil; 
(4.) Oalov n better than all: the word must be un¬ 
derstood only hypothetically. The men of the ante- 
Mnsaic period also had a kind of law. b. By man 
(Ambrose, Augustine, Theodore Mopsvestia, Lu¬ 
ther: 44 Sin is not minded,” man achtet ihrer nichC). 
*. Zwingli: By the human judge. Altogether for¬ 
eign to the context. Hofmann: the proposition laid 
down refers only to humanity in general, and not to 
Individuals. This is a modification of Schleiermach- 
er*s representation of penal justice.—We must add 
the remark, that the imputing judge is God, but that, 
in the imputation, the human knowledge of the 
na^dfituru; in the light of the judgment is to be 
taken fully into consideration. [Alford explains 
ALL, M reckoned, 'set down a* transgression ’— 
4 put in formal account , 1 by Ood. In the case of 
those who bad not the written law, doa^xia is not 
formally reckoned as j laqd^aa^ set over against 
the command; but, in a certain sense, as distinctly 
proved, chap, it 9-16, it t# reckoned , and they are 
condemned for it.”—P. S.] 

When there is np law [pij orxoq ro- 
fioi'l. Not: Where the law is not . [So Alford, 
and those who refer roftoq to the Mosaic law exclu¬ 
sively.—P. S.] The Apostle appears to lay down 
the proposition in the form of a general maxim 
( u where there is no accuser, there is no judge ”) in 
order to suggest the idea of degrees of legality and 
imputation (see the explanation of Calov.). Here, 
too, Meyer would relieve the death of the genera¬ 
tions before Moses from being caused by individual 
sin (see, on the contrary, Ps. xc.). We say, with 
chap. i. 18 if., that the falling of those generations 
into sin was, in general, a great judgment of God; 
but an ethical because [i. 19] always precedes. 

Ver. 14. Nevertheless [notwithstanding the 
relative non-imputation of sin] death reigned 
UAXXd Ipaotlt vo f v, emphatically put first, 
o &dra to?1. Dtath , already personified, appears 
here as a ruler, and, according to its nature, as a 
tyrant.* The universal reign of death implies the 
universal reign of sin as its cause, in proof of ver. 
12 (against Meyer and Hofmann). The dominion of 
death embraces not only physical death with all its 
historical terrors, but also the consciousness of death, 
or the sting of death (1 Oor. xv. 56), and the conse¬ 
quence of death, the dreary, wretched existence in 
SheoLf {until) Mwva. = a/p* rofiov^ 

ver. 18. There is no clear difference between 
and a/p*, except that from /faxpo?, etymo¬ 

logically, denotes primarily extension, or length of 
time; a/pt, from axpo?, point of time.—P. S.] 
Even over those, Ac. [xa* lni\ to in; wy 


• rOrlgen : 44 Yidetur Ap, mortem dsseribere velut tyranni 
sbierfus fripremwx.”—P. 8.1 

t [Bengel: 44 Marti adscribitur aaeiruM, ut moans. Heb. 
4L 14. Sans six ullus rex tot rubdiiot habet, quot eel rexes 
mors abstulit. Inmans reanum. Non ext Hebraitmus. Im - 
psrat peceatum: imperat juttilia. u —F. 8.J 

I [B sxtXsisix with M is & Hebraism ( b J ) ; 

soup. Luke L 88; xix. 14; 1 8am. viii. 9, 11; in classic 
Greek it roles the genitive or dative. The preposition sig¬ 
nifies the persons over whom the sovereignty is exercised. 
The second Art before r£ bpoimuan expresses the model to 
whtah the aot is conformed; comp. Art ry fedpon, Luke i. 
11 The whole phrase corresponds to the Hebrew n WlBj 
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dfiaqxyaarxaq ini xf 6/t osWfSats t«< 
7 ict(iafia<j(»q 'Add? 1. Over those who, nnlik* 
Adam, were not guilty of a definite naydfioau^oi 
transgression of a definite command nf God. The 
*ai may be understood as antithetical to Adam, oi 
better, as making a distinction between sinners is 
the general sense, and the wicked transgressors ol 
special laws of God, who effect, as it were, new fall# 
of man, such as Cain, Ham, Ac. Athanasius ex 
plains thus: those who committed no mortal sin 
Grotius: no gross sins; Crell, and others: trans¬ 
gressed no law to which the threat of death was 
attached. But the measure is simply the n apa- 
as in chap. iv. 16. The elder expositors have 
included here also the children [and idiots] sub 
jected 44 by Adam’s sin to the poena damni; ’ 
Brenz makes this the exclusive reference [against 
which Calvin correctly protests. Children are in¬ 
cluded, but not specially intended.—P. S.] Indi¬ 
rectly, this verse refers definitely to the connection 
between sin and death in the period from Adam to 
Moses, as has been also perceived by De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Baur, but is opposed in vain by 
Meyer. 

Who Is a type of the ooming one [t. <?., the 
second Adam, 6 ? iaxvr xvnoq ton piXXor 
to?]. Koppe comes in positive conflict with the 
context, when he takes ^iXXorxoq as neuter: of that 
which should come. The first Adam is the type of 
the second (1 Cor. xv. 45), and is the principle of 
the first eon, as Christ is the principle of the second, 
but according to the antagonism between the first 
and second eons. See Meyer, for similar expressions 
of the Rabbis; e. g , A damns poetremus est Meesias. 
According to Tboluck, the deduction of the anti¬ 
thetical side should now have followed, but Paul was 
contented with the 6 ? Am, Ac., in order to indicate 
the other half. But in our view the antithesis has 
already preceded (vers. 9-11), and is fblly elaborated 
in chap. vi.-viiL, after the transitional individual an • 
titfieses that now follow. 

[This important clause points back to ver. 12, 
and indicates the apodosis, the other member of the 
comparison. Tvnoq, from xvnxto, to strike , to 
tcound, has a variety of significations which are 
closely related, and yet may seem in some cases con¬ 
tradictory (comp, the German Abbild, Urbild, Vor- 
bild). It means (1.) a blow; (2.) a print, or im¬ 
pression, made by a blow (John xx. 25, to* xvnor 
xSw ijXtar); ( 8 .) a form, image, figure (BUd, Ab- 
bUd; so often m the classics, and in Acts vii. 48, 
toil? rvnotSt oik; Inovr.aaxs nqoasimiv aiVoJ?); 
(4.) a pattern, model ( Muster, ModeU, Urbild ; Rom. 
vi. 17, r vnov diAaxtjq ; Acts vii. 44 ; Heb. viii. 5; 
in the two last passages, however, xvnoq is taken by 
some in the sense of copy ; comp. Bleek on Heb. 
viii. 5, voL iil p. 489 £); (5.) a moral model or 
example for imitation (Vorbild ; 2 These, iil 9, 
lira eainoix; xvnor dwfitr vpir tlq tc 
ijfiaq ; 1 Tiin. iv. 12 ; Tit. ii. 7; PhiL iil 17; 1 Pet. 
v. 8 ); ( 6 .) a historical prefiguration {Vorbild), or 
type in the usual theological sense—«. «., a person or 
thing designed to foreshadow or symbolize a fhturt 
person or thing which is the drxixvnoq {Urbild); 
so 1 Cor. x. 6 , 11, and here. Generally the New 
Testament antitype is related to the Old Testament 
type, as the substance is to the shadow, or the 


and is equivalent to bfioims rn wapafldon. It must not be 
oonnectea with iflmotAevotv (Chryreetom and Bengal), bat 
as is usually done, with nn iusprfrayrms. —P. 8.1 
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original to the copy.* But Christ corresponds to 
Adam in the antithetical sense: Adam being the 
author of death for all, Christ the author of life for 
all The prefigurative feature in Adam was his cen¬ 
tral and universal significance for the whole race, 
which was fulfilled in a much higher sense and with 
opposite effect in Christ, the absolute and perfect 
Man. In 1 Cor. xv. 45, Paul likewise contrasts o 
nyiaroq 'Addfi and 6 foyaros ’y/da/i, with refer¬ 
ence, no doubt, to the Rabbinical theology, in which 
the Messiah is called ynnsm D*J2tn, Adamus pos- 
tremus , in opposition to ynrst^Pl O*jxn .f To this 
personal contrast corresponds the contrast of two 
epochs and orders of things, 6 aton olnoq and o aiwv 
fiikXtov. The coming one (too ^MAovto?) is 
not to be referred to the second coming of Christ 
(Fritzsche, De Wette), but to the first. Paul speaks 
from the historical standpoint of the first Adam.— 
P.&] 


8*oonp Paiag&afh (vans. 15-19). 

Tholuck remarks on the train of thought to ver. 
19: In the explanations of the elder expositors 
there is no attempt to trace the connection and prog¬ 
ress of thought to ver. 19; many of the later ones 
doubt altogether the possibility of such a proof. 
Moras says: 44 De hoc dissimilitudine aqitur jam per 
quinque versus Ua , ut quiaquus idem itlnd repetatur , 
varialis quidem verbis , at re mnnente semper eadem? 
Kollner and Riickert similarly; against whom, see 
Rothe. According to Tholuck, the train of thought 
is as follows: In ver. 15, the quantitative “more” 
on the side of the operation proceeding from Christ; 
in vers. 16, 17, tlie qualitaive “more;” in vers. 
18, 19, resumption of the parallel, including the dif¬ 
ferences pointed out. Our construction is given 
■bove. 

[Vers. 15-17 occupy an intermediate position 
betweeu ver. 12 and vers. 18 and 19 ; and as vers. 
18 and 14 are explanatory of the reign of death in 
connection with sin, asserted in ver. 12 , so vers. 
15-17 are qualifying, by stating as briefly and terse¬ 
ly as possible the disparity in the parallel between 
Adam and Christ, in favor of the supembounding 
grace of Christ. The admirable symmetrical adjust¬ 
ment of parts will appear from the following ar¬ 
rangement of the text in literal translation: 

II t Bat not &fl the fall (vapavnofia) 

(bo also (I-) the grave (xdpurpa ): 

’for if by the fall 

of the one man (too Me) 
the many died; 
much more 

did the grace of God and tin* gift by the grace 
of the one man Jesus Christ 
abound unto the many. 

• [’Arrfnnro*, avrirvwov (literally, counterblow ), is, how¬ 
ever, sometimes equivalent to r&me in the sense of copy 
ftbbild ), ns Heb. ix. 24, avrirvwa rStv oXijSlvwv ; l Pet. m. 
21; and Apott. Const, iv. It, where the sacramental bread 
and wine aie called the antitypes of the body and blood of 
Christ. Comp. Bleek on the Hebrews, vol. iii. p. 591.— 
P. 8*1 

t [Tholuck, p. 2t6, quotes a remarkable passage from the 
hook. Neve Shalom R . Abraham Ben Isaac (died 1593), 
whion shows perhaps the reflex influenoe of Paul upon the 
Rabbinical theology : “ The last Adam is the Messiah; He 
will be higher than Moses, higher than the angels who 
serve Him, and the old sin by which death has been intro¬ 
duced will be abolished by Him. for in His days the dead 
will rise. This was the Invine intention at the creation of 
man, that he should be eternal; but sin occasioned death : 
now the JHvin* intention is fuWlrd by the second Adam, who 
is the antitif of the first."— Y. 8.) 


4 And not as by one gnilty transgressioi 'fipeprinmm? 
10 * ) («o mWo i«) the gift (rk Mpyit): 


17. 


’ for the judgment (t***»wi m, »r. f mu») 
from one (Mi) 

i unto condemnation (jurrixpepa) 
but the grace (*•**•<* w, «*me) 
from many falls 
unto a righteous act (S u emtmpm) 

For if by the fall of the one t 
Death reigned 
through the one; 
much more 

will they who receive the abundanoe 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness 
reign in life 

through the one Jesus Christ.—P. 8 l] 


A. The contrast in the effects of the principle* 
made manifest. 1 . The natural consequences in re¬ 
lation to persous (ver. 15); 2 . The positive conse- 
quences in relation to the intensity, the essential 
gradation of the effects (ver. 16). Ver. 15 refer* to 
the opposition of Christian salvation to the ruin in 
the non-legal period and sphere ; ver. 16, to its op¬ 
position to the ruin in the legal world. 

Ver. 15. But not as the fall (transgres¬ 
sion), so also is the gift of grace X [’JkX* 
ot’y &K to naqdnxMpa, oDrw? *ai to 
Xaqsafi «]. We hold that the Apostle, in hi* 
brief and pregnant expressions in vers. 15 and 16, 
lays down axioms in negative construction. Meyer 
translates ver. 15: 44 Not as the trespass, so also the 
gift of grace; ” and quite unintelligibly ver. 16: 
44 And not as by one who sinned is the gift.” The 
naqdnrotpa is evix;, the yct^ur/m Ivo«. As prin¬ 
ciples which enter humanity and permeate it, Adam 
and Christ are alike; but in the nature of their 
effects they constitute contrasts.—Rosenra filler, and 
others, would neutralize the negation by regarding 
ovs as interrogative ; but this, as Meyer remarks, is 
forbidden by the contrasting character of the con¬ 
tents. We see no reason for taking the Tiaodjirwya, 
contrary to its most natural signification, as 44 offence ; n 
it denotes, with sin, a fall, an ethical defeat; yea, the 
fall as a medium of the fall, just as the /d^KTfia of 
Christ is not merely /oom;, but a medium of the 
xdqsq. [llaqd7tro)fiaj from naqaninroi, to fall , 
is not a sinful state or condition, but a concrete 
actual sin, the transgression of the law (nafidfiaou;), 
the act of disobedience (naqasoi 7 ) by which Adam 
fell; comp. vers. 16, 18, 19, and Book of Wisdom 
x. 1 , where it is likewise used of the fall. to /«• 

S Mjpa and tj /<*£*? mean nearly the same as r t 
otgfd in this verse, to dwpw/iot, ver. 16, dsxaimau, 
uoyq, ver. 18, but they emphasize the idea that sal 
vation is of free grace. Forbes ingeniously refer* 
to the Grace which pardons the sinner, 

antithetically to Death, the penalty of transgression, 
and to a, the Gift of righteousness, anti¬ 

thetically to Sin, which it removes and supersedes; 
the one is mainly the grace that justifies the other 
the grace that sanctifies. See his note, p. 248 f.— 
P. S.] Tholuck thinks that we should expect dt- 
xaiotpa [vTrnsorj would correspond better.—P. S . 1 


* [Or, “ by the one that dom'd,” if we read Apaprjonr 
rot. See Textual Note •, aud Exea. Note below.—P. 8.J 
t [ry row Ivbe wapawnifimn, the reading of Cod. Sin. 
Lachmann, Alford, and the text. rec. Lange prefers, witt 
Meyer, the reading: Iv bl muasnipon, ** by one fall.* 
See Textual Note T , and Bxeg. Notes below.—P. 8.) 

t [According to Lange’s translation: Aber mckt stehft 

(in St»m dr* f'/nrkmmMtipkfk Adams mmd Chrixi) Wig Wvtt d*m Sffo* 
denfall also mil dem Qnadengut (>Jir wihvii/kAw 
tint tut). Alford translates : But not (in all I>oittts) as the 
act q r transgression, so also is the gift grace. —P. 8.1 
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instead of a. But the question here is con¬ 

cerning the natural or historical effects of both prin¬ 
ciples. while in ver. 16 they are presented in their 
relation to law and right 

For if through the fall of the one the 
many died [’£» yao tw to r (mark the definite 
article, which is overlooked in die E. V.) Ivog 
#ro q a tttw fi at* oi noXXoi (the many, £ 
the immense multitude of all the descendants of 
the one Adam) ani&aror.— P. 8.]. The ti is 
not hypothetical. There is an oxymoron in the ex¬ 
pression: one fell, many died (not only the one). 
Why oi noXXoi, and not namtg, as in vers. 12 and 
18? Meyer: ‘‘The antithesis to the *1? i» made 
more sensible and stronger by marking the totality 
is multitude; for i poeeunt aliqua esse omnia , qua 
non eunl muHaJ Augustine. Grotius wrongly: ' fere 
omnee, excepto Enocho* which is contradicted by 
▼era. 12 ana 18.” [dni&arov must be taken in 
the same comprehensive sense as ^dmro? in ver. 
12 ; see p. 176. It is parallel to ijpaqtov, ver. 12, 
and must be explained accordingly; see p. 177.— 
P.S.] 

Muoh more. Is noXXoi paXXov the ex¬ 
pression of a logical pita , that is, of an inference 
([Chrysostom, noXXoi yao tocto f iUoyo'mpoy] 
Theodoret, Philippi [Fritzsche, Hodge, Stuart], and 
others), or of a real plus, a comparison (Calvin 
[Bengel *], Rotlie [Alford: much more abundant], 
Ac.). [In other words, does noXXoi fxaliXov express 
a stronger degree of evidence , as an argumentum a 
minore ad majue (here a pejori ad melius), as it cer¬ 
tainly does vers. 9 and 10, or a higher degree of 
efficacy? —P. S.J Meyer: This latter is contrary to 
ver. 17. This is so far right as death, viewed abso¬ 
lutely, is an absolute negation, and a real plus [a 
higher degree of abundance] is comprised already 
in ntQiootvnr. But the logical plus involves also 
a real plus. [So also Tholuck.] It rests on the 
following antitheses: 1. The tig introduced here 
without name, and opposite to him, 6 &tog and 6 
tu; avfr{JO)7Tog 'JrjooTg Xqsotog; 2. naqantoifsa, 
and the opposite r\ /ctqtg sat rj Sotyta b yagsts ; 
8 . intqurotvetv, in opposition to the simple fact, 
anl&uvov. The ydqtg roe &tov is the source and 
spirit of the universal and personal charisma, which 
is Christ himself; the Soiqta tv yaqtrt, Ac., is 
its form and appearance, the positive gift of Divine 
adoption, with the Divine inheritance, in the pardon 
of sin. Both must not be resolved into an tr Sm 
dvvir (Rosenmuller, and others). According to 
Rothe, Tholuck, and others, Iv ydfjtrt must be 
connected with Sotqta; according to De Wette 
and Meyer, Soiqtd stands absolutely, and Iv ya- 
&c., belongs to Intqioot votv, on account 
of the antithesis to naqantdinats. But in that case 
the article should be expected before ydqstt. 
Besides, Soiqtd b ydqvTt forms the idea of Soigryia. 
The aorist indicates an event which had already 
taken place. 

Ver. 16. And not as by one transgression 
Kai ovy dig S* Ivog a^a^T^ato?, which 
4 mge renders Versehuldung, transgression accom¬ 
panied with guilt—P. S.]. We must first of all 
lubetitute the reading dfiaqtjfiatog of the Codd. 
D. E. F. G., and of the Itala [Vulg.: Et non sicut 
per unum peccatum 1 for dfiaqtrioavtog [by one 
That transgressed], although the latter has better 

* [“ Adamus et Christus, secundum rationed contrarias, 
nntrnt’unU in positive; differunt, in comparative ”— P. 8.J 


authority.* The reason lies in the text; ver. 1C 
contains only definitions of things, not persona 
The opposite of dftdqtrjua is naQantdiftata ; be¬ 
sides, we have Sdtqrjna, xglfia, saxdsqtfia, yaqto- 
tia, and <bxa Unfta. Tholuck observes: “Tboss 

Codd. present frequently a corrupted text, one con. 
formed to the Latin translation ; and as ayaqtijper 
to? is not even sufficiently attested by external 
authorities, it must give way to the more difficult 
reading.” But, at first appearance, St fro? apuqrq- 
oavtog was the easier reading, for it was supposed 
that in every antithesis Adam himself must have 
been mentioned again. Meyer explains: “ And so 
by one that sinned (dfiaqrqoavtog) so is the pift . 
that is, it is not so as if it would be caused St trot 
apaqttjoartog.” + Tholuck: “ The gift has an 
other character than that which came by the one 
who sinned.” These explanations are no recoiu 
mendatiou to the reading afiayttjoavtog. For, first, 
the thought that the SdiqrpM a may have come by one 
that sinned himself, is far-fetched and unnatural 
Second, the antithesis between the effects of the tw< 
principles is obliterated. Those who adopt the read 
ing a/tayrijoavtog, propose different supplements 
Grotius, and others, Oavatog tigtjX&tv [after dpaq 
tqo] ; Bengel [Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart, 
Hodge], and others, to sqifia ; Reiche, after Thec- 
phylact, to satasqtpa ; Fritzsche, and others, no- 
qantoipa ; Beza, and others [after oi?], to (De 
Wette: and not like that which resulted from one 
who sinned, is the gift).J Rothe, Tholuck, and 
Meyer, supply merely loti [after Swqrjfxa] ; Phi- 
lippi, lybt to [after dfiaqt^o., and loti after do> 
qryna. —P. S.J. This [which? loti, or lybt to ?— 
P. S.] is sufficient with apdqtqtta, which means 
more than dnaqtia, and expresses the idea of guilt 
( Verschuldung) in connection with sin (see Mark iii. 
28 ; Luke iv. 12, Ac.) 

For the judgment (passes) from one (trans¬ 
gression) to condemnation [to fikv yaq * {ji¬ 
lt a It ivog tit; xatdsqtfta. Lange supplies, 
from the preceding clause, apaqtfj patog after 
l£ bog, and translates it, in both cases, Verschm 
dung .—P. S.] Here, too, the verb is wanting 
Meyer supplies iybtto, or resulted; De Wette 
turned out But the verb is indicated by the tig 
tig requires the idea of progress, development. (Foi 
the antithesis, Rothe has attempted to substitute an 
untenable division, to pb, to Si). The x(/t>a 
might mean judgment in general (Meyer),§ if it did 
not refer to apdqnjpa, by which it becomes judg- 
ment to punishment. Explanations: reatus (Beza, 

* [The Codex Sinaiticus, in the octavo edition of Tied.- 
endorf (186ft), reads kfiafrrfrarr «*, but this is a correction 
by a second or third hand. In the original MS. and tbe 
large uncial edition the word Is broken by the line, and 
reads, AMAPTH-T02, which may be a mistake for dpopnj- 
fiaroc, as well as for apaarfyravrof. Tbe absenoe f the 
article before Ms is in savor of Lange's preference for 
apaprijpaTot, for Panl always uses the article when eeof 
refers to a person, exoept in ver. 12 , where it is first intro 
dnoed and connected with avOpuvov. —P. S.) 

t (Meyer : “ E* isl damit nicht so, ale %cenn es U* eve j 
dfMfmkr. (wie der Tod durch Adam) verursachtvodre (t, ,.4 
vielmehr « wo A A we wapowTwfidTwe turn 6t *a*w/aa g toor- 
den).** Meyer emphasises the one and many, and supplie* 
•imply i<rn after Soot/m. Similar is the explanation of 
Rothe, Ewald, Van Hengel.—P. 8.] 

I [8o also Allord, who supplies rb yMpevw : ** And not 
a# (that which took place) by one that sinned, so is the gift.* 
—P. S.J 

% [Meyer: “t& xoifia gans aVgemeim das Urthei 4 
welches Oolt als Rtchler fdUt. Denn su was fbr eimm Ur> 
theil dieses in cnu.r 'n ,<u a echlagrn ist , segt erst das /si 
gende sir /earaapiMo ” -V. S.l 
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Oocceius); the threatened punishment, Gen. iL 17 
(Fritzsche, Tholuck); the sentence of punishment 
pronounced on Adam and his posterity, Gen. iii. 19 
(Reiche, Baumgarten-Crusius [Ruckert, De Wette], 
and others).—From one (transgression). We 
simply supply the foregoing a^aprq/co, and trans¬ 
late the incurring of guilt, because the deed is con¬ 
nected with its consequence, and the word is con¬ 
nected with the idea of guilt. boq is taken by 
Meyer as masculine.—To condemnation [«k 
xarax^/ta]. Explanations of the antithesis to 
uoifia, to xatdx^fia: 1 . Fritzsche: The threat 
of punishment, Gen. ii., and the sentence of punish¬ 
ment, Gen. iii.; similarly Tholuck. Reiche: the 
sentence of punishment pronounced on Adam, and 
that on his posterity. 2. Ruckert: the Divine sen¬ 
tence and its result, death, was declared against the 
one who had sinned ; but from him the sentence has 
extended to all. Plainly, the xpf^a, as the princi¬ 
ple of judgment, proceeds from the one d/idpr^a 
of Adam, and passes through gradations of judg¬ 
ment to the xatdxQtfia, which is completed ideally 
as the sentence of fitness for condemnation by the 
appearance of the gospel, and will be actually com¬ 
pleted as real judgment to condemnation at the end 
of the world. Yet the antithesis here does not pass 
beyond the ideal judgment to condemnation. The 
antithesis of the one Adam and of the whole race, 
which Baumgarten-Crusius finds here, is only pre¬ 
sumed ; the numerical antithesis, rather, in this pas¬ 
sage is i'r dfid^rtjf*a, noXXct /rctpa/rroi^arct. It 
must be borne in mind that the expression naqa- 
nttOfiara is much stronger than dfia^ttjfiara, and 
denotes the gradations of the one fall by many new 
apostasies (see the Second Commandment). 

But the gift of grace (passes) from many 
falls (lapses) unto the good of justification 
[to di %d() mt net ix no).X17)y n ap ant o> ud- 
ro)v tlq d»xatoj/«a, which Lange translates: doe 
Onadengut aber geht von vision Sundenfdllen aus 
fort hi* rum Rechtfertigungsgut; or, in the Ezeg. 
Notes, Rechtfertigungsmittel —P. S.]. The personal 
charisma is Christ himself (see ver. 15), the source 
of all special gifts of grace (see Titus ii 11).—From 
many falls, or lapses ( Siindenfallen ). Caused by 
them. As the xQifta of Adam has become the uni¬ 
versal xatdxQwa of humanity, so has the 
of Christ grown to be the universal and absolute 
foxaiutpa. As Christ, as the Risen One, has come 
forth ix vtxgotr, so has He, as the Just One, the 
personal faxauopa, come forth from the place of 
the naganxdfiwrft, It was thus with the advent 
of Christ on earth; but the finished nagdnxwna 
was the same crucifixion by which He was perfected 
as dixcuwfia. The usual explanations rest mostly on 
a misconception. Meyer: Since God declared sin¬ 
ners righteous. Augustine: Quia non solum illud 
unum solvit , quod originaliter trahltur , sed etiam 
qua* in uno auoque homine motu propria: voluntatis 
adduntur. Better De Wette [and Alford] : 44 The 
gift of grace became, by occasion of many trans¬ 
gressions, justification.” Philippi: “ From out of 
many lapses.” The d»xatoj/ta is neither the con¬ 
dition of righteousness (that would be <hxc uoauvrj ; 
Luther, Tholuck, and others), nor the declaration of 
God by which He executes the dnaivau; (Meyer), 
but, according to Riickert and [Adelbert] Maier, 
the means or medium of justification (Rechtfertig¬ 
ungsmittel), which is in harmony with the form of 
the word. Meyer asks for the empirical proof; it 
lies right before us; Were dixcUwfsa the real justi¬ 


fication of mankind, xaxdxgtfta would be its rea 
condemnation, and that would be a contradiction 
Comp, also ver. 18, where the dixcuoi/sa is the pro 
supposition of the (bxaioJOK- (The explanation ol 
Rothe, after Calvin: legal compensation in the sen* 
of satis/actio is partly too general, and partly im 
pinges very much on foxaiwoui). An elaborate dis¬ 
cussion see in Tholuck, p. 258. 

[/tixaioifia, in Hellenistic usage, means nsuall) 
statutum , ordinance, a righteous decree, or righUou 
judgment ( RechUtspruch, Rechtsbestimmung ); comp 
L 82; ii. 26; viiL 4; Luke L 6 ; Heb. ul 1, 10 
Apoc. xv. 4 ; or also (as in classical usage) a right¬ 
eous act , a just deed, as Rev. xix. 8 (rat foxcudfiaxa 
xwv dyioiv) ; Baruch iL 19 (Somtoixt* S6$av xai 
Stxaioifia tip xvqLw) ; comp, the Hebrew 
as distinct from in Prov. viiL 20, where both 

are translated dtxcuoai^y/j in the Septuagint, while 
the Vulgate distinguishes them as judicium and 
justitia. I see no good reason for departing from 
this meaning It is either, in opposition to xaTct- 
x(ii/*a, the righteous decree which God declared on 
account of the perfect obedience of Christ; or it 
is, as ver. 18, in opposition to nagdnxotfta, the 
righteous act of Christ as the objective basis (or, 
as Lange has it, the means) of our chxaiWu;. Tho¬ 
luck, after a full discussion of the various inter¬ 
pretations, favors (p. 2611 the translation, Recht- 
feriigungsthat, actio justificativa, which would dif- 
er from dtxaiwau;, justificatio , as the accomplished 
fact differs from the process. Wordsworth explains 
it here, and in ver. 18, to mean a state of accept¬ 
ance as righteous by God, a recognized con ttion of 
approval; but this is without any authority. The 
Latin Vulgate ( justificatio , ver. 16, but justitia, ver. 
18), the E. V., and even De Wette, Olshausen, Robin¬ 
son (sub dtxoufrvax, No. 8 ), Stuart, Alford, and Hodge, 
take foxcUtofia in ver. 16 as equivalent to foxaUaotc. 
(Alford : w As xataxgspa is a sentence of condem¬ 
nation, so foxaiotfia will be a sentence of acquittal 
This, in fact, amounts to justification Hodge: “ It 
means justification, which is a righteous judgment, 
or decision of a judge, pronouncing one to be just”] 
Rothe (p. 108) calls this interpretation a piece of 
44 exegetical levity; ” and it is evident that, in ver. 
18, dtxcuomoc is distinguished from dtxcuWu;. He 
goes back (with Pareus, J. Gerhard, Calov, Wolf, B 
Carpzov) to classical usage, quoting a passage from 
Aristotle (Eth. Nicom . v. 10 ), who defines foxaioifta 
to be to inavogd-otfia xov aSixqpaxoq, the amend¬ 
ment of an evil deed* Rothe consequently trans¬ 
lates it, full satisfaction of justice, legal adjustment 
(Rechtserftillung, Rechtsgutmachung, Rechisavsgleich- 
ung). This meaning suits admirably here, and in 

# [This passage affords a striking parallel, and has some 
bearing on the question whether Paul was acquainted with 
the works of the great Stasririte (which, from a remote re¬ 
semblance of style, the mode of dose, dialectic reasoning, 
from Paul's educational advantages in Tarsus, from hM 
acquaintance with the spirit and working of the Hellenic 
philosophy, and even with inferior Greek authors, as Are¬ 
tes and Cleanthee, Acts xvii. 28, Menander, 1 Cor. xv. S3 
and Epimenides, Tit. i. 2, seems to me highly probable). 
I give it, therefore, in full. In his Nicomach*an Ethics 
Book v. chap. 10 (according to Bekker*s ed., ii. 1135; oi 
chap. 7, in Didot’s and ouier editions), Aristotle says* 
“ Auu^ipct & t 6 diunjjia xai t 6 aSucor xat ri> Sucaimpm xai 

iucatov * a&ucov piv^ yap ion rn ff rnfet * r b cM 

Si toS ro, 'Oraw irpavSjJ, aSitcifpd «<m, wplr Si tpa y^ w u 
ovwts, a AX’ aSucov. 'o jtoutff Si xai fttxaiwpa. KaActrat Si 
fia AAor Sutaioirodyrifia rb Kouir, itxaiNfia Si rd ivc- 
r6p$ufia tow adixifparse. "An unjust act ifien 
from the unjust (Injustice in the abstract), and so does a 
just act from the (abstract) just : tor a t'ling is unf |st eilhe 
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rer. 18 (where, however, the word is opposed to no- 
qantMpa, not, as in ver. 16, to xcndxqspa), and does 
not materially differ from the explanation of Lange. 
In ?er. 18, <hxa*(»i*a, being the opposite of nagct- 
TtTvjtcCy and essentially equivalent to iwaxoy, in ver. 
18, must denote the righteous deed, L e., the perfect 
obedience of Christ, and is so understood by Galvin, 
Este, Grotius, and BengeL As it is not likely that 
the same word should be used in one breath in two 
different senses, it is safe to explain dwaioina in 
ver. 16 from its more obvious meaning in ver. 18. 
I prefer this (with Lange) to the other alternative 
chosen by Meyer (Rechtfertigungsspruch), Ewald 
( QerechtssprucK\ Van Hengel, Umbreit, who give 
h in both verses the meaning, righteous decree. 1 
luote, in addition, the excellent note of Bengel on 


foxaiwua in ver. 18, which throws light on its mean 
ing in ver. 16: u A*xaio>t*a eat quad materia 
dsxauho(Justification*) substrata, oUdientia, 
jwtitia prcestita. Justipicamxntum Hceat appellors, 
ut idqaidfia denotatfirmamentum, irSv^a ves* 
iimenium, ini ft Atj ^ a additamentum, piaapa 
inquinamentum , oxvgotfta munimentum, ntqs 
xa&aqpa purgamentum , ntqltprjfsa ramentuny 
axinaapa tegumentum, atiqiv/ta firmamen- 
tum, vnodrifia calceamentitm, vqovrjpa sr.tu 
mention, Chut, sentunent . Aristot. 1. v. Eth. e 10 
opposiia statute ddixrjjia et 6sxaio>pa, atque 
Hoc deacribit r6 inaroq&ot/ia tov adtxijfi a- 
roq, id quod tantundem est atque satisfactio, vo- 
cabulum Socinianis immerito invisum . Exquisitam 
verborutn proprietatem schematismus exhibet: 


A. 

Ver. 16, 


B. 0. 

xar dxqspa * /a^nj^a. 


D. 

foxcuwfia 


Ver. 18. 


naqanrofia, 


B. 

xardxqtfta * 


0. D. 

dutaiofta, dwc aienrtq faijq. 


n utroque versa A et B ovarosfrf, itemque C 
et D, sea A et C, drTttfTot/f I, itemque B et J). 
Versu 16 describitur negotium ex parte Dei: ver. 
18 describitur ex parte Adami et Christi : idque in 
oeconomia peccati minors verborum varietate, quam 
in ceconomii gratice. dsxctltaasq est decla- 

ratio (livina tela, qua peccator, mortis reus, vital ad- 
judicatur , idque jure.” —P. S.] 

B. The contrast of potential, prospective effects. 

1 . The contrast between the enslavement and 
negation of all personal life by personified death, 
and of the future glory of pardoned persons in the 
new life (ver. 17). 

2 . The contrast in all its ideal magnitude: owing 
to the power of the fell of one, judgment and con¬ 
demnation came upon all men; all men can attain 
to justification of life (that is, not merely of faith) 
by the justifying righteousness of one (ver. 18). 

Ver. 17. For if by one man’s mil, Ac. [’£* 
ydq r m tov iroq net (j a mot/u art, x.r.A.]. 
This verse (which Rothe has improperly treated as a 
parenthesis,* and which Er. Schmid has even con¬ 
ceived to be the contradiction of an opponent) is, in 
form, first of all a proof of the foxaiMpa and xard- 
uqtfta in ver. 16; but it develops the consequence 
of the thxa tie/ia, as of the xardxqtfta, to a new 
and glorious contrast. Here, now, the personal ele¬ 
ment in ver. 16 is united with the material one in 
ver. 16; yet the personal predominates. From one 

by nature or by order (ordinance). But the very same 
thing which, when done, is an unjust act, is not *o before 
it is done, but it is unjust. The same may be said of a just 
ad. But the common term is rather a deed justly done 
(butmunrolyrma) ; but the correction of an unjust act is a 
just actlbutmimiisft.”—-P. 8.) 

♦ [This is a slight mistake, occasioned by a statement of 
Tholuck (p. 261 1). Dr. Rothe regards not ver. 17, but ver. 
16. as a parenthesis (1. c. p. 132), and ver. 17 as a corrobo¬ 
rative and explanatory reassnmption of ver. 15, to which 
k corresponds in all its parts as follows: 

Ver. 15. 

«l iy tov Me w«paim*/aa« oi iroAAot antfavov, 
woXXtf fii AAov 

VjfcPJ?" to fi&piTi 

rp rov Mt ivSpon rov Iigr. Xp. «c r. w. er«pt< retv&tv. 

Ver. 17. 

a ty rov erto vaporruium b Savarot «j3a<r., 
iroAAy paAAov 

sc TifV wepuraiiav x^P** 0 * *• ryt 5wp cat rip Sucauxrvvrft 

tiA TOV ’Irjo’. XoHTToC, K.T.A.— P. 8 1 


proceeded, through one offence, the tendency toward 
destruction; death tyrannized over and defaced the 
personal life, and threatened to extinguish it; but 
much more shall believers become by the one Christ, 
on the ground of the foxcuooifrr], the fteursAnovrsq, 
the ruling, royal personalities in eternal life. The 
point of the antithesis is therefore iftaaiAsvasr 
and ftaosAsvoovatv. The noAAfi pdAAov 
is also here a logical conclusion, which involves the 
higher degree of real power, as brought out in the 
antitheses: er naqdnToi/ta, and the opposite ij 
ntqtooila 17 t q xdqvzoq xai rtjq dwqtdq rijq 6ma*- 
oovvtjq ; to which is yet added the Aetfiftdvovtsq in 
contrast with the bondage of the former slaves of 
death (Heb. ii. 14); then again, the nameless nq 
and the one Jesus Christ; and finally, to a certain 
extent, 6 Bararoq and ij uioij. Meyer well remarks: 
“ Bear in mind that Paul does not say in the parado- 
sis, in conformity with the protasis: 17 Lo)ij ftaot.Asi¬ 
an ini roi\*. . . Aaftftdvovrou ;, but, in harmony with 
the matter in question, and corresponding to the 
active nature of the relation, he places the subjects 
in the active first.” This is the chief point just 
here. (Menochius : “ snavius et gloriosus sonat.”) 
Tholuck : “ To be ruled, is a bound and passive con¬ 
dition, while, on the other hand, the quality of free 
movement lies in life. The eschatological idea of a 
ruling in the finished kingdom of God, was brought 
over by Christ in a more profound sense from Jodr 
ism (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29). Paul has espe 
dally appropriated it (1 Cor. iv. 8 ; vi. 2 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12 ).” Tholuck questions the right to make promi¬ 
nent, according to Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Stier, 
and others, the element of subjective spontaneous- 
ness, here, u where the whole weight falls on the 
Divine work of grace.” But the Apostle speaks of 
the self-active appropriation of the work of grace in 
the life of believers. 

Ver. 18. Therefore, aB through the fell of one, 
Ac. JBetter : through one fall (ivoq in the neu¬ 
ter), ud (j a ovv (oq tiS ivoq naqanrd/xaToq 
eiq ndvxaq av ftqwnovq fiq xardxqsfta , 
oi'TM xai 6S ivoq Six a tot ft a to? tiq ndr- 
raq dy&qdtnouq *lq dtxaiotasv u>^]. 4 

+ [The Greek is here, like an exclamation, os brief And 
concise as possible, and oannot be intelligibly rendered 
i without supplying some words. The E. V sunli t*, l*w 
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rhi8 verse is, as Meyer and others remark, a re¬ 
sumption of the preceding contrasts compressed in 
one sentence (avXXoyitercu irrav&a to nar, Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsvestia). But we must not overlook the 
new contrast brought out here. (On the use of aga 
Qvv, see Meyer.)* As far as the verb that is want¬ 
ing iB concerned, De Wette remarks: It is usual to 
supply here (likewise Riickert and Fritzsche), in the 
first member, to xqipa iyivtto, and in the second, 
ro iyivt to ; but better, something indefi¬ 

nite, as iyivtto (thus Meyer and Tholuck); Winer, 
anipr, We etui up the pregnant expressions in 
chap. ii. 28, 29, and repeat accordingly ncwd- 
1 7rto>fia after napanrdm ctTov, and dixaiiapa after 
SixauaparoQ. aniftn is sufficiently contained in tic. 
The contrast in that case is simply this: The fa'l 
of one man came ideally and dynamically as a fall 
upon all men unto condemnation; that is, by the 
common fall, all men would, without redemption, be 
subject to condemnation; on the other hand, the 
Stx.aiutfict of one came ideally and dynamically as 
foxalwfia upon all men unto justification of life 
in the last judgment; that is, the dixaiotpa of Christ 
is sufficiently powerful to justify and perfect all men. j 
, Meyer [with Rothe, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. 
8.] construes Hi ivix; here both times as neuter (one 
trespass, one sentence of justification), which Tholuck 
has properly rejected. The Greek writers, Theodo- 
ret and Theophylact [as also Erasmus, Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, E. V., BengeL, Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge.— 
P. S.], have taken it as masculine.! Here, as in 

■ides the verb cam?, two nouns, via., judgment (xpifia.) end 
free gift (ydpurpa), from ver. 16. Lange supplies trapdw- 
twpa. and oucaiupa from ver. 18, and translates : 44 Den t- 
nach also: toie • lurch den S&ndevfaU des Einen (tin S&ndsn- 
fall) auf alle Menschen ( hnnmt ) sur Vrrdammniss, so aueh 
( homml ) durch Eines Rcch'fertigungxgul (tin Rechlfcrtig - 
ungxgu) auf alle Menschen hin »ur (to iridic hen) Rfchtfertig- 
ung dr* Lehr ns (t eelche Lehcn ist).** Rothe takes ivfc in 
both clauses not in the masculine, but in the neuter gen¬ 
der, and supplies only the verb came : “ Wie ts durch Eine 
TJtbcr rctung jUr alle Menschen sur Verdammniss ( knmmt), 
in eben derselben Weise (jcnmmt «) aueh durch Eine Rtchts- 
genugthuung fUr alle Menschen cur Rechtfertigung des Le- 
bms." Meyer : 44 Wie es also durch Bin Verge hen fUr alle 
Menschen sum Verdammungsurtheil {gekommen ist); so ist es 
aueh durch Ein R'chJfertiguvgsurtheil fUr alle Menschen 
sur Rechtjertigung de* Lebens ( gekommen ).** Alford in the 
same wav (except that he gives bucauapa a different mean¬ 
ing) : 44 Therefore as by means of one trespass it came (eyeyero 
being supplied) upon all men unto condemnation, so also by 
means of one righteous act it came upon all men unto justtji- 
cation of life.** "Wordsworth likewise takes iv6* here os 
neuter, and translates : ,<4 Therefore, as through one trans¬ 
gression the sentence was unto all men to condemnation, so 
through one state of acceptance with God (so he interprets 
facouapa), the sentenoe now is unto all men to justification 
of life.** Ewald most literally: 41 Also denn—wie durch 
ihnen Fehltritt fbr alle Menschen sur Verurthcilung , so aueh 
durch Einen Qerechtspruch fttr alle Menschen sur Rech - 
ferlignng von Lebenf Dr. Hodge adopts the translation 
of the E. V., from which he very seldom departs. The new 
version of the Amer. Bible Union likewise agrees with the 
E. V. tn supplying judgment came , and free gift, but more 
correctly renders Si cvb? irapavr., through one trespass , and 
ii’ SiKcuMfiaTOt, through one righteous act. —P. S.] 

* [Meyer says: “apa oUe is conclusive: demnach nun 
( according'y then , so then, therefore, now) j it is of frequent 
occurrence in Paul (vii. 3, 25; viii. 12; lx. 16, 18; xlv. 1 , 
19 ; Gal. vi 10; Eph. ii. 19 a/.), and, contrary to classical 
usage CHerm. ad Anlig. 628, ad Viger. p. 823), at the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence.** Elots distinguishes between 
•p* and o$», in that the former 44 ad intemampofius causam 
tpee'a’,** the latter 44 magis ad extemam.** The ratioctna- 
nve force of apa is weaker, and is supported by the collec¬ 
tive power cf obv. See Ellioott on Gel. vi. 10.—P. 8.1 

1 [The antithesis ei« warrac, and the analogy of vers. 
12, 15,17, 19, where row sv6t is masculine, are m favor of 
Lange*s view, which is alw that of the translators of the 
E. V.; but the absence of tne nrticle before Ms is slmoet 
conclusive agniust it; for in nil the eight cases of this sec¬ 
tion, wb'-re it is indisputably masculine, it has uniformly j 


1 ver. 16, Meyer makes the Sutaietfia to mean ju<% 

; ment of justification ( Rechtfertgungsepruch), wA 
rejects the translations: fulfilment of the right 
' ( Rechtserfullung, Rothe and Philippi); deed of jus 
| tfixation (Rechtfertigungsthat , Tholuck); virtuosi* 
ness ( Tugendha tigkcii, Baumgarten-Cruedus); oho 
t dience (Qehoraatu , De Wette); the rede factum of 
Christ (Fritzsche). It is simply the same every¬ 
where. If it be said that Christ is our righteous- 
ness, it is the same ns saying that Christ is the per¬ 
sonal medium of our justification. [Comp, the remarki 
on p. 184 £—P. S.1 The future anoflfjotrcu supplied 
by Winer and Philippi in the apodosis, is sufficiently 
implied in th; dixaiuuTiv cwfjs. We hold that the 
Apostle here means the final iSixaioxru;, justification. 
which, in the general judgment, constitutes the an¬ 
tithesis of the xataxoipcty condemnation. The <kxc ii 
oifict is offered to all men, and the Sixcumox; s*«*^ 

[ is its purpose; but the realization of the purpose 
takes place merely according to the measure of faith. 
The Roman Catholic expositors assert that justifica * 
tion of faith itself is denoted here as justificatioi 
of life [t. <*., progressive justification — sanctifies 
tion.—P. S.] According to Calvin, and others, it if 
the justification whose result is life. Tholuck : The 
dixetia htu; with the effect of the future completion 
of life. Augustine likewise. Thomas Aquinas de¬ 
scribes correctly the ideal universality of the <Lxa+- 
oj pa: “ Quamvie possit did, quod justificatio Christi 
transit in juslificalionem omnium , ad sufficien- 
tiam, licet quantum ad efpicientiam procedit in so¬ 
los fideles.” 

[liar th; avflpotnoi are, in both clauses, all men 
without exception, as in ver. 12; but this does 
not justify a Universalist inference, for Paul speaks 
of the objective sufficiency and intention of Christ’s 
dixaioifta, not of its subjective application to individ¬ 
uals, which depends upon the lapficivnr of faith, 
as intimated in ver. 17. The distinction drawn 
by Hofmann and Lechler between neirrn; avftqw- 
7 ioi , all men without distinction, and narrn; oi «*■ 
Rqotnoi, all, without exception , lacks proof (Meyer 
calls it, rein erdichtct). More of this in ver. 19.— 
P. SJ 

C. The Contrast o f the Tinal Effects. 

Ver. 19. For as through the disobedience 
of the one man, &c. [“JlanstJ yaq dia tJJs 
7raqaxoJjq; tor sv o<; dr&gof7rov 
Xoi xarfgrd&rjgav oi ltoXXoi, ol'tw? xai, 
x.tJI. According to Meyer, ver. 19 furnishes only 
a grand and conclusive elucidation of ver. 18 (ydoj. 
Tholuck likewise, in harmony with Calvin. But this 
contrast denotes the final antithesis of the judgment 
and of justification as made manifest by the gospel 
(see chap. ii. 16). The sense is: As, in consequence 
of the disobedience of the one man Adam, the many 
(as many as there are) have been presented in the 
light of the gospel as sinners subject to condemna¬ 
tion, so, in consequence of the obedience of the one 
man Christ, shall the many (as many as believe) be 

the article (ver. 15, tcJ* tou iw? wapasmbfian . . . r§ row 
hd* avbfmvov ; ver. 17, three time?*; ver. 19, twice), except 
in ver. 12, where it is connected with a noun ($t* Mt 
defpcGirov), and therefore unnecessary; while in ver. if, 
where 4$ *v6? must be neuter, in opposition to rolA«t 
wapavrmgAruv, it is, as here, without the article. Tht 
Apostle is therefore quite careful and consistent. The ob¬ 
jection that the comparison is between Adam and Christ, 
rather than between the fall of one and the righteousness 
of another, does not hold, for it is clearly a comparison oi 
both persons and effects. The E. V. has much obscured 
the force of this section by omitting the article throughout 
before e!$, mb also before woAAoi.—P. 8.1 
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presented in the same light as just. It is self-evi¬ 
dent that the effect of the gospel is included in the 
second clause; but from vers. 20 and 21 we must 
infer that it is presumed also in the first clause. It 
is only through the gospel that this ideal general 
judgment is brought to pass, by which all men are 
presented and exposed as condemned sinners in con¬ 
sequence of their connection with the sin of Adam 
see John xvi. 8, 9; comp. Ps. li. 5, 6). We are 
uth >rizcd by the language in maintaining that xa- 
9 uTTarm possesses here the full idea of setting down, 
exhibiting, making to appear as what one is. [See 
belowj 

[Through the disobedience of the one man, 
t5? naqaxoijt; to v evo? av&yu>7zov. 
The trespass, or fall, of Adam, to nagan tm/icc, is 
here definitely described as an act of disobedience, 
which is the mother of sin, as obedience to the Di¬ 
vine will is the mother of virtue; for disobedience 
is essentially selfishness in actual exercise, the re¬ 
bellion of the human will against the Divine, the false 
self-assertion or independence in opposition to God, 
to whom we owe life and all, and whose service is 
true freedom.—P. S.]* 

The many were constituted sinners [«/* ap- 
twioi xar tar a&rj a ar\jf Meyer: 44 Accord¬ 
ing to ver. 12, they were, ihrough Adam’s disobe¬ 
dience, actually placed in the category of sinners, 
because they sinned in and with Adam’s fall.” This 
is Augu9tinian dogmatics, but no exegesis warranted 
by the context. [? see below.—P. S.] Tholuck: 
Were made, became. In this sense, according to his 
account, certain commentators have found the xmpu~ 
tutio forensis expressed ; others, a real becoming, in 
wiiich the element of spontaneity is included. On 
the further complications which have arisen between 
Romish and Protestant commentators on the suppo¬ 
sition of really becoming, see Tholuck, p. 208. The 
xaga xojj of Adam himself has certainly set forth 
the many as sinners, hut only because it has come 
into the light of the law, and finally of the gospel, 
and so far as it has now become dear: 1. As an 
ethico-physical causality, but not as a purely physi¬ 
cal fatality; 2. So far as the offence of Adam has 
become the clear type of the sinfulness and sin 
of every man; 3. So far as the judgment of the 
finished revelation comprehends the many as in 
one. 

So by the obedience of one shall the many 
be made (constituted) righteous [optmc *ai 
rtjq vna*otj\; to? iroq JZxcuo* xo- 
r aara&ijoovray oi noXXol\ That is, not 
merely by the death [the passive obedience] of j 
Christ, but also by the [active] obedience of His 

• [Tholuck quotes here the quaint and pointed remark 
of Luther : “ Wohl setst Adam seinen Zahn in einen Apfel, 
aber in Wahrheit tel*t er ihn in einen Stachel , t oelcher itt das 
fdUliche OeboL ” Bengel says that wa pi. in wapaxoj, very 
appositely points out the principle of the initial step, which 
ended in Adam’s fall, namely, the carelessness of his un¬ 
derstanding and will, which simultaneously gave way; as 
the first step towards the capture of a city is remissness on 
lbs part of the guards on watch.—P. 8.] 

t [Vulgate: peccalares constituii sunt. So also Galvin. 
B. V.: were made tinnert. Lange translates : als Sender 
t erausgesULU Worden find, tel forth, made to appear (in their 
real character) at tinners . So also Ewuld : a Lx Sender dar- 
gesUUt warden. Meyer and Philippi: “ alt Sender hin¬ 
gesfelllj in die Kategorie non Sbndem versetsl warden .” tel 
down in the rank, or category , of tinners. Alford (witn De 
Wette): “ wr- made actual sinners by practice, not, ‘ were 
aoo»untcd as ’ ^ Grotius, aX ); nor ' became by imputation' 
(Beta, Beugel); nor ‘ were proved to be* (Koppe, Be che, 
rriUsche).”—P. S 1 


whole life, which was finished in His death.* Bui 
why the future ? Meyer: “ It relates (correspond 
ing to fiaadtitaovai) to the future revelation of 
glory after the resurrection (Reiche, Fritzsche, Hof 
mann).” Tholuck also, together with Abelard, Coo 
ceius, and others, refers the future to the final judg 
ment. But the setting forth of believers as right 
eous extends from the beginning of the preaching 
of the gospel through all subsequent time. Bezt 
properly observes, that the future denotes the con 
tinua vis juslificandi ; and Grotius, Calov., Ruck- 
ert, De Wette, and Philippi, regard it similarly as a 
preesens futuribile. Tholuck objects: Is not ob¬ 
jective justification a single act? Certainly, but 
only for individuals; but in the kingdom of Goc 
these acts are repeated through all the future to the 
end of the world. 

[The interpretation of ayaortoXoi xartard&n- 
oav (passive Aor. I.) and dlxcuot xaraora&ij • 
aortas has been much embarrassed and obscured by 
preconceived dogmatic theories. Ka&iarqyy (also 
xa&sardw and xa&sordvtn) means: (1.) to set down, 
to place (this would give good sense here: to be set 
down in the rank of sinners; but see below); (2.) 
to appoint, to elect (this is inapplicable here, as it 
would make God directly the author of sin); (3.) to 
constitute, to cause to be, to make (reddere aliquem 
aliquld)', hence the passive: to be renders l, to bo. 
come ; (4.) to conduct, to accompany on a journey 
(only once in the New Testament). Reiche has 
spent much learning to establish a fifth meaning: 
to show, to exhibit; but this is somewhat doubtful. 
The verb occurs twenty-two times in the New Testa¬ 
ment, three times only in Paul (twice here, and once 
in Titus i. 5). In sixteen of these cases (including 
Titus L 6) it clearly refers to official appointment, 
in one it means, to accompany (Acts xvii. 15); in 
the remaining five, viz., Roin. v. 19 (twice); James 
iii. 6 ; iv. 4 ; 2 Peter i. 8, it is, to constitute , to ren¬ 
tier. So it is taken in this verse by nearly all the 
recent commentators.]- But in what sense ? Figu. 
ratively, or really? Chrysostom, and the Greek 
commentators who did not believe in original sin, 
started the figurative or metonymic interpretation, 
which was subsequently more fully developed by the 
Arminians and Sociniaus (Grotius, Liraboreh, Wet- 
stein, Socinus, Crell), and advocated also by Storr 
und Flatt, of the school of the older German super¬ 
naturalism, namely, that xa rtaraftyaar ajiagrtoXoi 
means: they were only apparently made sinners, or 
accounted, regarded, and treated as sinners—t. e., ex¬ 
posed to the punishment of sin, without actually 
being sinners.% The same view has been strenu- 


* [Meyer refers fare*of, as the opposite of Adam’s ww 
Paso], specifically to the expiatory death of Christ, which 
was tear itoriv, His obedienoo to the will of God ; Phil. ii. 
8. But Leohler, Hofmann, Stuart, Barnes, and others, 
agree with Lange.—P. 8.) 

t (Philippi doubts the meaning reddere, facere, in the 
N. T., and insists upon the fundamental meaning (1.) tt 
set down, tisiere,eonsiituere 1 hinsteUcn , eivte't- n, nnd trans¬ 
lates : in die Kategorie von Shndrrn geseUt werden. But 
also in this case the setting down or the imputation must 
be based on the fact that they really are sinners, and so it 
is taken by Philippi—P S.J 

I [Chrysostom is generally set down as the first advt- 
ente of this interpretation, but it should be remembered 
that he puts the metonymy not in the verb Kartardth^aav 
but in the noun AftaprwAoi, which he makm* to m< an ob 
noxious to punishment and condemned to death. Karae 
fo&xawp.A'oi Sardmf. He says that the Apostle designed 
merely to state the fact, that all became mortal through 
1 Adam, but not the why and wherefore (Horn. x. Tom 
ix., p. 523, ed Bencd.) r t is unnwM.. y to proto tbal 
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•usly advocated even by so sound and orthodox a 
commentator as Dr. Hodge, but from the very oppo- 
Mte loctrinal standpoint, and in the interest of im¬ 
mediate forensic mpu tat ion ism. He takes xotrt- 
rtdfhjG ctv, like ijpaqtor, ver. 12, in a purely legal 
and forensic sense: they were regarded as sinners 
Independently of, and antecedently to, their being 
sinners, simply on the ground of the sin of Adam, 
their federal representative; as, on the other hand, 
they are regarded as righteous solely on the ground 
of Christ's righteousness, without any personal right¬ 
eousness of their own.* This interpretation, though 
less artificial than the corresponding passive render¬ 
ing of ijpaqrou, ver. 12, is not supported by a sin¬ 
gle passage of the New Testament where na&iarqps 
occurs, and conflicts with the connection For ver. 
19 gives the reason (yot^) for the statement in ver. 
18, why 14 judgment came upon all men to condem¬ 
nation," and it would be sheer tautology to say: 
they were Condemned because "they were regard¬ 
ed and treated as sinners." The phrase, then, can 
be taken oniy in the txm. sense, like tjfiaqroe in ver. 

kfULprm*6t, in the S. T., menus a real sinner, and nothing 
else, (ho'ius explain? Rom. v. 19 : “ Here again is a me¬ 
tonymy. They were so treated as though they had actu¬ 
ally sinned; that is, they were subject to death. So the 
word « sinner * Is used in 1 Kings 1- 21, and elsewhere." So 
also Whitby, one of the best English oommontutors of the 
Arminiau school.—P. 8.] 

* [Dr. Hodge, though otherwise a strict Calvinist, re¬ 
jects the realistio Augustinian view of a foil of the whole 
race In Adam, and yet makes all the descendants of Adam 
legally responsible for h*» tall. To maintain this ground 
of an exclusively forensic imputation, he must resort to 
this forced interpretation of ifpaprov and Kamrrd&irrav. 
** KaSimipi,” he says (p. 271), “never [I] In the N. T. 
means to make, in the sense of effecting or onusing a per¬ 
son or thing to be in its character or nature other than it 
"as before. Ko Surrtmi nra ipapr**A6r does not mean, to 
make one sinful, but to set him down as such, to regard or 
appoint him to be of that olaas.” [To regard, and to ap¬ 
point are two very different things.—P. 8. J “ Thua. when 
Christ is said to have been * constituted tho Son of God,* 
He was not made Son, but declared to be such.” [But in 
this passage, Rom. u 4, kptektrr os is u-ed, not sarairra- 
94rr of, and even that means more than d'cland; see Text¬ 
ual ITo(e * on p. 56.) “ * Who constituted thee a ruler or 
fudgeWho appointed thee to that office! So, 

1 Wn«*m his lord made ruler.’ ” [These two passases. Matt, 
xxiv. 45 ; Acts vii 35, imply that neither was a ruler before 
being aniioinlrd, and they would lose their force, were we 
to substitute regarded tor constituted.] “ When, therefore, 
the Apostle says that the many were constituted (cartwrd- 
♦« prnv) sinners by the disobedience of A lam, it cannot 
mean that th. many thereby were rendored sinful, but 
that his disobedience was the ground of their being placed 
in the oategory of sinners. It oountituted a good and suffi¬ 
cient reason for so regarding and treating them. The same 
remark applies, of course } to the other clause of this verse: 
Suiatot saratrraftjiroerat ot iroAAo*. This cannot mean, that 
by the obedience of one the many shall be mode holy. It 
<x-n only moan, that the obedience of Christ was the ground 
on which tho tna «y are to be placed In the category of the 
righteous— . c., shall be so regarded and treated, tt is not 
onrper‘onal righteousness which makes us righteous, but 
the imputation of the oh* dience of Chri*t. And the sense 
in which we are here declared to be sinners, is "Ot that we 
are such por-onally ^ hieb indeed is true), but »-y the im¬ 
putation of Adam’s disobedience.” With the some assur¬ 
ance, as in ver. 12 (see n, 178), Dr. Hodge claims that this 
dogmatic '/.'egesis s the obvious grammatical meaning 
of tho prssHoxs “adopted by commentators of every class, 
as to theological opinion.” Of ail respectable modern com¬ 
mentators, Philippi (a bigh-church Lutheran) is the only 
one who opptmidy favors it by press ng the moaning, to 
nt dmeo, as distinct from red/ere, face e, but he does so in 
the rraiie'ic. August ininn sense, which he expressly vindi¬ 
cates in the interpretation of Voprov (see p. I?8). De 
Wette oalls the Sodnian interpretation <«f Kart<rrh9iieay 
fate e, and Meyer insists that the verb means, “die wirk- 
mchs B<n*r'txung m den SftndrrsUnidL, teodnrrh tit tu >Win¬ 
der* T HATS ACULICH OKWOHDFW SIND, p*( ootorrx VnsItlnJi 
sunt and be quotes Jamc<» iv. 1; Peter i. 8 ; Hob. v. 1 ; 
vBi 3* where the metonymic sense is impossible. --I*. S.) j 


12 . It means: they were made tinners either b) 
virtual participation in the fall of Adam, or by aetna, 
practice, by repeating, aa it were, the fall of AAur^ 
in their sinful conduct Both interpretations an 
perfectly grammatical, and do not exclude each 
other. Even if the verb under consideration, is 
the passive, could be made out to mean: to b$ 
exhibited, to appear (Karurrd&tjgae = Ipwnqm- 
Orjoar, see Wetetein, Reiche, Fritache), it alwayi 
presupposes actual being: they were made to ap¬ 
pear in their true character as Burners, or what 
they really were.* Comp. Lange above, f This is 
very different from: they were regarded and treated 
as sinners, without being such. The metonymic in¬ 
terpretation confounds the effect with the cause, or 
reverses the proper order that death follows sin. 
We are regarded and treated as sinners because wo 
are sinners in fact and by practice. So, on the other 
hand, dtxouo* saraarci&rjoorrat, is more titan the 
declaratory &xc wa&jaortas, and meai.s, that by 
Christ's merits we shall be actually made righteous, 
and appear as such before His judgment Beat. It 
denotes the righteousness of life, as a consequence 
of justification by faith (comp. iLxcuWav 10117 c, 
ver. 18). Luther says: u Wie A uam's Bunds unsere 
eigknk geworden ist, also auch Christi Oerechtig- 
bit ;" as Adam's sin has become our own, so alsc 
Christ's righteousness. Calvin correctly translates: 
44 prccatores constituti sunt, . . . justi constituentur” 
and remarks in hoc.: 44 Unde sequitur, justitia qua i- 
tntem esse in Christo: sed nobis acceptum ferri, 
quod Uli proprium est David Pareus, one of the 
ablest among the older Reformed commentators, ex¬ 
plains dincuos xaraar.: 44 multo plus est, quam 
just\ficabuntur . Xam justificari est a condemna¬ 
tions absohi justitia imputata jJustum eonstitvi est 
etiam justitia habitualx sanctificari , hoc est, simul 
justificaiionis et sanctijicatinnis benefictum complec- 
titur ." Bengel in loc.: 44 Apostolus totem justo- 
mm constitution*!! videtur pradicare , qua jus- 
tificationis actum subsequatur, et verbo invenirj 
includitur (Phil. iii. 9; coll. Gal. ii. 17); the 

Apostle seems to set forth such a constituting of 
men as righteous, as may follow upon the act of 
justification, and as is included in the expression, 
being found. Alford : 44 be made righteous, not by 
imputation merely, any more than in the other case; 
but, 4 shall be made really and actually righteous, as 
completely so as the others were made really and 
actually sinners.' When we say that man has no 
righteousness of his own, we speak of him as out of 
Christ: but in Christ , and united to Him, he is 
mode righteous , not by a fiction or imputation only 
of Christ's righteousness, but by a real and living 
spiritual union with a righteous head, as a righteous 
member, righteous b>/ means of, as an effect o£ the 
righteousness of that head, but not merely right 
eous by transference of the righteousness of that 
head; just as, in his natural state, he is united to a 
sinful head as a sinful member, sinful by means ofj 

• [Tholuck, p. 267 : “ So <rgicb 4 tirh denn f&r das Pass 
nirhi dir Bedruiung: * d>irgrs‘rW meritsn ’ t'm Amk een 
4 KRsroiNBN ais HTWAS, «w« man rricht ist f * sender* * is- 

MACIIT WKRDKX, WKBDXX.”—P. 8J 

t [The latest oommentator of Bum. v., Ad. StAltlng 
( B'itrdg< sur Bmrgest drr Pau^inischen Briefs , Gftttixureo, 
1869 , p. 40 ), nearly agrees with Lang** in giving the verb • 
special reference to the judgment “ fa« 

says *• ha‘ hi*r dir nut B deuiung drs HmsfeUen* vos 
DEN Richtke, tei> ja d,r richtertichf ThdtigkrU OtfUs 
Aetna if i*t her Sr iff im Vnihrrgehmdm durcK - gx 
saraxpifia ‘ l vf ettskhrsfr b'S' ch**^ ..p, g. 
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m an effect the sinfhlnesB of that bead, but not 
merolv by transference of the sinfulness of that 
Head."—P. &] 

On the question raised by Tholuck, and others, 
whether this passage does not lead to the doctrine of 
the anoxardarctou;, see Doct, and Ethical , No. 12. 

[The inference of a universal salvation from this 
verse, as also f r om ver. 15 (*w to vs noXXovq 
i7t*^laatvatv) and 18 (*k navras dv&qwTiors *u; 
fataitxnr fafjs), is very plausible on the surface, 
and might be made quite strong if this section could 
be isolated from the rest of Paul's teaching on the 
terms of salvation. The same difficulty is presented 
in 1 Cor. xv. 22: u As in Adam all die (ndrrn; 
JMo&Yrio*ov<ji*\ so in Christ shall all be made alive 
{nams Swo/rotjy Syoorrcu)” It has been urged by 
some that the apocatastasis is implied partly in the 
indicative future, xaraaradf/oovrcu and lot non 
oorrcuj but especially in the fact that, as ndvrtq, «u, 
and oi noXXoL, the many* are confessedly unlimited 
in the first clause, we have no right to limit them in 
the second clause. (The advocates of eternal pun¬ 
ishment forcibly derive the same argument for their 
doctii c from the double aiomo?, Matt. xxv. 46). 
The i.'Yi.hu* explanation that ndvrtq and oi noXXoi 
mean.-*, i.. one case, Adam's natural seed (oi cx^ccp- 
xuXoijy in the other, Christ's spiritual seed (t. *., oi 
nurttvortu;), though true as to practical result, foils 
to do justice to the superabundance of God's grace 
over man's 3in. Paul unquestionably teaches em¬ 
phatically the universal sufficiency of the gospel sal¬ 
vation, without any restrictions which might break 
the force of the parallel between Adam and Christ, f 
All men are capable of salvation, or salvable (erlos- 
bar\ which must by all means be maintained against 
Manicbseism and fatalism. If any are ultimately lost, 
it is not from metaphysical or constitutional inability, 
nor from any defect in Christ's atonement, which is 
of infinite value in itself^ and was made for the sins 
of the whole world (1 John ii.2), nor from any un¬ 
willingness on the part of God, who, according to 
His benevolent purpose, will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth (] Tim. 
ii 4; comp. iv. 10; 2 Peter iii. 9). But we must 
make a distinction between the objective sufficiency 
and the subjective fficacy of Christ's atonement, be¬ 
tween the possibility and the actuality of a universal 
salvation. All men may be saved, since abundant 
provision has been made to that end, and under this 
view we most approach even the worst sinner; but 
which, and how many, will be saved, is a question 
of the future which God only knows. From the 
great stress which Paul lays in this passage on the 
superabundance of grace which greatly exceeds the 

* [The E. V. baa much obscured the manning by omit¬ 
ting the article before many, as if it were antithetical to 
*rme % while the many are opposed to th* onr, b P. 8.1 
t [According to Rot he, 1. c. p. 155, Paul meant to sug¬ 
gest the Idea of the possibility of the ultimate salvation of 
all men, but no more. “ Volliq bbatimmt und uhjtwkx- 
DBL'Tio will der Aposl't nub die reals Mdglichkeit der Be- 
vetigumg Alter durch Christi hxaimpa c ustogen ; all tin da - 
ti will er dock sugleich nit v6llio pxwumtrr Absicht 

S end er erreicht diete Absicht durch das yip sinerseits und 
lurch das sweimalig e oi w oAAot andrerteits ), in den Lrter 
Ve sasrantn Vsbmvthuno erregm , Hass aueh die gt- 
KhschtUche Verwirklichung jener reaUn MdgUehheit von ihm 
• itgemeint sein mdgt ; aber auch eben nub ale Vermuth- 
m-9, die er durchaus nicht toll axis dem Qt biet der blossen 
Wahrschrin l ichJeeit in da s der Evident hinVbersiehen kdr>- 
v». Oewiss, die meisterliche Kunst in der Durchfkhrung 
•iner m f*m idiancirten Intention ist wohl su bew undent .” 
•P. 8.1 


evils of the fall, we have a right to infer th/it by fiu 
the greater part of the race will ultimately be saved, 
especially if we take iuto consideration that the ball 
of mankind die in infancy before having committed 
actual transgression, and that, in the days of milieu* 
nial glory, the knowledge of Christ wil. cover the 
earth. It is a truly liberal and noble sentiment of 
Dr. Hodge when be says (p. 279): “We have reasor 
to believe that the lost shall bear to the &jr. ed i:t 
greater proportion than the inmates of a prison d« 
to the muss of the community." But from all oui 
present observation, as well as from the word of God 
(comp. Matt. vii. 13, 14), we know that many, very 
many—yea, the vast majority of adults even in Chris 
dan lands—walk on the broad path to perdition, al. 
though they may yet be rescued in the last moment. 
Paul himself speaks of the everlasting punishment of 
those who obey not the gospel of Christ (2 These, i. 
9), and teaches a resurrection of the unjust as well as 
of the just (Acts xxiv. 15). We know, moreover, that 
none can be saved except by faith , which is God's 
own express condition. For salvation is a moral, 
not a mechanical process, and requires the free as¬ 
sent of our will. Now Paul everywhere presents 
faith as the subjective condition of justification ; 
and in ver. 17 he expressly says, that those who 
receive (Xapfidvovru;) the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life 
by the one, .Jesus Christ. He contrasts the whole 
generation of Adam and the whole generation of 
Christ, and, as the one die in consequence of their 
participation in Adam's sin, so the other shall be 
made alive by virtue and on condition of their union 
with Christ’s righteousness. In Gal. iii. 22 he states 
the case beyond the possibility of mistake: “ The 
Scripture hath concluded all (ni navra) under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe (roes tiujt*vovow ), v — 
Universalism must assume a second probation after 
death even for those who lived in Christian land 3 , 
with every opportunity of saving their soul. But 
such an assumption is contrary to Gal. vi. 7, 8 , and 
the whole practical tenor of the Bible, and is in 
itself untenable and illusive. A new trial, instead 
of improving, would greatly lessen the chance of 
building up a good character. For as it is impossi¬ 
ble, without a new creation, to return to the moth¬ 
er’s womb and live the old life over again, the sec¬ 
ond trial would have to commence where the first 
left off—that is, with a dismal outfit of neglected 
opportunities, broken vows, sad reminiscences, abused 
faculties, bad habits, and in the corrupting company 
of moral bankrupts, with every prospect of a worse 
failure and a more certain ruin. God wisely and 
mercifully gave to men but one state of probation, 
and those who improved it best, would shrink most 
from running the risk of a second.—P. S.] 


Third Paragraph (trrs. 20, 21). 

How the law is designed to bring about directly this 
process of the development of sin, in order alec 
to bring about indirectly the revelatio \ c / grace, 

Ver. 20 . But the law. Si, x.tJL 

The Mosaic law is meant, though the article is want 
ing, as is often the case where there can be no pile 
take.—P. S.] The Apostle now cannot avoid to 
state the relation of the law or of Mo*es to this an 
tithesis—Adam and Christ—especially since he hmi 
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Already intimated this relation in ver. 18. Grotius 
thought the following discussion induced by an ob¬ 
jection. But chaps, vi. and vii. show that Paul could 
not avoid to answer this question.— Game in be¬ 
tween [zwischenein, parenthetically, as it were] 
naquaij l&tv. Not bee den, thereto (Meyer); * 
nor 8 ubintra<’it (Vulg.);f nor incidentally, subordi¬ 
nate! 1 / (nebensdeh/irh, Kothe^ Tholuck [Reiche, Phi- 
Uopi j, and others [contrary to the pedagogic mission 
of the law; iii. 20 ; Gal. iv. 24] ). The coming to, 
in addition to, lies in the /rood; the com ng into, in 
the Therefore, properly to enter between , to 

come between [Adam and Christ] (Theodoret, Calvin, 
Luther [Estius,§ Grotius, Usteri, Ewald], Ac.), which 
Meyer opposes without warrant. The reference to 
the position of Moses between Adam aud Christ may, 
indeed, be only an intimation; but to say that 9in 
merely supervened in addition to sin (Beza, De 
Wette, Ac.), is not satisfactory, because the question 
in the foregoing is not concerning sin alone, but the 
antithesis of sin and grace. Tholuck concludes in¬ 
correctly from this consideration, -that the law is 
characterized as an incidental factor. The law inci¬ 
dental ? (Chrysostom [Theophylact, Cornelius a 
Lapide, without any foundation], have understood 
naqa as denoting obiter, ad tew pus). The Apostle 
has evidently the idea of an ethico-chemical process. 
The law had to enter into the process of the devel¬ 
opment of sin, in order to force it to a crisis. [ 01 s- 
hausen : u Paul regards the law as a salutary medi¬ 
cine, which forces the disease that rages in the in¬ 
ward, nobler parts, to the surface.” So also De 
Wette and Rothe.—P. S.] 

That the fall might multiply [IV a nXto- 
ratrri 16 naqdnxw^a ; Lange: damit der Siin- 
den fall volliger loerde (erxcheinc) ; Alford : in order 
that the trespass might multiply . The Apostle uses 
napanxo)fia here (not naqanxdifiaxa, nor a^aq- 
ria), because the law does not aim to multiply sin 
as such, but to make it appear and to reveal it to 
the conscience as a naodnxtnfia^i. e., a transgres¬ 
sion of the positive will of God; comp. iii. 20; iv. 
15; vii. 7 ; and Rothe, p. 167.—P. S.]. The bold¬ 
ness of this thought has troubled the commentators. 
It is indeed not satisfactory to alleviate it by sup¬ 
posing that the law is intended merely to enhance 
the knowledge of sin (Grotius, Baur, and others); 
but this is one important element of its mission (see 
chap, vii.), and must not be rejected, with Meyer, as 
false. To explain lira of the consequence or result 

• (As vposerrffoj, Gal, iii. 19. Besa: prmterea inlroiit, 
supervened, came in the w:iy of addition. Meyer : es lcam 
noch daneben fin , via., in addition to sin, which* had already 
entered into the world, ver. 12. Similarly Alford: “ cam* 
in besides the fact of the many being made sinnero, and as 
a transition-point to the other result.” Hodge • The law 
was superinduoed on a plan already laid, and for a subordi¬ 
nate (!) although necessary purpose.—P. 3.] 

t [The idea of secrecy, or surreptitious entranoe, is not 
necessarily implied in »« fid (comp, vsp*todyw, wapeur&ino, 
sapeurfip**). and must be either derived from the context, 
as in Gal. li. 4 (the ouiy passage in the New Testament 
where the verb occurs besides our own), or be expressed by 
k&pf It our passage such an idea would be inconsistent 
with the holy character of the law, the solemn manner of 
Its promulgation, and the Apostle's reverence for it (Bom. 
rii. 12 ft.). From Meyer.—P. 8.] 

f (Rothe, p. 158, translates: ncbtnbei twischenein ge- 
kommen, it came In incidentally between. He thus combines 
the idea of the incidental coming in of the law with that of 
Its medial position between Adam and Christ. So Ols- 
kanaen: “ In dem trafieunpSsr ist sowohl das mitten inne 
Treten, als auch das ueU&uhge, nicht absolut Nothwendige 
iesu'Jben angtdeiUet.”— P. 8.J 

| Estlus: “ Lex, prohibens peccatum, medio tempore 
Inlet * Adam et Chris urn. subingressa cst.”— P. 8.1 


(merely ixpaxsxi#, with Chrysostom [one cdt ,olo 
yiaq, al/i iuftdottug ; Estius: 44 non Jinalem omsmsr 
denoted, sed eventum .”—P. S.], Koppe, Reiche [St* 
art, Barnes] ), is likewise unsatisfactory; yet tktf 
Apostle has certainly inferred from the result tht 
design and intention in the tVa.* Gal iii. 19 doei 
not serve as an elucidation of this passage, as Meyet 
would have it; and Rom. vii 14 proves that, by tbs 
law, the knowledge of sin comes; while 1 Tim. I 9 
shows that the law constitutes a weapon against the 
ungodly. Reiche has called the telic constructioL 
blasphemous ; in reply to which, comp. Meyer [p 
224J. He properly remarks, that sin had to reach 
its culminating point, where it will be outdone by 
grace. Only this culminating point should not be 
merely objective, but subjective also, in accordance 
with the sentence quoted from Augustine, on Pa. 
cii.: 44 Non crudeliter hoc fecit Deus , sed coneilis 
medicines; . . . augetur morbus, crescit malith\ 
queeritur medicus et totum sanatur .” It is a fact 
both that the misunderstood law, according to God’fl 
decree, induced the crucifixion of Christ—the climax 
of the world’s guilt—and that the same law, well 
understood, prepared the way for the saving fiuth 
of the New Testament. For this reason there is 
truth in Rothe’s explanation: All sin should ever 
stand out more complete under the form of the 
na^dnxotua. Tholuck also takes ground with Ols- 
hausen, De Wette, and Neander, in favor of the 
telic rendering. Reasons: 1. Nitimur in vetitum; 
2. Thomas: “ When the passions dare not manifest 
themselves, they become more intense.” Does this 
apply here? Sin, even in the form of anti-Chris¬ 
tianity, undoubtedly becomes more intense in oppo¬ 
sition to the gospel, but still this is mostly eebatic 
consequence; 3. Luther: The accusing and con¬ 
demning law awakens enmity to God. For this rea¬ 
son, Judaism, like all fanaticism, is angry at God. 
It is a prime consideration that here the law is spe¬ 
cifically understood as the law of the letter, as de¬ 
signed to finis! 1 , both objectively and subjectively, 
the sinful process of the old world. Therefore the 
second lira in ver. 21, as Tholuck well remarks, 
takes the sting from the first. [In other words, the 
first iva indicates the mediate, the second lira the 
ultimate end and purpose.—P. S.] Philippi under¬ 
stands by naqd,7txwfsa merely the naqctnx. of 
Adam inhering in sinners. But it denotes here 
rather the completion of the fall of humanity itself 

But where sin multiplied [of’ Si in lib¬ 
ra atv ij a/uaftxia ]. Where it was completed, 
came to full revelation. It is very strange that 
Rothe regards the head of the whole deduction from 
or de to /aqu; as parenthetical. Ov is not tempo¬ 
ral (Grotius [De Wette, Fritzsche, Stdlting] ), but 
spacial (Meyer, Tholuck)—perhaps both; time being 
considered as an expansion — [Grace exceedingly 
abounded (not, much more, E. V.), r n * q t n t 
oLaatvatr ij vntQint(juratvtsr 

\supra modutn redunchvtt ] is superlative [not 00 m* 
parative; comp. intqnltovdiiot, untqvsxdun, into • 
i’Vooi, vntqliav] ; (2 Cor. vii. 4 [the same verb} 

1 Tim. I 14; Mark vii 87 ; 2 Thess. I 8 ). 

Ver. 21. That, a* sin reigned in [not unto, 
B. V.; Lange, m ; ttdst , by means o/] death [?*«, 


• [Meyer, who is a philological purist ew& to occasional 
pedantry, takes im here, and everywhere, nku tA t, aud thna 
seems to justify even the supralapsarian theory of sin. 
Alford likewise insists on the uniform telic meaning of Ira 
It undoubtedly denotes the design here, but the nmtiat* 
not the ultimate design, m in ver. 21.—P. 6.1 
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&€JftQ ifiaoiAt vgtr f] apagtit Ir rw 
&ara?if>. The second tva indicates the more re¬ 
mote and ultimate purpose of the coming in of the 
Uw, as the first iva, ver. 20, denotes its nearer and 
mediate aim and effect; the increase of sin served 
merely as a means for the triumphant and eternal 
rei^n of grace. Hodge: “ The design of God in 
permitting sin, and in allowing it to abound, was to 
bring good out of evil; to make it the occasion of 
the most wonderful display of His glory and grace, 
so that the benefits of redemption should infinitely 
transcend the evils of the apostasy.*’—P. S.] As 
sin wrought death, so again did death work sin (see 
Heb. ii 141 But here the priority in the fiaadeict 
is ascribed to sin. It reigned [aor., the historic 
P«rt]- It reigns no more, h before ftavdro) is 
not a substitute for ttg (Beza, and others). Meyer 
opposes also the explanation: by death (Tholuck, 
Philippi). Death denotes the sphere of the domin¬ 
ion of sin. But death is also the medium of the 
reign of sin; see the antithesis, <ha dmaworrqs. 

bo also graoe may reign, Ac. [oi'/tok xai 
h ], x.r./.J The law would 

thus bring to pass the* dominion of grace; and it 
now reigns in reality. The material medium is 
righteousness unto (leading to) life eternal ; the 
personal medium is Jesus Christ our Lord ; and 
both are identical. The <hx., and not the um}, is 
named as the medium of the dominion of grace, l>e- 
3 iuse the Liaij emmog is the goal. The righteous¬ 
ness of faith and the righteousness of life are com¬ 
prised here in the idea of the <hx. {paodevari is 
aorist, not future. Meyer against Reiche, see Col. 
iii 4.) 

[The last word in this section is, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the one glorious solution of the Adamic 
fall and the dark problem of sin. Adam disappears, 
and Christ alone remains master of the field of bat¬ 
tle, having slain the tyrants, Sin and Death. Forbes 
concludes his notes on Rom. v. 12-21 with the ex¬ 
clamation (p. 257): 44 Who can rise from the study 
and contemplation of this wondrous passage, full of 
such profound views and pregnant meanings, with 
all its variously complicated yet beautifully discrimi¬ 
nated relations and interlacements of members and 
thoughts, without an overpowering admiration and 
irresistible conviction of the superhuman wisdom 
that must have dictated its minutest details! ”— 
P.8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[LlTXBATUBS OK TIIK DOCTRINAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

in Rom. v. 12-21.—The authoritative Creed statements on 
anthropology and hamartiology from the Synod of Orange, 
A. D. 529 (comp, my Church Hist., vol. iii. pp. 866 ft) to 
the Westminster Assembly, 1643. To theee may be added 
two quasi-creeds of sectional and temporary authority, 
drawn np in the intereel of immediate iraputationism, vis., 
the decree of the French Reformed Synod of Charenton, 
1645 ( M Dec rets s m Bynndi nalionalis Eoclrsiarum Reformala- 
rum QaUirn A. D. 1645 de imputations primi peccati omnibus 
Ada mi posteris, cum tcclssiarum et doctorum protestanlium 
consensu, ess scriptis eorum ah Andrea Rtvsto coUeeto in 
the Opera Tked. of A. Rivet, Roterod. 1660, tom. iii. pp. 
798-827); and the formula consensus Helvetica, 1675 (in 
Nmomh ColUctio Confess. Reform., pp. 720-739). Oomp^ 
in port, Woibr’s Comparative Symbol ik, pp. 51 ft, where 
the principal passages from the symbolical books are col¬ 
lected. —Tne numerous works of Augustine against Pelagias 
and Julian of Eclauum. Anselm, De eonerptu virginali et 
vrig. pecoato. Rivet, Theses iheologicse de peccalo oriyinis 
[Opera, tom. iii. pp. 894 eqq.) President Edwards, On 
Original Sin [Works, vol. ii. SOS-583.) Jul. MClleb, The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin (the most exhaustive work on the 
mbject, now accessible also to the English rea er in an 
ntdlirfble translation, from the 5th German edition, by 


Rev. W. Ur wick, Edinb., 1868). Ebxaxd. Christ!. Dogmas 
txk (1851), i. pp. 611 ft; Kirchen- und Dogmen-OescaichH 
(1866), ii. 504 ft, 538 If. Hxppb, Dogmatik der evang. rt> 
form. Kircht a us den Quellen (1861), pp. 204 ft Che. Hoimm 
(P rinceton), Theol. Essays, New York, 1846, Nos. vi.-viii. 
on Imputation, pp. 128 ft; in Princeton Rev. for April, I860 
pp. 335 ft., and revised edition of Romans (1864), pp. 279-284 
Archibald Alex. Hodge (Alleghany), Outlines of Theology. 
New York, 1860, chap, xvi., pp. 230-246. R» W. Landis, tev- 
ernl articles in the Danville Review, from Sept 1861 to Dee 
1862. 8hkdd, History of Christian Doctrine (1863), ii. 152 ff 
(and essay on Original Sin, in his “ Discourses and Essays,* 
pp. 218—271X Ban. J. Bated, The First Adam and lhe Second 
The Elohim Revealed in the Creation and Redemption tf Man 
Philad., I860, pp. 11-50,805 ft, 410 ft, 474 ft G. F. Fuhbb, 
The Augustinian and the Federal Theoiies qf Original Sin 
compared, in the New Englander for 1868, pp. 468 ft—P. 8.) 

1 . On the internal connection of the section, aa 
well as its organic relations to what precedes and 
follows, compare the inscription and the introductory 
foundation of the Exeg. Notes. 

[2. Historical Statements on thk diffkreni 
Theories of Original Sin and Imputation. —The 
Apostle clearly teaches, and our religious experience 
doily confirms, the fact of the universal dominion of 
sin and death over the human race, which dominion 
goes back in uubroken line to our first parents; 
as, on the other hand, the power and principle of 
righteousness and life go back to Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam. Sin existed before Christianity, aa 
disease existed before the science and art of heal¬ 
ing ; and, however explained, the stubborn, terrible 
fact remains. It is all-important, as we stated in the 
introductory remarks, to distinguish clearly between 
the fact itself and the different modes of expl&nu 
tion, or between the primitive truths of the Bible 
and the after-thoughts of human philosophy and the¬ 
ology. Here lies the reason why Christian men, 
holding very divergent views on the why and where¬ 
fore, or the rationale of Scripture truths, may yet 
iu their inmost heart and religious experience be 
agreed. The commentators have so far dwelt main¬ 
ly on the negative clause of Paul’s parallelism, vix., 
the propagation of sin and death from Adam; but he 
lays the chief stress upon the positive clause, the 
antitype, and the life-union of the justified believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for chap. vi. 

The following are the principal theories on this 
subject: 

(1.) The pantheistic and necessitarian theory 
regards sin as an essential attribute (a limitation) of 
the finite, and a necessary stage in the development 
of character; it consequently destroys the radical 
antagonism between good and evil, and places itself 
outside of the Christian system. Where there is do 
real sin, there is no room for redemption. 

(2.) The Pelagian heresy denies original sin, 
and resolves the fall of Adam into an isolated and 
comparatively trivial childish act of disobedience, 
which indeed set a bad example , but left his charac¬ 
ter and moral faculties essentially unimpaired, so 
that every child is born into the world as innocent 
and perfect, though as fallible, as Adam was created. 
It offers no explanation of the undeniable fact of 
the universal dominion of siu ? which embraces every 
human being with the one solitary exception of Jesua 
of Nazareth. It rests on an atomistic antliropology 
and hamartiology, and is as anti-scriptural as the op 
posite extreme Of pantheism. Socinianism, Units- 
rianism, and Rationalism likewise deny original sic 
and guilt in the proper sense of the term. 

(3.) The assumption of a prk-Adamic fall of 
all men, either in time —L e., in a state of individua 
prelxistence of the soul Drior to its connection wit! 
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the body (as Origen held it), or timeless and tran¬ 
scendental (so Dr. JuL Muller: ein crisserzeitlicher 
U rxustand und Ur fall). This is a mere hypothesis, 
without support in human consciousness, and incon¬ 
sistent with the plain sense of Rom. v. 12 , which, in 
harmony with Gen. iii., derives sin from the one his¬ 
torical Adam. 

(4.) The Adoustiniak or realistic theory of a 
real though impersonal and unconscious participa¬ 
tion of the whole human race in the fall of Adam, 
as their natural head, who by his individual trans¬ 
gression vitiated the generic human nature, and 
transmitted it in this corrupt and guilty state to his 
descendants by physical generation. As an individ¬ 
ual act, Adam’s sin and guilt was his own exclusive¬ 
ly, aud is not transferable to any other individual; 
but as the act of mankind in their collective, undis¬ 
tributed, and unindividualized form of existence, it 
was, virtually or potentially, the act of all who were 
genuinally or setninally contained in their first pa¬ 
rent, as Levi was in the loins of Abraham (Heb. vii. 
9, 10). Persona corrumpit naturam , natura cor - 
rumpit personam. In other words: Adam’s indi¬ 
vidual transgression resulted in a sinful nature; 
while, in the case of his descendants, the sinful na¬ 
ture or depraved will results in individual transgres¬ 
sions. See the passages from Augustine quoted on 
p. 178, third foot-note. His view rests on his deep 
religious experience and his interpretation of Rom. 
v., but it presupposes, as a necessary prerequisite, 
the original organic unity of the human race, a dis¬ 
tinction between person and nature (which must be 
made also in the doctrine of the Trinity and the In¬ 
carnation). and may be philosophically supported by 
the Platonico-Aristotelian realism concerning the 
doctrine of the general conceptions, as the original 
types of individual things. 

This realistic view of the fall of the race in Adam 
became the orthodox doctrine of the Latin Church. 
It was defended by the great schoolmen, Anselm, 
Peter the Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, &c. (yet with 
a material modification of Augustine’s conception of 
original sin and guilt, which scholastic theology made 
to consist only in the loss of original righteousness; 
viewing it more as a negative state of privation than 
as positive corruption). It was even more earnestly 
and vigorously maintained by the Reformers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinlstic (who advocated afresh the 
Augustinian view of hereditary sin and guilt in all 
its severity). The various writings of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, and the symbolical books of the 
sixteenth century, abound with quotations and remi¬ 
niscences from Augustine on the doctrines of Sin 
and Grace. 

But within the Augustinian system different 
dews of imputation were developed, especially in 
she Reformed Church: 

(a.) Imputation, immediate and mediate ,* con¬ 
joined and inseparable. This makes the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin imputed, and the guilt of inherent 
depravity inseparable and conditional to one another. 
Both kinds of imputation are held in fact; but the 
distinction was not made before the seventeenth 
century. Participation is assumed as the ground 

# (The terminology immediate or antecedent , and medi¬ 
ate or consequent imputation, is traced by Turretin (Instif.. 
Pam 1. p. 556, Locus IX. de peooato, Qu. X) to Joshua de 
la Place, of Saumure (1596-1655), who was charged with in¬ 
venting it to evade the force of the synodical decision of 
Gharenton, 1645. Augustine and the Reformers did not 
use It, and hence there has been some dispute as to the side 
■o which to place them.] 


of imputation. Nati e corruption is itself sin, mi 
likewise punishment for gui't incurred in Adtaa’s 
sin. Hereditary guilt coexists with hereditary sim; 
man is condemned, both on account of the act oi 
disobedience which he committed in the loins of 
Adam, and for hereditary depravity. 

Here we must distinguish again a miner differ¬ 
ence relating to the order of the two kinds of im 
putation: 

(aa.) Some put immediate imputation bifare me¬ 
diate in the order of things. So Augustine and 
his strict followers in the Catholic Church, and 
the Calvinists of the Montauban school, David Pa- 
reus, Andrew Rivet,* the elder Turretin,f and Hei¬ 
degger ; i—with this difference, that the Dutch and 
French Calvinists of the seventeenth century com¬ 
bined, with the Augustinian theory of participation, 
the federal theory of representation (sec below, No. 
6 ); and, while still bolding to both kinds of impu¬ 
tation, they laid the chief stress upon immediate im¬ 
putation—thus preparing the way for exclusive im¬ 
mediate imputationism. 

( 66 .) Others give mediate imputation, or the im¬ 
putation of inherent depravity, the logical priority, 
so that Adam’s sin is imputed to us only became il 
becomes our own by propagation (to which some 
add, by actual transgression). Here belong, in all 
probability, Anselm among the schoolmen,§ Calvin,| 


* [In opposition to Placeeus, and in vindication of the 
decree of tin- Synod of Charenton, the distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor Rivet, of Leyden, made a collection of passage* cm 
imputation from the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, 
and prominent divines, as Calvin, Bern, Ballinger, "Wolt 
gang Musculus, Viret, Bucanus, Peter Martyr, Wolleb, 
Whittaker, Davenant, Zanchius, Olevianus, Ursinus, Pa¬ 
re ub, Pieoator, L. Crocius, Melanchthon, Chemnita, Htra- 
nius, and many others (including also Roman Catholics). 
But these testimonies are to a great extent general, am 
make no distinction between immediate and mediate impu¬ 
tation. The collection of Rivet is translated in part in the 
Princeton Review , vol. xi. (1839), pp. 55.t-570.] 

t (Turretin (1. c. Para I. p. 657) defines imputation thus t 
“ Imputatio vel cst aas alirmjb, vel p&oprijb. AliqumneU 
imputalur nobis id quod nostrum e*t personal tier, quo sens* 
Dms I mpultit preen (a peccaforibus , quo* p ropier propri a 
crimina pun it, et in bonis dicitur grins Phinese itli xmputa - 
(us ad justiO'ain (Ps. cvi. :tl); aHquando imputntur id quod 
est kxtba xos, nee a nobis rst prmstitum , quomorto jurtitia 
Christi dicitur nobis imputari , et peccata nostra ipsi in»p«- 
tantur , licet nec ipse pcccutum in se habeat, nec nos justi- 
fiam.”] 

X (The Formula consensus Helvetica , a strongly partisan 
tbeologioal Confession, drawn up in 1675 by Heidegger oi 
Z&rich, nt the solid tation of Turretin of Geneva, and Gent¬ 
ler of Basel, in opposition partly to the mediate impnta- 
tionism of La Plnce, asserts that the imputalio culpa is not 
the oonsequpnoe, but the cause of the propapatio vitioxiia - 
tig, or the corruptio hereditaria, and condemns the doctrine 
of those who “ sub imputations mediatse et consequent is 
nomine, non imputationem duntazat primi pcccnii tnlJunt. 
sed hereditarisc etiam corrvptionis assertionrm oravipt nettle 
objiciunt Arts. x.-xii. (in Niemeycrts Collect., p. 733). 
The same Confession teaches also a limited atonement, and 
verbal, even punctual inspiration; but it soon Install au¬ 
thority. Ebrard (Kitchen- und Dogmengeschichte , til. p. 
556) calls it, rather too severely, the “ ridiculous after-birth 
of a symbolical book.”] 

( [Anselm (De cone, virg ., c. 7) says we are not con¬ 
demned because “we ourselves sinned in Adam, as we did 
not yet exist, but because we were to descend from him 
(sed quia de ilto fuluri erantus).”] 

I [Calvin, on Rom. v. 17 : “ We are condemned for th* 
sin of Adam not by iriputation alone, as if the punishment 
of the sin of another were exacted of u« (peccaio Adss van 
p*r solam imputationem damnamur , acsi alieni peccati -r- 
igeretur a noois pcsnaY but we bear its punishment because 
we are guilty of the sin also (quia et culpm sumut refi, in se 
for as our nature, vitiated in him, is held bound with tbs 
guilt of iniquity before God (quatenus scilicet et nature 
nostra in ipso viliala iniquitatis rratu obstrinfilur spud 
Deum ).*» He then goes on to say, that we are m a diUtas* 
ent manner restored to salvation by the righteousness if 
Christ, vis., not because it is in na, but R is freely given Is 
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And Bollinger among the reformers;* and, more 
dearly and expressly, Stapfer and President Ed- 
wards,! w ^° are often inaccurately quoted as medi¬ 
ate imputationists; also the orthodox Lutherans of 
the seventeenth century.^ It is certain that we 
have all to bear the consequencee of Adam’s sin, 
and this sin is therefore the cause of our native cor¬ 
ruption ; but it is not our personal quilt independ¬ 
ently of this corruption, and our assent to it 

(b.) Me date or consequent imputation makes in¬ 
herent depravity derived from Adam, and this alone, 
the ground of condemnation. 14 Vitiositas prcecedit 
imputationem .” So the Reformed school of Saumur, 
in Prance, especially Joshua Placaeua (La Place), who 
denied that the imputation of Adam’s sin was prior 
to, and independent of^ inherent depravity, but who 
claimed to be in full harmony with the teaching of 
Calvin on this subject This view, “ so far as it re¬ 
stricts the nature of original sin to the mere heredi¬ 
tary corruption of Adam’s posterity, excluding the 
imputation of the first sin by which he fell,” was 
condemned by the French Reformed Synod at Cha- 
renton, near Paris, in 1645, yet without mentioning 
the name of Placteus, who contended that he was 
not touched by this decree, since he admitted a me¬ 
diate imputation of Adam’s sin, consequent and de¬ 
pendent on corruption. 

(c.) Immediate or antecedent imputation as op¬ 
posed to mediate imputation, makes, on purely legal 
grounds, the sin of Adam, as the sin of the federal 

as by gratuitous imputation (jgratuitam justitxm imputa¬ 
tion? m). Ebrard (Dogma/ik, I., p. 612 f.) and Hodge (on 
Romans, p. 234) represent Calvin as a mediate imputation - 
ist; the former assenting, the latter dissenting. Oalvln 
and the Reformed Confessions draw no line of demarcation 
between original sin imputed and original sin inherent. 
Calvin always guards against the supposition that we are 
condemned by an arbitrary imputation of a foreign act 
personal to Adam.] 

• [Ebrard says, 1. c. i. p. 513 : 14 Bui linger knows of such 
a reatus only which takes place in oonsequence of the cor¬ 
rupt u> or vitiositas, but not of a rratus which is the cause 
of the innate vitiositas. This would be likewise mediate 
imputation only. But compare the passages of Bollinger 
quoted by Rivet, 1. cj 

t (The aim of Edwards, in his treatise on Original Sin, 
written against the Arminian, Dr. John Taylor, of Nor¬ 
wich, was to show that it is no absurd or impossible thing 
(or 44 the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the 
first apostasy, so that this, in reality and propriety, shall 
become thrir *in; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is 
mot theirs merely because God imputes it to them, but it is 
truly and properly theirs (by virtue of a real union between 
the root and the branches of mankind, established by the 
Author of the universe), and on that ground God imputes 
it to them” (Works, it. p. 559). He says, moreover, that 
the arguments which prove the depravity of nature, estab¬ 
lish also the imputation of Adam’s first sin, and that both 
are included In the usual conception of original sin. 44 The 
first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that sin [of 
4dam], arc both the consequent of that established union 
.between Adam and his posterity]; but yet in such order, 
that the evil disposition is first, and the charge of guilt con¬ 
sequent, as it was in the cose of Adam himself” (p. 544). 
Then, in a foot-note, he quote* with approbation a long 
extract from Stapfer 1 8 Theotogia Pole-mica, to the effect that 
the mediate and the immediate imputation are inseparable, 
and that one should never be considered without the other. 
Dr. 8hedd, History of Christian Doctrine, ii. p. 108, seems 
to hold the same view. Edwards speaks, however, of im- 

S utation only incidentally; his mam object was to defend 
lie doctrine of native depravity by the theory of identity; 
t. e,, a divinely constituted oneness of Adam and his race, 
by which his posterity should be born in his moral image, 
whether good or bad, aocording to the law that like begets 
Ike.] 

t (The Lutherans held that the imputalio is immkdiata : 
in quantum esetitimus ad hue in Adamo (quia Adam reprse- 
smtalive fuit totum qrnus humanism) ; mkdiata : media-nit 
preealo originali inhmrm , in quantum in propriis perso - 
nis (t individuaiiUr cents d <amur. The first is mediated 
through the second. Comp. Luthardt, Compendium der 
Dugmalxk, p. 114 (2d el. lAfiftl.1 


head of the race, the only and exclusive ground o! 
condemnation independently of, and prior to, native 
depravity and personal transgression; so that he¬ 
reditary guilt precedes hereditary sin, and not vice* 
versd. This exclusive immediate imputationism is 
held by Calvinists of the supralapsarian and federal 
school, and gives up the Augustinian ground of par* 
ticipation. See below, No. (5.) (b\ In antagonism 
to this view, the New School theology of New Eng¬ 
land has departed to the opposite extreme of reject¬ 
ing imputation under any form. (See No. 6 .) 

(5.) The federal theory of a vicarious represen¬ 
tation of mankind by Adam, in virtue of a covenant 
made with him. It arose in Holland in the seven¬ 
teenth century, simultaneously with the development 
of representative federal government, and gained 
advocates among Calvinistic or Presbyterian divines 
in France, England, Scotland, and the United States. 
It supposes a (one-sided, povonhvqov\ contract or 
covenant of the sovereign Creator with the first 
man, called the covenant of works (feedus operum, 
feedus natures), as distinct from the covenant of 
grace (feedus gratia), to the effect that Adam should 
stand a moral probation on behalf of all his de¬ 
scendants, so that his act of obedience or disobedi¬ 
ence, with all its consequences, should be judicially 
imputed to them, or accounted theirs in law. Adam’s 
position is compared to the relation of a representa 
tive to his constituents, or rather of a guardian to 
his wards, since in this case the wards were not con- 
suited, and did not even exist at the time of his 
appointment The transaction must be resolved at 
last into the sovereign pleasure of God.* 

Here again we must distinguish two schools: 

(a.) The Augustino-federal school is a combina¬ 
tion, and superadds the federal scheme on the real¬ 
istic basic of participation, so that imputation is 
made to rest on moral as well as legal grounds. 
This was the view of the founders and chief advo¬ 
cates of the federal theory, Cocceius (originally John 
Koch, or Cook, born at Bremen, 1608, died as pro¬ 
fessor at Leyden, 1669), Burmann, Witsius, and is 
taught by the Westminster standards,! and even in 
the Consensus Helveticus , although in this the Au- 
gustinian idea of participation is almost absorbed by 
the idea of the covenant.^ 

( 6 .) The purely federal school (from nominal¬ 
istic premises, according to which the general con¬ 
ceptions are mere names, not things, subjective ab¬ 
stractions, not objective realities) denies the Adamic 
unity of the race in the realistic sense, consequent^ 
also all participation of Adam’s descendants in the 

• rSce the different definitions of this feedus operum 
from tne writings of Cocceius. Witsius, Heidegger, sc., in 
Hoppe 1 * Dogmatik, pp. 204 ft. It is called feedus pov6- 
wXevpov, quia unius tantum partis dispositions et pro- 
missions constat, as distinct from a feedus mutuum or Si- 
wAcvpop. There is no 8cripture proof whatever for such 
a primal oovenant. The solitary passage quoted, Hoeen vi. 
7: ‘‘For they” (Ephraim and Judah) “like men” (not, 
44 like Adam”) 44 have transgressed the oovenant,” refer** to 
the Mosaic oovenant Even Turretin (Inst, theot. elenchticse. 
Pars I. p. 519, of the Edinb. and N. 7. ed., 1847) admits 
that it is inconclusive, and may be explained of the incon¬ 
stancy of men, 44 at dicantur transgrtssi feedus sicut homi¬ 
nes facere solent, owt sua natura vani, leoesque sunt ei 
fidem steps fallunt.”] 

t [On the Westminster divines, see Baird, Efohim C* 
vealed, pp. 89 ft., and especially the learned articles of '.Of. 
Landis m the Danville Review for 1861-62.] 

1 [Art. X.: “ Sicut Deus feedus operum cum Adamo inivii 
non tantum pro ipso, sed eliam in ipso , ut capitk el sTxnrm, 
cum toto penere hum a no, . . . ita Adamus tristi prolapsu, 
non sibi auntaxat srd loti etiam humano getteri, . . . bona 
in feeders, promitsa psrdidit .” C r *Mp. also tne passages 
quoted by Henne, 1. c. dp. 228 f. I 
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Act of the primal apostasy; yet it holds that, by 
virtue of his federal headship on the ground of a 
sovereign arrangement, his sin and guilt are justly, 
directly, and immediately imputed to them. The 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and in tte same way also 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness or justifica¬ 
tion, is thus made a purely forensic process, which 
affects on/ legal relation, but by no means our moral 
character. 

This forensic theory of imputation, which ex¬ 
cludes participation in Adam’s sin, dates from the 
time of Turretin, in the latter part of the teven- 
teenth century,* and is upheld by a number of Cal- 
vinistic divines in England and America, but has no 
advocate of note, as far as I know, among modern 
Continental divines.! 

Legal representation seemed to offer an easier 
vindication of Divine justice than the Augustinian 

* [Turretin. like Heidegger, holds indeed to a double unity 
of the race with Adam, a natural or real, and a federal or 
ferens o, but he evidently lays the ohief stress upon the 
latter, and prepares the way for giving up the former. He 
says (in his Institutes, first published in 1088, Pars 1. p. 557, 
Qu. XI.) : “ Adamus duptiei vinculo nobiscum functus est: 
(1.) Naturali, quatenus pater est, et nos yut JUii ; (2.) Po¬ 
litico ac roRKHsi, quatenus fuit princeps et caput represen - 
talivum totius generis humani. Fuiuiamenlum ergo 
talionit non est tantum com muni o natural is, quse nobis cum 
Adamo intercept it—alias omnia ipsius peccata deberent nobis 
impulari — sed prjbcipuk moralis et vaorralis, per qtiam 
/actum est, ut Deus cum illo , ut cum nostro caphr, /adits 
pepigerit. Unde, Adamus te habuit in illo prccato , non ut 
PERSONA PRIVATA, SCii Ut PURLICA et REPRESENT ATIVA qua 
omnes suos poster os in actions HUt reprscsenlanit, cujus pro- 
- nde dcmrritum ad omnes pertine /.'* In Qu. XII. he quotes 
with approbation from Augustine, “ in illo uno multi unus 
homo erant,” adding, by way of explanation, “ unilaU non spe - 
djlcavel numerioa , sed pa dim unitatr origin in, quia omnes 
ex uno sunt sanguine , partim CNiTAra rrpr^bsrntationis, 
quia unus omnium personam reprsesentabat, ex ordine Dei.” 
in Qu. XVL, pp. 558 f., be establishes his view from Rom. v. 
12-11 He says of trdrrn qpapror oorrcctly, that it cannot 
mean the habit of sin, nor inherent corruption, but actual 
sin committed in the past (peewit am aliquod actuate, idque 
pruteritumX, which can be no other than the sin of Adam 
itself {quod nonpoUot aliutl esse, quam ipxum Adami pecca- 
but then he turns it into thi* moaning of representative 
sinning: “ E go eo />eccante censentur el ipsi peccatse .” 
He proves this from the analogy of Christ: “ In Christo 
just I const it uimur per justihm I mputationem: ergo et neo- 
mtores in Adamo per peccati ipsius impu'cUinnem ." This 
is precisely the exegesis of Dr. Hodge, except that Turre¬ 
tin translates ty* if, with Augustin, in quo (vis., Adamo), 
while Hodge, more oorrsctly, takes it as a conjunction.] 

t (Drs. Ridgely, Doddridge, Watts, and Cunningham, 
of Sootland (in nis Historical Theology , Bdinb., 1883, vol. i., 
p. 515, and in his Reformers and the The/Aogy ef the Reform 
nuition , Ediub., 1862, pp. 371 ff.), are oounted on this side. 
Dr. Hodge, of Prinoeton, is the ablest advocate of imme¬ 
diate fcrensio imputationism. He states it (on Romans, 
p. 279) as follows: “The doctrine of imputation is clearly 
taught in this passage (Rom. v.). This doctrine does not 
Lnoludo the idea of a mysterious identity of Adam and 
his raoe, nor that of a transfer of the moral turpitude of 
hi* sin to his descendant*. It does not teach that his 
offeuoe was personally or properly the sin of all men, or 
that his act was, in any mysterious sense, the act of his 
posterity. Neither does it imply, in reference to the right¬ 
eousness of Christ, that His righteousness becomes person¬ 
ally and inherently ours, or that His moral exoellenoe is in 
any way transferred from Him to believers. The sin of 
Adam, therefore, is no ground to ns of remorse; and the 
righteousness of Christ is no ground of self-complacency in 
Ifose to whom it is imputed. This doctrine merely teaches 
that, in virtue of the union, representative and natural, 
between Adam and his posterity, his sin i» the ground of 
their condemnation—that is, of their snbjeotion to ponal 
evils -and that, in virtue of the n<>ion between Christ and 
His i eople, His righteousness Is the ground of their justifi- 
sation. This doctrine is taught almost in so many words in 
rers. 12.15-19. It is so clearly stated, so often repeated or 
Msumea, and so formally proved, that very few oommenta- 
tors of any daft foil to acknowledge, in one form or an¬ 
other, that it is tne doctrine of the Apostle.” The last is 
a mistake, as we have shown m the Bxsp. Notes. Dr. 
Hodge's hostility to the realistic Augustiuian view pro-, 


view.* It involves, undoubtedly, an element of 
truth, but, if detached from the idea of moral par 
ticipation, it resolves itself into a mere legal fiction, 
and greatly enhances the difficulty of the problem 
by removing the best reason for imputation. Foi 
how can an infinitely just and holy God punish 
countless millions of human beings simply and sole¬ 
ly for the sin of another, in which they had no pan 
whatever? The passage, Ezek. xviii. 1-4, when 
God rebukes the Israelites for using the proverb oi 
the sour grapes, which Julian of Eclanum and hi* 
sympathizers have quoted ad naubea/n against the 
Augustinian theory, returns here with double force. 
The analogy of forensic justification is not to the 
point, for the righteousness of Christ is not imputed 
to the impenitent sinner, but only on the subjective 
condition of faith, by which Christ is apprehended 
and made our own. Justification presupposes re- 

g eneration, or an action of the Holy Spirit, by which 
e creates repentance of our sins and trust in Jesus 
Christ, and makes us one with Him. By “ t>eing in 
Christ ” is meant, not merely a nominal, putative, or 
constructive relation, but a real, substantial union, 
so also our “ being in Adam,” by which the other 
relation is illustrated, is real and vital. This anal¬ 
ogy, therefore, leads to the opposite conclusion, that 
moral participation, either potential or personal, or 
both, must be the ground of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. 

(6.) The New School Calvinists of New England 
(since the days of the younger Edwards), in radical 
opposition to Princeton, reject imputation altogether; 
but maintain that the sinfulness of the descendants 
of Adam results with infallible certainty (though not 
with necessity) from his transgression ; the one cUm 
holding to hereditary depravity, prior to sinful choice, 
the other class teaching (with Dr. N. W. Taylor, of 
New Haven) that the first moral choice of all is uni 
versally sinful, yet with the power of contrary choice 
This is a peculiar modification of the Pelagian oon 
ception of liberum arbitrmm , but differs from it in 
making a nice distinction between natural ability and 
moral inability.f 

(7.) The sbmi-Pklaoiak, and the cognate Arxin- 
ian theories (of which the former, since the fifth cen¬ 
tury, has gained large influence in the Latin, the lat¬ 
ter, since the seventeenth century, in a considerable 
portion of the Reformed Churches, and was adopted 
by the Wesleyan Methodists), though by no meant 
explicit and uniform on ttiis point, agree in that they 
admit the Adamic unity, and the disastrous effects 
of the primal apostasy upon the whole posterity of 
Adam, but regard the native or hereditary corrup¬ 
tion not properly as sin and gnilt exposing us to just 
punishment, but only as an evil, an infirmity, mala¬ 
dy, and misfortune, for which the most benevolent 
God provided a sufficient remedy for all. Zwingli 
taught a similar view, and distinguished original sixr 
as a moral defect or disease (he called it, in the 
Swiss dialect, Brebten) from sin proper. Semi-Pela¬ 
gian ism holds a medium position between Pelagian- 

ceeds, I think, from a misunderstanding. He doe* not dis¬ 
tinguish between a virtual or potential, and a personal ot 
individual oodxistence and ooagenoy of the raoe in Adxm. 
Augustine taught the former only ; the latter is impoesiblt 
ana absurd, unless we hold it in the form of prednstenoa 
which Augustine expressly reject*. 1 

# [Watts, as quoted by Prof. Fisher, 1. c. p. 506, naively 
confesses that he would gladly renounce this theory if 1 m 
could find any other way to vindicate Providenoe, | 

t [Comp. Stuart and Barnes on Rom. v.; Prof. Geo. P 
Fisher, “The Princeton Review on the Theoh*gy of Dr. 9 
W. Taylor,’* in the New Englander AuriL 1888.1 
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km and 1 Augustinianism ; Arminianism wavers be¬ 
tween semi-Felagianism and Calvinism; both may, 
according to the elastic nature of compromises, lean 
now more to the one, now to the other extreme; 
employing at times the Augustinian phraseology, but 
putting, after all, a different interpretation upon it. 

The stationary anthropology and hamardology of 
the Greek Church occupies a similar position, but it 
never passed through the mill of Western contro¬ 
versies, and remains to this day theologically incom¬ 
plete. 

Most evangelical divines of the present day are di¬ 
vided between the Augustinian or realistic, the federal 
or forensic, and the Arminian theories, or they look 
for a still more satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem by a future Augustine, who may be able to 
advance, from a deeper study of the Scriptures, the 
knowledge of the Church, and reconcile what now 
9eem to be irreconcilable contradictions. It should 
be remembered that the main difficulty lies in the fact 
itself—the undeniable, stubborn, terrible fact—of the 
universal dominion of sin and death over the entire 
race, infants as well as full-grown sinners. No sys¬ 
tem of philosophy has ever given a more satisfactory 
explanation than the great divines of the Church. 
Outside of the Christian redemption, the fall, with 
its moral desolation and ruin, remains an impenetrar 
ble mystery. But immediately after the fall appears, 
in the promise of the serpent-bruiser, the second 
Adam, and throws a bright ray of hope into the 
gloom of despair. In the fulness of the time, accord¬ 
ing to God’s own counsel, He appeared in our nature, 
to repair the loss, and to replace the temporary reign 
of sin by the everlasting reign of superabounding 
grace, which never could have been revealed in all 
its power without the fall.* ** The person and work 
of the second Adam are the one glorious solution of 
the problem of the first, and the triumphant vindi¬ 
cation of Divine justice and mercy. This is the 
main point for all practical purposes, and in this, at 
least, all true Christians are agreed.—P. S.j 

3. [In Lange, No. 2.] Criticism of the Augus- 
Hnian doctrine of Sin and Grace. Augustine, in 
his controversy with Pelagius, has undoubtedly ex¬ 
pressed and defended the Church’s sense of religious 
truth, and thereby become a rich source of blessing 
to Western Christendom. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the tbeologico-dogmatical expression 
of his sense of truth—especially his doctrine of 
original sin—far transcends the Scriptural bounds, 
and has done harm by its erroneous features. Au¬ 
gustine has not only supported, but also obstructed 
the Reformation. His explanation of eV w in ver. 
12, which has obscured the exegesis of this passage 
even in Meyer (not to speak of Tholuck and Philip¬ 
pi), is of itself a sufficient testimony of this. See 
the Excg. Notes. It sets aside the formal freedom 

* (This idea has found familiar expression in devotional 
Unas suoh as those of Watts : 

M In Christ the tribee of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.* 1 
ftlshop Ken ( Christian Tear , Sunday next before Easter) : 

** What Adam did amiss. 

Turned to our endless bliss; 

O happy sin, which to atone, 

Drew Filial God to leave his Throne!” 
i. L Hillbouse: 

“ Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 

The new-born peace of sin forgiven! 

Tears of such pure and deep delight, 

Te angels 1 never dimmed your sight’*] 


which remains even within the material ^ondagv 
and slavery, and which, tnder the power of sin, be 
comes a Xanpdvtw of death by means of unbelief 
but, under the exercise of the gratia presvenien 4 
becomes a Xapflctvnr of the marks of salvation by 
means of faith. It thus destroys or weakens thf 
ethical signification of the Xappdvw itself [comp 
vers. 11 and 17, and Notes ] in the interest of tbs 
Augustinian dogmatics. The biblical doctrine ot 
original sin is distinguished from the Augustiniat 
mainly in the following respects: 

(a.) The Bible teaches an ethico-physical fall of 
the human race from Adam, as a fall in principle ; 
Augustine, a physico-ethical fall of the human race 
in Adam, as a completed fact * Therefore Augua 
tine ignores the distinction between the inheritano 
of the propensity and curse of sin, or of death— 
which inheritance oppresses all who are Adamic&lly 
begotten—and the ethical appropriation of the cor¬ 
ruption. 

( 6 .) With Augustine, the ideal and potential con¬ 
dition of condemnation—that is, the condemnable- 
ness of men, apart from redemption—coincides with 
a judicially completed condition of condemnation; 
therefore, with him, redemption is properly a new 
creation. 

(c.) With Augustine, the exercise of grace, of 
the Logos, and of the Spirit of God, is theocratically 
and ecclesiastically bound and limited ; his Christ is, 
in substance, not greater than the extent (rayon) of 
the Church ; therefore he does not perceive the gra¬ 
dations of the hereditary blessing and of the heredi¬ 
tary curse within the general corruption of mankind, 
and still less the significance of the antithesis in 
chap, it 14, 15, within the whole world. His accep¬ 
tation of mere gradations of evil downwardly, is in 
contradiction with his own system. 

(d.) A consequence of this extreme view of 
original sin is his extreme view of the government 
of grace. He had in mind, probably, the great re¬ 
ligious truth of the ethical irresistibility of all-con¬ 
quering love ; but in his theological system he gave 
it a fatalistic character in opposition to formal free¬ 
dom. 

(e.) Because, with him, the ideal and potential 
condemnation of all is aggravated into an actual con¬ 
dition of condemnation, he has also—in consequence 
of the fact that only a part of humanity within the 
ecclesiastical pale of this world believe and are 
saved—limited the extent of the effects of the ideal 
and potential chxou^a, or righteous act of Christ; 
while Paul teaches that the dtxcuo^a has come 
StxaloxTiv Lotijg upon all men. 

[There is considerable force in these objections 
to the Augustinian system which apply d fortiori to 
Calvinism. But they cannot diminish the great 
merits of the African father, who searched the prob¬ 
lem of sin more profoundly than any divine before 
or after him. He was right in teaching the (virtual 
or potential) fall of the whole race in Adam, and the 
sinfulness of our nature, or depraved tern, as the 
source of all sinful volitions, words, and acts. But 
he did not take into sufficient account that there is 
a Divine nd^tou; and dvoy jy, which hold the ana 
of God’s o^y/y, and suspend the full and final ex* 
cution of the well-deserved judgment, until men 
make the fall of Adam their personal, individual act 
and reject the offer of redemption (comp. t.ie re 
marks on Rom. iii. 24, 25, p. 134). Hence Angus 

• lComp., however, mv remark* on pp. 178 *r>A 1M.* 
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tine consigns even all unbaptized children to condem¬ 
nation, although in the mildest form (Be pecc. orig ., 
c. 86 : u Infane perdition* punitur , quia pertinet 
ad mojutam perdilwnis” Enchir ., c. 98 : “ Mitissi- 
ma earn omnium poena erit eorum, qui prater pec - 
eatum quod originate traxe uni, nullum insuper mU 
diderunt”) In this respect even the strictest Cal- 
vinistic divines of our age decidedly dissent from 
him, and are disposed to hold that all children who 
die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the infinite mercy of God. This charitable 
belief and hope has a strong support in the univer¬ 
sal sufficiency of the atonement, and especially in 
the words of our Saviour concerning little children, 
spoken without qualification or limitation (Matt. xix. 
14; Mark x. 14). There can be no salvation with¬ 
out Christ, even for children ; but God is not bound 
to the use of His own appointed means, by which the 
benefits of Christ are ordinarily applied to men.— 
P. S.] 

4. On the question why Eve is not the one 
human being by whom sin came into the world (Pe- 
lagius and Ambrosiaster have really held that Eve is 
meant),* compare, in addition to the Exeg. Notes, 
Tholuck, p. 216. 

5. The Apostle does not speak here of the first 
origin of sin, or of the fall of Satan, as Christ does, 
John viii. 44. Although the doctrine of the devil 
is by no means wanting in his writings, it does 
not stand out very prominently. He here speaks 
merely of the entrance of sin into our human world 
from an unknown world beyond this, where it is 
assumed that it already existed in personified form. 
Now, this human world is neither the whole uni¬ 
verse, nor merely human nature, but the human race 
in connection with the earth and the cosmic nature 
as far an it is organically connected with man (see 
2 Peter iii. 10 , and other passages). The personifi¬ 
cation of sin and of death exhibits both as (pseudo- 
formative) principles which have pervaded the organ¬ 
ism of the human world, but under the ethical con¬ 
ditions under which they can alone become thoroughly 
dominant. The individual man, in his organic na¬ 
ture, is connected with humanity, but as an individ¬ 
ual intellectual being he has an existence in himself. 
Pelagius denied the former, while Augustine has 
largely ignored the latter. The organic connection 
implies the propagation of the sinful propensity and 
guilt, according to John iii. 6 , as well as according 
to chaps, vi.-viii. of this Epistle. In the broader 
sense, Christ also stood in the organic connection of 
humanity as the Son of Man, but only in the histori¬ 
cal sense. Therefore He bore the burden of hu¬ 
manity for its reconciliation. 

6 . Paul calls the sin of Adam /rapd/9a<rnj, 
as the transgression of the Divine commandment 
standing clearly before him; /ra^d/rrw^a, as 
the sin which resulted in a fall; d/zapri^a, as 
a startitufpoint of many sins ; naqaxorj , as dis- 
obedienc* to the known will of God. These designa¬ 
tions and statements set aside such theories on the 
origin of sin as that of J. Muller (that there was a 
previous or timeless fall of the human souls), and 
that of R. Rothe (that sin was the original, abnormal 
condition of humanity proceeding from their mate¬ 
rial constitution). 

7. The I'elation of ein to death. Sin it death, 

• [l'claanas in his superficial commentary on Romans , 

t re»erv«Hl in the works of Jerome and Augustine, explains 
’ men artpmov : "ptr unum kominem Evam.”—?. 8. J 


says John (1 John iii. 14, 15); sin bringeth forth 
death, says James (chap. i. 15); sin has, as its «nuges 
or punishment, death as a consequence, says Paul 
(Rom. vi. 28). This is all the same relation, bat 
from different points of view. The physical dying 
of the creature in itself is not thereby meant, but 
the perishableness of the creature is increased by 
ethical or spiritual death (Rom. viii.); and the ori^ 
nal transformation destined for man (2 Cor. v. 1 t) 
has, by sin, become fearful death, in connection wit* 
corruption and the gloom of Slieol. Therefore 
Death itself is conquered by the death of Christ, be* 
cause its sting is taken from it (1 Cor. xv. 51, 56)t 
The ethical character of death and the salvation of 
the redeemed from death are brought to light not only 
in the resurrection, but also in the revelation of the 
original transformation at the end of the world (1 
Cor. xv. 51); while the ungodly, in spite of the gen- 
eral resurrection, are subject to the second death 
(Rev. it 11 ; xx. 6 , Ac.). 

8 . In the period between Adam and Hoses, death 
appeared to be merely the order of nature, because 
the paradisaical law had disappeared from knowledge 
by the fall, and the Mosaic law had uot yet appeared. 
Nevertheless, sin was also at that time the causality 
of death, but not as transgressioif in the light of legal 
knowledge. The concealed sin against the law dwell¬ 
ing in ail men (chap. iL 14, 15) was, indeed, attest¬ 
ed by the manifest, tyrannical, and terrible dominion 
of death. Sin, says Paul, is not imputed where 
there is no law—that is, not fully settled until the 
law. But since it is with the gospel that the full 
significance of the law becomes clear, it follows that 
condemnation cau only come with final hardening of 
the heart against the gospel 

9. Adim and Christ appear here as principles of 
the old and uew humanity, of the first and second 
®ou, so far as their posterity is determined by their 
life. Yet it is not Adam in himself who is the prin¬ 
ciple of sin and death, but Adam in his deed—hij 
disobedience. From the nature of sin, the disobe¬ 
dience (naoaxotj) cannot coincide in him with per¬ 
sonality. In Christ, on the contrary, personality 
and the obedience (vnaxorf) are one. In reference 
to personal issue, Adam i 9 the natural ancestor of 
the whole human race. Christ is the spiritual found¬ 
er of the whole human race. Both constitute to¬ 
gether a harmonious antithesis in historical conse¬ 
quence (1 Cor. xv. 45). But they represent the 
principal antithesis in so far as sin and death pro¬ 
ceeded from one (through him), and righteousness 
and life from the other. The Apostle eets forth 
these antitheses in a series of parallels, in which, 
first, their homogeneousness comes into consider* 
tion (the through one , the organic development), and 
second, the dissimilarity (the m >ch more on Christ** 
part); then the removal of sin by grace, and the 
triumph of the new principle (so far as by means of 
the law it makes sin itself serviceable to its glory). 
On the construction of these antitheses, compare the 
general groundwork of the Exeg. Note*. 

10 . While doctrinal theology has ascribed to the 
law a threefold use or purpose (bar or bridle, mirror, 
rule— Ziigel, Spiegel , Regel ), the Apostle seems here 
to add a to*us quartos , or rather primus , in so far as 
he says that the law must have brought sin to full 
manifestation and development. This thought is not 
altogether included in the use of the mirror (see the 
Exeg. Notes), but it is most intimately connected 
with it. As the knowledge of sin must come by 
the law, so also the revelation, the bringing of sin U 
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light, must oome by the law. The law has not pro¬ 
duced real inward sin, but, like a chemical element, 
It has introduced a fermenting process into human¬ 
ity, in which human nature and sinfhlnees seem to 
be identical; and by this means the external mani¬ 
festation of sin is finished, in order to render possi¬ 
ble its distinction and separation from human nature 
itself. The holiness of this effect is properly under¬ 
stood when we distinguish properly between the in¬ 
ward sin and its outward realization, its phase, in 
which the judgment has already commenced. Henoe 
it is clear that the use of the law is the effecting of 
the knowledge of sin. The manifestation of sin for 
bringing to pass the knowledge of sin, comes by the 
law. The law, a* letter , has completed the develop¬ 
ment of sin ; the law, as the word of the Spirit, has 
brought the perfect knowledge of sin. 

11. Although Paul, in this section, has mostly 
contrasted the many on the one side with the many 
on the other—because this expression makes more 
apparent the grandeur of the fundamental develop¬ 
ments from the one—he yet declares definitely, in 
ver. 18, that the dtxaiwfict of the one Christ is avail¬ 
able for all men, with the tendency to become for 
them the foxaieHns; 

12. The Apostle makes prominent in many ways 

the great preponderance of the antitheses of grace 
over the theses of sin. The author of sin becomes 
to him a nameless being, who is opposed by God 
in His grace, and by the man Jesus Christ as the per¬ 
sonal gift of grace. Sin itself falls immediately into 
the and meets the xarax^tfia. But the work 

of grace breaks through many offences, as if invited 
and augmented by them, like a mountain stream 
from the rocky cliff; and the dominion of death on 
one side is only a measure of the much more power¬ 
ful revelation of grace on the other. But the so- 
called anoxctTaOTaou;, as a necessary, natural result 
of salvation, is no more declared in the narreq of 
ver. 15, than the expression oi noXXoi is designed to 
abridge the universality of grace. The ethical part 
of the organized process, the Xafiftdvnv on one or 
the other side, is opposed to such a conclusion. 
Nevertheless, it is the Apostle’s aim to glorify the 
unfathomableness, immeasurableness, and illimitablc- 
nese of the stream of grace, and its absolute and uni¬ 
versal triumph in the history of the world. 

[ a Sin reigns in death, grace reigns unto life.” 
On this, Dr. Hodge remarks (p. 279): “That the 
benefits of redemption shall far outweigh the evils 
of the fall, is here clearly asserted. This we can in 
a measure comprehend, because, (1.) The number 
of the saved shall doubtless greatly exceed the num¬ 
ber of the lost. Since the half of mankind die in 
nfency, and, according to the Protestant doctrine, 
are heirs of salvation ; and since, in the future state 
of the Church, the knowledge of the Lord is to 
cover the'earth, we have reason to believe that the 
lost shall bear to the saved no greater proportion 
than the inmates of a prison do to the mass of the 
community. (2.) Because the eternal Son of God, 
by His incarnation and mediation, exalts His people 
to a far higher state of being than our race, if un- 
fallen, could ever have attained. (8.) Because the 
benefits of redemption are not to be confined to the 
burner race. Christ is to be admired in His saints, 
ft is through the Church that the manifold wisdom 
of God is to be revealed, throughout all ages, to 
i principalities and powers. The redemption of man 
is to be the great source of knowledge and blessed- 
sett to the intelligent universe.”—I add a fine pas¬ 


sage from Dr. Richard Clerke (Sermon on Titus ii 
11, quoted by Ford): “ Grace will not be confined 
For God’s goodness cannot be exhausted. He ii 
dives in omnes , saith the Apostle, rich enough fot 
all (x. 12). It is an excellent attribute, which is 
given him by St. James, noXvtvanXayxroq [in some 
MSS., but the usual reading in James v. 11 is weilo 
anXctyxvoq. —P. 8.J In God’s mercy, there is both 
tb and noXv : it is both free and rich; both or* 
Mom et oopioea (Ps. cxxx.), both bountiful and plen¬ 
tiful : not only ntquiatvovaa, bursting forth round 
about, round about all ages, round about all nations, 
round about all sorts, but vm^m^Kratvovaa (ver. 
20), surrounding all those rounds, and with surplus 
and advantage overflowing all. I say, not only 
jzXtovatoijffa, an abounding grace, abounding unto 
all, to the whole world, but vmQnXtord.toi'Oa (1 
Urn. L 14), a grace superabounding; that, if there 
were more worlds, grace would 1 bring salvation* 
even unto them all St. Paul’s own parallel shall 
end this point (1 Tim. ii. 4). It is God’s will that 
* all men should be saved.* ”—P. S.] 


HOHTLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

What follows from the comparison of Adam with 
Christ ? 1. That by the one Adam, sin, death, con- 
demnation, and the dominion of death have come; 
2. But by the one Christ, life, righteousness, and the 
dominion of grace have come upon all men (vers. 
12-21).—Sin and death passed upon all (vers. 12- 
14).—Sin as the cause of death: 1. Original sin; 
2. Sins of commission (ver. 12 ).—They too have 
sinned who have not committed the same transgres¬ 
sion as Adam ; comp. chap. ii. 12 (ver. 14).—All sin 
is transgression of the law, but not in the same way 
(ver. 14).—Adam is a figure of Him that was to 
come (ver. 14).—Man a figure of the Son of Man 
(ver. 14).—The first and second Adam : 1 . Resem¬ 
blance ; 2 . Difference (vers. 14-19).—The differ¬ 
ence between sin and gift. It consists herein: 1 . 
That, through the siu of one, many have died, but 
that, on the other hand, God’s grace and gift have 
freely abounded unto many; 2. By one man’s sin 
many have become condemned, but one gift has 
abounded from many offences to righteousness; 8. By 
the sin of the one, death has reigned over many, but 
by the one Jesus Christ will many still more rejoice 
in the dominion of life (vers. 15-17).—The sole man 
Jesus Christ; not only ( 1 .) one, but also ( 2 .) the 
only one of His character (ver. 15).—Yet how differ¬ 
ent are the fruits of sin and righteousness 1 1 . The 

fruit of the former is condemnation; 2 . The fruit 
of the latter is justification of life (ver. 18).—As 
condemnation is come unto all men, so also is justi¬ 
fication of life (ver. 18).—The universality of Divine 
grace brought to pass by the righteousness of Christ 
(ver. 18).—The different effects of Adam’s disobe¬ 
dience and Christ’s obedience (ver. 19).—For what 
purpose did the law enter? 1 . Not merely to make 
sin prominent; but, 2. To bring it to a crisis; and 
so, 8 . To prepare for grace by Jesus Christ our Lord 
(vers. 20 , 21 ). 

Luthkr : As Adam has corrupted us with foreign 
sin without our fault, so has Christ saved us with 
foreign grace without our merit (ver. 14).—Notice 
that he speaks here of original sin, which has come 
from Adam’s disobedience; therefore every thing ifl 
sinful which pertains to us ( rer. 18).—As Adam’f 
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ain has become our own, so has Christ's righteous¬ 
ness become our own (ver. 19). 

Bekgel: God's gift is grae, flowing from the 
Father upon Him, and through Him to us. 

Starke : Believers are, by the spiritual life of 
the new birth, reigning kings over sin on earth, as 
they shall also be fellow-kings in the heaven of glory 
(ver. 17).— 0 universal grace of God, by which all 
may be saved by Christ! 1 Tim. il 4; Acts xvii 
80, 81 (ver. 18).—A small drop of grace can calm 
and engulf the raging waves of corruption (ver. 20 ). 
—Cramer : As no one can deny that he is mortal, 
so also must no one say that he is not sinful (ver. 
14).— Nova BibL Tilb.: Sin has a mighty kingdom 
and dominion. Let nobody regard it as small and 
contemptible l Yet the kingdom of grace is much 
more mighty. The purpose of the latter is to de¬ 
stroy the former; where the kingdom of grace in¬ 
creases, the kingdom of sin declines. The former 
brings life, the latter death. 

Gerlach : There is this great difference between 
the effects of the fall and of redemption: the effects 
of the former consist in a strongly legal judgment, 
which must ensure condemnation in consequence of 
a single transgression; but the effects of the latter 
are a free gift, which made amends not merely for 
one sin, but for alt the repetitions of Adam's trans¬ 
gression that have arisen from that first one; and it 
nag made amends so completely, that it has really 
effected in fallen men the righteousness required by 
the law (ver. 16).—So powerfully does grace operate 
on those who have received its fulness, that they, by 
grace, become rulers in life through Jesus Christ 
(ver. 17). 

Lisco: Mankind is united in Adam and Christ; 
therefore the sin of Adam became the sin of all, and 
Christ’s offering became the propitiation for all As 
every leaf of the tree suffer* by disease of the root, 
so does every one recover by its restoration; thus it 
is with mankind in Adam and Christ (vers. 12-21). 
—Death is the great evil that was begotten by sin 
(ver. 12).—As Adam’s sin has become ours, so has 
Christ's righteousness become ours (ver. 191 

Rif.gkr : This little passage is as the pillar of fire 
in the wilderness ; dark and threatening toward the 
Egyptians and impenitent, but bright and clear toward 
the Israelites. This passage lightens and thundeis 
against hard Rinners, who treat every thing lightly; 
but it shines with the lovely splendor of grace upon 
penitent and anxious souls (ver. 20 ). 

Heubnkr : The dominion of sin in the world is 
not God’s work, but man’s guilt.—The universality 
of corruption should not comfort, but humiliate us: 

1. We should each be ashamed before all the rest; 

2. We should be ashamed before the inhabitants of 
other worlds, who perhaps do not know any thing 
about sin ; 3. We should so much the more bear in 
mind, that, amid the universal sinfulness, we shall 
not be the only pure ones; 4. We must therefore 
work out our salvation the more earnestly by prayer, 
and faith in Christ (ver. 12 ).—Adam is the natural, 
Cbnst is the spiritual ancestor; the former is the 
transgressor of the Divine commandment, the latter 
the fultiller of the whole Divine law ; the former is 
the cause of death and human corruption, the latter 
the author of Lfe, redemption, and holiness (ver. 
U)- -The real ground why the operation of Divine 
grace is as universal as the sinful corruption from 
Adam, is this : that grace knows no other limits than 
.hose which man himself sets by unbelief (ver. 17). 
—The mom man is pervaded by the knowledge of 


his sin, Die richer will be his reception of gnM 
(Luke vii. 47). 

Berber: By one upon all (vers. 12 - 21 ).—The 
saving counsel of God has always been one and the 
same to all men, not only to the children of Abra 
ham, but to all the sons of Adam (ver. 12).—Iteath, 
having once stepped its foot into the world, hat 
forced its way to all men (ver. 12).—Sin has become 
a natural power over persons, which cannot be die* 
lodged by the blows of any club ; but grace—which 
does not enter with compulsory power, but with the 
evangelical drawing of the word of God—is so 
powerful that it breaks the power of nature (ver. 
12 ).— Death reigned. Well for us that this is said 
as of a ruler who is dead (ver. 17).—The new de¬ 
cree, “ You shall live,” which is warranted by the 
empty grave of Jesus Christ, is higher and stronger 
than the old decree, u You must die,” which is con¬ 
firmed by millions of graves (ver. 17).—The Apostle 
onoe more recapitulates the abundance of doctrine 
which he has demonstrated all along from ver. 12 : 
Sin, death, grace, righteousness, life. These five stand 
thus: grace rises highest in the middle; the two 
conquering giants, Sin and Death, at the left; the 
double prize of victory, Righteousness and life, at 
the right; and over the buried name of Adam the 
glory of the name of Jesus blooms (ver. 21 ). 

Schleiermacher, on ver. 19 : The effects of the 
death of the Redeemer, so far as it was a work of 
His obedience.— Deichert : Has the Christ who died 
for us become the Christ within us?—How much 
more blessed to live under grace than under the 
law! 

Lange: Adam and Christ in the internal and 
historical life of mankind.—As all men are compre¬ 
hended in the fall of Adam, so, and still more, are 
they in the righteousness of Christ.—As sin and 
death have assumed the appearance of personal, 
princely powers, in order to extinguish the personal 
life of mankind, so does the personal God again 
elevate men, by the glorious personality of Christ, 
to a personal life in royal freedom.—The antith^ 
sis between Adam and Christ: 1. In personal ef¬ 
fects (ver. 16); 2. In essential effects (ver. 16); 
8 . In the destruction of the apparently personal life 
of sin, and the restoration and glorification of the 
true personal life of grace, or the false and the true 
/faurtlttW (ver. 17); 4. In the final aims of l>oth 
(ver. 18); 6 . In the full manifestation of both in 
the light of the gospel (ver, 19).—The glory of God’s 
grace in the exercise of its authority. How it has 
not only, 1 . Conquered sin and death; but, 2 , Even 
made them of service.—The Divine art of distin¬ 
guishing the effect of the law.—The twofold charac¬ 
ter of the law: 1. Apparently a promotion of sin ; 
but, 2. Really a communication of grace.—Adam, 
Moses, and Christ—How far does Moses appear to 
stand on Adam’s side; but how for does he rather 
stand on Christ’s side?—The twofold effect of the 
law and of legality in the history of the world.— 
The twofold curse of the law : 1 . The curse of the 
law, well understood, leads to salvation; 2 . The 
curse of the law, misunderstood, leads to ruin. 

[Burkitt (.ondensed): Every sin we commit in 
defiance of the threatening of God is a justifying 
of Adam’s rebellion against God. Our destruction 
is in ourselves, by our actual rebellion; and at the 
great day we shall charge our sin and misery upon 
ourselves—not on God, not on Satan, not on instru- 
ments, and not on our first }»arents.— Hknky: \V> 
are l>v Christ and His righteousness entitled *o. and 
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instated in, mere and greater privileges than we lost 
by the offence of Adam. The plaster is wider than 
the wound, and more healing than the wound is kill- 
ing — Scott : Instead oi perplexing ourselves about 
the incomprehensible but most righteous dispensa¬ 
tion of God, in permitting the entrance of sin and 
death, let us learn to adore His grace for providing 
so adequate a remedy for that awful catastrophe.— 
As our children have received a sinful and suffering 
nature from the first Adam, let us be stirred up by 
their pains and sorrows to seek for them the bless¬ 
ings of the second Adam’s righteousness and salva¬ 
tion.— Wesley (Sermon on God's Love to Fallen 
J/an, Rom. v. 15): The more we deal our bread to 
the hungry and cover the naked with garments, and 
tl e more kind offices we do to those that groan un- 
djr the various ills of human life, the more comfort 
we receive even in the present world, and the great¬ 
er the recompense we have in our own bosom.— 
Dwight : The subject of moral evil is too extensive 
and mysterious to be comprehended by our under¬ 
standing. Many thingB connected with it lie wholly 
bevond our reach. But where knowledge is unat¬ 


tainable, it is our duty and interest to trust humblj 
and submissively to the instructions of Him who if 
the Only Wise .— Clarke : The grace of the gospel 
not only redeems from death and restores to life, bitf 
brings the soul into such a relationship with God, 
and into such a participation of eternal glory, as w< 
have no authority to believe would have been die 
portion of Adam himself, had he even eternally re¬ 
tained his innocence.— Hodgk : We should net*»j 
yield to temptation on the ground that the sin to 
which we are solicited appears to be a trifle (mei el ) 
eating a forbidden fruit), or that it is but for once. 
Remember the one offence of one man. How often 
has a man, or a family, been ruined forever bv one 
sin!—Compare Isaac de la Peyrere’s Men before 
Adam (Loudon, 1656), in which the author attempts 
to prove that the first men were created before 
Adam, and builds up a curious theological system 
on that supposition.—Compare also W. Buckland’s 
Inquiry whether the Sentence of Death pronounced 
at the Fall of Man included the Whole Animal Cre¬ 
ation, or was restricted to the Human Race . Lon¬ 
don, 1889.—J. F. H.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAPTERS YL-YU1. 


After the Apostle has exhibited the antithesis 
of Adam and Christ in its principal or fundamental 
form and significance, chap. v. 12 - 21 , he passes on 
to exhibit the same antithesis in all its conse¬ 
quences, first of all for believers, but then also for 
Hie whole world. 

The negative side of this consequence is exhibit¬ 
ed in chape, vi. and vil: The dying with Christ to 
sin and to the entire old form of life. 

The positive side is exhibited in chap. viiL : The 
new life in Christ. 

L The first division is again divided into four 
parts. 

A. As Christians have fundamentally (objective¬ 
ly by the death of Christ himself, and subjectively 
through the faith sealed by baptism) died with Christ 
to sin in order to walk in newness of life, so should 
they act as those who are dead to sin. For their 
new life is an organic connection with Christ, an 
organic development; yet it is not a life subject to 
fatalistic natural necessity, but, in conformity with 
fellowship with Christ, it is a life in true freedom, as 
life after Adam has been one in false freedom, or 
the seeming freedom of hard service. It is a re¬ 
ligiously or ethically organic relation; chap. vi. 1 - 11 . 

B. Because believers are dead to sin, they are 
free from its dominion. They should therefore take 
knowledge of the fact that they are delivered, and 
keep themselves from the bondage of sin; and in 
the power of their freedom, they should yield them¬ 
selves under grace to be the servants of righteous¬ 
ness; chap. vi. 12-28. 

C. But their being dead to sin means also that 
di9y, as those who passed into newness of life, have 
received in themselves the new principle of life, 
which i j righteousness, or the inward substance of 
Ihe law. Therefore, by Christ, they are dead to the 
uiw h: the narrower sense, in which they lived in 
matrimonial alliance. They should serve, not in out¬ 
ward ordinances, but inward principle—from the force 
«f grace, the impulse of the heart; chap. vii. 1 - 6 . 


! D. But if to be dead to sin means also to be uetd 
! to the law, as well as the reverse, there follows notn- 
ing therefrom contrary to the holiness of the law. 
The law, rather, was designed, by its constant opera¬ 
tion in awakening and increasing the conflict with 
sin, to effect the transition from the state of sin to 
the state of grace; chap. vii. 7-25. 

II. The second or positive part is thus prepared. 
The condition of believers is free from all condem¬ 
nation, because, in harmony with its character, it is 
a life in the Spirit of Christ. But it is a life in the 
Spirit which is prepared by the Spirit through the 
glorification of the body and the whole nature ; for 
the Spirit, as the Spirit of adoption, is the first se¬ 
curity for it, and the believer is certain of it before¬ 
hand in blessed hope; chap. viiL 

A. This life in the Spirit now demands, first of 
all, the laying offj in the conduct of the Christian, 
of all carnal lusts, which must, however, be distin¬ 
guished from a positively ascetic mortification of the 
body; chap. viiL 1-10. 

B . As the Spirit of God testifies to adoption, so 
does it, as the Spirit of the risen Christ, secure the 
inheritance—that is, the renewal of the body, and 
the glorification of life; vers. 11-17. The certain' 
ty of this blessed hope is established : a. On the de¬ 
velopment of life in this world, vers. 18-80; b. On 
the future or heavenly administration of the love of 
God and the grace of Christ, which make all the 
forces that apparently conflict with salvation even 
serviceable to its realization ; vers. 81-89. 

Meyer’s inscription over chaps. vL-viii. is: 44 Eth- 
ical Effects of the Sixcuoawrj BtoT*. Chap, vi 7 
shows that the <hx., far from giving aid to immo¬ 
rality, is the first to exclude it, and to promote, 
restore, and vitalize virtue; and chap. viii. exhibit* 
the blessed condition of those who, being justified 
are morally free.” Tholuck: 14 It has been showr 
down to this point how much the Christian has re> 
ceived by that <hx. mat. ; chap. i. 17. It is th# 
mention of the frilness of grace called forth by tin 
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power of sin, that now leads the Apostle to exhibit 
the moral consequences of this communication of 
graoe, which in turn leads him further (chap. yii). 
to the statement of the insufficiency of the legal 
economy; and in antithesis thereto (chap, yul), 
to the moral effects of the economy of grace and 
in slaving issue; so that the Apostle, after am- 
pkying and enriching the explanations between 
chap. L 18 and chap. v., returns to the same point 


with which chap. v. concluded.” The Apostle doe* 
indeed, return to the same point with which, not tha 
whole of chap. v. concluded, but with which dap 
y. 11. concluded, but in a sense altogether different 
inasmuch as from chap. y. 12 on, the Apostle brings 
out, not merely the actual antagonism of sin and 
grace in humanity, as before, but the principial an¬ 
tagonism of the two principled in its ethical and 
organic aspect. 


Second Section. —The contradiction between tin and grace The calling of Christian t to newness of life, 
since they were translated by baptism into the death of Christ from the sphere of sin and death intc 
the sphere of the new life. 


Chat, VL 1-11. 

1 What shall we say then ? Shall [May] \ we continue in sin, that grace may 

2 abound ? God forbid [Let it not be !].* How shall we, that are dead [who died] 

3 to sin, Jive any longer therein ? Know ye not, that so many of us as [all we 
who] * were baptized into Jesus Christ fChrist Jesus] 4 were baptized into his 

4 death ? Therefore we are [were] buried with him by [through] baptism into 
death : that [in order that] like [™a like] as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by [through] the glory of the Father, even [<**« even] so we also should 

5 walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in [become 

united 1 with] • the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 

6 of his resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is [was] crucified with 
him , that [in order that] 7 the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 

7 we should not serve [be slaves to] 8 sin. For he that is dead [hath died] * is 

8 freed [acquitted] from sin. Now if we be dead [died] with Christ, we believe 

9 that we shall also live with him: 10 Knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him [dominion over 

10 him no more]. For in that [or, the death that] 11 he died, he died unto sin once 

11 [for all]: but in that [or, the life that] he liveth, he liveth unto God. Like¬ 
wise [Thus] reckon ye also yourselves to be [omit to be] lt dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord [iv Xgicndb 'IqaoVy in Christ 
Jesus. Omit our Lord]. 1 * 


TEXTUAL. 


* Ver. 1.—[The reading of the Bee. (imfxtvovfd.ee) is poorly supported. A. B. 0. D. F. read ivifxiwfttt ; adopted 
by Grieabach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. The above emendation is supported ty the Iasi 
two editors. K. K., and some cursives, have iwtfxivouev. 

* Ver. 2.—[ M b yivoiro is a very forcible negative. How it should be rendered, is perhaps a matter of taste, but 
the God forbid expresses its forciblene** as no other Eng’ish. phiase can. Comp. Galatians, il. 17 ; p. 48, note. 

* Ver. 3.—[The E. V. is literally correct, but the reference seems to be to those baptised as a wnole (Meyer); hence 
the emendation, which is adopted by Alford, Wordsworth, Amer. Bible Union. 

4 Ver. 3.—(B., and a number of cursives and fathers, omit Tijoovr. The order in almost all authorities is 
Xpserbv 'lifaovv. 

* Ver. 5.—[Wordsworth renders <rvfx<f>vT oc yty draper: havebecome connate with. This is literal and exart, 
but connate would scarcely be proper in a popular version. Meyer, Lange: “ suxammengewachstn, grown together. 
United (AJford, Amer. Bible Union) is adopted in lieu of a better word. The K. V.: planted together , is based on • 
wrong view of the etymology of <rvfi^vroi. 

4 Ver. 5.— [In or the E. V. is not fonnd in the Greek. With, in both clantes, is borrowed from wtf p^vrot. Any 
further emendation must be based on exegetioal views of the verse. 

T Ver. 6.—[*I va, telic, in order that. The next clause is teiio also ; but as a different form is chosen in Greek, it it 
better to let the simple that remain. Amer. Bible Union reverses the position of in order that, that, leaving it indefinite 
whether the first clause is telic. 

* Ver. 6.—[The verb bovkeveiv mea s, first, to be a servant, or slave, then, to serve. The personification of sin, 
haplied in this passage, makes the primary meaning more correct here, and slaves Is preferable to servants, fcr obvious 
reasons. 

* Ver. 7. —[This verse has an aorist (dwofarwv) in the first part, and a perfect (6«8i*alttra») in the second. 
Vet the rendering: He that died has been justified from sin (Amer. Bible Union) does not convey its m eaning properly. 
The aorist refers to something antecedent to the perfect, while the perfect states what continues to be true; hence, w 
English, we must invert, rendering the aorist by has died, the perfect by is acquitted. The Apostle is stating a general 
proposition, which is not theological, but legal; nenoe, acquitted is preferable to justified. 

»• Ver. 8.—[The reading <rv vfjoousv is found In x. B‘. D. F., and is now generally adopted. Rec.: wvfljfus 
feaad in B*. L. O. K., have <rutfcrmu*v ; which Lange considers a legal correction to the hortatory. F. has 
iatSm. 
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•* Yer. 10.—[The grammatical auction respecting ft is indicated by the tire renderings given in each nember cl 
this verse. The meaning is essentially the same, whichever be adopted (Mever). 

ii Yer. ll.-jr.BecM K*. K. L., insert c!ra« after Mxpoftt fUr y fit 1 . JB. 0., before; it is omitted in A. D. £. F. G„ bi 
most modern editors. 

»• Yer. 11.—[The E. Y. is unfortunate in rendering Ip, through, since the point of the whole passage is, that wi 
are nlire in virtue of our union to Christ— ». in Ohrist Jesus. The tUc. adds ry kv ply on the authority 

of . C. K. L., some versions and fathers. The words are omitted in A. B. D. F., most versions, by many fathers. 
Mover, Alford, Wordsworth.—&.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The section chap. vL 1-11. Survey The death 
ot Christians to sin, and their new life. 

а. The effect and demand of grace: death and 
life, vers. 1 , 2 . 

б . According to baptism, vers. 3, 4. 

c. According to the connection with Christ in 
His death and resurrection, vers. 5, 6 . 

d. According to the power and import of death, 
especially as a dying with Christ, vers. 7, 8 . 

a. According to the power of the new life as an 
Incorruptible life with Christ, vers. 9-11. 

Ver. 1 . What then shall we say 7 The ot% 
introduces the true conclusion from the previous 
verses, chap. v. 20 , 21 , by repelling the false con¬ 
clusion which might be deduced from what is said 
there. [ Insu ivtantv, the deliberative subjunctive. 
See note on i/utfitp, p. 160.—P. S.] 

Yer. 2 . Let it not be [nv ylrosro]. See 
cnap. iiL 4, 6 [and Textual Note , p. 112.—r. S.]. 

How shall we who died to sin [ot'ttvtc 
dnt &dvofi*v t* aprta.] Otnvtc [de- 
cribing the quality j, as such who. Living in sin is 
utterly contradictory to the character of Christians. 
And the contradiction is very intense, not simply 
because of the aversion and repulsion between natu¬ 
ral death and life referred to by Rungius (see Tho- 
luck).* The Christian is specifically dead to sin; 
and the life in sin , as a definitely false life, is op¬ 
posed to this definite death. We have here an ex¬ 
pression, therefore, not merely of “freedom from 
all life-fellowship with sin ” [so Meyer], but also of 
the positive contradiction ana repulsion between sin 
and Christian life. The reality of this contradiction 
is decided, figuratively exhibited, and sacramentally 
sealed by baptism. Yet the Apostle does not sim¬ 
ply borrow his expression of it from baptism; but, 
rather, the death and resurrection of Christ under¬ 
lie the figurative meaning of baptism. 

[dnt&dropuv, toe died (not, are dead, E. V.), 
is the historic aorist, as tjuaq top, v . 12 , and am- 
dartre <riv tw XpMTTw, Col. ii. 20; comp. Gal. ii. 
19, vo/iw dni&avor ; Rom. viL 4. The act of dying 
refers to the time of baptism, ver. 3 (Bengel, Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth), which, in the Apos¬ 
tolic Church, usually coincided with conversion and 
justification, and implied a giving up of the former 
life of sin, and the beginning of a new life of holi¬ 
ness. The remission of sin, which is divinely assured 
and sealed by baptism. Is the death of sin. Sin for¬ 
given is hated, sin unforgiven is fherished. This, 
too, shows the inseparable connection between justi¬ 
fication and sanctification; and yet they are kept 
distinct: the justified is sanctified, not vice versd ; 
list we are freed from the guilt (realus ) of sin, then 
from the dominion of sin; and we are freed from 
the one in order to be freed from the other, rfj 

• [Tholock quote* from Rtmgiue : “ Signijhcal non modo 
9nJparem quondam obstinentiam a propotito peccandi, fid 
|M ondam LwvBmr , qualis at inter mortuot it vivos .”— 


dfictoriq, as far as regards sin; it is the dative 
of reference, as GaL ii 19; 1 Peter ii 24; while in 
Col. ii 20 Paul uses d/rd with the genitive in the 
same sense. A similar phrase is atav^oinf&cu rm 
xoGfity, Gal. vi 14, to be crucified to the world, so an 
to destroy all vital connection with it, and to have 
no more to do with it, except to oppose and hate ii 
7 tdq expresses the possibility, which is denied by 
the question (Meyer), with a feeling of indignation 
(Grotius: indignum est si loti in lutum revolvimur). 
iy(tojitv covers the whole future. To live in sin, 
to hold any connection with it, is henceforth and 
forever incompatible with justification.—P. S.] 

Ver. 8 . Enow ye not [Or are ye ignorant, 
dyvo ;]. This form of speech, like chap, 
vii. 1 , is undoubtedly a reminder of something already 
known to the readers (Tholuck), yet it imparts at 
the same time a more definite consciousness and a 
fuller view of what is known. “ It is very question¬ 
able,” says Tholuck, “ whether other apostles exhibit 
baptism with the same mystical profoundness as 
Paul did.” But 1 Peter iii. 17-22 is a modification 
of the same fundamental thought. So, too, 1 John 
v. 4-6. [Paul evidently regarded baptism not merely 
as a sign, but also as an effective means of grace 
(comp. GaL iiL 27 ; CoL it 12 ; Titus iii 6 ; Eph. 
v. 26) ; else he would have reminded his readers of 
their conversion rather than their baptism. We 
must always remember, however, that in the first 
missionary age of the Church the baptism of adults 
implied, as a rule, genuine conversion—the baptism 
of Simon Magus being an exception.—P. S.] 

That so many of us (all wo who were). 
u Oaos, quotquot. [It denotes universality, as many 
of us as, all without exception, but it is not stronger 
than otrsrtq, which indicates the quality, such of us 
as. —P. S.] The phrase panriitsr ek retains the 
most direct figurative reference of baptism. It 
means strictly, to immerse into Christ (Riickert)— 
that is, into the fellowship of Christ. [Comp. ver. 
4: fianrMTua tk dararor ; GaL iiL 27: tk Xqut* 
top ifianriodrjrt ; Matt, xxviti. 19: tk to bro/ta. 
Alford : “ * Into participation of/ * into union with * 
Christ, in His capacity of spiritual Mastership, Head¬ 
ship, and Pattern of conformity.”—P. S.] The ex- 
planation of Meyer [accepted by Hodge], that it 
never means anv thing else than to baptise in refer - 
ence to, with relation to, and that the more specific 
definitions must arise from the context, fails to do 
justice to this original meaning. [Comp. Lange 
and Schaff on Matthew, pp. 565 (Textual Note 
557, 558, 560.—P. S.] But the baptizing into the 
full, living fellowship of Christ, is, as the Ap^etle 
remarks, a baptism into the fellowship of His death. 
And there is implied here, according to the idea of 
a covenant, the Divine adjudication of this saving 
fellowship on the one hana, and the human obliga¬ 
tion for an ethical continuance of the fellowship on 
the other. The explanation of Grotius and others, 

1 the idea of imitation, is digressive, and weakens thf 
sense. See GaL iii. 27 ; Col. ii. 11; Titus iii. 5. 

Ver. 4. Therefore we were buried with 
i him [(Tvvtrdq>tjfstp ovr avid 6sd rot 
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Bant iff patoq tlq r 6 v &dv&tov. To be 
buried is a stronger expression than to die, for the 
burial oonfirms death and raises it beyond doubt; it 
withdraws the dead from our sight, and annihilates 
him, as it were. The same figure in CoL ii. 12. 
The mystic avv in aitvrdfofsou, as also in avva.no- 
&rrj(T*o), avaravQovpcu, Ac., signifies the /(/bunion 
of the believer with Christ; comp, the remarks of 
Tholuck, p. 281 f.—P. 8.1. Buried in death; an 
oxymoron, according to which burial precedes and 
death follows, as is illustrated in the immersion into 
the bath of baptism. The analogous feature in the 
life of Christ was His rejection by the world, and 
His violent death on the cross. The expression de¬ 
notes not only a burial before death and for death, 
but it is likewise an expression of the decision and 
completion of death, and, finally, a reference to the 
transition from death to the resurrection. The fin¬ 
ished xcctcuWk, as the bringing about of the avd- 
Siht k ; CoL ii. 12.* 

Into death [ti? tor Zavarov ]. The 
death of Christ is not merely a death of tne indi¬ 
vidual Jesus, but the death which, in principle or 
power, comprehends all mankind, and which abso¬ 
lutely separates the old world and the new world. 
Therefore it must not here be particularized (Calov.: 
the declared death of sin; others give different in¬ 
terpretations). [Etc; tov &dvarov must be closely 
oonneoted with ftanriapatoq, baptism into the death 
of Christ for the appropriation of its full benefit, 
vis., the remission of sins and reconciliation with 
God.—P. S.] 

In order that, as Christ was raised up 

Viva vqn *(> rjyiq&y Xpuaroq in vsxqojv 
o*d trjq do$iy? to P Jlat^oq, x.t.A.]. The 


* [All commentators of note (exoept Stuart and Hodge) 
expressly admit or take it for grunted that in this verst*, 
especially In <tvv*t6^^uv and the ancient prevail¬ 

ing mode of baptism by immersion and emersion is implied, 
as giving additional force to the idea of the going down of 
the old and the rising up of the new man. Chrysostom ou 
John iii., Horn. xxv. (ah xxiv., Opp ., tom. viii. p. 151): 
KoSaircp hr nri ratfo, ry vSan Karadvirrmr iffXMV tcL? x«- 
foAAc, & waAAoibf avBfmvoe Sairrrrat, *ai xaraAv? xarto 
xpimrerai xaSairaf' tlra avavevomtv rjfJMV, 6 xaiw 

&y*uri wdAiv. H»* then quotes Col. ii. 12; Rom. vi. 6. 
Bloomfield : “There is a plain allusion to the ancient mode 
of baptism by immersion; on which, see Suicer’s Thes. and 
Bingham’s Antiquities,** Barnes: “ It is altogether proba¬ 
ble that the Anoetle has allusion to the onstom of baptizing 
by immersion.'' Oonybeare and Howson: “This passage 
cannot be understood, unless il be borne in mind that the 
primitive baptism was by immersion.” Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson : 14 Doubtless there is on allusion to immersion, as 
the usual mode of baptism, introduced to show that bap¬ 
tism symbolized also our spiritual resurrection, fcwep 
wvip&r) X.” Comp, also Bengel, Bfiokert, Tholuck, Meyer. 
Tne objection of Philippi (who, however, himself regards 
this allusion probable in ver. 4), that in this case the Apos¬ 
tle would have expressly mentioned the symbolic act, has 
no force in view of the daily practice of baptism. But im- 
morskmists, on the other hand, make an unwarranted use 


of this passage. Jt should be remembered, that immersion 
is not oomfhanded here, but simply alluded to, and that the 
immersion , or xardAvew, is only one part of the baptismal 
mot, symbolizing the going down of the old man of sin; 
and that the emersion, or ardSvtne, of the new man of 


righteousness, is just as essential to complete the idea. 
Hence, irrespective of other considerations, the substitu¬ 
tion of the onesided and secular term immersion for bap- 
Uem, in a revision of the English Bible, would give a mere¬ 
ly negative view of the meaning of the sacrament. Bap¬ 
tism, and the corresponding verb, which have long since 
beoome naturalized in the English language, as much so 
M Christ, apostle, angel, &c., are the only terms to express 
properly the use of water fbi sacred, sacramental purposes, 
and the idea of resurrection as well as of death and burial 


with Christ. Immersion is undoubtedly a more expressive 
form than sprinkling; yi t the efficacy of the sacrament does 
oot depend upon the quantity or quality of water, nor upon 
da mode of us application.—P. 8.] 


purpose of dying with Christ. The power that raised 
our Lord was the do£cc of the Father. Thus the 
resurrection of Christ is traced back to the highest 
Cause. God is the Father, as Origin and Author rf 
the spiritual world comprehended in Christ Before 
the Father’s name the croature-world ascends into 
the spiritual world, and the spiritual world is con 
joined in the Son. The glory of the Father is the 
concentrated revelation of all the attributes of ths 
Father in their unity, especially of His omnipotence 
(1 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. i. 19), wisdom, aud goodness; 
or of His omnipotent love in its faithfulness, and of 
His personality in its most glorious deed.* Before 
the glory of the Father the whole living world goes 
to ruin, is doomed to death, in order that the deed 
Christ may be made alive as Prince of the resurrec¬ 
tion. Applications of the do|a to the divinity of 
Christ (Theodore* [ioixsia &s 6 trjq\, and others) , 
in gloriam patrix (Beza [inadmissible on account 
of duct with the genitive] ); tn patema gloria re* 
surrext (Castalio). 

From the dead, in vsxqmv. The world of 
the dead is regarded as a connected sphere. Also 
antithesis to ttq &dvatov. 

So we also should walk in newness of life 
[ovtwq xai rjpdq iv xasvorrjrs twfjq ns* 
Qsnarjautp tv 1. In neumeee of life; that is, in 
a new kind and form of life, which is subsequently 
denoted as incorruptibility, and therefore also by 
implication as continual newness and perpetual re¬ 
newal of existence. Consequently, more than 
xouvn (Grotiu«).f [Meyer, Alford : “ Not 4 a new 
life ; ’—nor are such expressions ever to be diluted 
away thus.”—P. S.1 Walk gives prominence to the 
practical proof of inis newness in new, free conduct 
of life. 

Ver. 5. For if we have grown together 
[«* yaf aupqmtos y*yova/<f*]. The ex 
pression avu q> rroq, denoting originally inborn 
innate] ; born with [congenital, connate], means 
here the same as avfiqnnjq, grown together by nature. 
[Grotius: coaluimu* ; Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer * 
zueammmgewachsen , vcrwachsen mit, concretise ; Stu 
art : become homogeneous ; Alford : intimately and 
progressively united. —P. y The expression com* 
plantati (Vulgate, Luther []£ V.: planted torether] ) 
goes too far, and 19 not justified by the language; f 
while the interpretation grafted i to (Erasmus [CaL- 
vin, Estius, Conybeare and Howson], and others) 
does not express enough here [and would require 
IpvvTtvxoq, insititiux. —P. S.] The figure denotes 
believers as a unity of different branches in one root 
or one trunk. These characters, which are united 
in one spirit, as the grapes of a cluster, have sprung 
from one gospel or new principle of life. Thus be¬ 
lievers have grown into, an image or analogue of the 
death of Jesus (tw bpotdfiatt, dative of direc¬ 
tion), but not with such an analogue (Meyer, Tho. 

* [Wfx and fthufuc are closely related; comp, the He¬ 
brew lip, and r6 xparoc rqc Mfof. CoL i. II. Meyer ex 
plain* Mfa, die glorrtiehe Qesammlvollkommenhett OoOes.- 
r. 8.) 

t [8o also Koppe, Reiche, Stuart: “ Kou’fntn rye £ 

I regard as a Hebraistic form, in whioh the first noon sup¬ 
plies the plaoe of the adjective.'' Against this dilulk>>, 
comp. Winer, p. ill, Meyer and Alford in loc. The ab¬ 
stract noun KOM’rfnK gives greater prominent* to the qual¬ 
ity of newness, which is the chief point here: oomp. S 
These, ii. II; 1 Tim. vi 17.-P. 8.] 

I [wvofvroc is not derived from fvr«v», to plant ( farm 
rrft, used by Pl«to), but from fvM, or ftfopnt, <e gram 
I Comp, o ^ the different meanings of otytfvfe* Reich* 

I Fritrsche. and Philippi in loc. —P. 8.1 
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took), with which we cannot connect any clear 
thought. [Philippi and Meyer explain: grown to¬ 
gether, or, intimately connected with the likeness 
of His death; the onoiwna being spiritual death, so 
that the meaning is: If we are spritu&lly dead to 
sin, as Christ was physically dead, Ac. So in the 
other clause our spiritual resurrection is the onoivna 
of the bodily resurrection of Christ.—P. S.] Nei¬ 
ther can t <p ofioHafiar* be the dative of instru¬ 
ment: We have grown together with Christ [tw 
Xptox w being understood as in ver. 6 ] through the 
resemblance of His death-baptism, the likeness of 
His death (Erasmus [Beza, Grotius], Fritssche, Baur 
[Tan Hengel], and most others). For [this would 
require a imp after <nv/«>i'Tot, and] believers are not 
grown together by the likeness of the death of 
Christ, but by His death itself in a religious sense, 
as cause (through the medium of the gospel), in 
order that, as an organism, they should now exnibit 
as a copy His death In the ethical sense. 

We shall be also with his resurrection 


t aAAa xai t fjq a vao xdoe wq lo ojif&a], 
he antithesis is strengthened by a A Ad [which is 
need sometimes also by the classics for the rapid and 
emphatic introduction of the antithetical idea in the 
apodosis after a hypothetical protasis; see Meyer 
in h>c., and Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. p. 40.—P. S.]. 
We shall also be grown together with Him into the 
likeness of His resurrection (Beza, Grotius, Meyer, 
Philppi; Tholuck : M abbreviated comparative ”). 
Not ovnyvxo* t dvaordotwq (Erasmus, Calvin, 
Olshausen, and others).* The reference of the ex¬ 
pression to the resurrection of the body (by Tertul- 
lian, and others) is not in harmony with the context 
(see ver. 4); yet is altogether authorized by ver. 
9, if we regard the new life as continuing to the 
bodily resurrection (therefore an ethical and physical 
resurrection, which Meyer and Tholuck oppose). 
The future, loon f fra, k indeed not imperative 
(Reiche [Olshausen, Stuart: expressive of obliga¬ 
tion] ); nor does it denote willingness (Fritzsche), 
but the certainty of the result, the necessary conse¬ 
quence of dying together with Christ [Tholuck, 
Meyer, Hodge], if we understand thereby not merely 
a natural consequence, but an ethical one, which in¬ 
volves an ever-new willingness. This is likewise in¬ 
dicated by what immediately follows. 

Ver. 6 . Knowing this. That objective rela¬ 
tion of the resurrection is not only confirmed by the 
subjective consciousness (Meyer), but it is also con¬ 
ditioned by it 

That our old man [6 n a A a »6 ? 
avfryiorroq]. Meyer: our old ego. This is liable 
to misunderstanding, and expresses too much. Meyer 
further explains: “ Personification of the entire 
'state of sinfulness before the naAvyytveoia (John 
iii. 8 ; Titus iii. 5 ; Eph. iv. 22 ;; Col iii. 9).” This 
expresses too little. The old man is the whole sin- 
ftdness of man, which, proceeding from Adam, and 
pervading the old world and making it old, has be¬ 
come, in the concrete human image, the pseudo¬ 
plasmatic phantom of human nature and the human 
form f (see chap. viii. 8 ). Tholuck’s explanation is 


* l Grammatically, this Is not impossible, sinoe on^vro? 
Is constructed with the genitive as well as with the dative; 
but rn would have been more natural In this 

cam; lienee it is better to supply ovfj^vrot nf 
SO that r$t ixaordoemt depends upon r. &potM/iart.—P. S.] 
t [One of Lange’s hardest sentences : “ De.r alU Meimh 
ixt hi 'inked! icht S&ndhaJHgkeit des Mentchett, wie tie von 
Adam atugehend, die alie Welt durchaiehend und our olen 
maikend in dem concreten MenschenbUde man peeudoplatma - 


almost unintelligible: 44 Indication of the ego of the 
earlier personality; as in low avOQwnoq, » xqm* 
xoq Iv xr[ xa^Jtp avfrqwnoq> 1 Peter iii. 4.* 

Was [not is, as in the E. V.] crucified with 
him [ovvkaxavQwfrri, comp. GaL ii 2<): Xqut* 
t w ovrujxavQWfxou * Loi de orxixi iyw , u» di •* 
Ifioi X^KrToel. 44 Namely, at the time when we 
were baptized, says Meyer [referring to vers. 8, 4J 
But this is rather a superficial view. Baptism h«\* 
actually and individually realized a connection which 
had already been realized potentially and generally 
in the death on the cross; see 2 Cor. v. 14, 16; 
Gal. it 19; Col. iii. 1. Tholuck: 44 Calovius says very 
properly against Grotius: aw non similitudjneu 
noted, verurn simultatxm, ut ita dicam, et com mu- 
nionim. The accessory idea of pain, or of gradual 
death [advocated by Grotius, Stuart, Barnes], could 
hardly have been thought of in this connection by 
the Apostle.” Tet we are also reminded of the 
violence and effective energy of the death on the 
cross by the following: in order that the body of sin 
might be destroyed. The destructive power of the 
death on the cross involves not merely pain and sor¬ 
row, but also the ignominy of the cross of Christ. 
According to Meyer, Paul only made use of the ex¬ 
pression because Christ had died on the cross. 

In order that the body of sin might be 
destroyed [Vva xaxayy tj frq to a o>n a xyq 
dftaqx iaq; comp, to own a xi ^ oaqxoq, Col. it 
11, and to owfia too fravaxoc tootoo, Rom. vii. 
24]. It is self-evident, from Paul and the whole 
Bible, that there is not the slightest reference here 
to a [literal] destruction of the body [i. e., of this 
physical organism which is only dissolved in physi¬ 
cal death, and which, instead of being annihilated, is 
to be sanctified; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Thess. v. 28 ; 
Rom. xiii. 14.—P. S.]. As 44 the old man ” is the 
pseudo-plasmatic phantom of man, so is 44 the body 
of sin” the phantom of a body in man consisting 
of his whole sinfulness; and so, further on, is the 
body of death (chap. vii. 24) the phantom of a cor¬ 
poreal power of death encompassing man. It is re¬ 
markable that most of the later expositors (with the 
exception of Philippi, p. 210 ff.) reject the construc¬ 
tions that are most nearly correct, to substitute foi 
them others which are dualistic. 

1. Figurative explanations. Sin under the figure 
of a body. 

a. The totality of sin (Origen, Grotius). [Chry¬ 
sostom : jy bAoxAtjqoq dfiaqxia. Calvin: 44 Corpus 


tischen ScheinbiUU der Menschennatur und Mentchengexfall 
geworden ist .” In like manner he explains “the body ol 
death,” vii. ‘.’4, and “ the law in the members,” vii. 23, with 


and pseudo-plasma, as ii Paul had by intuition anticipated 
modem science.—P. 8.1 

# [The iroAotbc irOpmoe is the <rap§ personified, or the 
fyw ocLpKucfc, ohap. vii. 14,18—». the fallen, sinful na¬ 
ture before regeneration, in opposition to the xmipbe, or 
Wo* av0p «vo*. or the xairh xriaie, the renewed, regenerated 
man; Col. in. 9, 10; Eph. iv. 22-24; 2 Cor. v. 17. The 
term man is used because sin controls the whole personal¬ 
ity, as, on the other hand, regeneration is a radical change 
of the whole man with all ms faculties and dispositions. 
The phrase, rfr old man , (he man of tin, is traced to rabbin¬ 
ical oricin by Scbftttgen, Bloomfield, Stuart; but the pas¬ 
sage quoted by Schottgen from the comparatively recent 
Sohar-chndath (first published in 1599) has a different mean¬ 
ing, aooording to Tholuck, p. 287. The Talmud, however, 
ojiIIs proselytes “ new creatures,” and says of them • “ they 
became as little children;” see Schdttgen, Hor. i. p. 32$ 
7041; Wetstein and Meyer on 2 Cor. v. 17. >Ioy« 
says: “The form of the expression (icaud) svuric) is rab» 
blnioal; for the Rabbins considered a convert to Judaism a* 


nnn PI^D.” The Christian uiea of the vaJuyurw.m 
of course, is for deeper.”—P. 8.J 
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£ 9 ccaii non carnem et ossa, sod masmm designate* 
ore accurately: Sin is personified as a living organ* 
ism with many members (vices), which may be put 
to death. So Philippi: 44 Die Masse der SUnde als 
gtgliederUr Organismus Bloomfield : “ To oStjia 
xqq Ofict^rieu; is the same with 6 naXcubq av&qio- 
noq, and means that sin is a body consisting of many 
particular members or vices, an imperium in impe - 
no."—P. 8.] 

b. The nature or substance of sin (Schottgen). 
c. The figure of sin with reference to the figure 
of the crucifixion (Calov., Wolf, and others). 

<L “The tendency of alienation from God and 
ocnformity to the pleasures of the world” (J. 
Muller, and others; Tholuck, p. 290). 

e. More strongly: The whole man in his de¬ 
parture from God; the natural man (Augustin, 
Luther, Oalvin [Hodge: “ The body of sin ” is only 
another name for u the old man,” or rather for its 
concrete form] \ 

/. Reduced to a minimum: Bad habit (Pelagius). 
2. Literal explanations: 

a. The flesh as flesh of sin, a^aqxiaq (Ro- 
senmiiller). 

b. il The body belonging to the principle of sin, 
the body ruled by sin.” The old man had such a 
body, and this <roy*a, as far as it is a body of sin, 
should be completely destroyed by cruoifixion with 
Christ ” (Meyer). An utter confusion of the figura¬ 
tive and literal construction. [Winer, Gramm., p. 
177; the body whioh belongs to sin, in which sin 
has its existence and dominion, almost the same with 
Ootfia rrjc; <ra£xo<;, Col. i. 22. Similarly Alford, after 
De Wette: the body, which belongB to or serves sin, 
in which sin rules or is manifested, = ra ver. 

18, in which is 6 vofioq r/jq afiaoriaq, vii. 23. 
Wordsworth : the body of sin is our body, so far as 
it is the seat and instrument of sin, and the slave 
of sin.—P. S.1 

c. The body as atopa xvq aa £xoc, and the latter 
the seat of sin (Semler, Usteri, Riickert, Ritschl, 
Rothe, Hofmann ; see Tholuck, p. 290).* 

3. The anti-dualistic expositors, who interpreted 
this awpa as the real body or the natural man, were 
compelled to render improperly the xaxa(jyt]&ji y as: 
evacuaretur -, might be made inoperative and power¬ 
less. [Tertullian, Augustin; also Stuart and Barnes: 
might be deprived of efficiency, power, life. Alford: 
rendered powerless, annulled, as far as regards ener¬ 
gy and activity.—P. 8.] 

That henoeforth we should not be slaves 
to sin. [Calvin: 44 finem, abolitionis notat ,.”] Sin 
Is regarded as the controlling power (see ver. 16); 
John viii. 44. If this power is to be broken, the 
body of sin must be crucified. The reason for this 
Is given in what follows, [rov JovhiW 

miaq tjj a/soQTig, is a more concrete expression of 
the aim* than the preceding clause, «Vct xaro^y^^, 
n.tX See Winer, p. 669.—P. S.J 

Ver. 7. For he that hath died is aoquitted 
from sin. [*0 yap ano&av «v StS^xalwr a* 
an6 rye a/ia^tiaq; comp. 1 Peter iv. 1: or* 

4 na&mr h aaqxi, ninatneu a^otqriaq. The in¬ 
terpretations of this passage depend upon the mean¬ 
ing of ano&avwv, whether it is to be taken in a 

* [Tholuck takes <rwp« In the literal sense, but viewed 
m the seal and oraan of sin (p. SOS), and enters in this con- | 
nection into a full discussion of the meaning of ripf, and | 
Its relation to sin, p. 296 ff.; but the proper place for a ; 
Mbl loo-psych ologioal excursus on vdpf, ampm , rove, I 

vrtifM, is ohap. viL See below.—P. 8.J 


I physical, or in a moral (legal!, or In a spiritual (my* 
1 tic) sense —P. S.] The chief and only question 
| here is not ethical dyii g, or dying with Christ (Bra* 
inus, Calvin, Cocceius, Bengel, OLahausen [De Wette, 
I Philippi], and others. And the reason for this is 
first, because justification must not be regarded as 
the consequence, but the cause of the ethical dying 
with Christ. Second, because not merely the being 
i justified or freed from sin should be proved, in and 
| of itself but the being justified or freed from sin by 
death. An earlier, already present, universal, moral, 
and theocratical law of life is thus used to illustrate 
the new, religious, and ethical law of life in Chris¬ 
tianity, in the same way that chap. vii. 1-6 has refer¬ 
ence to such a law. The universal principle which 
the Apostle makes his groundwork here in the figure 
tive expression, is the word in ver. 28: Ths wages 
of sin is death. The Grecian and Roman form of 
this antithesis was: by execution the offender iajus- 
tified and separated from his crime (Alethmus, WoH 
and others). The theocratic form was the same 
decree of death for sin, according to Gen. ii. 17; 
ix. 6 ; Lev. xxiiL 1 ff The sinner who was made a 
curse-offering, Cherem, was morally destroyed in a 
symbolical sense, but, at the same time, his jpiilt 
also, as well as his life of sin, was destroyed in a 
symbolical sense. According to Gen. ii. 17, the 
same thing held good of natural death, not so far as 
it, as a momentary power, put an end to the sinner’s 
present life (Chrysostom, and others), but rather be¬ 
cause it made a penal suffering extending into eternity 
(Sheol) the punishment of sin. All these modifica 
tions are grouped in the primitive law: death is the 
wages of sin ; and this is the law which the Apostle 
makes the image of the Christian law of life. The 
Christian dies to sin by being crucified with Christ. 
Now, the being justified does not mean here justifica¬ 
tion by faith in itself (although dying with Christ is 
connected therewith), but justification as a release 
from sin by the death of the sinner himself. Be- 
cause Meyer ignores the complete Old Testament 
idea of death, he attacks the statute of Jewish the¬ 
ology : death, as the punishment of sin, atones for 
the guilt of sin. He explains the Apostle’s decla¬ 
ration thus: 44 He is made a SUcuoq by death, not 
as if he were now free from the guilt of his sins 
committed in life, but so far as be sins no more.” 
The explanation of ethical death with Christ (Rothe, 
Philippi, and others already mentioned) here makes 
what is to be proved the proof itself (as Meyer prop¬ 
erly remarks). Meyer refers the passage to physical 
death as exit from the present life—a view in which 
regard is not paid to penal suffering.* Better than 
this is the view: As activity ceases in the dead, and 
sin with it, so should it al90 be with you who have 
died with Christ (Theodoret, Melanchthon, Grotius). 
But there is the same inadequateness of the com¬ 
parison. Tholuck’s exposition is utterly untenable 
(with reference to Calvin, Bengel, Spener, and oth¬ 
ers), that sin should here be regarded as a creditor 
who has just claims on man, Ac.; for, while a debtor 
is released by death from his creditor, there is by no 
means a foxcuoixr&cu of the debtor from his debtf 

• [Meyer’s view is. that he who is physically dead is free 
from sin, because he Is free from the body, the seat of sin. 
But this, as Philippi remarks, Is oontrary to the biblical 
and Pauline anthropology.—P. 8.] 

t [We add the views of leading English and America* 
commentators : Scott, Macknight, and Hodge: He who Is 
dead with Chrirt is freed from the guilt and punishment of 
sin by justification. Stuart and Barnes : The Apostle ap> 
plies a oommon Jewish proverb oonccri.ing physical deem 
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Ter. 8. Now if wo died with Christ, Ac. 
[Rl da ant&dvopi* ainr Xqmt tw]. Si 
announces the transition to the new thought, that 
believers, having died with Christ, would also live 
with Him. But this is not a mere conclusion from 
the being dead to the new life; the accent rests on 
the qualification with Chrut , because Christ lives. 
As we are dead with Christ in His death, in its pro- 
foundest meaning and effect—which death comprises 
the separation from the entire old world, and its sin 
and vanity—so do we believe that we shall also 
live with him [ XMTttvotitv o T ft xai avvtri- 
ooptr avru ] in the supremely highest and most 
intense life—which life is eternal^ ana is an eternal 
life, Meyer emphasizes simply the inference from 
the ethical death with Christ to ethical participation 
in the new and enduring life of Christ. He is much 
in error in excluding here [with Philippi] the idea 
of the Christian’s future share in the blessedness of 
the glorified Saviour (see chap, viil), as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Reiohe, and others are in con¬ 
fining ov^rjooptv to the fiiture life. Rosenmuller, 
Tholuck, and others, have properly comprised both 
these elements; yet the chief emphasis rests upon 
the assurance of the new ethical life as implying the 
foil freedom from all sin in the fellowship of Christ. 
Tholuck, with Erasmus, Calvin, and others, empha¬ 
sizes once for all [£?d;ra$, ver. 10 ] as an eternal 
destination to new life. This destination is commen¬ 
surate with the certainty of being dead with Christ. 
Yet, granting full force to the conclusion, it is still 
an object of faith (nurr*vof*tv\ which rests mainly 
on Christ as the risen One. (Different interpreta¬ 
tions of mort vofi*y: Confidence in Divine assist¬ 
ance, Fritzsche; in the Divine promise, Baumgarten- 
Crusius; in God as the Finisher of the commenced 
work of grace, Philippi [comp. 1 These, t. 24 , 2 
Them, iii. 8 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ] ). 

Ver. 9. Snowing, Ac. From faith in the risen 
One there arises the certain knowledge that hence¬ 
forth He can never die; because He could die but 
once, inasmuch as, with the guilt of sin, He had 
assumed also the judgment of death. [Alford: 
Death could not hold Him, and had no power over 
Him forther than by His own sufferance ; but power 
over Him it had, inasmuch as He died. Meyer: The 
xi'£ft#nfftv of death over Christ was decreed by God 
(v. 8-10), and brought about by Christ’s voluntary 
obedience (John x. 18; Matt. xx. 28). The convic¬ 
tion that Christ lives for ever furnishes the ground 
and support to our own life-union with Him.] 

Ver. 10. For in that he died; or. the death 
which he died. The expression, o aniftavfv, 
may mean: as far as His death is concerned (Winer); 
or, as far as the death which He died is concerned 
(De Wette); or that wh ch He died, so that o is 

to one who is spiritually dead as to sin— i, e., he must be¬ 
come free of its influence. Bloomfield : He whose corrupt 
nature has been crucified with Christ la freed from its power 
and slavery. Alford: As a man that is dead is released 
from guilt and bondage among men : so a man that has 
lied to sin is acquitted from the guilt of sin and released of 
its bondage, so mat sin (personified) has no more claims on 
him, either as a creditor or as a master, cannot detain him 
hr debt, nor sue him for service. Forbes combines the 
view of letral freedom from, the guilt of sin (Fraser, Hal- 
iaae) with the interpretation of spiritual freedom from the 
fewer and dominion of sin. “ It is to sin as a whole, to its 

K er as well as to its guilt, that the believer has virtually 
in Christ as his representative and substitute.” AU is 
already objectively accomplished in Christ, yet remains to 
be realised subjectively in the believers individual experi¬ 
ence, which will not be completed till after +he literal death 
* the body.—P. 0.1 


viewed as the subject [or rather as the accusative of 
the object; comp. Gal ii 20 : 6 de viw —P. 8 . 1 . 
We prefer the last exposition, but do not refer the a, 
with Benecke (after Hilarius, and others) to the mor¬ 
tal part of Christ [that which died in Christ], but 
to Christ’s great and unexampled experience of 
death. All his dying was abhorrence of sin, induced 
by ainj directed against sin.— Unto sin he died 
[rjj apaytlp* ani&avir 1 Explanations: 
ad expianda peccata (Grotius, Olshausen); or, ad 
expianda et tollenda p. (Tholuck [Reiche, Fritzsche], 
Philippi); [or, to destroy the power of sin (Chiy. 
soetom, Bern, Calvin, Bengel, Ewald] ). Indefinite 
reference to death (Riickert, De Wette [Alford], and 
others). Meyer: His death paid the debt to sin, 
and now it can have no more power over Him. 
Hofmann: With His death, all passive relation to 
sin has ceased. Certainly the parallel in ver. 11 
[vtxfOK rjj apaytiy] seems to require a similar 
rendering. Yet we must not merely bring out 
prominently the repulsiveness of sin to the fife of 
Jesus, but rather the repulsiveness of His life to 
sin—which repulsiveness was consummated in His 
death. Both together constitute the absolute sepa¬ 
ration. 

Once [IfdftaS]. Once for all. [The one 
sacrifice on the cross, as the sacrifice of the infinite 
Son of God, has infinite value both as to extent and 
time, and hence excludes repetition; comp. Heb. 
vil 27; ix. 12 , 26, 28; x. 10 ; 1 Pet iii 18.—P. S.] 

But in that he liveth, or, the life that he 
liveth [o di £jj, cjj tw 0f&J. All His life, 
His whole glorious life, is for God, As His death 
consisted wholly in the ethical reaction against sin, 
so His life consists wholly in consecration to God, 
His honor, and His kingdom. [Christ’s life on earth 
was also a life for God, but in conflict with sin and 
death, over which He triumphed iu the resurrection. 
—P. 8.1 Theophylact’s view is wrong: by the 
power of God. 

Ver. 11 . Thus reckon ye also yourselves 

i account yourselves) dead Indeed unto sin 

Oi>ro>? xai vfitiq Xoyitto&t iavtovs **- 
xpoi\ piv Tjj apaqtitf], A XoyihoBa* of 
Christ does not stand as a parallel to Xoyi^oBe 
(which is imperative, and not indicative, as Bengel 
would have it).f It should rather be derived from 
the meaning of the death of Christ, according to 
ver. 10 . 

But alive unto God in Christ Jesus [lv Xo. 

’i^a.]. That is, in fellowship, or living union with 
Him (not merely through Him)4 It refers not 
simply to living to God (Riickert, De Wette [Al¬ 
ford] ), but also to being dead to sin [Reiche, Mey¬ 
er], The XoyuKT&f requires of Christians that they 
should understand what they are as Christians, as 
members of Christ, according to the duties of com- 
mon fellowship (Tholuck, Philippi); but not that 
they should attain to this condition by moral effort 


# [The dative of reference or relation; in point of fret, 
in the ease ol dpaprif it is the Dativus incommodi , or detri* 
mcnli; while in the next danse ty fry Is the Dal. com 
modi.— P. 8.] 


t [The indicative would rather require: ovrw ml VwSt 
Aoyt{tyurffa, instead of the second person. Alford is quits 
mistaken, when he says : “ Meyer only holds it to be m* 
dicatiw.” Meyer, on the co trary, takes Aoyifcwfr to be 
the xmpera'ive , in harmony with the hortative character ol 
what follows.—P. 8.1 

l [Meyer : iv X. T. is not per Christum (Grotius, 
Fritzsche, a/.), but denotes the element in which the beinf 
dead and being alive bolds. Comp. Winer, Gramm^ p. 364 
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(Baur). That is, Christian life proceeds upon the 
believing presupposition of our completion in Christ; 
but this completion is not, reversely, brought to pass 
by a moral effort. Of course, the telic completion 
then meets the principial completion as the goal of 
tflort. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 See the Preliminary Remarks on chaps, vi¬ 
rtu., and the inscription to the present section, chap, 
fi. 1-11. 

2 . On chap. vL 1 . The false conclusion which 
anomianism has ever derived from the fact that sin, 
in its complete development, occasions a still more 
glorious revelation of grace, rests on the erroneous 
supposition that the ethical and organic relation on 
both sides is a purely natural relation, which justifies 
to an altogether passive conduct in religious and 
moral things. This anomianism appears in Indian 
heathendom, as well as in modern humanitarian ism, 
chiefly in a pantheistic form. But in Christian re¬ 
ligiousness it appears only sporadically in this form ; 
yet mostly, on the other hand, in dualistic forms. 
This is as much as to say, that if the flesh be in¬ 
dulged in its sphere, the spirit will likewise maintain 
the ascendency in its sphere; or, grace will over¬ 
come sin, and the like. But in every form this ano¬ 
mianism is to the Apostle an object of religious and 
moral abhorrence, which he expresses by /uj yivovxo. 
He opposes this false conclusion by the truth of the 
relation according to which the whole of Christianity 
is rooted in a thoroughly religious and moral act— 
the death of Jesus. 

3. Baptism , in its full meaning, is a dying with 
Christ, which is potentially grounded in the dynamic 
meaning of His dying for all (2 Cor. v. 14), and is 
actually realized in the dynamical genesis of faith. 
It follows from this that it is not only a partial puri¬ 
fication of the living sinner, but his fundamental 
purification by a spiritual death and burial; that, 
further, it not merely represents sensibly and seals 
the single parts and acts of the Christian life, but its 
whole justification, in all its parts; and therefore 
that it is available, operative, and obligatory once 
for all. It foliows, finally, that baptism is not sim¬ 
ply an ecclesiastical act performed on the individual, 
when the individual is passive, but an ethical cove¬ 
nant-transaction between Christ and the one who is 
baptized; wherefore even the baptism of children 
presupposes in the family, the parents, or the spon¬ 
sors, a spirit of faith which represents and encom¬ 
passes the child. 

From all this it will be seen how very much bap¬ 
tism is obscured and desecrated by regarding it either 
as a mere ceremony which certifies the Christian life 
of the person baptized, or, on the other hand, as a 
onesided and magical act which is supposed to create 
the Christian life. 

[In opposition to the low and almost rationalistic 
views now prevailing in a large part of Protestant¬ 
ism on the meauiug and import of Christian baptism, 
It may be well to refer to the teaching of the sym¬ 
bols of the Reformation down to the Westminster 
standards, and of the older divines, which is far deep¬ 
er. Take, for instance, the Westminster Confession 
sf Faith (chap, xxviii.): 44 Baptism is a sacrament 
of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party baptised 
into the visible Church, but also to be unto him a 
sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his in¬ 


grafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remimften 
of sins, and of his giving up unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life.** (Comp, 
the Larger Catechism, Qu. 166, and Shorter Caia 
chism , Qu. 94). Calvin says: 44 In treating the an* 
raments, two things are to be considered: the sign 
and the thing signified. Thus, in baptism, the sigE 
is water; but the thing signified is the cleansing of 
the soul by the blood of Christ, and the mortinca* 
tion of the flesh. Both of these things are com 
prised in the institution of Christ; and whereas 
often the sign appears to be ineffectual and fruitless, 
that comes through men's abuse, which does not 
annul the nature of the sacrament. Let us learn, 
therefore, not to tear apart the thing signified from 
the sign ; though, at the same time, we must be on 
our guard against the opposite fault, such as prevails 
among Papists. For, failing to make the needful 
distinction between the thing and the sign, they stop 
short at the outward element, and there confidently 
rest their hope of salvation. The sight of the water, 
accordingly, withdraws their minds from Christ’s 
blood and the grace of the Spirit. Not reflecting 
that, of all the blessings there exhibited, Christ alone 
is the Author, they transfer to water the glory of His 
death, and bind the hidden energy of the Spirit to 
the visible sign. What, then, must be done ? Let 
us not separate what the Lord has joined together. 
We ought, in baptism, to recognize a spiritual laver; 
we ought in it to embrace a witness to the remission 
of sins and a pledge of our renewal; and yet so to 
leave both to Christ and the Holy Spirit the honor 
that is theirs, as that no part of the salvation be 
transferred to the sign.”—Dr. John Lillie, in his ex¬ 
cellent posthumous Lectures on the Epistles of Peter 
(New York, 1869, p. 262), in commenting on 1 Peter 
iii. 21, remarks: u But what, you will ask, is bap¬ 
tism, then, a saving ordinance ? Certainly ; that is 
just what Christ’s Apostle here affirms. Nor is this 
the only place, by any means, in which the New Tes- 
tament speaks of baptism in a way that would now 
offend many good people, were it not that the per¬ 
plexing phraseology is unquestionably scriptural. 
Recollect, for instance, Peter’s own practical applica¬ 
tion of his pentecostal sermon: 4 Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins.’ And so Ananias 
in Damascus to the humbled persecutor: 4 Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.’ Paul, 
too, expressly calls baptism 4 the laver of the water’ 
by which Christ purifies His Church; and again, 

4 the laver of regeneration' by which God saves us. 
Frequently, also, he represents it as that by which 
we are united to Christ, and made partakers of His 
death and resurrection. Nay, Christ Himself, in 
sending forth His gospel among all nations, named 
baptism as one condition of salvation. We need 
not, then, hesitate to call it a saving ordinance. But 
how does it save? Just as any other ordinance 
saves—not through any inherent virtue of its out¬ 
ward signs and processes, but solely as it is a chan¬ 
nel for the communication of Divine grace, and used 
in accordance with the Divine intention. On the 
one hand, while grace is ordinarily dispensed through 
ordinances, it is not confined to them, God being 
ever higher than His own appointments, and acting, 
when it so pleases Him, independently of them alto¬ 
gether. And, on the other hand, there must be on 
the part of man, besides the observance of forma] 
precept, a yielding of his whole nature to th« quick¬ 
ening and transforming influence. Take for net 
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ample that greatest ordinance, the Word of God. 
It • is able,’ says James (L 21 ), ‘ to save your souls.’ 
But how ? Not simply as it is preached, or heard, 
or read. That it may be * the power of God unto 
salvation,’ it must first be accompanied with the 
'demonstration of the Spirit,’ and then 'received 
with meekness,’ and so become the ingrafted word. 
It is not the foolishness of preaching that saves; but 
‘it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
■ave them that believe.’ Now, just so with baptism: 
equally with the gospel itself it is a Divine institu¬ 
tion, whereby God ordinarily dispenses His grace. 
But its whole efficacy is due to that grace of God, 
and to our fitting reception and use of the rite—not 
to its mere external administration, by whatsoever 
priestly or apostolic hand.”—P. S.] 

4. According to the Apostle, the burial as well as. 
the death of Christ is represented in the meaning 
and effect of baptism. But as the burial of Christ 
not only seals His death, but also brings to pass the 
mysterious form of His transition to new life, so is 
It also with the world’s renunciation of the secret 
inward life of the Christian, which develops from a 
germ in mysterious growth, and is hid with Christ in 
Uod. (For fuller information on being baptized into 
the death of Christ, see Tholuck, p. 280, and Phi¬ 
lippi, p. 206.) 

6 . Christianity is not only a new life, but a new¬ 
ness of life—a life which never grows old, but has 
ever a more perfect and imperishable renewal. But 
as the resurrection of Christ rests on a deed of the 
glory of the Father, so is it with the new birth of 
the Christian. See the Exeg. Notes. 

6 . Although believers are so intimately connect¬ 
ed or grown together in a living organism as to ap¬ 
pear to be living on the same vine or the same 
branch, they are nevertheless not grown together in 
the form of natural necessity. While unchurchly 
and unhistorical sectarianism ignores the organic 
internal character and historical structure of the 
Christian communion, hierarchism, on the other 
hand, disregards its ethical and free inward charac¬ 
ter. The life of Christ is repeated and reflected, 
after His death and resurrection, in His image—the 
Church ; but not in the sense that it is quantitative¬ 
ly a supplement or substitute for Him, but that it 
completely unites itself qualitatively with Him as its 
living head. Because the Christian suffers death in 
Christ, rises, and is justified, Christ, as the crucified 
and risen One, lives in him. (See chap. viii. 29; 
Eph. i. 4; CoL L 22 , 28, 24 ; ii. 11 ; ill 1 , Ac.) 

7. The Apostle's doctrine of the old man , the 
body of sin, the body of death, the law in the menu 
bent. Ac., shows a divinatory anticipation of the idea 
of the pseudo-plasmas, which has first appeared in 
the modern science of medicine. The old man is 
not the real man, nor the natural man, but sin, 
which has pervaded man as the plasmatic phantom 
of his nature, and, as an ethical cancer, threatens to 
consume him. (On the various theological interpre¬ 
tations of the old man, see Tholuck, p. 287. For a 
more complete interpretation of Paul’s pseudo-plas¬ 
matic ideas, see Exeg, Notes on chap. vii. 24.) 

8 . Those who designate the real body of man as 
the source of ain, abolish the real idea of sin. Even 
die e x pression, that the body is not the source, but 
the seat of sin, U not correct in reference to the ten¬ 
dency of the wicked, and is only conditionally cor¬ 
rect in reference to the life of the pious, in whom 
■n, as stnfhlrese, as a tempting propensity in the 
bodily part of the being has its seat , and will con¬ 


tinue to have its seat , until the old form of the body 
is laid off, 

9. On being free from the debt of sin by death, 
see the Exeg, Notes, Death removes guilt—a defi¬ 
nition which may be further formularized thus: the 
kind of death corresponds as justification to the kind 
of guilt; the depth of death corresponds to tin 
depth of guilt. Therefore the death of Christ i 
the potential justification of humanity, because fr 
plunged the absolutely guiltless and holy life into 
the absolute depth of the death of mankin d. 

10. On the expression body of sin, in ver. 6, 
compare the elaborate discussion by Tholuck, p. 288 
ff. Likewise the same author, on ver. 9, or the re¬ 
lation of Christ to death ; p. 806. 


HOMTLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL 

On the relation of sin and grace: 1 . It is true 
that the more powerful sin is, the more powerful i• 
grace also; but it cannot be inferred from this, 2 
That we should continue in sin. But, 8 . We should 
wish, rather, not to live in sin, to which we died 
(vers. 1 , 2).—To what would continuance in sin lead? 

1 . Not to grace, for he who sins wilfhlly, trifles with 
grace; but, 2. To the terrible looking for of judg¬ 
ment and fiery indignation, which Bhsdl devour the 
rebellious (vers. 1 , 2 ). Heb. x. 26.—Of Christian 
baptism. 1 . What is it ? a. a baptism into Christ; 
b. a baptism into the death of Christ. 2. Of what 
service is baptism to us ? a. We die and are buried 
by it in repentance ; b. we are raised by it in faith 
(vers. 8 , 4).—By baptism we enter into a double 
communion with Christ: 1 . Of His death; 2 . Of 
His resurrection.—Christians are, 1 . Companions in 
the death of Christ; but also, 2 . In His resurrec¬ 
tion (ver. 6 ).—The crucifixion of our old man: 1 . 
The manner and form of the old man ; 2 . his cruci¬ 
fixion.—The glorious immortality of Christ: 1 . Its 
foundation ; 2. Its importance to us (vers. 8-10).— 
We should reckon ourselves dead in relation to sin. 
but alive in relation to God; that is, 1 . We should, 
by faith, be ever taking our stand-point more per¬ 
fectly in Christ; and, 2. First of all in His death, 
but also in His life (ver. 11 ). 

Starks : The suffering and death of a Christian 
are not to destruction, but a planting to life. 

Hkdingkr : Under the grace of God we are not 
permitted to sin.—M i ller : Life and death cling to¬ 
gether ; the more the old dies and goes to ruin, the 
more gloriously does the new man arise.—Either you~\ 
will slay sin, or sin will slay you.—Where faith is y 
there is Christ, and where Christ is there is life. 

Gerlach : The baptism of Christians is a bap¬ 
tism into Christ’s death; that is, into the complete 
appropriation of its roots and fruits. 

Besser : Paul places the gift of baptism first 
and connects with it the duty of the one baptized. 

Heubner : Recollections of our former covenant 
of baptism: 1 . What has God done for us in bap¬ 
tism? 2 . What have we to do in consequence of 
baptism ?—Thomasius : The power of baptism in its 
permeation of the whole Christian life.—F loret; 
We are baptized into the death of Christ. Namely: 

1 . Upon the confession that He died for us; 2 . On 
the pledge that we should die with Him ; 3 . In the 
hope that we shall live by Him.— Harless : The im- 
pediments to Christian life: 1 . The pleasure of life, 
which is terrified at evangelical preaching on death; 

2. The dulness and unbelief of spiritual death, which 
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fa terrified at evangelical preaching on life; while 
yet, reversely, 8. The pleasure, power, and pious 
conduct of the Christian rests upon the death which 
he has died for newness of life. 

[Sherlock: As the death of Christ was not barely 
a natural death, a separation of soul and body, but 
a sacrifice for sin, to destroy the dominion of it, so 
our dying to sin is the truest conformity to the death 
of Christ; and as we must consider His resurrection 
as His living to God and advancement into His spir¬ 
itual kingdom, so our walking in newness of life is 
our conformity to His resurrection, and makes us 
true subjects of His spiritual kingdom.— Hknrt : 
As natural death brings a writ of ease to the weary, 
so must we be dead to all the sins of our former 
rebellious life. We must be as indifferent to the 
pleasures and delights of sin, as a man that is dying 


fa to his former diversions. As natural death eoti 
off all communication with life, so must sanctifies- 
tion in the soul cut off all communication with sin. 
—Mackniqht: We should daily recollect our bap¬ 
tism, and be stirred up by it to every religious act 
and thought possible, for it is this that sets before 
us the death and resurrection of Christ- Clarke 
The sacrificial death of Christ is the soil in which 
believers are planted, and from which they derir# 
their life, their fruitfulness, and their final glory.— 
Hodob : It is those who look to Christ not only fbf 
pardon, but for holiness, that are successful in sub> 
doing sin ; the legalist remains its slave. To be in 
Christ is the source of the Christian’s life; to be like 
Christ is the sum of his excellence; to be with 
Christ is the fulness of his joy.—J. F. H.] 


Third Section. — The principial freedom of Christiana from the service of tin to death , and their actual 
departure therefrom and entrance into the service of righteousness unto life by the povoer of the death 
of Jesus. (Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin> just as even the slave 
is freed by death.) 

Chap. VL 12 - 28 . 

12 Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 

18 [omit it in] 1 the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye [Nor render] * your members 
as instruments [or weapons] of unrighteousness unto [to] * siu: but yield [ren¬ 
der] yourselves unto [to] God, as those that are alive [as being alive] 4 from the 
dead, and your members as instruments [or weapons] of righteousness unto [to] 

14 God. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under the 
[omit the] * law, but under grace. 

16 What then? shaU [may] 4 we sin, because we are not under the the] 

16 law, but under grace ? God forbid. [Let it not be I] Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey; whether [either] of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

17 But God be thanked [thanks to God], that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have [om« have] obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine [teaching] T which 

18 was delivered you [whereunto ye were delivered ;]. 8 Being then [And being] 

19 made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. I speak after the 
manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded 
[rendered] your members [as] servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield [render] your members [as] servants to righteous- 

20 ness unto holiness [or sanctification].* For when ye were the [om# the] servants 

21 of sin, ye were free from [as regards] righteousness. What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? [What fruit had ye then there¬ 
fore ? Things whereof ye are now ashamed ;] 10 for 11 the end of those things 

22 is death. But now being [having been] made free from sin, and become ser¬ 
vants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness [or sanctification], and the end 

28 everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ [in Christ Jesus] 14 our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver 12.—iThe correct reading seems to be: viraicovtir rate l#i#v#tiaif avrov, found in K. A. B. C 1 ., many 
•arrives, most versions and fathers ; adopted hr Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford et aL Griesbach, on insufficient 
authority, omits all after vraxov<ir. D. F. insert atmj, omitting the rest. C*. X. L., some further insert mAr§ b 
before rate Jirt ivpiais. So Rec. ; hence it in of the E. V. All these variations are accounted for by Meyer, vrfee 
•apposes that avrfi was added, first as a marginal gloss, to direct attention to sin as the souroe of “ the lusts,** then In¬ 
corporated in the text, and subsequent changes made to ivoid confusion. 

* Ver. 18 .— [The idea of military servioe found in r xpiardv tre i< better expressed by reader, smoe yield tnplfae 
a previous resistance, not found in tna Aj title’s thought. 

e 
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• V«. 1A- ( To is the better rendering of the simple datives here, m in ver. 19. Unto has a telic force, which makes 
It equivalent to tie. This distinction is preserved in ver. 19, but lost sight of by the English translators here. 

• Ver. IS.— [As being alive from the dead (Amer. Bible Union) is a good version of • o-ci 4 k re «omv £wrr««; 
but the paraphrase of Alford; as alive from having been dead, conveys the fall meaning. Still better is the Be vision bj 
Five Ar.gliram Clergymen ; as those that were dead, and are alive. 

• Ver. 14.—(The article of the E. V. is not only unnecessary, since the Greek phrase is v vb w6p or, but perhapi 
tncorrect; for the reference may be to “ l:iw ” in general, rather than to “ the (Mosaic) law.” So in ver. 15. 

• Ver. 16.—f'i'he reading ifiaprrfaoftsv ( Rec .) is weakly supported, fit. A. B. C. D. E. K. L., have apagr^cup tv; 
adopted by Laohmann, Tiscnendorf, Meyer, and others. This is the deliberative subjunctive; hence : “ may we sin.*' 

T Ver. 17.— [Teaching is preferable to doctrine . See Exea. Note*. 

• Ver. 17.— [To which ye were delivered , «ic 6r vaped69rirt, is literal, nnd corresponds with the figure implied 
in rtfwor'The full stop of the E. V. is unnecessary, as the next verse is closely connected with this one. The form 
ef ver. 18 is altered, to make this oonneotion more obvious. 

• Ver. 19.—f 'Ay iavp4r may mean holiness, Heiligkeit , or sanctification, Heiligung. Bengel, however, discrimi¬ 
nates between eyump and £via opts* the former “holiness,” the latter “sanctification.” See i. 4, p. 62, and Matg. 
Notes, where Lange contends for vhe latter meaning here (against Meyer). 

*• Ver. 21.—[Lan^e adopts the punctuation of Lachmaun, Griesbaob, and many others, placing the interrogation 
after v 6r «, and making what follows the answer. A meat array of authorities can oe cited m support of each way of 
pointing, but this seems to give a better sense to icaproc. Comp. Alford in loco. 

11 ver. 21.—{K*. B. D. F 1 ., Laohmann, Meyer, Alford, insert piv before ydp. Wordsworth does not insert it in 
his text, but favors it in his notes. It is omitted by K 1 . A. G. D 1 . K. L. It seems more probable that it was carelessly 
omitted by some transcribers than inserted for any special reason. 

19 Ver. 28.—(The E. V. again loses the point of the dosing phrase, by rendering 4v, through. The life is em 
phatically in Christ Jesus our Lord. Hence perhaps Xpivry lq<ro 9.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12 . Let not sin therefore reign [JUrj 
our flaosAtvirw tj apaqx The Apostle 

oonducts the following discussion in & hortatory 
manner, but without actually “ entering the sphere 
of exhortation,” as Tholuck thinks. [The negative 
part of the exhortation, vers. 12, 13, corresponds to 
ptKQoiiq piv ctpaQxip, ver. 11 ; the positive part, 
ajU a izaqcur xWarf, ver. 18, answers to twrtaq tih 
tw Giw. So Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &c.— 
P. 8 .] In a didactic respect he teaches that believ¬ 
ers, by their transition from a state under the law to 
a state under grace, are first properly qualified and 
pledged to the service of righteousness, but are not 
free for the service of sin. That is, the true eman¬ 
cipation from outward legalism leads to an inward 
and free legalism, but not to Antinomianism. The 
ovv indicates that ver. 11 shall be elaborated. But 
as the previous section has shown what is conform¬ 
able to the state of grace in itself, the present section 
shows what is according to freedom from the hard 
service of sin, which was presupposed by bondage 
under the law. Let not sin now reign (imp.). The 
true sovereign command of grace is opposed to the 
false sovereign command of sin, which is still pres¬ 
ent as a broken power (Luther: Observe that holy 
people still have evil lusts in the flesh, which they 
do not follow). Tholuck: “Philippi and Meyer 
correctly remark, that the Apostle does not express¬ 
ly make any concessions to the concupiscentia [ini- 
Cvpiaui ]; yet his admonition does not extend any 
farther tnan that lust must not become a deed. Sin 
Is represented as ruler in the body, which ruler is 
served by the piAtj as organs.” That is, however, 
as the one who has been the ruler; and the methods 
are at the same time given for destroying the lusts 
of the flesh, that they—by the life in the Spirit, 
which also changes the members into instruments 
of righteousness—should not only be continually 
ignored, but also annulled. [Alford, in opposition 
to Chrysostom, who lays stress on paosAtvitot, says: 
44 It Is no matter of comparison between reigning 
and indwelling merely , but between reigning and 
being dsvosed.”— P. 8 j 

In your mortal body [lv tw &njroi vpwv 
impart], The aiapa as &vtjxov must be distin¬ 
guished, on the one hand, from the ooipa rr t q apctq- 
Waq of ver. 6, and, on the other, from the owpa 
vtngbv of chap, viii 10 . The impa rfjq apayx. is 
(be pseudo-plastic apparent body of the old man, 
14 


and, as the sensual side of all sinfulness, is devoted 
with it to destruction. The body is a awpa vtx(Jov 
so far as it no more asserts itself as a second prin¬ 
ciple of life with, or even superior to, the principle 
of the Spirit, but yields itself purely to the service 
of the Spirit. But a oo>pa Cvrjrov is the body so 
far as it, as the sensual organism of the earthly ex* 
istence, has living organs, which shall be purified 
from the former service of sin and transferred to the 
service of righteousness. The awpa as a false prin¬ 
ciple is destroyed; the <rwpa as a secondary prin¬ 
ciple is dead, absolutely helpless; and the awpa as 
the organ of the spiritual principle is transformed 
into instruments of righteousness. It is called mor 
tal y because its earthly propensity is toward sin and 
death, and it must be compulsorily brought into the 
service of righteousness, and exercised as for a 
spiritual military service in antithesis to the body of 
the resurrection, which will be the pure power and 
excellence of righteousness. Meyer is therefore cor¬ 
rect in rejecting the interpretation, that Svrrrov is 
the same as vixgov (dead to sin ; Turretin, Ernesti. 
and others). 

But it may be asked, For what purpose is the 
adjective Brxjxbv ? 

1. Calvin: per contemptum vocal m oriole [til 
doceat tot am hominis naturam ad mortem et exitium 
inclinare], Kollner: It is dishonorable to make 
the spirit subject to this frail body. 

2. Grotius: De vita altera cogitandxsm, nee for- 
midanoos labores hand sane diutumos. [Chrysos¬ 
tom, Tbeodoret, Reiche, likewise suppose that tbs 
word reminds us of the other life, and of the short¬ 
ness of the conflict.—P. S.1 

3. Flatt: Reminder of the brevity of sensual 
pleasure. [Comp. Theophylact], 

4. Meyer, obscurely: It is absurd to make sin 
reign in the mortal body, if the Christian is dead to 
sin and alive to God. 

5 . Philippi: To call to mind that the wages of 
sin is death. [Philippi takes o&pa in opposition to 
7 zv(vpaf\ 

6 . Tholuck, with Bollinger and Calixtus: Bo» 
sause sensual enticements are regarded as insepara¬ 
ble from the present sensuous organism, Jtc. 

[7. Photius, Turretin, Erneeti: &njr 6 v is figura¬ 
tively = dead ; i. e., corrupt (in which sense vtxg6% 
is often used).] 

In all these definitions the relative dignity and 
estimate of the “ mortal body,” which are definitely 
declared in ver. 18, are not regarded; the atm# 
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members, which until then had been instruments of 
unrighteousness, henceforth being instruments of 
righteousness. The organism of earthly existence 
and action, which has become mortal by sin, is natu¬ 
rally an organism for the service of the spirit By 
the dominion of sin in it, its mortality became still 
more intense; but by the normal subjection of sin 
to the service of the Spirit, it shall be brought with 
it on the course toward everlasting life (ver. 22 ). 

That ye should obey the lusts thereof 
[i*« to unattovnv xaiq ins&ofiio t*? ati- 
cot~]. According to the sense, we must supply 
Vfiaq to vnaMOvtkV To the end that ye obey its 
lusts. Even if the body were holy, its impulses 
would have to be subject to the dominion of the 
spirit; much more must they be subject to the spirit, 
since they are diseased, irritable, excitable, and in¬ 
clined to self-assertion and demoniacal self-distrac¬ 
tion. 

Ver. 18. Nor render your members [Mr*8* 
naQHjrav trt xd fiiitj Without doubt 

na^Krrotvtkv has reference here to enlistment or de¬ 
livery for military service. The Apostle is writing 
to Rome, the metropolis of military affairs, and there¬ 
fore derives his figure from Roman customs (comp, 
chap, xiit 12 ); just as he admonishes the Corinthi¬ 
ans by expressions that call up the Isthmian games 
(1 Cor. ix. 24), and speaks to the spiritual city of 
Ephesus concerning the battle with spirits (Eph. vi. 
11, 12 ). Sin is already distinguished as the false 
/fafftltt's', who causes the false summons to be pro¬ 
mulgated that the members shall be ordered into his 
warfare against righteousness.— Your members. 
If the body has ceased to be an independent prin¬ 
ciple, onl> its members come into consideration (in 
the good sense of the principle: Divide et imr era). 
According to Erasmus, Philippi, and others, the in¬ 
tellectual forces and activities (perception, will, un¬ 
derstanding) are included in the terra. According 
to Meyer, only the physical members are meant (the 
tongue, hand, foot, eye, Ac.), u for which, however, 
intellectual action is a necessary supposition. The 
physical members are plainly meant as organs and 
symbols of ethical conduct (different from the pseudo- 
plasmatic members; Col. iii. 5). 

As weapons [or instruments] of unright¬ 
eousness [o^la ddtxtocc]. Meyer says, of 
immorality . But, in war, people contend for the 
right or the wrong; therefore the expression a d * x i a 
must be strictly retained.—“"O ttAc*, according to the 
Vulgate, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, and 
Meyer: weapons. Calixtus and De Wette [Stuart, 
Reiche, Hodge, Ewald, Alford], on the other hand: 
instruments. The former construction can by no 
means be favored by appealing to the fact that the 
Bamhvnr suggests warriors in service, for the trope 
is already obliterated (?) in that term ; but it is 
favored by the consideration that the Apostle also 
else where—when he uses onXa in the ethical sense— 
employs it in the meaning of * weapons; * Rom. xiii. 
12 ; 2 Cor. vi. 7 ; x. 4 ” (Tholuck). [Meyer insists 
that o/rla, while so frequently used in the sense of 
Instruments by classical authors, is never thus used 
fas the New Testament.—R.J 

To sin [r-rj a^a^rtcc]. Personified as the 
presumptively false ruler (see chap. v. 12 ff.). 

But render yourselves [dX), d na p anr q - 
o art iav to rc J. We must observe here a double 
antithesis: first, the aorist naqaoxrjoar* in oppo- 
lition to tne previous present, na^aaxdr ere ; second, 
la v to vs in connection with the following xai ra 


fUXtj> in opposition to the previous xd /UX+ Both 
are quite in harmony with the antithesis. For be 
lievers have already fundamentally placed themselves 
as such in the service of righteousness, and in com 
plete unity with the centre of their life, while th« 
man in the opposite service of sin yields his mem¬ 
bers individually to a foreign power. At all events, 
the Christian, as the servant of sin, would be led 
into the contradiction of wishing to remain free him¬ 
self while he placed his members at the service of 
sin. On the aorist naqaoxnaaxt^ comp. Winer, p 
293; and Tholuck, p. 311. (It denotes, M according 
to Fritzsche, what happens in the moment; accord¬ 
ing to Meyer, that which occurs forthwith; and ac¬ 
cording to Philippi, that which appears onoe; ” Tho¬ 
luck). Tholuck does not attach importance to the 
difference between the aorist imperative and the 
present imperative, since be concurs with those who 
disregard the temporal reference. We bold, with 
Herm. Schmidt ( De imperativu ; Wittenberg, 1838): 
“ The imperative present commands to occupy one?* 
self with something ; the imperative aorist, to accom¬ 
plish something .” We add to this: That something 
already under consideration, or already undertaken, 
must be carried through. [The greater definiteness 
implied in the aorist must not be lost sight of, what¬ 
ever view be adopted.—R.] 

As being alive from the dead [w? ex re- 
xqoiy twr t ex?. The does not introduce a 
figure, but means rather (comp. ver. 11): regarding 
yourselves as those who are alive, almost = since 
you are. The phrase is a condensed description of 
the state of lamoix;. While the reference is un¬ 
doubtedly ethical, yourselves must be taken in its 
widest meaning—body, soul, and spirit; and the im¬ 
plication is, that the whole man was once dead in 
sin (not to sin, as ver. 11), but now is alive; hence 
the pertinence of the exhortation. The reference 
to a field of battle is extremely doubtful, since it in 
traduces a new figure so soon after vers. 2-11.—R.] 
Meyer: Those who, from dead persons, have become 
living. We assume the figure of a field of battle 
The Christians lay there as dead or slain persons, and 
from dead persons they became alive ; therefore they 
can and should go over to the banner of righteous- 
ness. 

And your members [xa* xd niXtj vpSv. 
Hodge paraphrases and: and especially; but xa 
seems to have an inferential force here.—R.1 Re. 
cause they have become themselves the warriors of 
God, they must also regard their members as God’s 
weapons, the weapons of righteousness for God.* 

Ver. 14. For sin shall not have dominion 
over you [dfiaQxip yaq VfiSir ov xirp*#e- 
a#*]. The future, according to Melanchthon: duU 
ciseima coneolalio ; erroneously regarded by Roeem 
muller, Flatt, and others, as imperative. If we were 
to distinguish between the expression of confident 
supposition (Calov. and De Wette) and consoling 
promise (Chrysostom, Grotius, and Tholuck), we 
would prefer the former meaning, since the predomi- 


* [The German commentators generally take the second 
rtf (top as dat. com modi , and render fkr Qott, They ad¬ 
vance no special reason for it. This view unnecessarily 
disturbs the parallelism of the ©lauses. since the second r* 
0e«p U in strict verbal oontrast with rjj dpoprtf. lire ini 
r<p Step is undoubtedly the simple dative after wp M mjs sw, 
but as the same verb must be supplied in this clause, tt 
seems unnecessary to substitute any other regimen here. 
We render to Ood in both dausee; the more confidently; 
sinoe the seoond clause is but a particularization of the first 
to carry out the antithesis. Comp. Stuart.—R.1 
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Mat train of thought throughout is didactic; yet 
the latter is also included. 

For ye are not under law [ov ydg iatt 
vno ¥onov\ Notwithstanding the preceding 
declaration in chap. v. 20, the expression continues 
to be an oxymoron, since the law is recognised as a 
sorrier to sin. The sense is: freedom from the law 
gives you so little freedom to sin, that it is only by 
the exercise of grace upon you that your freedom 
from sin has begun. [Meyer: “Were they under 
the law, Paul could not have given this promise (i, «., 
in the preceding clause! for the law is the strength 
of sin (1 Cor. xv. 66! multiplies sin (v. 20), in 
which aspect he intends to explain it farther in 
chap, viL” Law is here used in its widest significa¬ 
tion. See Hodge.—R.] 

Under the dominion of grace [ftjro ydgsr], 
which operates as an inward and new principle of 
life; while the law, as such, confronted the inward 
life only as an outward demand—threatening, arous¬ 
ing, and casting down; and in this form it presup¬ 
posed the dominion of sin. Bondage under the law 
betokened bondage under Bin, without being able to 
remove it; but it is removed by the dominion of 
grace, which has become an inward law of life. 
[The general idea undoubtedly is: u Ye are not 
under a legal dispensation, but a gracious one ” 
(Stuart); yet the whole context forbids the ex¬ 
clusive reference to the method of justification. 
“ Grace ” is here used in its widest sense; “ the Di¬ 
vine grace, shown in Christ, is the power under 
which ye stand ” (Meyer), and which assures that ye 
shall not be under the dominion of sin.— Gratia 
non solum peccata dtiuit , sed id non peccemue faeil ” 
(Augustine).—R.1 

^ Yen 16. What then? May we sin [Ti 
oi’yf dfiagrqootfstv. See Textual Note*. —K.]. 
According to Riickert, Meyer, and others, a new sec¬ 
tion should commence here ; which Tholuck is right 
in opposing. The unity of the following with the 
foregoing is the fundamental thought: freedom from 
sin. Also the reference to the members continues 
throughout what follows (ver. 19). There is, however, 
a modification. Down to ver. 14 the antithesis was 
rather an ethical demand ; but now a religious con¬ 
firmation predominates. There, the new life was 
contrasted with the old as a voluntary entrance into 
the military service of righteousness over against 
the wicked, mercenary service of sin; here, the 
Apostle (speaking according to human analogy) pre¬ 
sents the obligation of a new service in contrast with 
the old service. In the present verse Paul therefore 
brings out prominently the fearful consequence of 
the impure Antinomian view of the state of grace, 
bi order to condemn it forthwith. To this earnest 
rejection of a horrible consequence, arising so fre¬ 
quently in ancient and modern times, the conjunc¬ 
tive dfsaornatf)fur corresponds better than the 
futv *e. [Dr. Hodge well remarks: “ Such has been 
the abjection to the doctrines of grace in all ages. 
AnL the fact that this objection was made to Paul’s 
teachings, proves that his doctrine is the same with 
that against which the same objection is still urged.” 
This consideration should also prevent any limitation 
of “grace” to justification. — On pq yir o*ro, 
see iiL 4, Textual Note *, p. 112; comp. Comm. Gal, 
p. 49, foot-note.—R.1 

Ver. 16 . To whom ye yield yourselves. 
With the know ye not,* the Apostle points to die 

* 'Sturt: M T take it for granted that ye know and 


analogy of a principle of civil law; but he gives thi 
application in the same sentence with it. To wbon 
you once voluntarily gave and pledged yourselves foi 
obedience [with a new to obedience*; Alford] a« 
servants (slaves), his servants ye are, and him ye 
obey; be it as servants of sin unto death, Ac. Thus 
the two services preclude each other, since the mas¬ 
ters deny each other (Matt. vL 24! According to 
De Wette, Philippi, and Tholuck, the emphasis rests 
on i<m; according to Meyer, on dovXot. But the 
actual being and availing , with its consequence, is 
plainly the principal idea here; the being servants 
is at the same time connected with it. The p vna*. 
is explained by Reicbe: to whom you have to obey. 
But this weakens the sense. 

[Bither, or. The disjunctive jjfro* oocurs 
only here in the New Testament. It lays special 
emphasis on the first alternative (Meyer! “ Either 
this alone, or that; there is no third; ” Hartung, ii 
p. 866 f.—R.J The ijros, rj, a strong either, or. 
Sin is personified here too. But the v nan on is 
personified in opposition to it as the nagaxori (1 
Peter L 14); and this is a beautiful expression for 
the Christian’s freedom in bis obedience.* Plainly, 
the Apostle here makes the freedom of choice pre¬ 
cede the servutn arbitrium; according to ver. 17, 
the former was bound a long time ago. 

Of sin unto death [a pagriaq tlq &ava- 
ror.] According to Fritzsche and Reiche, physical 
death is meant; but according to Meyer and Tho¬ 
luck (the early view of which latter was that it is 
spiritual death), after Chrysostom, eternal death is 
spoken of. Meyer’s ground against the acceptance 
of physical death is, that it is not the consequence 
of individual sin, and cannot be averted from the 
doiUcx; v7ta*otj<i —an argument which Tholuck ac¬ 
cepts. But how could this occur, if there were not 
in earthly life a hundred-fold gradations of physical 
death? The death of the suicide, for example, is 
not to be explained simply by the fall of Adam. 
And thus spiritual death has its decrees also. There¬ 
fore the Apostle speaks of death m general (so also 
Philippi); f as, according to 1 Cor. xv., his thorn 
is sin, which has eternal death in prospect. Even 
the forms of the misery of sin which precede death 
are not to be excluded. 

Of obedienoe unto righteousness [rna- 
xotjq tiq dsnasoavvijr.] Meyer, just as incor¬ 
rectly, presents the dsxasoavrrj as the final result 
for die servants of obedience, in contrast with ex 
dusively eternal death. The righteousness of fait! 

believe.** Jowett paraphrases thus: “ Enow ye not that 
what ye make yourselves, ye are! »* This view he takes tc 
avoid tautology, yet this seems to depart from the Apostle'i 
line of thought—R.1 

* [Forbes calls attention to the deviation from the strict 
parallelism in this verse: “ of obedience unto righteousness,” 
instead of 11 of righteousness unto life.” He intimates 
that thus Paul marks this distinction: To sin we give our¬ 
selves of onr own free choice and power as bondsmen, but 
we oannot of onr own free choice, and by any effort of will, 
give ourselves to the service of righteousness; hence all 
we can do is to yield ourselves up to God*s grace, to save 
ns, ns servants of obedience, for or unto righteousness, as a 
“ gift ** to be bestowed upon us. and inwrought into ns by 
His Spirit He also notioes that the direct expression: 
servants to righteousness does not occur until ver. 19—the 
caution being attributable to anxiety lest such an ox prefr 
skm he turned to legalistic aooount.—E.) 

t [De Wette: “ SQndeneiend Qberhavvt” So Alford: 
** The slate of misery induoed by sin, in afi its awful aspects 
and oonsequenosa.” The wider view is neoeseary, since the 
word occurs frequently, in the remainder of tl e chapter and 
in chap, vii., in snoh a connection that a limitation is un¬ 
fortunate. Meyer’s exegesis is hampered throughout bj 
his view of Wram.—R.1 
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it certainly assumed here; but the 44 uprightness 
which is adjudged to believers in the judgment ” is 
gradually developed to its completion from obedi¬ 
ence as the form of the new life.* (On the con¬ 
struction of this verse with vers. 17, 18 [Riickert 
and Reiche], by which ver. 16 is the proportio 
wsajor, ver. 17 the minor, and ver. 18 the conclu¬ 
sion. Comp. Tholuck.) f 

Ver. 17. Bat thanks to God, Ac. [/dp*? Si 
%m fe/fw, x.t.A.]. It may be asked, whether the 
first proposition is a mere introduction to the second 
as the principal proposition, so that the thanksgiving 
refers merely to obedience (Grotius, Estius, and oth¬ 
ers) ; or whether the thanksgiving refers to both 
propositions (Meyer, Tholuck )4 Tholuck says, in 
favor of the latter view: 44 Since ifr* precedes, and 
fUr is wanting, rnt must be read with all the more 
emphasis; as 1 Cor. vl 11 : xcti xaTna riru; tfn ; 
Eph. v. 8 : tfit yao non <x kotos; ; and the imme¬ 
diate object of thanksgiving is that this time of the 
bondage to sin is past.” Evidently, the deliverance 
from the service of death is in itself already a satis¬ 
factory ground for praise and thanksgiving; yea, we 
naturally thank God for this with the greatest emo¬ 
tion (God be praised: deliveredl), although this 
negative side of salvation cannot be regarded as sep¬ 
arate from the positive. 

But ye obeyed from the heart [ 07117 x 00 - 
oaxt Si i x naySias]. They were only con¬ 
ditionally voluntary in their bondage to sin; but 
they have become obedient from the very bottom of 
their heart. 

That form of teaohing whereon to ye were 
delivered or naqtSo&ijxt xvnor d*- 

dayjs]. The simplest solution of the attraction 
tlq or naotS. is xoi xvny xtjq SsSay. f tlq or 
naqtdo&rjnJft Explanations: 

1 . Christian doctrine in general (the most com¬ 
mon). Meyer says properly to the contrary: By 
this the expression xvnoq would not be explained. 
Beza, indeed, explains it: A seal under which we 
are placed to receive its impression. | 

2 . The doctrinal form of the gospel according to 
Paul, in opposition to anti-Paulmism (De Wette, 
Meyer, and others).^ 

8 . <Ecumeniu 8 , Calvin, and others, have taken 
the word iu the sense of the ideal which the doctrine 
bolds up. For a still more untenable explanation 
by Van Hengel, see Meyer. 


* [Prof, Stuart here also confounds Suetuocnhnf with &- 
smimott, and unfortunately paraphrases : obedience which u 
unto justifictUion. This is open to lexical as well as theo¬ 
logical objections. hue. is subjective (Hodge).—R.) 

t [Tholuck agrees with Meyer, who takes ver. 16 as the 
major, ver. 17 as the minor , but regards the conclusion as 
self-evident, and henoc not expressed. —R] 

t [So Philippi. Hodge, Alford, and modem commenta¬ 
tors generally, taking the first clause a* meaning: that it 
is over. Wordsworth, however, finds here “a mode of 
speaking, where a bad thing is represented as compara¬ 
tively good, so that tho superiority of what if contrasted 
with it may appear more clear.” This seems totally irrele¬ 
vant.—R.] 

| [Stuart prefers to find no attraction, since irmaxoxUir 
governs the accusative, but there seems to be a modifica¬ 
tion of the meaning in snob cases. On the grammatical 
difficulty, see Meyer in loco , Winer, p. 155.—R.j 

I [Wordsworth thus carries out the metaphor of the 
verse : “ You readily obeyed the mould of Christian Faith 
and Practice, into which, at your baptism, you were poured, 
as it were, like soft, ductile and fluent metal, in order to 
oe east, and take its form. Yon obeyed this mould : yon 
vers oot rigid and obstinate, but were plastic and pliant, 
end assumed it readily.”— R. J 

1 [Adopting ibis view in the main, we prefer teaching 
to d«lrinc. The latter is more abstract, but the referenoe 
here seems to be to definite forms of instruction.—R.l 


Tholuck fi*T 8 t repudiates the presumption of and 
Pauliniam. Vet it does, indeed, come into consider 
ation, so far as it judaistically obscured the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace. Tholuck is the? inclined to 
accept the explanation of Btza, and saya 44 that it is 
by no means a common expression ‘ to be deli\ t red 
to a doctrine,’ even if, with Chrysostom and OLltan 
sen, we consider at the same time the guidance of 
God as the active factor.” But the Apostle says, in 
Gal l 6 , what he holds concerning this type of doc¬ 
trine in opposition to its obscurations. 

God himself has committed them to this school 
of faith. 

llaQfSo&tjx* is not middle (Fritzschel but 
passive. [Winer, p. 246, seems to justify the change 
to the active form which the E. V. adopts, but there 
is a good reason for the choice of the passive, vul, 
the activity of God in committing them to this type 
of teaching. This thought appropriately follows 
44 Thanks to God.” So Meyer, comp. Philippi—R.1 
It follows, from what has been said, that the Church 
was already won over by the Apostle’s friends to the 
Pauline form of the gospel But here the matter 
treated of is the essential element; the true energy 
of freedom from the law is the true energy of life in 
obedience unto righteousness. 

Ver. 18. And being made free from sin 
[ i X* v&tQw&irxtq Si and xrj<; d/iapTiag. 
Aorist participle, referring to the definite act of de¬ 
liverance. The clause stands in close connection 
with ver. 17, not as a conclusion (since oiwould 
occur in that case), but rather as an expansion.—R.]. 
The Si leads us to empltasize the expression: ye 
are enslaved, or made servants, Ac. From the na¬ 
ture of the case, they knew the negative past— ft c* 
from sin —earlier and better than this frill conse¬ 
quence: ye became the servants of right¬ 
eousness. 

Ver. 19. I speak after the manner of men. 

The ar&yowiror is analogous to the ar&vw 
nor in chap. iii. 6 .* By slavery, which was in lull 
bloom in Rome, the Apostle clearly explains to them 
the absolute force of the new principle of life. 

Because of the infirmity of your flesh 
[did Tt/v ao&irstar xnt; adfxo? rgwr]. 
The flesh, or the sensuous ana susceptible fulness of 
the body, is not only negatively weak, but also posi¬ 
tively diseased and disturbed, both of which facta 
are expressed by the ao&irna. It may be asked, 
however, whether the Apostle meaus here the weak¬ 
ness of intelligence arising from this infirmity, by 
which he was compelled to represent to them the 
highest liberty under the figure of servitude (Ben- 
gel, Meyer, and De Wette, with reference to 1 Cot 
iii. 1 ); or whether he meant their practical iufirni 
ity. The first view—that is, the reference to intelli¬ 
gence—appears also in the intimation that the Apos¬ 
tle announces a popular explanation (Vatable, Er> 
nesti, and Rosenmuller). The latter view is favored 
by Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Galvin, Ac.: u I 
require nothing which your fleshly weakness could 
not do,” or the like. The thought here could not 
be unintelligible to the Roman Christians; therefore 
the practical reference by all means preponderates: 
bat not in the sense already given: 14 1 require of 
you nothing too difficult; I require only the degree 
of obedience which you formerly rendered to sin.** 


* [Hodge: “ The former characterises as human ths 
thing said, and the other the manner of saying it." C map 
Meyer, however.—This apologetic form of expression 00 a 
oerns the description of “ true freedom ” as a SevAcia.—R. 
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fhe Apaatlo’a thought can rather be explained by 
what follows: “ Yield your members servant*," Ac. 
That is, even if, in your spiritual life, you feel that 
you are as freemen, you must nevertheless restrain 
your members strictly in discipline and obedience on 
account of the infirmity of your flesh. With all 
freedom, the question in reference to the bodily 
members is an appropriate ascetic discipline, such as 
the Apostle exercised in reference to his own body 
f1 Cor. lx. 27 ; comp. Gal. v. 24); and therefore the 
figurative form of his expression does not merely 
correspond to the antithesis as denoting an unlimited 
obedience, but is established in a more special sense 
as the requirement of a strict discipline. This view 
obviates Meyer’s reminder: kiyo* cannot mean 
require. The Apostle does not express a require¬ 
ment, but a principle; by which analogy the Chris¬ 
tian, in his freedom, has to make his bodily life ab¬ 
solutely subject. Lachinann [apparently Olshausen] 
and Fritzsche unjustifiably make a parenthesis of 
this clause, dv&Qiamro*, x.ri. 

[With Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford, and many others, I am disposed to give a de¬ 
cided preference to the first view, vix., that this 
clause refers to what precedes. Commentators differ 
as to the force of the terms, but the following posi¬ 
tions seem most tenable. Infirmity means intellect¬ 
ual weakness, growing out of their carnal con¬ 
dition (aciqxof;, gen. auetoru). The ethical reference 
is in cropl, not in o to&tvna. On <rop$, see chap. 
viL—R.] 

For an ye have rendered your members 

[taantg yaq naQurrrjaart to ftikt] vuStv. 
rdg is explicative (Tholuck, Meyer). /ioTXa, 
used as an affective, only here in New Testament 
(Hodge).—R.] To servitude. The apparently free 
pleasure was, in fact, a hafd bondage under sin.— 
To nnoleannesa [t*} axa&aqoia.] We hold 
that dead-agaiq has especial reference to the 
heathen portion (according to chap, i.), and to in¬ 
iquity, avofiia , on the contrary, to the Jewish 
portion (according to chap. ii.). Meyer makes this 
distinction : axa&. is sin as ethically defiling man ; 
and drop, is sin as violation of the Divine law. 
Spener, De Wette, and others, distinguish thus: 
Uncleanness as defilement of themselves and of sin 
toward others. Tholuck considers dxa&. as specie*, 
and avofiia as the generalizing genus of sin. But 
the genus is declared in what follows. The axa£., 
or fleshly sin in the narrower sense, and the arouia, 
or violations of the law in the narrower sense, con¬ 
verge in the drofila in the wider sense in guilt and 
condemnation before the law—which constitute the 
antithesis to avKx<jy<d$. Therefore the explanation 
of unto iniquity,* slq trjv drop., as from one 
sin to others, is incorrect ((Ecumenius, Erasmus, 
Luther, and Grotius). The duality of the service of 
nn is worthy of note: a service in part to unclean- 
aess and in part to insubordination. This could not 
be the case (according to the axiom that no man can 
•rare two masters) if both were not connected. 

Bren so now render your members as 
servants to righteousness unto sanctification 



ovxotq vvv xagaatjaatt td piltj vpm 

ouia rjl d»xato<rt/v*} tl* 1 

Righteousness, as the new principle of life, should 
bear unconditional sway over the members; holi¬ 
ness should be the end and result. Meyer translate* 
dyMnfiwi, holiness. To present holiness. Even Tho¬ 
luck does not understand the word to mean an effort 
to be holy. He refers to ver. 22 ; but there dyuur- 
po<; is still distinct from the r&o< as movement 
toward the tiXw;. He theu quotes Heb. xii. 1-4. 
But this passage does not decide positively for th€ 
expression holiness . For completed holiness is not 
the preliminary condition for beholding the Lord, 
but its fruit. But, according to this very passage, 
oytcurpo? cannot mean a striving; otherwise we 
would have to translate: strive after the striving of 
holiness. The expressions quoted by Tholuck from 
Basil and (Ecumenius do not both prove the same 
thing. (Ecumenius understands by the word, abso¬ 
lute purity ; Basil, thorough consecration to the holy 
God. And this is the sense. means, 

first of all, the act of consecration (“ According to 
Bleek, on Heb. xii. 14, it does not occur among the 
classics; but Dion. Halic., i. 21, as in the Sept., has 
it of acts of consecration ; ” Tholuck), then' the con¬ 
dition of being consecrated, or of holiness—an idea 
which does not perfectly coincide with the idea of 
completed holiness, and in which there is at once ex¬ 
pressed the constant ethical movement, rather than 
a substantial and quiescent condition. 

[On the lexical grounds Lange advances, sanctifi¬ 
cation is the preferable meaning—one which accords 
with the context. The issue (not, the end; the use 
of the phrase in ver. 22 is against this) is sanctifica¬ 
tion, which indeed results in perfect holiness, but 
comes into view here rather as a progressive state 
than as an ultimate one. Undoubtedly righteousness 
describes the principle, and ay*. the actual condition 
(Philippi), but in the sense given by Lange above. 
Meyer says the word always means holiness —never 
sanctification —in the New Testament. Compare, on 
the contrary, Bengel, Rom. i. 4.—R.] 

Ver. 20. For when ye were servants of 
sin [or* yap doT’Aot ijxt apapriag]. 
According to Fritzsche, the yap indicates the elu¬ 
cidation of ver. 19; but according to Meyer and 
Tholuck, it announces the establishing of it. It is, 
however, rather a continued elucidation of the pre¬ 
ceding than an establishment of what follows.* The 
Apostle answers the question: wherefore should the 
service of righteousness be a bond-service? An¬ 
swer : because ye, who were formerly the servants 
of sin, became free in relation to righteousness. 
They were not the freemen of righteousness, as 
though it had made them free, but in relation to it; 
therefore the dative. The argument lies in the ne¬ 
cessity of the complete reversion of the earlier rela> 
tion. Since sin and righteousness preclude each 
other, they were free in relation to righteousness, 
because they were the bondmen of sin. Therefore, 
since they have now become free from sin, they 

# [The difficult connection of the verse is satlsfiujtocti 
explained in Webster and Wilkinson: restates the 

view given of their former condition in respect to sin ao4 
righteousness, in preparation for the final and most soon- 
rate statement of their present spiritual condition (ver 
22).** Meyer (who has changed his views), in 4th ed., alec 
finds in this verse a preparation for the full statement of a 
motive for obeying the preoept of ver. 10. He groups vers. 
20-22 as one in thought, calling attention, however, to the 
somewhat tragical force of our verse, w th its emphatic 
words in the parallel clauses.—E.l 
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must be the bondmen of righteousness. The fearful 
expression, fro* as regards righteousness [ik*v- 
j}t* Tij dtxaioj irq, dative of refer¬ 
ence], does not mean that righteousness had no 
claims upon you (Tholuck), but that it had no part 
in you.* According to Koppe and Reiche, this is 
ironical; a position opposed by Meyer, and now also 
by Tholuck. There is certainly nothing ironical in 
the sentence, but there is in the word iJUvd'tPo^. 
For we can no more accept it in a strict sense, than 
that they should be the slaves of righteousness. As 
this latter bondage is not only freedom, but also 
spontaneity, so was that freedom the deepest slavery. 
[That was a sorrowful freedom! Why find irony, 
then ?—R.] 

Ver. 21. What fruit had ye then therefore ? 
Things whereof ye are now ashamed [tip a 
ovr xaqnov tty ere tot#; iq> olq pop 
i7ia* 0 % vrta&t . See Textual Note 1# .—R.]. 
Here are two divergent constructions: 

1. The question closes with tot#. Then fol¬ 
lows the answer. (Thus the Pesh., Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, and many 
others, down to De Wette, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Philippi.) [So Alford, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son.] 

2. The question continues to i net, mix orta ft t . 
What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed ? Answer: None ; for the final 
result of them (these things) is death (thus Chrysos¬ 
tom, (Ecumenius, Beza, Calov., Grotius, Ac.; Ben- 
gel, Meyer). [So Stuart, Hodge, Wordsworth.] 

3. Reiche, in conjunction with the latter con¬ 
struction, explains thus: What deeds, of which ye 
are now ashamed, proceeded from your service of 
sin (namely, your bringing forth fruit) V This third 
construction is utterly untenable; xagnoq would 
then recur as plural in i<p ok, and xa^Tr. (ynv 
would mean : to bring forth fruit. 

There are the following reasons against Meyer’s 
explanation: 1 . First of all, he must insert an 
ixtbotr before iq> oti,-, and introduce a negation 
into the question, in order to explain the form of 
the answer, to yao, Ac. 2. The question is, What 
fruit had ye then ? not, What will ye have finally ? 
3. After the antithesis, it should be made emphatic 
that they had formerly no fruit, but rather pernicious 
and horrible deceptions, but that now they bring 
forth their fruit. 4. By Meyer’s construction, ly 
o!<; pop Inausydrtabt would be converted 
into an enervating remark. Meyer says, against ex¬ 
planation No. 1 : 1 . According to ver. 22, the ques¬ 
tion, in antithesis to ver. 21, is the having the fruit, 
and not the quality of it. This is wrong: the xa^»- 
7to<i is qualified, tlq ayteuruov. 2. Paul must have 
written riven; xaonoi*;, or lq> m ; as if the meta¬ 
phorical idea of fruit, or gain, could not be repre¬ 
sented in a variety of things. 3. Paul never ascribes 
xaqmoq to immorality; he attributes Soya to it 
(Gal. v. 19); he predicates xa otto? of only what is 
good (Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; Phil. i. 11 ); indeed, 
he even designates the tqya too <txot ooq as ctxctfJTia. 
But the Apostle says the same thing here, when he 
asks, What fruit had ye then ? He even denies that 
they had real fruit—the true gain of life. On the 
other hand, they reaped, instead of true fruit, base 
deceptions, things of which they are now ashamed, 
and in which their future death is announced. Comp. 

• I Stuart: •* counted youmelves free.” This Is an im- 
|li»d bony, and objeotionaUe, for it Is not strictly true.—R. ] 


Gal vi 8 . Tholuck thinks that between the twe 
constructions there is no demonstrative decision. 

For the and of those things is death [t i 
fikv yap rikoq Ixtir wr fraratoq]. Death 
must be understood here in its complete and com 
prehensive meaning; not eternal death exclusively 
(Meyer). 

Meyer, with Lachmann, accepts and trans 
lates: for the end is indeed death; but without 
observing that this contradicts his own construction 
of the passage. It is only on the first construction 
that fib has any meaning. [See Textual Note 11 
Having already accepted fib on diplomatic and criti 
cal grounds, before carefully considering the exegeri 
cal results, I am now disposed to insist upon retain 
ing it, and using it as decisive in regard to the con¬ 
struction of the verse.—R.] 

Ver. 22 . But now hawing been made free 
from sin [vt>tu de iXm&tQw&ivrtq and 
t rjq apaytiaq]. The evil relation has been 
completely reversed by faith.— And become ser¬ 
vants to God [dot'Aro fHrttq de tm ft * ». 
Notice the definiteness of tne aorist participle*.—R.]. 
God himself here takes the place of d*xa*o<ri' rij 9 
for their relation is now one of personal love.— 
Te have your fruit unto sanctification [f/trt 
top xapTrov ou w» tlq aytatTftor. The pres¬ 
ent indicates fruit already. The sense: have your 
reward, seems unjustifiable here. Elq is consecu¬ 
tive here (Meyer), as I hold it to be in ver. 19 also. 
'j4yta<rnory eanati/lation, as above, a progressive 
state, the immediate issue of the fruit of their per¬ 
sonal relation to God, the final issue follows.—R.] 
They have fruit already in this new relation. Meyer: 
the xaivotrjq uonq, ver. 4.—Or the peace, chap. v. 1. 
But as, in the Old Testament, the firstlings served 
for the ayKUTfioq, so, in the New Testament, this is 
done by the whole fruit of the life of faith. Tho- 
luck translates here also: holiness [without exclud¬ 
ing the idea of sanctification, however.—R.1 

And the end everlasting life [to dl tlloq 
lo)tjv aiwrtor]. That is, ye have everlasting 
life. Meyer says, this possession is still an ideal one. 
It is rather an essential one; John iii. 36; Matt. v. 
8 ; Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2 . [We must t^ke 
“ life ” here in its most extended sense, as 44 death n 
in ver. 21 . Meyer’s difficulty arises from his limit¬ 
ing the meaning of these two words throughout. 
We have already eternal life in germ; in its ful¬ 
ness it is the tc7o<; of all our fruit and fruitfulness. 
Not, however, by natural, inherent laws of develop¬ 
ment. The next verse sets forth anew the two ends, 
and the inherent difference.—R.] 

Ver. 23. For the wages of sin is death [ra 
yap o^oivta T Jj q apaqtlaq ft d v a t o <»* ]. 
Tholuck : 44 * r, and in the plural ovwvm*. 

wages of the servant and the soldier; therefore pos¬ 
sibly, though not necessarily, a continuation of th« 
figure of military service; comp, ourda, ver. 11 
Under this supposition, Grotius, Bengel, and Wet 
stein made ydfjurpa to mean the donationnm mxlu 
tare. Yet the technical word for such a gift is » 
inidoairq (Fritzsche).” The figurative character or 
the antithesis lies in the fact that sin pays its soldiers 
and slaves miserable wages (Erasmus: oupma, vile 
verbum), namely, death; but God (as Ming) pays 
His children and servants, not a reward, but the 
honor-gift of His favor, which is eternal life. Tbo- 
luck defines the antithesis thus: as far as sin is con 
cemed, her due is according to justice; but, on th( 
other hand, what is received by the believing accent 
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anee of God’# saving blessings can be regarded only 
•s a sift—namely, the imparting of salvation, the 
eterr.il completion of life. This antithesis is cor¬ 
rect so far as it is not pushed beyond the proper 
measure, so that justice does not appear as mere 
arbitrary authority. In the present passage, how¬ 
ever, this antithesis recedes ; for the question is not 
concerning the righteous punishment of sin, but the 
way in winch sin itself, regarded as false dominion, 
pays the reward. The gift of God also, at all events, 
presupposes the merit of believers, but yet remains 
a gift, because the whole idea of gain Balls to the 
ground where merit is not considered, and where 
even the preliminary conditions of good conduct are 
bestowed as a gift* For the idea of wages, see 
1 Cor. ix. 7. “ The plural (more usual than the sin¬ 
gular} may be explained from the manifold elements 
of original natural reward, and from the numerous 
coins of later money-wages; ” Meyer. 

In Christ Jesus our Lord [£r Xqktx$ 
Jtjirov tot xvftltp rjfifi)*. Stuart follows the 
inexact sense of the E. V.: “ through the redemp¬ 
tion or atonement of Christ.” True; but not what 
Paul says here. In Chrut Jesus is an expression 
which has a full, rich meaning of its own. In this 
case, we may ask whether the phrase limits God , or 
gift of God , or is used more generally. Meyer says: 
in Christ it rests, is causally founded, that the gift 
of God is eternal life. Webster and Wilkinson: 
“ in Him, by virtue of His relation to Deity, God is 
the giver; in Him, we, as united with Him,.having 
an interest in Him, are recipients.—R.]. He is not 
only the source, but also the central treasure of our 
eternal life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is certainly not accidental that the word 
to rule, JaOkltvt occurs so frequently in the 
Epistle to the Romans (chap. v. 14, 17, 21; vi. 12) ; 
likewise the word weapons , onka, here, and in 
chap. xiii. 12. See the Exeg. Notes , where refer¬ 
ence is made to the Apostle’s similar allusions to 
local relations in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Ephesians. His epis¬ 
tles in general abound in these evidences of truth to 
life. In the Epistle to the Galatians, for example, 
we see very plainly the Galatian fickleness; in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, we see the city of Cor¬ 
inth portrayed ; and in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the Phrygian popular spirit, ic. Such evidences of 
authenticity are regarded by the critics of Baur’s 
school as mere cobwebs, while they convert cob¬ 
webs of the barest probability into important and 
decisive evidence. 

2. In this section the Apostle passes from the 
figure of military service to that of servitude, in 
order to portray, in every relation, Christian free¬ 
dom in its contrast with the bondage of man in sin. 

8. On ver. 12. The despotic dominion of sin in 
the mortal body of the unregenerate, is an ethical 
copy of physical demoniacal possession. Sin, as a 
foreign force, has penetrated the individual life, and 
riots there as lord and master. Christianity now 
consists essentially in raising the shield of the Spirit 
against this usurping despotism, in the power of the 
triumph, dominion, and fellowship of Christ. 

* [On see v. 15 fit.—The antitheeie is differ¬ 

ent here, yet related—there, fell, transgression ; here, 
wages, hut of sin -R.l 


4. Ver. 18. If the real Christian should agaii 
serve sin, his conduct would be a voluntary, coward 
ly, and inexcusable surrender of his arms to a hog. 
tile power already overthrown. But, according te 
the Apostle’s view, the whole life of humanity is s 
moral struggle of the spirit between righteousness 
and unrighteousness, in which all the human mem¬ 
bers are arms that contend for either righteousness 
or unrighteousness. Man, physiologically regarded, 
is born naked, without weapons or anus; ethically 
considered, he is M armed to the teeth; ” his mem¬ 
bers have throughout the significance of moral arms. 

6. Hie conclusion made by non-legal impurity, 
that sin is made free, because we are not under law, 
but under grace, is reversed by Paul, who says that, 
for this reason, sin is to be regarded as abrogated 
and excluded. The law does not make sinners, but 
it suits sinners; bondage under the law corresponds 
to bondage under sin, and the law cannot annul this 
bondage. To him who stands under the law, his 
own inmost nature is still a strange form; for the 
inmost nature, in its living character, signifies the 
inwardness of the law, freedom from the letter of 
the law, liberty. To be estranged from one’s self is, 
therefore, to be still in the bondage of sin, and there- 
fore under that of the law also, as the foreign form 
of the inmost norms of life. But in grace, man has 
become at once free from sin and the law, because 
by grace he has come to himself (Luke xv. IS), and 
because it has written the law, as the word of the 
Spirit, on his heart* On the power of sin, see Tho- 
luck, p. 818 ; on the nova obedientia , p. 314. 

6. On ver. 16. Life is throughout a consequence 
of an established principle, either for death or for 
life, whether man may have made this principle—his 
self-determination—more or less clear to himself. 
Christianity is a thoroughly synthetical view of life 
—a view of life in its grand, complete, and funda¬ 
mental relations. Adam, Christ—the state of bond 
age, the state of freedom, &c. 

7. On ver. 17. When the Apostle thanks God 
that the Romans have not merely become Christians 
in a general sense, but have become obedient to the 
doctrinal form of the freedom of the gospel from 
the law, the application of this to the evangelical 
confession lies very near. The Apostle speaks here 
of definite doctrinal types, not so much in the for¬ 
mal as in the material sense. The antithesis is juda- 
izing Christianity. 

8. On vers. 19, 20. That the members should 
be servants to righteousness, is not merely a figura¬ 
tive expression arising from the antithesis that they 
were enslaved to sin. Rather, this is a demand 
which follows from the fact that, in consequence of 
serving sin, they are afflicted with weakness of the 
flesh; and therefore, notwithstanding the freedom 
of the Christian spirit—yea, by virtue of it—the 
morbid and blunted natural forces, the animal na- 


# [Stuart: “ Christians are plaoed In a oondit on o 1 
which grace is the prominent feature: graoe to sanctify aa 
well aa graoe to renew the heart; graoe to purify the evil 
affections; graoe to forgive offences though often repeated, 
and thus to save from despair, and to excite to new effort 
of obedience. Viewed in this light, there is abundant rea¬ 
son for asserting that Christians, under a system of grace 
will much more effectually throw off the dominion of sin, 
than they would do if under a mere law dispensation.’' 
Vet, if there be one point where there Is moi*t obscurity in 
the minds of the majority of professing Christians, it is here. 
That it has largely arisen from an obscuration of the doo> 
trine of sanctification by graoe, or rather the unwise sun. 
dering of justifies*<on and sanctlflcat on in discussing thfr 
Epistle, is painfully true.—R.] 
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tores, most be subjected, watched over, and con¬ 
trolled. Augostine teaches that the little tree, which 
has grown crooked on one side, is thereby stretched 
■o that it can be bent a little toward the other side. 

9. The fruit of the service of sin is first of all 
represented in bitter disappointments, confusion, dis¬ 
grace, and shame; finally, in death. The reward of 
sin is ? from its very nature, the low wages for slavish 
or military service, and in addition to this, further 
oontemptible pay, viz., death. How glorious does 
the honorable gift of eternal life appear in compari¬ 
son with this wretched reward! See the Exeg. 
Notes. We must here reject the exaggerations of 
the idea of gracious retribution, as well on the side 
of arbitrary authority as on the side of reward. In 
human relations, gain is a lower form than merit; 
but the donation goes far beyond the merit, since it, 
as the gift of personal magnanimity, will more than 
outweigh the work of personal worth. Everywhere 
in the kingdom of love, to say nothing of the king¬ 
dom of grace, all idea of merit falls to the ground ; 
but the appropriateness of the reward to the dignity 
of the child and the worthiness of the servant, which 
are bestowed by God and religiously and morally 
appropriated, do not fall to the ground. Grace is 
not thereby so glorified that it is absolved from jus¬ 
tice.* On the <(ai] aumo?, see Comm, on the Gos¬ 
pel of John, iii. 15. 


HOMELETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The well-established apostolical admonition to 
a moral course of life: 1. To whom is it directed ? 
2. What does it require ? 8. By what is it estab¬ 
lished?—Our body is mortal (ver. 12).—In whose 
service should our members be ? 1 . Not in the ser¬ 

vice of unrighteousness; but, 2. In the servce of 
righteousness (ver. 18).—In which service do our 
weapons hold out better ? 1 . Many believe in the 

service of unrighteousness; but there they are de¬ 
stroyed ; 2 . Christian experience teaches, on the 
other hand, that it is in the service of righteousness, 
for there they remain untouched (ver. 18).—Under 
the law there is death, but under grace there is life 
(ver. 14).—Law and grace. 

Should we sin, since we are not under the law, 
but under grace ? God forbid ! Because freedom 
from the law is ( 1 .) not lawlessness, but ( 2 .) obedi¬ 
ence to righteousness [comp. Luther’s work on the 
• Freedom of a Christian Man], (vers. 15-23).—What 
is it to be obedient in heart to the form of doctrine 
with which we are connected ? 1 . Not only to be 
orthodox, but also believing (ver. 1 Y).— 1 The form 
of apostolical doctrine. 1 . What must we under¬ 
stand thereby? (The Apostle Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith.) 2. How far is this form of 
importance for us? (ver. 17).—Christian preachers 
should never forget to so speak after the manner of 
men that everybody can understand, chap. iii. 5 
v rer. 19).—The fruits of serving sin and serving 
God: 1 . The fruit of the former is death; 2 . The 
fruit of the latter is eternal life (ver. 21 ).—What is 
the fruit of sin ? 1. A fruit of which one must be 
•shamed; 2 . One whose end is death (ver. 21 ).— 
What is the fruit of righteousness ? 1 . One of holi- 
aem ; 2. One whose end is eternal life.—The pre- 

* [It is well to note here the saying of Augustine: Ora- 
'(a non erit gratia uUo modo, nisi sit gratuita omni modo; 
“ Grace is not grace in any sort, if it be not free in every 
•ort.—R.] 


cious fruit of holiness. It is not only to be regard 
ed as ( 1 .) lovely, but ( 2 .) it makes wise, and joyoy^ 
and blessed (vers. 21, 22 ).—Death, and eternal lif<a 
1 . The former is the wages of sin; the latter is 
God’s gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Luthkr : In His deaths that even we should die 
like Him. Observe that believers have still wicked 
lusts in the flesh, which they do not obey (ver. 12 ). 
—So long as grace rules, the conscience remains tree 
and controls sin in the flesh; but without graoe, sir 
rules, and the law condemns the conscience (ver. 14). 

Starkk : Sin still arises even in the regenerate, 
and they can again fall under its dominion; there¬ 
fore they need the warning (ver. 12).—The pious ars 
never without law, and yet not under the law, but ir 
it (ver. 14). —Whoever still permits sin to rule ovei 
him, cannot be under grace (ver. 14).—To be a ser 
vant of sin, is the greatest misery; but to have been 
a servant of sin is the greatest blessedness (ver. 17). 
—Justification impels, moves, and powerfully awak¬ 
ens toward the exercise of godliness; Pa. cxxx. 5 
(ver. 18). 

Hedinger: To have piety from compulsion, fear, 
or politeness, in order to please others, or through 
one’s own inclination, desire, praise, and advantage, 
was the delusion and bondage of IshmaeL The chil¬ 
dren of God are not under the law; 1 John iv. 18 
(ver. 15).—Christians are not libertines, who can do 
what they please: they are servants, but servants of 
God l But where are such servants ? How great is 
their number ? Servants of court, fashion, passion, 
men, the state, self, and the devil, can be seen in 
abundance. 

Cramer: We shall never have a better fete 
than Paul, all of whose words have been perverted, 
misinterpreted, and made sinful.—Nothing is more 
becoming in a servant than obedience. Because we 
are now the servants of God, we must be steadfastly 
obedient from the heart until the end, according to 
God’s word, and not according to our own notion 
(ver. 16).—Quksnel : As the heart is, so is the use 
of the body. He serves the Lord who has chosen 
Him from the heart. A true Christian dedicates 
himself wholly to God, his heart by love, and his 
body by good works (ver. 18).—0 blessed servitude 
with which we serve God! The service of men 
makes miserable people; but the service of God 
makes us saints in time and kings in eternity; Isa. 
xiv. 8 (ver. 22). — Muller: God will have no com¬ 
pulsory service ; a willing heart is the best offering; 
in the weak flesh a willing spirit, in the small work 
a great will; Ps. cx. 8 (ver. 19).—He who is free 
from righteousness has no part in Christ (ver. 20 ).— 
As the fruit grows from the seed, so does ignominy 
grow from sin, outwardly before the world and in¬ 
wardly in the conscience before God (see ver. 21 ). 

Speker: Earnest and true Christianity consists 
herein: although sin is present, it does not reign 
(ver. 12 ).—Wo dare not think, that though the 
wages of sin is death, Christ has redeemed ns from 
death, so that it will not finally injure us. For the 
redemption wrought by Christ will not help us any, 
if we do not become obedient to Him (ver. 28). 

Gsrlach : The body, with its impulses and mem¬ 
bers, is like a house fell of arras or implements, for 
war or every kind of labor. In the service of sin, 
these mem be re, the sinful impulses then become 
themselves members unto sin (ver. 13).—The servi¬ 
tude of obedience is also true freedom (ver. 17).— 
Since, by the gospel, man becomes a servant as well 
as a freeman, license is just as much excluded a« 
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•Uriah obedience to a foreign power (rer. 18).—If 
righteousness so rules in us that all our members 
become its instruments, they will work together for 
the increase of our holiness (rer. 19).—A single 
glance at the fruit and the reward of sin must fill the 
Christian with shame, and therefore with abhorrence 
of the false freedom which abuses grace (rer. 21).— 
The perfect sanctification of man in body and soul is 
also his true, eternal life; for by the perfect com¬ 
munion of his whole nature with the Fountain of all 
life, God himself pervades him spiritually and bodily 
with the fulness of everlasting life (ver. 22). 

Lisco: Earnest admonition to holiness of life 
(vers. 12-23): 1. Its import (vers. 12-14); 2. The 
impulse to a more zealous sanctification is the grace 
of redemption (vers. 15-23). 

Heubner : Freedom from the law is not liberty 
to sin, or lawlessness (ver. 16).—In Christianity, the 
law of the letter, with its worldly power, does not 
rule, but the free law of love (ver. 15).—Obedience, 
the practice of God’s will, awakens in us increasingly 
the spiritual power of life, and obtains spiritual 
health (ver. 16).—Purity and beauty of soul arist 
only front sinlessness (ver. 19).—The remembrance 
of earlier sins never becomes wholly effaced, but, 
1. It keeps the converted person humble and watch¬ 
ful; it awakens, 2. thankfulness for the love and 
grace of God; 3. sympathy for others. 

Be.'SKr: Believers are servants of righteous¬ 
ness (vers. 12-23).—Unrighteousness is a tyrannical 
master, who does not release his slaves according to 
their pleasure, but drives them ever farther from 
God’s commandments (ver. 19).— Serv Hum Dei 
tumma libertas (ver. 19.)—The wages of sin is as 
manifold as the wages with which a general rewards 
his soldiers (bread, clothing, money); but its sum is 
death, empty death. 

Lange : The service of sin, at first apparently a 
voluntary life of warfare, but afterwards plainly a 
mercenary condition, and finally a state of slavery. 
—The fearful self-deception in surrendering one’s 
•elf to sin: 1. At the outset, slavery instead of free¬ 


dom ; 2. In continuance, always backward inst—c 
of forward; 8. finally, death instead of life.—Vol 
untary return to bondage is the deepest guilt of sin. 
—Real death is explained by its opposite. It is nol 
contrasted with the present, but with eternal life.— 
Eternal life as the fruit of the true service of Got 
in righteousness: 1. As redemption; 2. As gift 
[Tillotson : Sin is the blindness of our minds, 
the perverseness and crookedness of our wills, and 
the monstrous irregularity and disorder of our affec¬ 
tions and appetites, the misplacing of our powers 
and faculties, and the setting of our wills and pas¬ 
sions above our reason; all which is ugly and un¬ 
natural ; and, if we were truly sensible of it, a mat¬ 
ter of great shame and reproach to us.—B urkitt : 
Sin, as a raging and commanding king, has the sin¬ 
ner’s heart for its throne, the members of the body 
for its service, the world, the flesh, and the devil for 
its grand council, lusts and temptations for its weap¬ 
ons and armory; and its fortifications are ignorance, 
sensuality, and fleshly reasonings.—Death, as the 
punishment of sin, is the end of the work, though 
not the end of the worker.—G rotius : It is the na¬ 
ture of all vices to grow upon a person by repetition. 
—Clarkk : Let God have your hearts, and, with 
them, your heads, your hands, and your feet. Think 
and devise what is pure; speak what is true, edify¬ 
ing, just, and good; and walk steadily in the way 
that leads to everlasting felicity.—Every sinner has 
a daily pay, and this pay is death.—The sinner has a 
hell in his own bosom; all is confusion and disorder 
where God does not reign. If men were as much 
in earnest to get their souls saved as they are to pre 
pare them for perdition, heaven would be highly 
peopled; and devils would have to be their own 
companions.— Hodge: The motive to obedience is 
now love, and its aim the glory of God.—When a 
man is the slave of sin, he commonly thinks himself 
free; and, when most degraded, is often the most 
proud. When truly free, he feels himself most 
strongly bound to God, and when most elevated, is 
most humble.—J. F. H.] 


IccXTH Section. —The transition , in principle and reality , of Christians from the service of the letter 
under the lane into the service of the Spirit under grace , by virtue of the death of Christ . Believers 
should live tn the consciousness that they are dead to the law .— TholuCk : “ Your marriage with Christy 
having taken the place of the dominion of the law , necessarily leads to such a dominion of God in a 
new Ufe.” 


Chap. VII. 1-6. 

1 Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that [those who] know Jbhe 
law), how [emit how] that the law hath dominion over a man as long [i<p oaov 

2 ypopop, for as long time] as he liveth ? For the woman which hath a hus¬ 
band [the married woman] 1 is bound by the law to her husband so long as 
he liveth [to the living husband] ; but if the husband be dead [have died], she 

8 is loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while her husband uveth, 
she be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if 
her husband be dead [have died], she is free from that law; so that she is 

4 no [not an]* adulteress, though she be married to another man. Wherefore 
[Accordingly], my brethren, ye also are become [were made] 4 dead to the law by 
[through] the body of Christ; [,] that [in order that] * ye should be married tc 
another, even to him who is fwasl raised from the dead, that we should bring 
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5 forth fruit unto [to] 0 God. For when we were in the flesh, the motions [pa» 
sions] 7 of sins, which were by [by means of] the law, did work [&rjQymo y icen 

6 efficient^ wrought] in our members to bring forth fruit unto [to] death. Bat 
now we are [have been] delivered from the law, that being dead [naving died to 
that] # wherein we were held; that we should serve [so that we serve] * in new¬ 
ness of spirit [the Spirit], 10 and not in the oldness of the letter. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—{The E. V. renders vwavipos : which hath a husband; whioh is leas forcible than the single word 
married. It is true that neither renderings convey the exact sense of the original, so well as: das dem Manne unber* 
thiniae Weib (Lange); yet, as the idea of subjection, expressed in the Greek. is still, to some extent, imp’jed in married 
It Is the best rendering that can be given.—Tne periphrasis: so long as he livetk , is altogether unnecessary; the lining 
husband, is both more forcible and more exact. 

* Ver. 2.—{The active verb die should be substituted for be dead. The question arises. How can we beat e x pr es s the 
delionte shade of the Greek conditional proposition : « Ar Si droMry. Alford gives : have died; Wordsworth : shall 
have died ; Amer. Bible Union: die. The first seems preferable; the seoand is strictly literal, since the aorist implies 
something which takes place antecedent to what is affirmed in the apodosis, but is not so elegant; the last is that bald 
conditional form, which should be reserved for the equivalent Greek form («i with the optative or indicative). These 
remarks apply to the same olause, as it ocenrs in ver 9. 

* Ver. 9.—{The negative belongs to the verb, and is joined to the noun, at the expense of fardblenem. Po rb ee 
remarks, that here the E. V. destroys the regularity of the parallelism. The first, seoond, and third lines In the original 
enrrespond exactly to the fourth, fifth, and sixth respectively. 


'Ap* obr {mvrof to v av&pbt 
potvoAtf Ypwiartovt, 

ddr yivifTtu at dpi Mfnf 9 
Or 94 iwobdvg 6 din£p, 

ihtvbipa ioriv awb row vbfiov, row fib eltmi mAr^w pocgaAifta, 
ytrofiinfy ar&pi Mp?. 


So then, as long as her husband liveth. 

She shall be called an adulteress. 

If she be married to another man; 

But if her husband be dead, 

She is free from the law so as to be no adulteress, 
Though she be married to another man. 


4 Ver. f WFere made dead (Amer. Bible Union), though not very elegant, is perhaps the best rendering i 
Jtararddqrc. Mortify, would be ambiguous here. Were slain, is preferred by Alford, because the more violent 
Greek verb is used, recalling the violent death of Christ; but this would point to the act of killing, rather than to the 
fe*t of being deprived of life, which is the prominent thought here. 

• Ver. 4.—{Both clauses are final, though differing in form. By changing the first that of the B. V. into «* order (hat, 
the force of the Greek is preserved, and its varied form in a measure reproduced. 

• Ver. 4.—[As unto Ood is the usual rendering of tie row Bt6r, to Qod will serve to represent the simple dative: 

** The meaning seems to he : to the glory qf Ood. — The dative, r«p $ a v A t y is also found at th» dose of ver. 5, 

7 Ver. 6.—(The E. V. usually renders wabjfi «ra. sufferings. Here, passions (Wordsworth, axA others; Lange: 
Ltidenschaflen) is etymologically exact, and, cm the whole, preferable to motions, matfwtt (Amer. Bible Union), stirrings 
(Alford). 

• Ver. 6.—(The Recepia reads Aw oSavirrot ; a conjecture of Beta’s, arising irom a misunderstanding of the text, 
having no uncial support. D. E. F. G. (Vulgate, and some Latin authorities) read roS fovarov; a gloss, to get rid of 
the participle, which was regarded as disturbing the structure of the sentenoe (Meyer), fit. A. B. C. K. L., many ver¬ 
sions and lathers, warrant the correctness of AwoEovAvrts, which is now almost universally adopted. (The English text 
is emended to correspond.) 

• Ver. 6.—(The clause is eobetic and present: uare AovAcifctr. 

14 Ver. 6.—4 If the reference he to the Holy Spirit, the above emendation is necessary. If not (as Dr. Lange holds), 
the danse should read: in nearness qf spirit and not in oldness of letter. See Exeg. Note: on both views.—R.] 


EXEGETIGAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary* — a. The figure of marriage and the 
law of marriage to describe the relations of believers 
to the law (vers. 1 - 8 ); b. The application of the fig- 
ire : the marriage did not remain pure, because sin, 
vhose motions were by the law, insinuated itself. It 
3 dissolved by death (vers. 4-6). 

Ver. 1 . Know ye not. [*H ayvotltt. 
Comp. vi. 8 . The particle r\ implies a doubt, and 
connects always with some preceding categorical 
clause (Winer, p. 474).—On the connection. Meyer 
deems it a resumption of vi 14, but immediately 
linked to last main thought (vi 22), viz., that the 
Christian had his fruit unto holiness, and the end, eter¬ 
nal life (which is proved in vi. 28).—R.] Since the 
$ assumes a doubt at the beginning (cnap. ii 29; 
vi 8 ); the Apostle intimates that not all the believ- 

* (On the difficulty respecting the figure, see the fall 
marks of Frol. Stuart in loco .- It.] 


ere in Rome are conscious of the whole conclusion, 
that the gospel has made them free from the service 
of the Mosaic law—a conclusion that he w. l U new 
make clear to them by the figure of the law of mar¬ 
riage. Therefore the question, Should you not full) 
know the consequence of the right of marriage in 
case one of the couples dies? has this meaning: 
Should you not fully know the consequence of the 
death of believers by and for the law ? The course 
of treatment is this: After having shown that they 
are no more under sin, with more particular refer¬ 
ence to the Gentiles, the Apostle now declares, with 
more particular reference to the Jews, that they too 
are no more under the law. The unity warranting 
this transition consists in the fact, that one cannot be 
under sin without being under the 9ense of the law, 
and that he cannot be under the law without being 
under the sense of sin. So far, therefore, our de¬ 
duction extends back not only to chap. tL 14, but 
even to chap. v. 20 ; iii. 9; ii. 17. That is, the law 
comes into consideration here so far as it is the 
power of the letter, which kills (2 Cor. iil. 6 )—tb* 
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phenomenon is completed as the experience of sin 
(see ver. 24). 

Singular views: 1. Reiche: The xvqhvhv in 
ver. 1 refers to the xi'p*o<; in the concluding verse 
of chap, vi; 2. Meyer: The freedom of Christians 
from the law follows from the truth of the foregoing 
verse. But the Apostle’s transition consists in his 
design to show that Christians are just as dead to the 
law by baptism in the death of Christ, as they are 
dead to sin. This arises from the fact that they 
have received eternal life as the gift of God in 
Christ. They are therefore dead, by the death of 
Christ, to death, as a result of sin, as they are dead 
to death as a result of the law, according to chap, 
vii. 24. [Meyer’s view in 4th edition is indicated 
above.—R.] 

Brethren. Certainly not merely the Jewish 
Christians (according to Grotius, and others; also 
Tholuck, in a qualified way) are meant in this ad¬ 
dress (Meyer). Yet Meyer, in denying this, over¬ 
looks the fret that the Jewish Christians are regard¬ 
ed most prominently, because the point in question 
is respecting the law (see chap. ix. 3). [The only 
limitation being “ those who know the law,” it must 
be remembered that in the apostolic age, as well as 
since, the knowledge of the Old Testament on the 
part of Christians in general is presupposed.—R.] 

For I speak to those who know the law. 
[Parenthetical, as in the E. V. Explanatory of 
brethren. —R.] Of what law does he speak? It 
must not be overlooked, that what the Apostle far¬ 
ther adduces as the design of the law, already re¬ 
minds of the law of nature. Therefore Koppe: 
every law is meant. Glockler: the moral law. But 
though the Roman law might have a similar pur¬ 
port, the Apostle nevertheless means the Mosaic law 
itself; for the point of his argumentation is, that, 
according to the principles of the Mosaic law itself, 
Christians must be regarded as having been made 
free by this law. It is not necessary to prove that 
the Mosaic law in general, but not the law of mar¬ 
riage in particular (Beza, Carpzov [Bengel], and 
others), is meant here The Jew did not have a sep¬ 
arate marriage-law; yet the Mosaic law, with refer¬ 
ence to the marriage-law, is meant.—And who are 
those who know the law? Explanations: 1. The 
Roman Christians, the majority of whom were Jew¬ 
ish Christans; 2. The Jewish-Christian portion, to 
whom Paul addresses himself in particular (Philippi, 
and others); 8. In addition to these, the Gentile 
Christians, who, as Jewish proselytes, had been en¬ 
trusted with the law (De Wette, and others); 4. 
Tholuck calls to mind, that the Gentile Christians 
became acquainted with the law. [As the customs 
of the synagogue remained to a large extent those 
of the early Christian assemblies, the Old Testament 
was read to all believers, as indeed was necessary to 
their Christian Instruction. One could not be a 
Christian even then, and remain ignorant of the 
law.—R.] The question in general here is not a 
difficult specialty of the Mosaic law, but a principle 
evidenced also by natural law, which, for this very 
reason, does not result from one passage, but from 
the connection of the Mosaic law. Tholuck : “ One 
of the legal maxims current among the Jews; Este 
endeavors in vain to prove it from the Old Testa¬ 
ment.” Yet the example of Ruth, Abigail, and 
oven of the second marriage of Abraham, is more 
than one legal maxim current among the Jews. 
Moreover, the legal principle in chap. vi. 7 ia of kfa¬ 
ired nature. 


That the law hath dominion. We must not 
connect 6 ro/tog t ov dy#pw7i- v (Mosheim, 
and others), but vopoc with xvqttut . Man it 
certainly, however, the man in question plated on* 
der the law. [Wordsworth explains: “The law 
(of Moses) is lord over the man—the human ere*, 
ture—whether man or woman. Comp. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Augustine.” This takes the verb in die 
literal sense: to he lord, and introduces the figure 
of the marriage at once, thus avoiding any difficulty 
about the special law, for the whole law is persons 
fied. Meyer seems to favor this view also.—-R.] 
For as long time as he liveth [ly go ot 
Xqoror fcj]. According to vers. 2-4, the ££ 
evidently refers to the man himself, and not to the law, 
so that, in a metaphorical sense, it would have the 
force (as Origen, Erasmus, Bengel, and others think! 
of making the figure itself plainer. This would 
have been to prove first that the law has no more 
force. Philippi understands the cfj? to be the old, 
natural life. See Tholuck on the contrary: in this 
case the appeal to legal knowledge would be inap¬ 
propriate, and the figure already violated. The Iaw 
is personified as master, just as sin is in the forego* 
mg section. [And the point of the figure is net 
affected by referring the verb to the man, for which¬ 
ever party dies, the relation ceases. Comp. Hodge. 
—R.) Meyer gives prominence to the point, that 
iff of tov /yoyo* is emphatic.* 

Ver. 2. For the married woman ia bound 
by the law to the living husband [rj yap 
t/Travdpo? yurij xft ardpi didtxat 

v 6 n w. A concrete explanation of the proposition 
of ver. 1 (Meyer), introduced by ydp, which hat 
here the force of for example (Hodge, Alford). The 
perfect didtxat here denotes the continuing char¬ 
acter of the binding (Winer, p. 256), which agrees 
with the emphatic iq> ooor /povov (ver. 1). "1* n a v* 
6 p o <;, subject to the man, married, only here in the 
New Testament, but current in later Greek authors. 
—R.] The figure in vers. 2 and 8 is quite clear, but 
its application is difficult. Since the law is com¬ 
pared with the first man, and Christ with the second, 
this seemed to be the application that should follow : 
The law, as the first man of the theocratic Church, 
is dead; now, the Church can be freely married to 
Christ, Therefore even Usteri, Riickert, and others, 
have remarked that the figure is not clearly carried 
out; and Chrysostom took the view, that Paul, 
through forbearance toward the Jews, reversed the 
relation in his application, and that, instead of say¬ 
ing, the law or the husband Is dead , he says, You 
who were formerly bound by the iaw are dead. [S^ 
Wordsworth, who, however, joins with it several! 
other reasons.—R.] Meyer, with Fritzsche, thuu, 
relieves the difficulty: In consequence of the unitj 
of the matrimonial relation, death is an event com 
mon to both parties; when the husband is dead, th< 
wife is legally dead to the husband. We may in 
this case ask, Why did not the Apostle conform his 
figure to the application, and designate the wife her- 

# [Meyer’s note i* excellent: “Not before be dies does 
the law lose its dominion over him ; to long as he lives, he 
remains subject to it. If this is considered, and an entirely 
irrelevant * only so long as he lives* be not interpolated, 
the thought seems neither trivial nor disproportionate to 
the appeal made to the legal knowledge of the reader* 
For a peculiarity ot the v6fiot consists in this, that it cannot, 
as human laws, have only temporary validity, or be altered, 
suspended, nor can one be exempt from it foi a time, Ac. 
> o, so long as man lives, the dominion of ih-> ova 
him remains." Of oonrse, this means previ vjs to the deatft. 
to the law (ver. 4).— B,] 
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self as the dead part? Clearly, because of the sec¬ 
ond marriage. This explanation of Fritzsche and 
Meyer (ooncinnity) is established by the Apostle, 
and also rendered emphatic by his, language. As 
the woman is not dead, but is killed in respect to 
hei marriage relation, or is situated as dead, by the 
natural death of her husband, so believers have not 
died a natural death, but are made dead to the law, 
rince they are crucified to the law with Christ The 
idea, dead in a marriage relation, is therefore the 
tertium comparationie. The &avatoi«j&cu in ver. 
4 is therefore like the xaxa^ytiadcu of a widow, in 
which also a death-like orphanage is indicated. That 
the law itself is also dead, as a letter, by its statu¬ 
tory application to the crucifixion of Christ, follows, 
without any thing further, from what has been said. 
Tholuck, not being satisfied with Meyer’s removal of 
the difficulty, seems desirous of placing himself on 
the side of those who give an allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion to the passage commencing with ver. 2. Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. The wife is the soul, the husband is sin; sin 
dies in the fellowship of believers with Christ’s death 
(Augustine, and others ; Olshausen). 

2. Only the vouoq can be regarded as the hus¬ 
band (Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Philippi). Like¬ 
wise, with special reference to the sense of guilt 
(Luther); with special reference to sin (Spener). 

De Wette and Meyer have properly rejected the 
introduction of allegory in vers. 2, 3 ; it destroys all 
legal evidence of the figure. The Apostle did not 
avoid saying lda*ar(ofhj 6 * 6 /ioq because he wished 
to give a more pregnant expression to the thought, 
and to include in one the other side also, but because 
davarovodai is different from a simple anod*q- 
axn*, and because the retroactive inference from 
the act which the administration of the law has com¬ 
mitted on the body of Christ is proximate to the 
dying of the law (according to Heb. viii. 13; de¬ 
cayed and waxed old). The gospel is eternally new, 
because it refers to only eternal relations. The law 
grows old from the beginning, because, in its out¬ 
ward and national character, it relates to transitory 
and ever-changing relations. Application to Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism. (All they that take the 
sword, Ac.) u Ynav 6 q 09, viro subjecta ; the wife 
had no right to separate herself.* 

But if the husband have died, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband [far 6 k a n 0 - 
& art] 6 d*ijp , xaxtjQyrjxa* an 6 too 
vofiov too av<) q 6 q. On the conditional clause, 
see Textual Note *. On the verb, comp. Gal. v. 4, 
'•ange’s Co nm ., p. 127. The genitive is one of ref¬ 
erence, of the object respecting which, see Winer, 
p. 177.—R.J That is, which relates to her husband. 
On the relationship of the expression xarri^yrjrai 
to the Idaraxtodr/x*, comp. Meyer’s translation: 
M She has become undone, and thereby free and ab¬ 
solved from the law which related to her husband 
(united her to him).” (See Gal. v. 4.) 

Ter. 8. She shall be o ailed an adulteress. 
She receives the name in a formal and legal way. 
And therewith she is subject to the severest punish¬ 
ment of the law—stoning. [Levit. xxL 10; comp. 
John viii. 5.] 

[She is free from that law, IXtv&iqa 

• [She is bound to him by the law—v. e.. the Mosaic law 
—which made no provision for her loosing herself (in Dent. 
xxiY. 2 it was the power of the husband, not the wile, to 
repudiate the relation). Here the lew it no longer spoken 
of figuratively.--R.l 


lax l* an6 too *o/»ov. The article stave 
that the reference is to the la 10 of the husband, henor 
the E. V.: that law, is correct. — R.] 

So that she is not an adulteress. Meyer in 
gists upon the idea of design : in order that she bt 
no adulteress; and declares this to be the design of 
the Divine legal ordinance—which Tholnck these 
pedantically finds. Yet the expression here might 
certainly have been chosen with reference to this 
application. The Judaists assuredly charged the 
believing Jews with apostasy, and therefore with 
religious adultery. Hence Paul says tl*a* instead 
of xQtytaritn ; * and Fritzsche has strikingly made 
the to? firj el* at dependent on IXt v &squ, 
[All these views are alike grammatical That of 
Fritzsche is harsh, however, while Meyer’s seems to 
be adopted more to prepare the way for the parallel 
he makes (ver. 4): in order that ye should be mar¬ 
ried to another. It is not necessary to press the 
figure to this extent, however.—K.] 

Ver. 4. Accordingly, my brethren. ["Jhrre, 
see Winer, p. 283.—R.] The explanation follows 
here first; this is not allegorical, but symbolical, 
because marriage represents, in the external sphere 
of life, what religion does in the inward and higher 
(Eph. v. 32).—Ye also, as the widowed wife.— 
Were made dead to the lawf [i&a*a t«J- 
drjrt TiZ * 6 / 110 . See Textual Note \ The verb 
is aorist, referring to a definite act in the past, via., 
the release from the law at justification.—R.1 That 
is, in relation to the marriage-covenant. The ex¬ 
pression lda*a t is chosen, not merely 

because Christ’s death was a violent one, but also 
because it describes the death of Christians to the 
law as a death incurred by virtue of the administra 
tion of the law. 

Through the body of Christ [J*a xol 
a oi n ax oq xov X (> tax 01 » ]. In, and, at the 
same time, with Him, as He was put to death. The 
atoning effect of the sacrificial death cannot, at all 
events, be the premise here, although it is included. 
[The aorist shows that the reference is definite ; the 
proposition indicates the means of the death to the 
law. Two opinions prevail: (1.) That it refers to 
the atoning death of Christ as the ground of justifi¬ 
cation. So Hodge, and others. It may be urged in 
favor of tliis, that this is the means or ground of 
justification, and that thus the antithesis to u was 
raised ” is preserved. But the Apostle generally 
speaks of the death of Christ in plain terms, when 
he refers to it. Col I 22, which Hodge quotes as 
an instance of “ His body,” meaning His death, adds 
the qualifying phrases, “of His flesh,” “through 
death.” (2.) With Tholuck, Meyer, Lange, and 
others, it may be referred to the fellowship with 
Christ in His death. This view accords better with 
the point which the Apostle has reached in his argu¬ 
ment, as well as the idea of anion with Christ under¬ 
lying this passage. This does not deny, but implies 
the atoning efficacy of His death, which is always 
latent, if not patent, in the Apostle’s argument. It 
has been the fault of some commentators, to insist 

* [That is, they might be and were so called, bat yet 
were not guilty of religious adultery.—R.] 

t (Dr. Hodge at some length oombats the view, that the 
Moeaio law (or rather the Jewish eoonomy) is alone t rl e rri 
to throughout this passage. He rightly save: “ Paul here 
means by the law, the will of God, as a rule of doty, how¬ 
ever revealed.” See on iii 20, p. 122 (also Galatians, £L 
16, pp. 40, 52). The most untenable of all views is that 
which limits rtfpot to the ritualistic Jewish observance* 
-K1 
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•a finding an expre ss io n of H, where it it only im¬ 
plied.—£] 

Christians are dead, buried (chap, vi), and risen 
(CoL iii. 1) with Christ; indeed, they are even, in 
principle, transported to heaven (Phil. iii. 20). But 
since they are dead with Him, they are, like Him, 
dead “to the law through the law” (GaL ii. 191 
[Comp. Commentary in loco , pp. GO, 51.—R.1 Cal¬ 
vin, Grotius, Koppe, and others, have explained, 
that the iOaratotOtj rot ropy is a milder expres¬ 
sion for 6 rop. iOararutOn, aniOanr vplr. This 
explanation does not regard the difference between 
natural and violent death, nor self-destruction. The 
law could not be dead; this would hare been revo¬ 
lution. As a Divine form of revelation, it had to 
now old and vanish away (Heb. viii. 13); but as a 
human ordinance it has itself inflicted death. There¬ 
fore the law still retained its former historical and 
ethical (not religious and essential) force toward 
Lhose who were not dead to it by the fellowship of 
Christ. 

Through the body of Christ , (ha tov oetpatoq 
O-ararot&ivroq. It may be asked, in what relation 
this being dead with the body of Christ stands to the 
being reconciled by the body of Christ. Tholuck: 
“ Fellowship with the death of Christ includes free¬ 
dom from the xatagd of the law (GaL iii. 101 and 
this latter, which is brought to pass by thankful love 
in return, includes the death of the old man to sin 
(chap. vi. 6) and strengthening to a new life.” The 
lecot/ting free from w?e rop os is consummated with 
the development of repentance and faith—that is, 
with justification; the having become free from the 
old law is decided when the new law, the law of the 
Spirit, the righteousness of faith, appears (Eph. iL 
16 ). 

In order that ye should be married to an¬ 
other [tit; to yiriaOai vpaq ingot. The 
clause seems to be final. In order that; the pur¬ 
pose of the death to the law was union to Christ 
—R.] rirto&cu tiros, to become the possession 
of a husband. The figure of conjugal communion 
of the believing Church with the Lord (2 Cor. xL 
2; Eph. v. 2, 6; Rev. xxi. 8). To another . The 
stronger tripp is here used. [And it is more 
closely defined, even to him who was raised 
from the deed, tot lx rt so Sr iyig&im. 
—With ^ood reason is this added.—R.] Not only 
do Christians belong to the risen Christ because He 
has acquired them by His death (1 Peter LL but 
also because they themselves, having been dead with 
Fim, hare become a heavenly race, a super-terrestrial 
people, who , as risen ones, can be united only with 
the Ri$en One; therefore their continue t connection 
with the law of this life would be a misalliance . The 
common dement of this new communion is the new 
life. 

That we should bring forth fruit to God 
[ita jc ctgji oipogijaotpir toi 0 * ot. Final 
clause (so Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Alford). The 
dative is dot. eommodi apparently.—R.] The fig¬ 
ure of marriage leads to that of the fruit of mar¬ 
riage (Theodoret, Erasmus, Meyer, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary: “Since a reference to 
tagnos (chap. vi. 22) occurs, and since xotgnbv 
mo**ir : plgivr, and even xagnoyogiir (Mark iv. 20; 
Lake viii 15; CoL L 10), frequently occur in a 
metonyme derived from the fruits of the field, as a 
technical Christian phrase for the practical effects 
of the life of faith, and the allusion recurs in ver. 
6, where the figure is not that of marriage, it seems 


very unsafe to accept the figure of the fruit of chil 
dren.” Reiche and Fritzsche have even rejected 
this interpretation, because an undignified allegorj 
arises; they have therefore oonstnied the figure ai 
referring to the field, or fruits of the field. Philippi 
likewise; De Wette, on the contrary, accepts tbs 
former view. But the allegory of an unfruitful mar 
riage cannot be more dignified than that of a fruit 
fill one. Yet tbe spiritual fruit of righteousness, ia 
accordance with its supersensuous nature, is pro¬ 
duced for God, for glorifying God. [The figure 
must not be so pressed as to make the fruit of the 
marriage to Qod, as Father; to His gloiy, is the 
meaning.—RJ 

Ver. 5. For when we were in the flesh 

[or* yag rjper ir rjj actgx*. Meyer: “The 
positive and characterising expression for the nega¬ 
tive : when we were not yet made dead to the law.” 
Alford: “ Virtually = 4 under the law.* ” Hodge: 
“ When in your unrenewed and legal state.” For a 
more thorough discussion, see the Excursus in tbe 
next section.—R.1 The antithesis of ver. 6 should 
serve to explain the last conclusion in ver. 4. The 
yag tells us: According as we were situated in our 
fleshly tendency, we must now also be situated in 
the Divine tendency. The nvcu denotes the stand 
point of personality; the outward tendency of life 
from a definite principle. Here, therefore, the ten¬ 
dency of life is from the principle of the flesh. Ex¬ 
planations : 1. Meyer: The odgS, the humanity in 
us (what, then, would not be human in us ?),* in its 
opposition to the Divine will; the element of life in 
which we exist. The opposite to the aTto&arovtis 
of ver. 6. 2. Theodoret, (Ecumenius: In the xatd 

vopov nolvriigL. The flesh is the material and ex 
ternal part of the body and the life. Therefore, 
since we stood in this external tendency, which, as 
an external and analytical form of life (dependent 
on the individual Im&v/ticu), also in its better form, 
took the law as a combination of external and ana¬ 
lytical precepts. [Of these, (1.) is much to be pre¬ 
ferred. Dr. Lange does not make it clear whether 
he adopts the view of flesh, given immediately above. 
There are very strong objections to it in any case. 
— 

The passions of sins [ra naOrjpata 
t otr apagttotr 1. According to Mever and Tho¬ 
luck, the genitive or object “ From which the sins 
arose.” Tholuck cites James i. 15 as proof. We 
hold, however, that sins are here denominated pro¬ 
ducers of the passions. For the passions, naO., are 
not, as Tholuck holds, the same as the Im&vpiai 
(according to which Luther translates lusts), but they 
are the im&vpia* enhanced by tbe impulse of the 
law. Then, in tbe case of sins arising as conse¬ 
quences of the naOrjp., the idea would follow that 
abortions to death have been produced from the 
marriage-bond of the law itself with man. The 
connection with the law assumes, therefore, at the 
same time, a connection with the apagtia (see chap. 
vL 13), and this, in the isolation of individual apag- 
ticu, was operative as producer by the sinful pas¬ 
sions excited by the law in tbe members. The law 
itself did not bring forth the fruit of death; but it 
stirred up sin, so that the latter made the bnOvpiat 
into na&y pat a, and thus into productive forces 
[Either view is preferable to the Hendiadys: sinfu. 


* {To this interpolation it may be rejoined: Wfcst, theiw 
▼c ala not be edpi in us T Vhat is not carnal, sinful, it 
uf ?—R.1 
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feelings (Olshausen, Hodge), which is forbidden by 
the plural a paytioir. Jla&rjpata is pas- 
rive (comp. Gal. ▼. 24), and hence it is perhaps bet¬ 
ter to take the genitive, as that of the object (which 
led to sins), so as to accord with what is predicated 
In irnoydro. —R.] 

which were by means of the law. Ta 

dtct tov rofiQv. Grotius supplies <f>aivoptra, which 
is too little; Meyer, sc., ort a, which is far too much. 
A ^cording to ver. 9, avcttwma. Tholuck: “ Many 
of the older commentators, in order not to let the 
Law appear in too unfavorable a light, explaiued 
thus: of the knowledge of sin communicated by the 
law (thus Chrysostom, Ambrose, Bollinger, and oth¬ 
ers). Yet, thus construed, did ropov would 
stand beyond the pragmatism of the passage.** Tho¬ 
luck, like Meyer, would also supply the verb. subst. 
[The proximity of ver. 7 supports the obvious mean¬ 
ing : occasioned by the law (Meyer: vermittelt), not 
caua d, however.—R.] 

Wrought [iyijq ytlto]. Middle. Were effi¬ 
cient in a fruitful manner. 


In our members [1? roiq ptXtoir 
Hodge weakens the force, by making this almost = 
in us. —R.] Single productions between individual 
passions and individual members, in which the cen¬ 
tral consciousness was enslaved for the production 
of individual miscarriages. 

To bring forth fruit to death [dq to 
*a() noq>o(fij<rat tw &arattp. This clause 
expresses not merely the result (Hodge), but the 
final object of the energizing (Meyer, Alfoid,), being 
parallel to the last clause of ver. 4.—R.] Meyer: 
To lead a life terminating in death. Expressing but 
little, almost nothing, here. That false fruit, abor¬ 
tions, or miscarriages, might arise (wherefore the 
subst. xapnoq itself must be avoided). Erasmus: 
ex infeliei matrimonio inf slices foetus sustutimus , 
quidquid nasceretur morti exi'ioque gignentes. Lu¬ 
ther : Where the law rules over people, they are in¬ 
deed not idle; they bring forth and train up many 
children, but they are mere bastards, who do not 
belong to a free mother. Meyer would also here 
limit death to the idea of eternal death; see above. 
[He also carries out the figure of progeny, which 
Lange retains here, so far as to make M death ” here 
a personification. This is less justifiable than the 
reference to eternal death, which conveys a truth, 
and forms a fitting antithesis to rig &to> (ver. 4).— 
R.] 

Ver. 6. But now we have been delivered 


from the law [vnrl 5 k (antithesis to St t, ver. 
5) x«t n () y r\ & rj p t * a no tov ropov. No¬ 
tice the aorist, which Paul uses so constantly in 
reference to the accomplished fact of justification.— 
R.] Wc are annulled in relation to the law, and 
therewith the law is annulled to us. (On the read¬ 
ing ano&avortoq, see the Critical Note on the 
Text / also Tholuck, p. 830.) 

Having died to that wherein we were 
held [dno&arorttq ir to xatt iyopt &a]. 
We must understand rootet before ir o >. Meyer 
explains: in which we were confined as in a prison. 
More in harmony with the former view is this, 
whereby we were chained as by a legal and even 
matrimonial obligation. Wherefore we certainly do 
not need to refer ir w merely to ropoq (with Ori- 
gen, Koppe, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge], and oth¬ 
ers). Tholuck: “ The law, therefore, is regarded as 
marly tor, as a chain, analogously to the i<pQot>(>oi>- 
r*&a avyxtxktutpiroi, Gal. iii. 28, so far as it holds 


its subjects in devXsia (Rom. vUi 1ft; 2 Tfan. L T) 
The direct reference of the ir £ to sin (according 
to Chrysostom, CEcun enius, and others) is too strong 
on the opposite side. ’—The cause of the chaining 
of man by sin on one side, as well as by the law on 
the other, was the totality of the (Ira* ir rr acpfsL 
as it expressed itself in mere divisions of lust and 
legality. This is clear from what follows: in thi 
oldness of the letter. 

Bo that we serve [wort Sovlt vtir *i pdq 
The clause is not final, as the E. V. indicates; the 
service is a present state, already resulting from the 
accomplished fact of deliveranoe from and death to 
the law. Serve God, is the meaning, the omission 
of &t$ being due to the self-evident difference of 
reference in the two phrases which follow. The 
consciousness of the readers would tell them that 


the old service was one to sin, the new one to God 
(so Meyer).—R.] The dovitvtir can be spo¬ 
ken ironically in only a conditional manner. We 
liave really our external life to enslave, but not after 
the old way, in single portions and acts, according to 
individual precepts, motives, and affections, but in 
the newness of the Spirit; therefore by virtue of 
the perfect principle of the Spirit, which is ever 
new, and always assuming a new form. The ir 
denotes not merely the sphere of activity (Meyer), 
but the power, the principle of activity itself. 

In newness of the Spirit [ir xairottjtt 
nrtvpatoq. Untenable views: That ir is re¬ 
dundant, and the dative the object of the verb dot* 
Itvtir ; that there is a Hendiadys (new spirit, Hodge). 
The E. V. is fond of Hendiadys, and very often mis¬ 
construes ir, but has avoided these mistakes in the 
present instance. Alford correctly remarks, that the 
datives “ are not ” as in vi. 4, at£ri ules of the geni¬ 
tives which follow them, but states in which those 
genitives are the ruling elements .—What is the pre¬ 
cise force of nrtvpatoq? —R.] Meyer: “ It is 
the Holy Spirit, as the operative principle of the 
Christian life.” Clearly, it is the spirit as itself the 
inward Christian principle of life, which is certainly 
not to be thought of without the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit as nr tv fi a aim- 
ply, operating objectively, was also the producer of 
the ygappa, which here constitutes the antithe¬ 
sis. This principle is itself an eternal newness, and 
has, as a result, an eternal newness as the principle 
of the absolute renewal. Tholuck: “ The spirit of 
grace produced by God’s gracious deed.” [With 
Meyer, Alford, and others, it seems best to refer this 
to the Holy Spirit. The absence of the article is not 
against this view; as the opinion of Harless, that 
nrtvna without the article is subjective, is not well 
established. (Comp. Meyer on Rom. viii. 4; Har¬ 
less, Eph. ii. 22; Lange’s Comm., GaL v. 16, p. 137.) 
This passage seems to point to chap, viii., where 
nrtvpa oocurs so frequently, in the sense of the 
Holy Spirit; the more so as aaqS occurs just before 
(ver. 5), The objection, that the Holy Spirit, work¬ 
ing objectively, was the author of the letter, mud 
hence that the antithesis requires another meaning: 


has not much weight. See notes on Rom. viii. 4 ff 

—RJ 

And not in the oldness of the letter [ ««• 

ov nalaiottjti (only here) yqdppatoq. 
Not = old Idler (Hodge), nor yet — under the law, 
in the JUsh , though these latter thoughts are im¬ 
plied. The genitive seems to be gen. auctoris, m 
nr tv pat oq in the previous clause.—R.] On the 
f if dp pa, see chap. ii. 29; 2 Cor. iii 6. The Is* 
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CHAPTER VIL i-tt. 


viewed externally, and, by its historical and subjec¬ 
tive extemalizatiou, become an old and dying object, 
ncuoudrqq, Meyer writes somewhat unintelligibly: 
The 7zcUcuoT9js, according to the nature of the rela¬ 
tion in which the yqdfipa stands to the principle of 
■in iu man, was necessarily sinful (see ver. 7 ft), as, 
on the other hand, the xcuvor^ must be necessarily 
moral in consequence of the vitally influencing 
/iw»>a. [The service which resulted from the rule 
of tke letter, was not merely their old service, but a 
service having in it an element of decay. The ser¬ 
vice under the law, precisely the written law (when 
viewed as the y^a^ta), was a killing yoke, is still, 
when the service is in the oldness of the letter. 
Meyer evidently means, that a law with external pre¬ 
cepts, of the letter, necessarily so acts upon man’s 
sinfulness, that the very service he attempts to ren¬ 
der is sinfhl. The letter killeth (2 Cor. iii. 6).—Such 
a characterization of the service under the law forms 
a fitting warning against a return to legalism—an 
appropriate conclusion to this section, and a point 
of connection with ver. 7 .-R.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The connection with sin, according to chap, 
fi 12-28, was a slavish state; the connection with 
the law, on the other hand, according to the present 
section, was comparable to an earthly marriage-state. 
The connection of believers with Christ now appears, 
in comparison with this, as a super-terrestrial mar¬ 
riage-covenant (see Eph. v. 82). 

2. It is only by keeping the figure of the law of 
marriage free from an allegorical interpretation, and 
by distinguishing between the figure itself and its 
historical application, that the evidence clearly ap¬ 
pears which the argumentation of the Apostle con¬ 
templated, and particularly for the Jewish Christians. 
But this evidence still continues in force. The 
standpoint of external legality, and that of living 
faith, cannot be confused as religious principles. 
Both standpoints are sundered by the death of 
Christ. Where they seem to be united, the confes¬ 
sion of the law, or the legal confession of faith, is 
the domiuaut religious principle ; while the opposite 
principle has the meaning only of a historical and 
ethical custom, which, from its nature as a legal cus¬ 
tom, as much limits the Catholic man of faith, as it, 
in the character of an evangelical custom, burdens 
the legal, Romanising Protestant. 

8. Tholuck : “ The law is annulled in relation to 
believers, not in its moral import, but, as Calovius 
remarl s, quoad rigorem exactioni a, quoad maledic- 
tionerr ; et quoad servilem coactionem .” According 
to the lermon on the Mount, as well as according to 
Paul, k is done away so far as it is fulfilled; it is 
annuli* 1 in a negative sense so far as it is annulled 
in Chri tian principle, the law of the Spirit. An in¬ 
ward pi Inciple has come from the external precept; 
an inw* rd rule from the external form; an inward 
tendenc r from the external law; a unity from multi¬ 
plicity ; a synthesis from the analysis; and from the 
ordinan e, 41 Do this and live,” the order, 44 Live and 
do this.'* It must be borne in mind, that Paul here 
speaks the finite, formal character of the law, 
aid not of the law as a type of the New Testament, 
as it hi a become transformed Into the law of the 
Spirit. [Comp. Doctrinal Note$ on Galatians, iii. 
tt-an ip. 88, 89.—R.] 

4 f ie figure of marriage, which extends through 
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the Old Testament in typical forms, is here employed 
in reference to the relation between Christ and the 
whole body of believers. The individual believer 
participates freely in the marriage-bond of this body, 
yet not in a mystical, separatists isolation of his re¬ 
lation to Christ. 

5. In ver. 5 Paul speaks especially concerning 
the passions of sins , which are excited and occa¬ 
sioned by the law; and there is no reason for under¬ 
standing among them the abnormal forms of pas¬ 
sionate excitement. The history of Pharisaism, and 
of fanaticism in general, from the crucifixion of 
Christ down to the present day, teaches us how very 
much additional weight is also added by the normal 
forms. In this direction there has arisen the odium 
generis humani, as well as the increasingly strong 
warfare of hierarchical or ecclesiastical party-law 
against the eternal moral laws of humani%, in which 
the nature of God himself is represented, while in 
the statute only the distorted apparent image of the 
Church, and not its eternal pith, is reflected. 

6. The abortions of ordinances at enmity with , 
the gospel and humanity reached the centre of their 
manifestation in the crucifixion of Christ; but they 
everywhere reappear, where Christ is again crucified, 
in a grosser or more refined sense. And this not 
only occurs where the written revealed law is per¬ 
verted into fanatical ordinances, but also where the 
ideals of the natural law (Rom. iL 14) are distorted 
to fanatical caricatures, as is shown in the history 
of the Revolution of 1848. 

7. On ver. 6. Tholuck: 44 yoa^fia, nr tv pa 
(chap. ii. 29). The former is chiefly a designation 
of the external principle; the latter, of the inward¬ 
ly operative principle. And this inwardly operative 
principle is the gracious spirit produced by God’s v 
gracious act. Calvin: S/Aritum liUeres opponit, quia 
antequam ad dei voluntatsm voluntas nostra per 
spiritum sanctum format a sit, non habemus in lege 
nisi extemam litteram , <pus frcenum quidem extern is 
nostris actionibus injicit, concupiscenties autem nos- 
tree furorem minime cohibet. And Melanchtbon : 
Jdeo dicitur littera , quia non est verus et virus motus 
animi , sed est otiosa imitatio interior vel exterior , net 
ibi potest esse vera invocation , ubi cor non apprehen. 
dit remissionetn peccaiorum .” 

8. How the law, in its letter or finite relation, 
began to grow old immediately after the beginning 
of legislation, is shown to us clearly by the history 
of the Israelites; and Deuteronomy even gives the 
canonical type of this truth. The history of the 
Christian Church teaches, on the other hand, how 
the newness of the spiritual life becomes constantly 
newer in its power of renewal. But the same an¬ 
tithesis is again manifested in the continual obsoles¬ 
cence of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the 
continued rejuvenating of the evangelical Church. 


HOMTLBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


. Ok Chap. tit. 1-4. 

As Christians, we belong no more to the law, but 
to Christ. 1. Because we are dead to the law by 
Jesus, who abolished the power of the law ; 2. Be¬ 
cause we are united to Him by the same fact, in 
order to bring forth fruit to God (vers. 1-6).—Mar¬ 
riage as a type of spiritual relations: I. As a type 
of our relation to the law; 2. As a type of our re¬ 
lation to Christ (vers. 1-6).—As the relation of man 
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to Christ is altogether different from that to the law, 
bo is Christian marriage, on the other hand, alto¬ 
gether different from that of the Old Testament 
(vers. 1-6).—How death divides, but also unites 
(ver. 4).—Union of heart with Christ the Risen One 
is the condition of the happy union of human hearts 
with each other so as to bring forth fruit unto God 
(ver. 4). —How miserable it was to live under the 
law in the flesh * how happifying it is to live under 
grace in the Spirit! Proof: 1. Description of the 
state under the law: a. we were in bondage ; 6. sin¬ 
ful lusts worked in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death; c. we served the letter. 2. Descrip¬ 
tion of the condition under grace: a. we are free; 
b. the newness of the Spirit incites us to bring forth 
fruit unto God; c. we serve the Spirit, and not the 
letter any more (vers. 5, 61 

Starks : As a thistle-bush is fall of thistles, so 
are unconverted and carnal men full of the fruits of 
the flesh (ver. 6).—Christ frees us from the burden 
of the law, that we may take His yoke upon us 
(ver. 6 ).—Hedinoer: We are free from the law, not 
as a precept of duty—which remains perpetually— 
but in its condemnation, compulsion, and sharp¬ 
ness (ver. 1).—-Where there is not a heart and ready 
will, there is only external labor and weariness; 
where conversion of the life and spiritual increase 
are not exhibited in the inner man, it is lost work 
and the service of the letter, even if one should 
wear out the temple*floor with his knees, give his 
body to be burned, and become a beggar and a her¬ 
mit ! 

Spener: Our. perverted nature is such, that, 
when any thing is forbidden, we have all the greater 
desire to have it We have often seen children 
think less of, and have no desire for, a certain thing, 
for which they have all the more desire when for- 
oidden. So, when the law forbids this and that, we 
are prompted toward it by our wicked nature (ver. 
6).—We are not so free that we do not have to 
se.*ve any more; only the kind of service is differ¬ 
ent. Formerly it was compulsory, now it is ren¬ 
amed with a joyful will; then it was the letter, now 
it the spirit (ver. 6).—Roos: The truth which Paul 
here portrays (vers. 1-4) is this: that nothing but 
death annuls the dominion of the law. 

Lisoo: The complete freedom of man from the 
law promotes his true sanctification (vers. 1-6).— 
The relation of man to the law.—Application of this 
relation to believers (ver. 4).— Advantages of the 
new state above the old one under the law (vers. 
5,6). 

Heubner: The Christian is free from the co¬ 
ercion of the law (vers. 1-6).—The death of Christ 
became freedom from the compulsory power and 
curse of the law: 1. As abrogation of the Levitical 
sacrificial system; 2. As inducement toward free 
and thankfal love toward God (ver. 4).—Irreligious 
ooliticians express only their ignoble and servile 
manner of thinking, when they deem all religion to be 
only of service as a bridle for the people (ver. 4).— 
The nature of the Christian is spirit: 1. In refer¬ 
ence to faith; 2. In reference to action. The lat¬ 
ter stands in contrast with this spirit in these same 
respects (ver. 6). 

Bhsbr: Here, for the first time since chap. i. 


18, Paul addresses the saints at Rome as brethren 
brethren “ in Christ Jesus our Lord ” (ver. 1).~ 
“ But now .his now is an evangelical key-note of 
the Epistle to the Romans; comp. chap. iii. 21, and 
other places (ver. 6). 

Langk : The death of Christ a serious boundaiy 
between the legal and the evangelical, believing, 
standpoints: 1. The meaning of this boundaiy 
itself; 2. The application: no religious confusions 
of the two standpoints. By a customary connection 
of them, one is made to mean only a moral limits 
tion, which, after all, is not in conformity with the 
internal relations.—The sensuous power and spirit 
ual weakness of legalism consists in its being an 
earthly relatior, confined to this life, though in the 
fear of God (in this life the head, the city of God, 
the apparent image of the kingdom, Ac.).—The mar¬ 
riage-bond of the free Church of God is a super- 
terrestrial relation, and therefore the power of the 
renewal of the earthly life: a. Christ in the next 
life and in this one; 6. Faith also; c. The Church 
as well.—The reciprocal action between the law and 
sin unto death, a counterpart to the reciprocity be¬ 
tween the Spirit of Christ and faith unto new life.— 
The contrast between the Old and New Testament in 
its full meaning: 1. The Old Testament growing old 
and making old from the beginning; 2. The New 
Testament renewing itself and the world from the 
beginning.—But a New Testament is in the essence 
of the Old, as wdll as an Old is in the manifestation 
of the New. 

[Burkitt : All the wisdom of the heathen, and 
of the wisest persons in the world, was never able 
to discover the first sinfal motions arising from our 
rebellious natures; only the holy law of God makes 
them known, and discovers them to be sin. Ssich is 
the holiness of the law of God, that it requires not 
only the purity of our actions, but also the integrity 
of all our faculties.— Scott : Self-righteous pride and 
antinomian licentiousness are two fatal rocks on 
which immense multitudes are continually wrecked, 
and between which none but the Holy Spirit can 
pilot us; and the greatest objections of open ene- 
mies to the doctrines of grace derive their greatest 
plausibility from the unholy lives of many professed 
friends.— Clarke : The law is only the means of 
disclosing our sinful propensity, not of producing it: 
as a bright beam of the sun introduced into a room 
shows millions of motes in all directions—but these 
were not introduced by the light, but were there be¬ 
fore, only there was not light enough to make them 
manifest—so the evil propensity was in the heart 
before, but there was not light sufficient to discover 
it. 

Literature, chiefly Homiletical, on the 7th 
Chapter of Romans: Arminius, Dissertation on ths 
True and Genuine Sense of Romans VII I, Works. 
2, 471 ; E. Elton, Complaint of a Sanctified Sinner 
Answered, or Explanation of the 1th Chapter of 
Romans , London, 1618; J. Stafford, Scripture Doc¬ 
trine of Sin Considered , in Twenty-five Discourses on 
Romans VII., London, 1772; J. Glas, Ths Flesh 
and the Spirit , Works, 8, 142 ; J. Fraser, Scripture 
Doctrine of Sanctification ; A Knox, Letter to J, & 
Harford, Esq., on the Seventh Chaptsf t* the 
mans. Remains, 8, 402.—J. F. H.] 
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fiTTH Hbctiom .—Synopeit : The law , in to Aoty design, by the feeling of death, to lead to the new Hfe in 
grace. The development of the law from externality to inwardnett, The experience of Paul a tkekk 
from life of the conflict wider the law , at well at of the trantition from the old life in the lew to the 
new life in the Spirit, 

Chap. YIL 7-25. 

7 What shall we say then ? Is the law sin ? God forbid. [Let it not be IJ 
Nay, [butl I had not known [<.recognised] sin, but by [except through] the 
law: for I had not known lust [evil desire], 1 except the law nad [if the law 
e had not] said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion [,] by the com¬ 
mandment, [om# comma] wrought in me all manner of concupiscence [evil desire]. 
9 For without the law sin was [i«] dead. For [Now] I was alive without the 
law once: but when the commandment came, sin revived [sprang into life], and 

10 I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to [ was unto]* life, I 

11 found [the same, or, this, was found by me] to be unto death. For sin, taking 
occasion [,] by the commandment, \omu comma] deceived me, and by it slew me. 

12 Wherefore [So that] the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and 
good. 

18 Was [Did] then that which is good made [become]* death unto me? God 
forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in [to] me by 
[through] that which is good; [,] that sin by [through] the commandment 
might become exceeding [exceedingly] sinful 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, 4 sold under sin. 

15 For that which I do [perform],* I allow [know] not: for what I would, that 
do I not [not what 1 wish,* that I practise]; but what I hate, that do I. 

It If then I do that which I would not [But if what I wish not, that I do], J 

17 consent unto [I agree with] the law that it is good. Now then it is no more 

18 [longer] I that do [perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. For 
I know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth no good thing [good doth not 
dwell] : for to will [wish] is present with me; but how [om*< how ] to perform 

19 that which is good I find not [or, is not]. 7 For the good that I would [wish], 

20 I do not: but the evil which I would [wish] not, that I do [practise]. Now 

[ But] if I do that I* would [wish] not, it is no more [longer] I that do 
perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. I find then a [the] law, 
22 that, when I would [wish to] do good, evil is present with me. For I delight 
23 in the law of God after the inward man: But I see another law in my mem¬ 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to * 
the law of sin which is in my members. 

24 O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
25 death [or, this body of death] ? 14 I thank God [or, Thanks to God] n through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself [I myself with the 
mind] ** serve the law of God ; but with the flesh the law of sin. 

TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. 7. —[The E. V. renders Iwt tv/xlar here lust, in yer. 8 , concupiscence, and the verb lwi$v fijotit. ce w r. 
fD order to preserve the correspondence, the Amer. Bible Union translates the noon coveting in both plaoee. we are 
floreed to retain covet in rendering the verb, but it seems better to give the noun a more exact translation, even at im 
eost of variation from the verb. Lust is too specific, concupisctnce too rare, desire would be indefinite without 
adjective ev>/. “ The misfortune is that we have no English noun that corresponds well to the generic sense of the vers 
co vet *’(Stuart). 

• ver. 10.—(The italics of the E. V. are virtually a gloss. Woe only need be supplied. For is a lhvorite emend** 
Uon, but unto brings out the telio force of ett quite as well.—The passive form of the Greek Is restored in the second 
danse. 

* Ver. 18.—A. B. C. D. E., Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read iyirtro instead of y4yo* 
(IK-, K. L.). * The correction probably arose from not understanding the historical aorist (Alford). The Amer. Bible 
union follows the latter reading, which 1 b now considered inoorrect. 

4 V<t. 14<—(k 1 . A. B. C. D. E. F. G., Griesbach, Lachmann, Schols, Tisohendorf^ Meyer, Werdsworth, Tregelles, and 
Lange, read oAp *trot instead of o-apeunfe (Bee., &». K. L.); the latter being very naturally rubstiluted to correspond 
with wrevunr t tt 6 *. It was also more familiar. On the meaning, see Baoeg. Notes, 

* Ver. 15.— (Three Greek verbs of kindred signification : x«r spy df op ai, wpdrrw, woi4*», occur in this verse, 
recurring throughout the section. The E. V. renders all three, do, exoept in ver. 18, where the first verb is translated, 
perform. It is better to retain this throughout, and render wpirru , practise, as etymologioally exact. Alford dexJet 
any distinction between the last two verbs. 

15 
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4 Ter. 15.—( Would (E. V.) is an Inexact renderii g of 94ku. The choioe lies between will and wish, 1 <.« forma 
Is t be preferred, if the idea of simple, spontaneous volition is deemed the prominent one; the latter is favored tw th« 
pretence of p ism , indicating an emotional featuie in the volition. 8ee Exeg. Notu. 

9 Ver 18.—[s<* A. fi. C., many versions and fathers, Lachmanu, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, omit cvpi<rc». r. 
is Inserted in D. F. E. L., Etc., oy many fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, and others. Meyer deems the omisstas 
due to the transcriber’s hastily passing over from ov^ to ov at the beginning of ver. 10. Lange holds that evpivxm 
would disappear, as soon as the sententious antithesis (To will is Immediately present, but the carrying out of that 
which is good I can never find) was no longer understood. 

4 Ver. 20.-[K. A K. L., insert i y«i after 04\». Meyer, Alford, Trenelles, and other* follow B. C. D. F. in tail 
ting it. The analogy of vers. 15, 18 is against it, but Lange deems it important to mark a p. egress in the thought. 

4 Ver. 28.—[fit. B. D. F. K., and some cursives, insert before r«p r^fiu. Omittea .n Bee.. A 0. L, father*. 
Mnst modem editors reject it. Tregelles retains it. If retained, it oannot mean Oy means <t .see Alford). 

14 Ver. 24.—[On these two renderings, see Exeg. Notes. 

11 Ver. 25.—[There Is considerable variation here. The Bee., it*. A. K. L., read cyxa^.wrt*. B. has r«pt« rd 
••V. which is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. We find also: y X*4** rav #m« and 
aad Kvplov. Meyei contends for the rending of the Recepta, which certainly has the best M 88. support. 

*• Ver. 25.—[Forbes: 

'A pa o&v avrbt iym 

T^» fiiv rot 3ovAev» r fr ty Sfov, 

Ty 5c (Topal, rdpy IfLaprnm*. 

So then T myself 

With my mind serve the law of God, 

But witn my fleah the law of sin. 

Lange, however, seems to take p4 v • • • to as = either ... or. See Exeg. Notes.— R.) 


A. — The development of life under the law a* de¬ 

velopment of the knowledge of tin. 

Summary .—1. The law in relation to sin ; vers. 
12, 13. a. The holiness of the law in its relation to 
the sinfulness of man; vers. 7-12. b . The effect 
of the law In harmony with its design: Disclosure 
of the deadly effect of sin, in causing it to complete 
itself as well in facts as in the consciousness; ver. 
18.—2. The sinner in relation to the law ; vers. 
14-23. a. The revelation of man’s carnal nature or 
tendency in general under the spirituality of the 
law; ver. 14. b. The disclosure of the sinful ob¬ 
scuration of the understanding; or the dispute of 
knowledge; vers. 15, 16. c. The disclosure of the 
sinful obscuration of the will; or the dispute of the 
will; vers. 17, 18. d, Disclosure of the sinful ob¬ 
scuration of feeling; or of the unconscious ground 
of life ; vers. 19, 20. e. Disclosure of the darken¬ 
ing of the whole human consciousness by the oppo¬ 
sition of God’s law and a mere seeming law ; or the 
deadly rent in the whole man; vers. 21-28.—3. The 
unhappy premonition of death, in the sense of the 
entanglement by the (seeming) body of death, and 
the release from it; ver. 24. 4. The transition from 
death to life; ver. 25. a. The redemption, in the 
former half of the verse, b. Conclusion in relation 
to the starting-point of the new life; second half of 
v4r. 25. 

B. —The same development ae transition from the 

law to the Ooepel, from ruin to salvation, 

(Eph. v. 18: “ But all things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light”) a. The holy design of the 
law to discover the root of sin, and with the sense 
of guilt to awaken the sense of death; vers. 7-12.— 
'». The wholesomeness of this complete unmasking 
of sin in its absolute sinfulness ; ver. 18.— c. View 
of the conflict between the spiritual and divine 
characu. r of the law, and the carnal character of the 
sinner; ver. 14.— d. Consciousness of the want of 
clearness and supremacy of understanding; vers. 
15. 16.— e. Consciousness of the want of firmness 
»u< energy of will; vers. 17, 18.— f. Consciousness 
of flie weakness of the nobler sentiments, and the 
juperior power of the lower; vers. 19, 20.— g. The 
consciousness of the chasm between the inner man 
and the outward life; of the rent between the two 
reciprocally contradictory laws ; vers. 21-23. — 
V The fruit of this development: the consummated 


consciousness of the necessity of deliverance; ver. 
24.— i. Deliverance and the new law of life: dear 
distinction between knowledge and flesh; ver. 25. 
The I is distinguished, first from sin in knowledge, 
then in the will, then in the feeling, then in the 
whole consciousness of the inward nature, but finally 
in the inquiring cry for the Redeemer. 

General Preliminart Remarks. —We come first 
of all to the question, In what sense does the Apos¬ 
tle speak in the first person singular ? what does the 
iyu'i mean ? Different views: The expret: ion is a 
fittaoxtjpciTujftoSt sec 1 Cor. iv. 6—that is, the rep¬ 
resentation of one fig*:ro in another. Thus the 
Greek fathers applied the passage to the fall of 
Adam, or of the human race (Tholuck: M By way 
of example, the introduction of man into the para¬ 
disaical condition”).—Others believed the Jewish 
people before and under the law denoted (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Turretin, Wetstein, Reicbe). The view of the 
Socinions and Arminians (Grotius, and others) was a 
modification of this one, that the homine* plerique 
are meant, who, under the legal economy, have sur^ 
rendered themselves to a gross life of sin. But the 
Apostle evidently speaks of a human condition of 
soul, in which the inward conflict of life is very ear¬ 
nest and great; and the language of his own expe¬ 
rience is unmistakable. Even if he spoke of the 
human race in general, or of the Isrselitish people 
in particular, he could not speak of a mere ptreur- 
Xijpart<rp6<; y which would be excluded from the 
organic connection by the Apostle’s theological view 
But since the Apostle uses the most forcible lan¬ 
guage of his own experience, his expression is Idiot 
<y«; (xomt not&a ); that is, he expresses in his expe¬ 
rience a universal human experience of the relation 
of man to the law (Meyer, and others).* For it is 
self-evident that the Apostle could have no occasion 
to describe a special experience concerning himself 
alone. 

But now the second question arises: What Stats 
of the soul has the Apostle portrayed ? Does this 

* [Wordsworth, less correctly, say*: “By the pronoun 
J. the holy Apostle personifies Human Nature, and iden¬ 
tifies it with himself, and save, in his own name and person, 
what be means to be applied to Mankind generally, m theii 
unregenerate state.” This author follows his usual patris¬ 
tic bent, in implying that this is a description, not of Whal 
wot, but might have been Paul’s experience. This seal for 
the honor or “ * he holy Apoetle " is undoubtedly at the a 
pense of bis «i.**erity.—R.l 
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CHAPTER Vll. 7-25. 


uaseage refer to the condition of the unregenerate, 
ir of the regenerate ? 

Vie vw.—1. The unregenerate: The Greek fathers, 
Augustine before his controversy with the Pelagians 
(prop. 44 in Ep. ad Ji m.) ; also Jerome, Abelard 
(to a certain extent), and Thomas Aquinas; then 
Erasmus, Bucer, Muse ulus, Ochino, Faust us Socinus, 
Arminius (on Affelman, see Tholuck, p. 828); the 
Opener school (according to the suggestions of Spe- 
ner); and later exegeticol writers. [Among these, 
Julius Muller, Neander, Nitzsch, Hahn, Tholuck, 
JCrehl, Hengstenberg, Ruckert, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stier, Stuart, Emesti, Messner, Schmid, Lechler, 
Kahnis, and Meyer (most decidedly}. Some of 
these, however, really support the modified view up¬ 
held below (4).—R.]. 

2. The regenerate: Methodius in the Origenianis 
(see Tholuck, p. 836); Augustine in the controversy 
with the Pelagians (on account of vers. 17, 18, 22, 
2ft : Retract. L 28, Ac.); * Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
Bern, the orthodox school; recently Kohlbrugge, 
Dae *\te Kapitel dee Briefee an die Rbmer (1839). 

8. The first section, from vers. 7-18, treats of 
the unregenerate ; vers. 14-25, of the regenerate: 
Philippi [whose careful and thorough discussion 
(Comm., pp. 249-258) is one of the ablest in favor 
of this reference.—R.]. The identity of the subject 
is against this view. Hofmann, Schriftbewei*, L p. 
469 : *• The Apostle does, indeed, speak of his pres¬ 
ent condition, but apart from the moral ability to 
which he had grown in Christ.” According to Mey¬ 
er, this is the earlier Augustinian view (of the unre¬ 
generate) ; but it seems to be scarcely an intelligible 
one. [This view (referring only vers. 14-25 to the 
regenerate) is that of most Scotch expositors (latterly 
Brown, Haldane, Forbes); of Delitzsch (BtU. P*y- 
chol. t pp. 868 ff., 2d ed.), and is ably defended by 
Dr. Hodge. As the current Oalvinistic interpreta¬ 
tion, it requires further consideration. Mention 
must be made also of the modified form of it held 
by Alford.f The arguments jn favor of making the 

• [Tholuck, Stuart (Meyer, Lange, apparently), attrib¬ 
ute the change In Auguntihe’s views to the Pelagian con¬ 
troversy; Dr. Hodge, on the other hand: “to a deeper 
Insight into his own heart, and a more thorough investi¬ 
gation of the Scriptures.” In the Mxpotilio Quorundam 
Prep. Bp. Rom. Prop. 43 (not the incomplete commentary) 
the earlier view is stated (394). It is repeated in Ad Simp. 
(397), Omf. vii. 21 (100). The Pelagian controversy began 
about 412. It is not until 420 that the other view is pre¬ 
sented ( Qmtra duns Bpistnlas Pel . ad Bonifac.. i. 12). It Is 
repeated in Relraetatione j», i. 28,1.1 (427), and in Contra Jut., 
Vi. 18 (about the same time). The language of Augustine 
is as follows (in Retrac.): qua. postea led is quibusdam divi ri¬ 
orum traclaloribus eloquiorum , quartan me move ret avctoritas. 
contidsravi diligent)us et vidi etiam de ipso aposto'o posse 
in’dlini quod au n (ver. 14); “ quod in eis hbris quos contra 
Pelumonos nuper scripsi , quantum pofui difigenter ostendt .” 
The tone of the whole section is polemic. This fact, in con¬ 
nection with the dates above given, shows that the prob¬ 
abilities are strongly in favor of die vlnw of 8tuurt. A 
general change may have been going on, bnt, as regards 
this passage, the change seems due to the exigencies of the 
eontroveisy. Comp. Mignc's edition August ini Opera, i. 
620, i ? i 2071, Ac.; also Schaff, History of the Christian 
Ohu’ch. iii. pp. 988 if.—R.) 

t (This view is «s follows: From vers. 7-13 is historical, 
mraal self under the convictions of sin in the tmnsition 
state. Ver. 14 is still of the carnal self, but Paul, in pass¬ 
ing forward, transfers himself Into his prestmt position by 
the change of tense. Speaking in this tense, he begins to 
tell -jf the motions of the will toward God (ver. 15, which is 
true only of the regenerate). Then an apparent verbal con- 
fusion arises, the ego having a wider meaning in ver. 17 
than in ver. 18, Ac. After ver. 20. the subject is the actual 
then existing complex self of Paul in his state of conflict 
This view m more easily justified by the exegesis of sepa¬ 
rate verses than that of Dir Hodge, yet the “ confusion” is 
fret*—B.1 
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sharp transition at ver. 14, are as follows, as urged 
by Hodge: (1.) The onus probandi is on the other 
side (on account of the nrst person and present 
tense). (2.) There is not an expression, from the 
beginning to the end of the section, ver. 14-25, 
which the holiest man may not and must not adop* 
(3.) There is much which cannot be asserted by an) 
unrenewed man. (4.) The context is in favor or 
this interpretation. The positions (2) and (8) must 
be discussed in the exegesis of the verses as they 
occur (especially vers. 14, 15, 22). It will be found 
that there Is very great difficulty in applying all the 
terms in their literal sense exclusively to either class. 
Philippi is most earnest in upholding the 3d position 
of Hodge. In regard to (1\ it may be observed, 
that the first person is usea in vers. 7-18, so that 
the change from the past to the present tense alone 
enters into the discussion. Is this change of tents 
sufficient to justify so marked a change in the tub 
ject ? A consistent attempt to define the subject 
throughout on this theory, leads to the “ confhsion,” 
which Alford admits in the view he supports.—The 
context, it may readily be granted, admits of this 
view; for in chaps, v. and vi. the result of justificar 
tion, the actual deliverance from sin, has been 
brought into view, and ver. 6 says: we serve , Ac. 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
vers. 7-13 recur to the ante-Christian, legal position. 
Not until ver. 25 * is there a distinct Christian utter¬ 
ance, while chap. viii. sounds like a new song of tri¬ 
umph. If the Apostle is holding the distinctively 
Christian aspect of the conflict in abeyance, though 
describing the experience of a Christian, in ordei 
that he may give it more force in chap, viii., he is 
doing what is not usual with him as a writer, still 
less with a struggling believer in bis daily experi¬ 
ence. The context, we hold, points most plainly to 
the view given next, and adopted by Dr. Lange.—R.] 
4. The Apostle is not describing a quiescent 
state, but the process in which man is driven from 
the law to Christ, and an unregenerate person be¬ 
comes a regenerate one. So Olshausen : u The state 
under the law cannot coexist with regeneration, and 
without question, therefore—as chap. vii. 24 is to 
express the awakened need of redemption, and ver. 
25 the experience of redemption itself—vers. 14-24 
are to be referred to a position before regeneration, 
and to be understood as a description of the conflict 
within an awakened person. Since, however, the 
Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the aorist, we 
are led to the idea that he does not intend to have 
this state of conflict regarded as concluded with the 
experience of redemption. In the description (vers. 
14-24) itself, also, as will afterwards be more par¬ 
ticularly shown, an advance in the conflict with sin 
is clearly observable; the better / stand out in the 
man, more and more the pleasure in God’s law 
gradually increases. This is the case in a still higher 
degree, as ver. 26 expresses, after the experience of 
the redeeming power of Christ, where the conflict 
with sin is described as for the most part victorious 
on the side of the better part in man. But a battle 
still continues, even after the experience of regen¬ 
eration," Ac.—In all this, the antithesis, under the 
law and being free from the law % does not bear being 
confounded. It only admits of the condition, that 
the Christian must again feel that be is weak, so fat 

* [Forbes defends this view, however, from the parallel 
ism in the latter part of ver. 26.—R1 
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as he f&lls momentarily under the law of the flesh, 
and thereby under the law of death. Even Benge! 
finds in this section a progress, but he does not cor- 
rectiy describe it: Sensim suspirat, connititur , 
enititur ad ] ib.r totem. Inde p ndatim serenior fit 
crath. Bui after the combatant experiences deep 
conriction, ne declines, rather, iuto despair; but 
then this is the way to complete deliverance. ; 

Tholuck properly remarks: “ As the question is 
usually raised, whether the regenerate or the unre¬ 
generate person is spoken of, it produces misunder¬ 
standing so far as the status irregenitorum compre¬ 
hends in itself the very different states of soul of the 
, status exlex camalis and of the status fegaiis ; then, 
how far the relation of Old Testament believers to | 
law and regeneration is regarded differently; and 
finally, how far the idea of regeneration has been a 
self-consciously variable one.” 

[This view is, on the whole, the most satisfactory. 
It admits the conflict after regeneration, but guards 
against the thought that this is a description of dis¬ 
tinctively Christian experience. It is rather that of 
one under the pedagogy of the law u unto Christ,” 
whether for the first time or the hundredth time. It 
is the most hopeful state of the unregenerate man ; 
the least desirable state of the regenerate man. Of 
course, it cannot be admitted that there is a third 
class, a tertium quid, the awakened. This view 
seems to be the one which will harmonize the polem¬ 
ics of the past. Jowett adopts it, Schaflf also, while 
Delitzsch, after advocating (3), says: “ He speaks 
of himself the regenerate— i. e of experiences still 
continuing, aiid not absolutely passed away—but he 
does not speak of himself qud regenerate— i. «., not 
of experiences which he has received by the specifi¬ 
cally New Testament grace of regeneration.” He 
farther admits that such experiences might occur in 
the heathen world, according to Rom. ii. 15. The 
advantages of this view are very numerous. It re- 
lieves the exegesis of a constant constraint, viz., the 
attempt to press the words into harmony with cer¬ 
tain preconceived anthropological positions. It 
agrees best with the context. Its practical value is 
beyond that of any other. See Doctr. Notes. —R.l 

On the literature, see the Introduction. Also 
Tholuck, p. 339, where the explanations of Hun- 
Jus and Aretius may also be found. Winzer, Pro- 
pramm , 1882. A treatise in Knapp, Scripta varii 
argumenii. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

First Paragraph, vers. 7-12. 

Ver. 7. What shall we say then ? [Ti ovv 

a qovftiv; see the note on this expression, iii. 5, 
p 118. Comp, also ix. 80, where the use is differ¬ 
ent.—R.] Intimation that another false conclusion 
must be prevented. Though the Christian be dead 
to the law, it does not follow that the law is not 
holy. But it belongs to a preceding stage of de¬ 
velopment. 

Is the law sin [6 von og an aorta ] ? Ori- 

E in [Jerome]: the lex naturalis. Tholuck: the 
esaic law. Certainly the question is respecting the 
justification of the latter. [Jowett paraphrases: Is 
conscience sin ? —which seems almost an exegetical 
caprice. His reason for it, that the consciousness 
of sin, rather than a question of new moons and 
tiabbalhs. is unde'* "onsideration. betrays an entire 


misapprehension of the ethical purpose of tuc law 
of Moses. It may be admitted that an inferential 
reference to all law can be found hen,*, but the paw 
sage is an account of an historical experience, which 
took place under the Mosaic law.—R.] 

Sin. The usual interpretation: semes of tin 
Metonymically, the operation named, instead of tbt 
cause, as 2 Kings iv. 40; Micab v. 1 : Samaria is ail 
for Jacob. On the other hand, De Wette and Meyet 
say: Is the law sinfal, immoral ? After what pre¬ 
cedes, it may well mean: Is it the real cause of sia 
and, as such, itself sinful ? [Beugel : “ causa pee- 
cati peccaminosa .” voitog itself being abstract, 

that which is predicated of it is abstract also* 
(Alford).—R.J Even this conclusion is repelled by 
the Apostle with abhorrence, nh yivosro. 

Nay, but. The aXXd is taken by some in 
the sense of dXXay* : but certainly. He repels the 
thought that the law is sin, but yet he firmly holds 
that it brought injury (Stuart, Kullner, and others; 
Meyer, Hofmann). Tnoluck, on the other hand 
(with Theodore of Mopsvestia, Abelard, and others), 
sees, in what is here said, the expression of the op¬ 
posite, viz., that the law first brought sin to con¬ 
sciousness. It may be asked whether this alterna¬ 
tive is a real one. If the law be really holy, because 
it has driven sin from its concealment and brought 
it fally to manifestation, then there is no alternative 
here. [This seems decisive against Stuart’s view. 
Meyer (4th ed.) renders a X X a , sondem. The law 
is not sin, but its actual relation to sin is that of dis¬ 
coverer of sin. This is much simpler than Alford’S 
view : 1 say not that , but what / mtan is that. The 
objection that this implies a praise of the law (De 
Wette) is without force. He might well praise it 
as leaning toward ver. 25 ; viii. 1.—R.) 

But it may be asked, in connection with this 
view, How are the words, I had not known sin 
[ r f] v an a q t ia v ov» f y *m r ], to be ex¬ 
plained ? According to Cyril, Winzer, De Wetic, 
Philippi, and Tholuck, this refers to the knowledge 
of sin alone; but, according to Meyer, and others, 
it refers to the becoming acquainted with sin by ex¬ 
perience. Meyer: “The principle of sin in man, 
with which we first become experimentally acquaint¬ 
ed by the law, and which would have remained un- 
known to us without the law, because then it would 
not have become active by the excitement of desires 
for what is forbidden, in opposition to the law.” 
This explanation lays too much stress upon the 
ond point of view. According to chap. v. 20, vi. 15. 
and ver. 8 of this chapter, it is, however, not doubt 
ful that the Apostle has here in mind not only the 
knowledge of sin, but also the excitement of sin. 
But he does not have it in mind as the increase of 
sin in itself, but as the promotion of its manifests 
tion and form for the judgment. 

Except through the law [ft n y vo- 
/toi-]. Olshausen : “ The law in all the forms of 
Its revelation.” Meyer properly rejects this. Al¬ 
though the law further appears as immanent in man, 
yet, ever since the Mosaic law, by which it wa* 
awakened, it has the character of the second, threat¬ 
ening, and deadly law. The moral law of nature, 
ideally conceived, is one with human nature. [The 
citation from the Decalogue, immediately following, 
shows what the reference is.—R.1 

For I had not known evil desire [t»» r« 
yaQ l7T*&t>niar ovn r t S t a * . See Textud 
Note *. Ton confirmatory, not = for examp’e 
On Tf. see Tholuck. Stuart. Winer, p. 404. I* ir 
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tBtnoaUtoble in English; here t sign of close lopi- 
sal connection. On the distinction between the 
verbs, Ben gel says: tyrwr majus est, olda minus. 
Hint potUriu*, cum ettam minor gradue negator, est 
in incremmto . The verb is strengthened also, in 
thn* conditional clause, by the absence of at, which 
would usually be inserted.—R ] We cannot trans¬ 
late this, with Meyer: 44 For I would not have known 
desire,” Ac. This would make the law the producer 
of lust, which is not the Apostle’s meaning. That 
lust was present without the law, he had sufficiently 
asserted in chaps. L and ▼. But now he has become 
acquainted with the corrupting and condemnatory 
character of wicked lust, under the prohibition: 

Thou shalt not covet (Exod. xx. 17), [ Ob* 
On the prohibitory future of the 
law, as quoted in the New Testament, see Winer, p. 
296; Buttmann, N. T. Gramm., p. 221.—R.] As 
this was to him the principal thing in the law, be 
thus first understood the inner character of the law 
and the inward nature of sin ; but thus also was the 
propensity to evil first excited, in the most manifold 
way, by the contradiction in him. The desire was 
now to him universally and decisively the principal 
and decisive thing. The first view of the inner life, 
or of the interior of life, had now occurred. Tho- 
luck remarks, that Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
regarded the concupiscentia as the generate peccatum 
from which all the others proceeded; but he ob¬ 
serves, on the contrary, that the r i in the sentence 
suggests rather a subordinate relation. But is the 
jj 6 t * v subordinated or separated in relation to the 
whole sentence ? For I never once understood the 
meaning of wicked lust without the law. 

To what period of Paul’s life does this belong ? 
To the time of his childhood (Origen); or of his 
Pharisaical blindness (“ the elder Lutheran and Re¬ 
formed exegesis down to Carpzov”)? Tholuck 
gives reasons for the latter. According to Matt, v., 
Pharisaism was narrowed to the act. He cites per¬ 
tinent expressions of Kimchi, and other Jewish 
writers (see also the note, p. 852}. In Jarchi, the 
explanation of the Tenth Commandment is wanting; 
in Aben Ezra there is a dwarfish construction. But 
then he raises the objection, that a person like Paul 
must have earlier come to a knowledge of the sin- 
frilness of the int&vpia. But the knowledge of the 
sinfulness of the im&vpia has its first awakening 
significance, when wicked lust is recognized as the 
root of supposed good works, and thereby leads to a 
revolution of the old views on good works them¬ 
selves. Even the fanatic rejects not only wicked 
works in themselves, but also their root—wicked 
Jeares. But he defines wicked desires and good 
affections according to evil and good works, while 
the awakened one begins to proceed from the judg¬ 
ment on inward affections, and afterwards to define 
the works. Therefore we cannot say, that oh* 
Xyrtnr and ov* i}d**v stand here merely hypo¬ 
thetically ; the question as to the subject of this de¬ 
claration must be raised first in ver. 9 (Tholuck). 
Vers. 7 and 9 denote the same experience througn 
which Paul, as the representative of all true con¬ 
testants, passed under the law: ver. 7 on the side 
of the perception of sin, ver. 9 on the side of the 
•xcitemeut of sin. 

Ver. 8. But sin. The 6i is, indeed, “ con- 
finuative ” (Meyer), [not adversative (Webster and 
Wilkinson).—R.], yet not in reference to the his¬ 
tory of the development of the sinful experience, 
but so fa** as its second stage is given.— Sin, rj 


d ctqxla; that is, sin inwardly present as pecca 
bility; the im&v/iia, as it was just shown to be sin 
[The principle of sin in man, as in ver. 7. To admit 
a personification, as held by Fritzsche and Stuart.* if 
unnecessary; to refer it to actual sin (Reiche), it 
contrary to the context. Comp. Olshausen, Koppe. 
Philippi, Hodge.—R.] 

Taking occasion [aq> o q n r t v 6k Xafiov 
ffo]. The wpoynri denotes the external impulse 
or occasion, in opposition to the inner. [Not merelj 
opportunity ; 44 it indicates the tarnishing the mate 
rial and ground of attack, the wherewith and whence 
to attack’’ (Alford). Its position is emphatic, though 
the whole phrase is probably thus rendered promi¬ 
nent.—R.1 The Xappdrnr'm Xapovo a, as free, 
moral activity, must be made emphatic here. There¬ 
fore Reiche says, incorrectly: it received occasion. 

By the commandment wrought in me 
[d*a tijq IrroXrjq xattjqydoaxo ir kpoiX 
The 6*a r irtoX. must be connected with 
* attjqy. (Ruckert, Tholuck, Meyer), and not with 
Xafi. (Luther, Olshausen, Tholuck).f 
The sentence contains the declaration how sin took 
an occasion for itself. It operated just by the com¬ 
mandment [the single precept referred to ver. 7], 
since it regarded the categorical commandment 
as a hostile power, and struggled and rebelled 
against it. 

The immediate design of the commandment in 
itself was the subjection of the sinner; but the pros¬ 
pective result was the rising of sin, and this result 
should bring sin clearly to the light in order to ca¬ 
pacitate the sinner for deliverance. Meyer says 
ambiguously: 44 Concupiscence is also without law in 
man, but yet it is not concupiscence for what is for- 
bidden.” Certainly the positive prohibition first ap¬ 
pears with the law; but the variance of the sinner 
with the inner law of life is already perfectly pres¬ 
ent. But now refractoriness toward the positive 
command makes its appearance, and enhances and 
consummates sin. 

All maimer of evil desire [ndaar in*- 
& v n *«*]. The Im&vfiia was already present; 
but it now first unfolded and extended itself to the 
contrast. Zwingli, and others, interpret this as the 
knowledge of lust; Luther, Calovius, Philippi, and 
others, interpret it properly as the excitement of lust. 
Tholuck: 44 According to ver. 11, sin deceives, as if 
exhibited in the history of the fall of man ; to man ' 
every thing forbidden appears as a desirable bless¬ 
ing; but yet, as it is forbidden, he feels that his 
freedom is limited, and now bis lust rages more vio¬ 
lently, like the waves against the dyke; ” see 1 Cor. 
xv. 46. [Philippi well says of this : 44 An immova¬ 
bly certain psychological fact, which man can more 
easily reason away and dispute away, than do 
away." J-R.] 

* [Stuart makes Apmprlm. here almost = tyu <r«p«ucf« 
(ver. 14 ff.). If an equivalent is neoessary, <rapf is a 
preferable one. For rail, almost fanciful, notes on the 
presumed personification, see Wordsworth in /oco.—R.] 

t [The proof of this connection is, that Std is never 
joined with Xa+fi. (!c is usual); that vers. 11, IS seem 
to require it.—R.] 

t [The following citations from the classics suppert tbs 
universality of the principle set foHh in this verse (oomp. 
Prov. ix. 171: 

Onto (Livy xxxiv. 4) : Nolitt eodem loco existimare. 
Quirites,futuram rem , quo fuU , antequam lex cU hoc ftr • 
letur. _ Et hominem improbum non accusare tutuis est. qmm 
absolvij et luxuria non mota Merabilior esset , quam erit nunc 
ipris vtnculis. sicutfcra beetia irritata , deinde mint. Sen* 
eoa (de Clementia . i. 23) : Porricidm cum lege cap‘.runt, e 
illit /acinus pesna monslravit. Horace (Cirm., j. 31 : 
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For without the law sin is dead [/«(>*«»• 
yap *0/u<o v dfiaq t ia vexed. A general 
proposition, hence, with the verb omitted. Bexa 
and Reiche incorrectly supply iJ* ; so E. V., was . 
It will readily be understood that * t x p d is not 
used in an absolute, but relative sense, = nopera- 
iive (or unobserved, if the reference be limited to 
the knowledge of sin). Against this the antithesis 
of the following verse may be urged.—R.] Meyer, 
incorrectly: 44 not actively , because that is wanting 
whereby it can take occasion to be active.” Rather, 
■in cannot mature in its root; it cannot come to 
naodficuTu;. Man has, to a certain extent, laid him¬ 
self to rest with it upon a lower bestial stage, which 
is apparently nature; the commandment first mani¬ 
fests the demoniacal contradiction of this stage, the 
actual as well as the formal contradiction to God and 
what is divine (see chap. viii. 8). It is incorrect to 
limit the statement, with Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
others, to knowledge —it was not known ; or, with 
Calovius, to the conscience (terrores consciences) ■ 
or, finally, to limit the idea to the sphere of desire 
(Tholuck). It has not yet acquired its most real, 
false life, in the naoufiaau;. Reference must here 
be made to the antithesis: Sin was dead , and I was 
alive. [The clauses, however, are not strictly anti¬ 
thetical—R.] 

Ver. 9. Now I was alive without the law 
onoe [ i y w d a I £ « * / o> p * s vo/so v nor i. 
Far (E. V.) is incorrect; Si must then be rendered 
b ut or now (i. a, moreover), as it is taken to be 
adversative or continuative. The latter is to be pre¬ 
ferred, on the ground that this clause continues a 
description of the state without the law, while the 
real antithesis occurs in the following clause, for 
which the particle but should be reserved.—R.] In 
order to define the sense, we must apply the twofold 
antithesis. Paul could only have lived first in the 
Bense in which sin was dead in him, and also be dead 
in the sense in which sin was alive in him. 

I was alive. The / must be emphasized: 
* 4 the whole expression is pregnant (Reiche, on the 
contrary, merely //v) ”. 

Explanations: 1. Videbar mihi vivere (Augus¬ 
tine, Erasmus [Barnes], and others). 

2. Securns eram (Melanchthon, Calvin, Bengel 
[Hodge], and others), I lived securely as a Pharisee. 

8. Meyer says, to the contrary: “ Paul means 
the life of childlike innocence which is free from 
death (ver. 10), (comp. Winzer, p. 11 ; Umbreit in 
the Studien und Kritiken , 1851, p. 687 f.), where 
(as this condition of life, analogous to the paradisa¬ 
ical state of our first parents, was the cheerful ray 
of his earliest recollection) the law had not yet come 
to knowledge, the moral spontaneity had not yet 
occurred, and therefore the principle of sin was still 
in the slumber of death. This is certainly a statu* 
securitatis , but not an immoral one.” * Tholuck re- 

Audax omnia perpeti 

fans Humana ruit per vetilum ntfas. 

Ovid (Amoi 2, 19, 3) : Quod licet ingratum est, quod non 
ieel acrius urit; (3, 4) Nitimur in veiitum semper cupi - 
mt itqur negata. 

To this may well be added the remark of Goethe (in a 
tetter to Ii&vater): Lh mdch'e das Element tooraus dss 
Men sc hen Sele gebVdet id und worin sie lebt , tin Frgftuer 
nennen , w orin aUe hbtlisehen und himmtischen Krdfte durch~ 
einande gehm und wirken (I might call the element, out 
•f which the soul of man is formed and in which it lives, a 
purgatory, in which all hellish and heavenly powers con¬ 
fusedly walk and work).—R.] 

* [The legitimate result of this interpretation is Jowett’s 
position: “The state which the Apostle describee is in 


minds us of the fact, that the Jewish child was not 
subject to the law until his thirteenth year; but b« 
accedes (and properly so) to the views of the eldei 
expositors. Paul first perceived the deadly sting of 
the law when be was forbidden to lust. The child, 
as a child, has childish devices; 1 Cor. xiii.; hut it 
can here come into consideration only so far its 
religious and moral consciousness began to de>» p. 
But the status securitatis of which the Apostle h* ne 
speaks, first begins where the innocent child’s *Uu J ss 
securitatis ceases. It consists in the sinful life being 
taken, after the course of the world, as natur&lnesa 
instead of unnaturalness. And this can also con* 
tinue under the law, so long as the law is regarded as 
something external, and is referred to mere action. 
The Apostle first dates the true existence of the law 
for man from the understanding of the Then shalt 
not covet. As, therefore, Meyer has above given too 
Augustinian a view of original sinfulness, so he here 
oonstrues it too much on the opposite side. 

In a historical reference, this text, according to 
Rom. v. 18, has especially iu view the period Irom 
Adam to Moses. It has, therefore, even been said 
that Paul here speaks, in the name of his people, of 
the more innocent and pure life of the patriarchs 
and Israelites before the gift of the law (Grotius, 
Lachmann, Fritzsche, and others). Undoubtedly, 
that historical stage is included; yet here the psy¬ 
chological point of view predominates: the life of 
the individual up to the understanding of the Mosaic 
expression, Thou shalt not covet. The law also 
poiuts, by the ovx itn&., beyond itself; as the sac¬ 
rificial offering, Ac. 

Xow I was alive. This means, according to Mey¬ 
er, 44 Man, during the state of death ( Todtxew) of 
the principle of rin, was not yet subject to eternal 
death. Certainly he became subject to physical 
death by the sin of Adam.” We have already re- 
futed this distinction. The condemned are first 
actually subject to death at the final judgment; in 
principle , the children of Adam are subject to it; 
but the living man, of whom Paul here speaks, had 
not yet fallen into it, in the personal consciousness 
of guilt aud the personal entanglement in the nayd- 
pattni. 

But when the commandment came [ / / - 

& o v a ij q If i t tjs ivroXtjq. The specific com¬ 
mand, not the whole law. Came —i. e., was brought 
home to me.—At this point the older Lutheran and 
Calvinistic expositors found a reference to the con¬ 
viction of sin immediately preceding conversion. 
But the use of ivrolij is against this, as well as the 
drift of the whole passage. A writer, so loving in 
his repetition of the name of Christ, and in direct ref¬ 
erence to the work of Christ, would not have left 
such a meaning obscure. Comp. Philippi on the 
psychological objections.—R.] When its inward 
character became known. This certainly has an his- 


pome degree ideal and imaginary.*’ There ia no each thnr 
of innocence, but rather a time of security, “before the 
deeper energies of the moral nature are aroused.** All that 
period, in the individual oonsdoosnees, as well as «eoondn» 
rily in the historical development of redemption, is referred 
to by wori . Granting, as a fiiir exegesis of the whole oob> 
text compels us to do, that the termination of this period 
was not at the entrance of Christian knowledge of the law. 
we may well include the thought urged so strongly by Prof 
8tuart: “ Before an individual has a distinct and vivid per¬ 
ception of the nature and spirituality and extent of th« 
Divine law, he is less active and desperate in his sin and 
guilt than after he oomes to such a knowledge.*’ The vie* 
of vers. 7, 8, as including excitement of sin, ormwits os b 
advance t* ibis position.--R.J 
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ftoric&l application to the gift of the Mosaic law 
(Reiche, Fritzsche), but a psychological application 
to the designated moments of introspection. 

Sin sprang into life [tj d n ay x i a a r i t ij • 
Ctrl The explanation ot the dviLtjatv, re¬ 
viled (u: RQckert, De Wette, and others. Tho- 
luck: * 44 The dvd stands, as elsewhere in com¬ 
pound words, in the strengthened meaning of «tir- 
tum ; oomp. avapXlnw in John ix. 11,** Ac.), is 
opposed by Meyer, in accordance with the elder ex¬ 
positors, and by Bengel and Philippi Bengel makes 
this explanation: sicut vixerat , cxtn per Adawvm 
intranet in mundum. Certainly the a n a p t i a 
became perfectly alive first in Adam as natqdpaat^ 
and then as such r*xpd, until the gift of the Mosaic 
aw again brought it to life. But this is also repeat¬ 
ed psychologically in the individual so far as the 
Adamic na^ddcuru; is psychologically reflected more 
or less strongly in his first offences; thus an indi¬ 
vidual Xaftfi. of the fall takes place, but then, until 
the awakening light of the law penetrates the 'con¬ 
science, a false state of nature enters, connected 
with an active sense of life. [Here, too, must be 
included both the knowledge of and excitement to 
•in.—R.]—Some Codd. read £070, because the ex¬ 
pression orator did not occur in the classical Greek 
and in the Septuagint. Origen thought there was 
here a reminder of a pre-terrestrial fall. Cooceius 1 
evi dentins apparuit. 

And I died [iyw Si anl&avor]. In the 
same sense as sin became alive, did the sinner die. 
That is, with the sense of conscious [and increasing] 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death has made its 
appearance. Meyer makes an inadequate distinction 
here: 44 We must understand neither physical nor 
spiritual death (Semler, Bohme, Riickert, and oth¬ 
ers), but eternal death, as the antithesis, tit; tinny, 
requires.** The sense of the penalty of death makes 
no distinction of this kind. [The aorist points to a 
definite occurrence. He entered into a certain spirit¬ 
ual state, which he calls death. Calvin: More pec - 
cati vita eet hominis / sursum vita peccati more homi~ 
fit*.—R.] 

Ver. JO. And the commandment, which 
was unto life, the same was found by me to 
be unto death [xa* thqid tj not ivroX jjj 

}j tit; ttnyy, avr tj tiq & a vaxov. Kai 
Introduces the verse as an epexegesis of died , with 
the addition of a new circumstance (Stuart).—R.] 
Supply o»Wa before unto life. In what sense was 
the commandment thus found ? The commandment 
aas certainly promised life to the one observing the 
law; Lev. xviii. 5; Deut. v. 83; Matt. xix. 17. It 
is, however, easily misunderstood when there is such 
a general explanation as this : 44 the promise of life 
was connected with the observance of tin* Mosaic 
commandments ” (Meyer). The sense is rather Irom 
the beginning, that the kind of promise is condi¬ 
tional on the kind of observance. External obedi¬ 
ence has also only an external promise, or a promise 
of what is external (Exod. xx. 12). But this is, for 
the pious, only the figure of a higher obedience and 
promise. The self-righteous man, on the other hand, 
made a snare for himself out of that promise. Now, 
m the highest sense, life according to the law of the 
Bpirit— that is, in faith (which is the end of the law) 

re s ul ts in the £007 alow to*;. Only the transition 

# fSo Stuart: “ to gather new life , to show additional 
vigor, not merely a renewal of life which had before ex¬ 
ited.” On the lexical objection* to this view, see Philippi 
W loeo. —R.1 


from death to life lies between the two. It is jutf 
the most intense effort to fulfil the law that results 
in death. This is a circumstance which seems t# 
contradict the tie ttorjr, and yet it does not contnt 
diet it, but is quite in harmony with it. 

The same. We hold that, according to th« 
sense, we must read avxij (with Lachmtuin, D* 
Wette, Philippi), and not a v x tj, with Meyer an«* 
Tiscbendorf [Alford, Tregelles]. For the law bii 
only temporarily become transformed, as the same 
law of life, into a law of death; it has not penna> 
nently become a law of death.* 

Ver. 11. £or sin, Ac. [ r, yaq an notice, 
x.t.A. The y a (j introduces an explanation of ver. 
10. The first words are similar to ver. 8, bu 
a/ta^Tta here stands emphatically first. The 
position of Std xtjt; irro/.rjs is also slightly emphatic. 
—R.] Not the commandment in itself has become 
a commandment unto death; sin has rather made it 
thus. How far ? Sin took occasion, or made itseli 
an occasion. That it took it of the commandment, 
is assumed, and is explained by whut follows. The 
following sou Si* alnffa Ac., favors the connection 
of the St a xtjt; iyxoXtjq with i$ij n dx tj<r « 
n t , deceived me. It first made the command¬ 
ment * provocation , and then a means of conden> na¬ 
tion. Thus what applies to Satan, that he was first 
man*s temp er , and then bis accuser , applies likewise 
to sin. This passage calls to mind the serpent in 
Paradise, as 2 Cor. xi. 8. But in what did the de¬ 
ception of sin consist ? Philippi: 44 Since sin made 
me pervert the law, in wliich I thought that I had a 
guide to righteousness, into a means for the promo¬ 
tion of unnghteousness.” f Not clear. It deceived 
me, in that it represented the law to me as a limit 
which seemed to separate me from my happiness. 
Behind that limit it charmed me to transgression by 
a phantom of happiness. Accordingly, it is not 
satisfactory to explain the following clause: And 
by it slew me [ x a 1 Si* a vxfjs an l* r if 
v#y], thus: sin gave me over to the law, so that it 
slew me. In this respect sin rather falsified thi law, 
since it represented to me my well-merited death as 
irremediable, or my judge as my enemy (see Gen 
iii.; Heb. il 15; 1 John iii. 20). [“ Brought m* 

into the state of sin and misery” already referred to 
in ver. 10. The allusion to the temptation is to 
be admitted here also.—R.1 Tholuck: 44 Decision 
of Simeon Ben Lachish: The wicked nature of 
man rises every day against him, and seeks to slay 
him (Vitringa, Observ. Sacr ., il 699); also by the 
ynn is denoted the angel of death.** 

Ver/12. So that the law is holy, Ac. [wart 
6 yiv rojiot; ay tot;, x.r.X. The mots in¬ 
troduces the result of the whole discussion, vers 

* [It is more difficult than important to decide thi* 
point. Avnt, hire, this; abri, ip*a, the same. The former, 
though Dot in itself so emphatic, here takes the preceding 
subject, this vert/ commandment, giving it a tragical force 
(«o Meyer and Philippi, whom Lange oites In favor of the 
other ■new). The analogy of vers. 15, 16, 19, 20 (tovto) u 
against Lange's preference.—R.1 

t [80 Hodge: “The reference Is not to the promised 
joys of sin, which always mook the expectation and dis¬ 
appoint the hopes, but rather to the utter failure of th* 
law to d«» whnt he expected from it.” This view consist* 
with the assumption, that the point in experience her* 
reached is one necessarily and immediately preceding con¬ 
version. Hr. Hodge does not thus assume, yt. he appeals 
to Christian experience in confirmation. If the excitement 
to sin be allowed throughout these verses, the other inter¬ 
pretation, adopted by Hr. Lange. >1 preferable. Comp., 
however, a beautiful setting forth or the first view ix 
Neander, Pfianxung, ii. 681 (quoted in Tholuck).—R.1 
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7-11. It is not = ergo, yet of a more general con¬ 
clusive character. To /ter, the corresponding di 
is wantin'. The antithesis we should expect, ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, is: but tin brought me to death 
through the law, which was good in itself. This is 
the thought of ver. 13 ; but as the form is changed, 
di does not appear.—R.1 Not only innocent (Tho- 
luck), but also absolutely separated from, and op¬ 
posed to, sin. And this applies not only to the law 
in general, but also to its explanation in the single 
i-ouimandment. 

[And the commandment holy and just and 
good, xai £ ivroXij ayia xai ddxaia xai 
ay a fry.] The commandment is first holy in its 
origin as God’s commandment; secondly, just, as 
the individual determination of the law of the sys¬ 
tem of righteousness (Meyer: * “ rightly constituted, 
just as it should be”); and good —that is, not in the 
vague sense of excellent (Meyer, Philippi, and oth¬ 
ers), but according to the idea of what is good: 
beneficial promotion of life in itself, in spite of its 
working of death in me; indeed, even by its work¬ 
ing of death. The term good refers to the blessed 
result of divine sorrow, and to the gospel.f The 
elaborate apology for the commandment is certainly 
(according to Meyer) occasioned by the fret that the 
irtoXy has been described as precisely the object of 
•in, in ver. 7 

8aooai> Paragraph (ter. 13). 

The Law in relation to the Sinner. 

Ver. 13. Did then that which was good 
beoome death unto me? [To o vv ayafror 
luoi dyivrro frararoq; See Textual Note *.J 
Tholuck: 44 The pfr in ver. 12 prepared for the an¬ 
tithesis i} apautia, x.r.X. Yet the Apostle 

again presents his thoughts in the form of a refuta¬ 
tion of an antagonistic consequence. The dyafrov 
should lead us to expect only wholesome fruits.” 
Undoubtedly, the expression ayafry (ver. 12) is the 
new problem now to be solved. It was not so much 
to be wondered at that the commandment, as holy 
and just, brought death ; but it was an enigma that 
it, as ayafry, should bring forth death. The expla¬ 
nation of this enigma will also show how the law 
has brought about the great change: Through Death 
to Life ! Wus that which is good, of itself and im¬ 
mediately, made death unto me ? This conclusion, 
again, is to be repelled by Let it not be ! py 
yivotro. 

But sin [adda / t/ia^rta (supply ipoi 
iyhtro fravarof). So an modern commentators. 
—R.] Namely, that was made death unto me. 
“The construction of Luther, Heuraann, Carpzov, 

, is totally wrong: aXXa ft apagria tba rov 
ayafror pos xarroya^apivy (yv) Zavarov, iva 
gavfl apagria ” (Meyer); so also the Vulgate. 

That it might appear sin [lira *>avfj 
du aorta. The l'va is telic; <pc tvij, be shown 
to be (Alford). This second a/ia^ria is a predi¬ 
cate ; anarthrous, therefore, and also as denoting 

* [1 bis is a mistake. The quotation is from Philippi. 
Meyer uayi: “ right, with roxpect to its requirement, which 
aorreeponcu sxa 'tly with holiness.’*—R, j 

t (Bengyl is exoellvnt: <S tricter, justa, bona, rations 
muter efficients, for mm, finis. His second view is lees ex¬ 
act : vesptclu officiorum erga Drum, resprctu pntximi, rr- 
opectu natural in re. Comp. Cnlovius (in Tholuck and Phi- 
Ippi), and Th*>doret (in Alford).—R.| 


character.—R.1 This was therefore the moet ii dm 
diate design or the law: Sin should appear as all 
(Eph. v. 13 ; Gen. iii.: Adam, where art thou ?). 

[Working death to me, by that which Ic 
good, <K a r or dyafrov ft os xartgy a to- 
u iv ft Zavarov.] The idea of perfectly die* 
closed sin is just this; that it works death by the 
misconstruction and abuse of what is good. Thai 
the law is first made to serve as a provocation to tin 
unto death ; second, the gospel is made a savor of 
death; and third, the truth is made a mighty anti* 
Christian lie (2 Thess. ii. 11). Tholuck: 44 The na¬ 
ture of sin should thereby become manifest, that it 
should appear as something which makes use of 
what is even good as a means of ruin, and in this 
manner the commandment should become a means 
of exhibiting sin in all the more hideous light.” 
Scholium of Matthseus: 44 lira alny iartyv dX*y$n, 
iva 6/.y r ijt iainryq rnxgiav Lexa/ri/'i].” In addi¬ 
tion to this, these pertinent words: “'/» fact, as ii 
is the sovereign right at good to overm e evil result* 
for goody so is it th$ curse of sin to pervert the 
effects of what is good to evil. Thus an emphasis 
rests on the did xov a y a fr o r , for which rea¬ 
son it comes first. 

Meyer correctly uiges, against Reiche, that this 

1 va is telic, in opposition to the ecbatic view. Death 
was already present before the law, but gin completed 
it by the law; x ar * g y ato p ivy . The law is 
not sin; sin disclosed itself completely as sin in 
making what is good a means of eviL 

That ain through the commandment might 
beoome exceedingly sinful [iva yivyxa* 
xad’ V7t tgfioXyv dpag xotX6<; y apagxia 
dia xrjq ivx o Xyq. Parallel clause to the last, of 
increased force: 44 Observe the pithy, sharp, vividly 
compressed sketch of the dark figure ” (Meyer).—R.] 
Kafr* vntgpoXyv. Frequently used by Paul; 

2 Cor. i. 8 ; iv. 17 ; Gal. L 13. The apagx *•» 
appears to be an intimation that sin, as an imaginary 
man, should be driven from real human nature to 
destruction. [The telic force of these clauses is thus 
expanded by Dr. Hodge: 44 Such is the design of the 
law, s*j far as the salvation of sinners is concerned. 
It does not prescribe the conditions of salvation. 
Neither is the law the means of sanctification. It 
cannot make us holy. On the contrary, its opera¬ 
tion is to excite ana exasperate sin—to render its 
power more dreadful and destructive.”—R.] 

[Excursus on Biblioo-Pstcholooical Terms.— 
The exact significance of the terms <rdg$ and 
nvtvpa, as used so frequently by the Apostle in 
this and the eighth chapters, requires careful consid¬ 
eration at this point. But such a discussion roust 
necessarily be preceded by some remarks on the 
words, (Toifia, tyv/n, nvtvpa , body, soul, and 
spirit, as used by Paul in a strictly anthropological 
sense. 

I. 2 w u a , Body. This term is readily under* 
stood as generally used in the New Testament. Still 
it refers, strictly speaking, to the bodily organism, 
and has a psychological meaning almost = sense 
the sensational part of man’s nature. As distin 
guished from adg$ (in its physiological sense), it 
means the organism, of which oagz is the material 
substance. fKgea*,- differs from trug$, in not in¬ 
cluding the idea of an organism.) That aoipa must 
not be restricted to the material body, irrespective 
of its organism and vital union with the immaterial 
part of man's nature, is evideut from the numeroui 
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passages (Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. vii 27; Eph. i. 23; 
CoL L 18, Ao.), wheie the Church is called' the body 
of Christ. This expression would convey little mean¬ 
ing, if bad not this psychological sense. No 
difficulty arises in regard to this term, except in the 
interpretation of a few passages which seem to imply 
an ethieal sense; e. <7., Rom. vi 6 (q. v.); vii. 24 ; 
viii. 10, 13; Col. ii. 11. It must be remarked, that 
h most of these the ethical force really belongs to 
tome attributive word, aoiga being in itself indiffer¬ 
ent. We may explain most of these cases by giving 
the word a figurative sense, the organism of sin 
(Rom. vi. 6; vii. 24; Col. it 11), analogous t6 the 
old man ; or by admitting a reference to the body as 
the chief organ of the manifestation of sin. The 
term ptilti, members (which is usually associated 
with ooi^a, rather than with because the idea 

of an organism is more prominent in the former 
term), must be interpreted accordingly (see Col. iii. 
6; Bibelwerk , p. 64, Amer. ed.). In any case, the 
thought that the body is the chief source and seat 
of sin, must be rejected as unscriptural, uupauline, 
and untrue. We must also avoid a dualist ic sunder¬ 
ing of the material and immaterial in man's nature. 

IL Wv/jt Soul. This term is from 
to breathe, to blow, and, like CB3, its Hebrew 
equivalent, originally means animal life (see the New 
Testament usage, especially in the Gospels), but, like 
the Hebrew word, it also is frequently referred to 
the whole immaterial part of man's nature, in dis¬ 
tinction from oo>/ta. By synecdoche, it is put for 
the whole man, in enumeration (Acts ii. 41: about 
three thousand souls), and in the phrase, naaa 
tyv/ri, e>'*ry soul. As the word occurs but four 
times in the Epistle to the Romans—twice in the 
sense of life , and twice in the phrase, every soul¬ 
'll would not be necessary to discuss it further, did 
not the precise meaning of nvtvga depend upon a 
further discrimination. Twice in the New Testament 
(1 These, v. 28; Heb. iv. 12^ the word is distin¬ 
guished from nvtvfia. As both passages may be re¬ 
garded as Pauline, the one occurring in his earliest 
written Epistle, and the other in an Epistle of much 
later date, which is Pauline, even if not written by 
Paul, the question of a Pauline trichotomy cannot 
be avoided. The fuller discussion will be found 
under nr*vnay below, but here we must define H'vytj 
more closely. Although it is true that the term does 
mean the animal soul , it is very doubtful whether it 
means simply this in the two passages above referred 
to. If “ animal soul” be restricted to the principle of 
life, then in such a connection, should include 

this; and a wish that the principle of life be “ pre- 
lerved blameless,” is singular, to say the least. If, 
lowever, “animal soul” be taken to include more than 
this—viz., what we share with the brutes—then it is 
highly probable that this largely includes the intel¬ 
lectual part of our nature, and must then be 

= the seat of the Understanding, in distinction from 
the Reason. That some wide sense is involved, is 
evident both from 1 Cor. xv. 45, “ the first Adam 
was made a living soul,” and from 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
where the adjective yvytxoq undoubtedly includes 
the intellectual part of man's nature. In both these 
eases the antithesis is nrevna in the ethical sense ; 
hence the greater necessity for enlarging the idea of 
yigrij.* Pusng over many distinctions which have 

* r Akin to the view under discussion is that of Gdschel: 
“that the soul proceeds at onoe from body and spirit to 
Unite the two ” This oontradicts, or, at least, con fusee the 


been made, we consider the view of Olshausen, whfl 
makes yi the centre of our personality, the oattl* 
field of the flesh and human spirit. In this view, 
also, octyl and awga are almost identical, though 
he admits that, in the unrenewed man, the id 
under the dominion of the odyl. It excludes th# 
vois from the yv/j, making it the organ of act vitj 
for the human spirit. This view still restricts wwi 
too much, even admitting the trichotomy.* Ji con 
fuses psychological and ethical terms. It leans 
toward the error which makes the body the louroe 
of sin, while, on the other hand, it excludes the 
human spirit from the dominion of sin (and its 
organ, the vofc). It cannot be justified by Paul’s 
language, for tne very passages which ii dicate a 
trichotomy imply the sinfulness of the human spirit, 
while it is altogether unpauline, as already remarked, 
to refer sin to the body as iis source. The use of 
the word vi'/txo?, as quoted above, is equally op- 
posed to this view, which probably grows out of the 
attempt to find in yvyij and nvtvn a, terms analo¬ 
gous to the Understanding and Reason. We there* 
fore object to this view, and claim a still wider sense 
for yvyij. How much can be claimed for it, will 
appear from what follows. 

III. Ilvivua, Spirit. This term, from nvhoy 
to blow, to breathe, means (like the Hebrew ) 
breathy then windy then amma, lastly animuty spirity 
in all the various meanings we give that word. It 
must first be discussed in its strictly psychological 
meaning. 

A. Besides the secondary meaning, temper y die- 
posUiony it is used by most of the'New Testament 
writers to denote man’s immaterial nature, including, 
together with ooifia (Rom. viii. 10 ; 1 Cor. vi. 20 ; 
vii. 84), and also with oayl (2 Cor. vii. 1; CoL ii. 
5), the whole man. In the phrase, “gave up the 
gnost,” it is doubtful whether it means the whole 
immaterial nature, or simply life; in Luke xxiil 
46 ; Acts vii. 69, the former seems to be the mean¬ 
ing. But there are a number of passages where tb*» 
exact signification turns on the previous question: 
Do the Scriptures assume or teach a trichotomy in 
human nature?—that man is a unity made up of 
body, soul, and spirit ? It is essential to the proper 
understanding of chaps, vii and viii. that this ques¬ 
tion be discussed, f 

1. First of all, it must be admitted as a fact that 
the Scriptures recognize the dualism of spirit and 
matter, and that man is both material and immaterial, 
without any tertium quidy which is neither material nor 
immaterial. The presumption, then, is against the 
trichotomy, so far as it would ignore this fact. The 
presumption is also against any view which classes 
soul under the material part of the complex nature, 
since both soul and spirit are used to include the 
whole immaterial part of man. 

On the other hand, Plato and Aristotle undoubt 


immateriality of the soul, and make* a living body ante 
oedent thereto. Hegclianinn regards the soul an only the 
band that conned* body and spirit.—R.] 

* [Against so limited a view of see Tlioluck, jn 

302, who includes under It the rovt and «<rw artptmnt. 
Comp. Irenteus, c. Imre*., v. 804.—R.] 

t [On the trichotomy, see Dolitzsch, Bibl. P*ych., pp. 
84-98; Olshausen, Romans, pp. 271, 272, 2d ed.; Dt naturm 
hum. trichoiomiay &c., Opuscc. Th*ol., Berlin, 1884, pp. 143 
ft .; Mewmer, Die Lehre des Jpos’rt, Leipsig, 1866, p. 207 < 
Bishop EUicott, Sermon on the Destiny qf the Creature; 
Notes on 1 Thee®, v. 23; Lange's Comm, on Genesis, pp. 311 
f. r 285 t ; Tholuck, Romans , pp. 288-302; J. B. Heard, Tri¬ 
partite Nature oj Man , 2d ea., Edinb., 1868; lunge. Dor 
matxk, pp. 807, 1243.—R.1 
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edly held that there was a trichotomy (for their 
views, see Delitxsch, p. 98; Eng. ed. p. 218). This 
fact may be used to explain 1 Thess. v. 28 as popu- 
Ur language, but “ we must needs turn to the Holy 
Scriptures, and accept without prejudice what it 
answers to us, be it Platonic or anti-Platonic.” 
Some such view was held by Origen, by the Apolii- 
■arians and semi-Pelagians. All these, like the mod¬ 
em rationalistic notions on the subject, were extenu¬ 
ations of human corruption. Vain speculations on 
the subject are abundant, but this should not be to 
tho prejudice of truth.* 

Turning to 1 Thess. v. 28, we find a distinct as¬ 
sumption of a tripartite nature in man, all the more 
weighty because it is not in didactic form. To say 
that this is merely popular language, does not meet 
the case. For, while it may be said that Paul does 
not profess to teach metaphysics, the question then 
recurs: Was the popular language of that day cor¬ 
rect, or that of another a^e ? Besides, it is a haxard- 
ous method of dealing with a writer so uncommonly 
exact, and with a book which concerns itself with 
human salvation. Experience has proven how large¬ 
ly the diffusion and acceptance of biblical truth are 
dependent on correct anthropological views. If we 
believe that Paul chose his words wittingly, much 
more, if we hold them to be inspired, this text, taken 
by itself assumes “ that in the original structure of 
man there is something—yet remaining, needing 
and capable of eanettyealior*— corresponding to the 
three terms, body, sou/, and epirit^ f The same is 
implied in Heb. iv. 12. 

Leaving these passages, we find little else in the 
New Testament to support this view. Of course, 
when accepted, it must modify to some extent the 
signification given to these terms in other places; 
but there is no other passage in the New Testament 
which could be relied on to prove the trichotomy 
were these absent. Hence we infer that the distinc¬ 
tion, if real, is not of such importance as has been 
thought, and cannot be made the basis of the start- ( 
ling propositions whioh human speculation has de¬ 
duced from it. This does not deny that, from other 
sources, the trichotomy may receive important sup¬ 
port ; it refers simply to the place it should take in 
biblical psychology. Judging from the rare allu¬ 
sions to it, the prevailing dichotomic tone of the 
Scriptures, we infer that, while it may be necessary, in 
order to explain these passages, to accept a trichoto¬ 
my, the advantages of so doing are incidental, rather 
than of the first moment.^ 

2. Admitting that there is a tripartite nature in 
man, the main difficulty is a precise definition of 
these three parts. Here the German authors are in 
a very Babel of confusion.' For the sake of clear¬ 
ness, we first of all rqject 

(a.) All views of the human spirit which make 
It the real soul over against a brute soul, termed 
90/17, for the reasons given above under IL 

(6.) All views of the human spirit which make 
it a higher unfaUen part of man’s nature, over 

• [The anthropology of Swedenborg assumes a trinity 
father than a trichotomy, and by bis doctrine of corre¬ 
spondences, epirit seems to lose its real significance.—R.] 
t (It must be noted how this passage assumes (1.), that 
the spirit needs sanctification; (2.) that body and soul are 
also to be preserved for Ood; thus guarding against Pels- 
giaxisn and rationalism on the one hmyi, and asceticism 
and mysticism on the other.—£.] 

U Any argument from the analogy of the Trinity must 
i out ox view, since it oan prove nothing, thoug h it 
fM£ ha pleasing to some minds to traee suoh an analogy. 


against a soul under the power of the #of£. Thin 
whioh is the view of Olshausen, and, with lood i 
fications, of many others, is not borne out by the 
anthropology of Scripture ; is oontradicted by the 
very passages which alone can establish a trichoto¬ 
my, and is in the very face of 2 Cor. vii. 1, whan 
“ filthiness,” /toJUxr^ot, defilement, stain, is attrib* 
uted to the human spirit. Did such an trofhlka 
e wr/V, in any sense, exist in man, we might expect 
that term to be used in this chapter instead of wot* 
and 6 Bam arfyen roc, whatever the reference may 
be. Jut Miiller (i. p. 460) well remarks: u flvtvpa 
in this anthropological sense is itself exposed to pol¬ 
lution (2 Cor. vii. 1), and needs sanctification and 
cleansing just as and ooiua (1 Thess. v. 28; 
1 Cor. vii. 84); this spiritual sphere of life is the 
one which, in the work of regeneration, most needs 
to be renewed (Eph. iv. 28, compared with Rom. xiL 
2). The notion that man’s spirit cannot be de¬ 
praved—that it is only limited in its activity from 
without—and that sin is the consequence of this 
limitation, cannot be attributed to the Apostle.” 
This excludes, also, the view of Sohdberlein and 
Hofmann (since given up by him), that the third 
term of the trichotomy is “ the Spirit of God imma¬ 
nent In the soul” 

(c.) But this would also exclude the view of 
Philippi, Schmid (apparently of Tkoluck, Romany 
p. 801), that the third term is the pneumatio nature 
imparted to the believer at regeneration. If it be 
this, how can it need sanctification 1 Besides, this 
involves the theory of regeneration, which makes it 
the imp&rtation of an entirely new nature, not in 
soul and body, but in addition to soul and body ? as 
the third term in me complex being. This view 
cannot satisfactorily explain the trichotomy in 1 
These, v. 23 ; Heb. iv. 12. 

(<L) There remains, then, this view, which meets 
all the requirements of exegesis: that man has a 
body in vital connection with his soul, which lat¬ 
ter term includes all the powers of mind and 
heart, having as their object the world and self 
(hence including rot* and 6 low avd-Qwnoq in this 
chapter). That, besides, he has, in his unity of 
nature, a epirit which is of the same nature as 
the soul, of a higher capacity, yet not separated 
or separable from it This spirit is the capacity 
for God, God-consciousness (Heard); but in man's 
present condition it is dormant, virtually dead in 
its depravity, needing the power of the Holy Spirit 
to renew it After such renewal it becomes epirit 
in the sense intended in the proposition: “ that 
which is born of the Spirit is epirit ” (John iiL 6) 
This seems to be, in substance, the view of Muller, 
Delitzscb, and Heard.* It admits a dichotomy, and 
also a trichotomy; claims that the soul is spiritual 
rather than material; that there is uo gulf between 
soul and spirit; that the human spirit is powerless 
for good, yet that here, where depravity is really 
most terrible, redemption begins. u In consequence 
of sin, the human spirit is absorbed into soul and 

* [Of course, the term will be given a more or lem ex¬ 
tended meaning by different authors: but if tho two porf 
tioni be held fast: (L) That this spirit is the point of eon- 
tact with Divine Influences: (2.) That it, too, has been 
depraved, all erroneous conclusions will be avoided. Dr. 
Lange (Generis, p. 218) seems to ooinoide wtth the view 
here presented: “ It must be held feet, that man ooold 
not receive the Spirit of Ood, if he were not hlmselJ 
a spiritual being; yet it Is a supposition of tho Scrip¬ 
ture, that, sinos the Mil, the sptmoal nature Is bound 
in the natbral man, and does not come to Hi aotuafity .* 1 
-R.1 
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fieeh, and man, who ought to pass over from the 
petition of the tfiwa into the poeition of the 
nrtvfsa tuonmovv, has become, instead of 7ivn>pa- 
ruuk, a being yt'ytxo? and oaqxtxos ; and further, 
for that reason, because the spirit stands inim- 
mediate causal relation to God, all the Divine opera¬ 
tions having redemption in view, address themselves 
first of all to the nvtvpa, and thence first attain to 
tiie wi'jfj?; for when God manifests himself, He ap¬ 
peals to the spirit of man ” (Bibl. Psych., p. 96, 
Eng. e<L, p. 117). It may be urged that this pre¬ 
sents no real distinction; I reply, that it is not 
claimed that the distinction is of essential impor¬ 
tance. But as Paul uses the word 71**174 a in prefer¬ 
ence to when he speaks of man’s immaterial 

nature, especially as regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, there seems to be no other way of accounting 
for it except on this view. (The objections to that 
of Philippi have been considered above.) Delitzsch 
very properly remarks: “Should any prefer to 
say, that the Apostle, by nrtvua and is 

distinguishing the internal condition of man’s life, 
and especially of the Christian’s life, in respect of 
two several relations, even this would not be false.” 
It is, indeed, the nearest expression of the truth; 
for the human spirit is not brought into any special 
prominence by Paul, save as in a given relation in 
the Christian’s life. Hence we have a second mean¬ 
ing of nvki'nct. 

B. The human spirit as acted upon by the Holy 
Spirit, and thus becoming the seat of those Divine 
impulses, which are the means of redeeming the 
whole man. Of course, as opinions differ respecting 
the first meaning, they will vary from our definition. 
Philippi makes this identical with A, while others 
would claim that we should distinguish here rather a 
new principle of life (Lange), than a part of our re¬ 
newed nature. Dr. Lange seems to prefer this mean¬ 
ing throughout chap. viii. There, however, the 
reference seems to be mainly to the Holy Spirit, the 
objective agent. In vers. 10, 16, the subjective 
meaning is undoubtedly the correct one, as in John 
ill 6; iv. 23, 24 (so Rom. ii. 29, see p. 115, where 
Dr. Lange gives a different view), 1 Cor. vi. 17; 
Phil, iii. 8. In many other passages this meaning is 
implied, as indeed it is even in 1 These, v. 28, 
though this cannot be explained satisfactorily, with¬ 
out presupposing a human spirit antecedent to re¬ 
generation. 

C. The most common use of the term is obvious¬ 
ly the strictly theological one: the Holy Spirit. 
Opinions vary as to the propriety of this meaning in 
certain passages. No definite rule can be laid down. 
The absence of the article is by no means a certain in¬ 
dication that the reference is subjective (against Har¬ 
less). The reason for preferring this meaning, Teth¬ 
er than w spiritual life-principle” (Lange), in chap. 
viiL, is that, in ver. 2, the Holy Spirit is undoubtedly 
referred to, over against sin and death. When, then, 

afterwards occurs as the antithesis to nrtv^a, 
there is still more reason for taking the latter term 
as the Holy Spirit, since the <ra©| is, as it were, per¬ 
sonified and externalised, and the correct antitheti¬ 
cal term must be an objective agent. We can thus 
fcr more definitely fix the meaning of <rd$5, since to 
admit any subjective antithesis, compels us to admit 
also some remnant of unfallen nature in the subject, 
lor which the use of the word nvtvfia in the New 
Testament gives no ground whatever. 

IV. Sd(i I, Flx8h. This term is used by the 


! LXX. to translate the Hebrew word Thit 

Hebrew word, in its simplest meaning, is applied tc 
1 the material substance of the body, then occasionally 
to the human body itself. Out of this grows the 
application to all terrestrial beings who possess sen¬ 
sational life. But a more frequent use is in the 
sense of human nature, with the personal life attached 
to it (Gen. vi. 12; Deut. v. 26; Ps. lxxviii. 39; 
cxliv. 21; Isa. xlix. 26; lxvi. 16, 23, 24, and ia 
numerous other passages). In Deut. v. 26; Isa. 
xxxi. 8; Jer. xvii. 5; Ps. lvi. 6, human nature is 
' contrasted with God, His Spirit, eternity, and om- 
1 nipotence, and the more prominent thought is there- 
! fore “ that of the weakness, the frailty, the transito- 
I riness of all earthly existence ” (J. Muller). We 
reach, then, this sense: “ Man with the adjunct no¬ 
tion of frailty ” (Tholuck). There does not appear, 
however, any distinct ethical sense, still lees any im¬ 
plication that man’s sensuous nature is the seat of 
sin, or of opposition to his spirit. 

1. Passing to the New Testament, we find also 
the narrower physiological meaning (1 Cor. xv. 39; 
Epb. v. 29 ; in the phrase, “ flesh and blood,” Matt, 
xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal. L 16; Eph. vi. 12). It 
is also used as = body, the sensational part of man’s 
nature, in Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. v. 5; vii. 28; 2 Cor. 
iv. 11; vii. 1, 5; xii. 7, Ac., the antithesis being 
spirit, or the immaterial part of man’s nature, never, 
however, with a distinctly ethical import. The pre¬ 
vailing use of the word in the New Testament un¬ 
doubtedly is, that which corresponds with the wider 
meaning of , human nature , sometimes, as 
Muller bolds, with a reference to the earthly life and 
relations (Gal. it 20; 2 Cor. x. 3; Phil i. 22, 24 ; 
Col. i. 22; Eph. ii. 15, and a number of other pas 
sages, where the whole earthly side of man’s life are 
contrasted with his relation to God in Christ); but 
also in the sense of man, with the idea of frailty 
more or less apparent (Rom. iii. 20; 1 Cor. I 29; 
Gal. ii. 16; Acts ii. 17, which is a citation of 

in this sense; John xvii. 2; Luke iii 6). Here we 
must class those passages which refer to the human 
nature of Christ: John i 14 ; Rom. i. 3 ; ix. 6 ; * 
1 Tim. iii 16; 1 John iv. 2 (comp. p. 61). This list 
might be enlarged, but it Is only necessary to estab¬ 
lish the New Testament use of in the wide 
sense of the Hebrew equivalent. Up to this point 
we find no distinct ethical meaning—only a basis 
for it. 

2. The ethical sense. Our inquiry here is of a 
twofold nature. A. How much is included under 
the term ? B. What is its precise significance t 

A. How much is included under this terml 
(1.) If we choose a few passages where the ethical 
sense is admitted by all commentators, such as Rom. 
viii. 4, or vii. 14 (odq**roq ); viii. 8, and attempt to 
substitute “ body,” or “ sensational nature,” for <ra(>£, 
it will be evident that such a meaning does not at all 
meet the case. It is not only contrary to the scrip¬ 
tural anthropology throughout, but in the passages 
themselves the antitheses are not of a character to 
justify it, especially in view of the wide meaning of 
wrifl, already established. (2.) Nor can we limit it 
to the body and soul, and exclude the human spirit. 
It has already been shown how little prominence U 
given to this distinction in the New Testament, ho * 

* [In Bom. viH. 8, where the tens occur* three time* 
it ie highly probable that in the last two cases this sea m 
is the more oorreot one.—R .1 
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there is no evidence whatever that the spirit is not 
Under the dominion of the sarcicai tendency, but 
that, on the contrary, an immoral tendency is im¬ 
plied.* Nor will this view find support in the use 
•of the adjective ipn/txo? in an ethical sense aa = 
ffa^xtxo?; for in the only case where such an ethical 
tense is undoubted (1 Cor. ii. 14), the antithesis is 
not simply nvtvgaxksoq (applied to spiritual things 
and persons as proceeding from, or influenced by, 
the Holy Ghost), but also 44 the tilings of the Spirit 
of God.” (3.) Whatever ethical sense is to be at¬ 
tributed to the word ad(j$ t must include the whole 
toan, body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit. This 
agrees with the scriptural delineations of human na¬ 
ture, the use of the word above referred to, and its 
usual antithesis, when the ethical meaning is intend¬ 
ed, viz., the Spirit of God; never the human spirit 
irrespective of the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This antithesis is not always expressed, but it is in¬ 
variably implied. (Comp. Rom. viL 5; viii. 8, 4 ff.; 
Gal. iii. 3 ; v. 16, 17, 19, 24; vi. 8 ; Col. ii. 18, 23.) 
If it be claimed that, in Rom. vii. 18, 25, the ex¬ 
pressed antithesis is, in the former case, the inward 
man (ver. 22), then we reply, that the real antithesis 
is stated in ver. 14: “ spiritual,” u carnal,” and that, 
under the influence of this spiritual law, any antago¬ 
nism to the has been awakened. Of course, 
if the reference to the regenerate be admitted, this 
objection disappears. So in ver. 25, although voTx; 
is the expressed antithesis, it is the voTs under the 
influence either of the Holy Spirit, or the spiritual 
law. 2 d q $, in its ethical sense, therefore, means, 
uot merely au earthly or fleshly tendency, or direc¬ 
tion of life, but the whole human nature; not, as 
Olshausen thinks, so far as it is separated from 
God, but as it is separated from God, body, soul, 
and spirit, as sinful. Being in the flesh, is being in 
an ungodly state, a state of sin. (This view has 
obtained from the times of Augustine until now, 
among the mass of theologians.) 

B. What, then, is the precise significance of this 
ethical sense of ? 

1. Its usual antithesis indicates what the Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine of sin so strongly asserts, that human 
nature, thus described, has become alienated from 
God. As love to God is the only true moral im¬ 
pulse, apostasy from God is sin, and the natural, car¬ 
nal condition, is thus to be regarded. The Deca¬ 
logue, Rom. i. 5, are sufficient to support this posi¬ 
tion. In the law, holy, just, and good, love to God 
is the chief requirement; in Rom. L 21, wilful rejec¬ 
tion of God is described as the seed of all the vices, 
subsequently catalogued, ending in the most fearful 
sensual excesses; in Rom. v. 12-21, sin is described 
as entering through one man, through his act of dis¬ 
obedience, and this is the immediate cause of the 
carnal condition of humanity. Tet this does not 
exhaust the meaning; it is rather its negative ex¬ 
pression. 

2. The positive principle of sin and the ruling 
principle of the flesh is undoubtedly selfishness , for, 
God being rejected, some personal object is required 
by the human personality. It is found in self; its 
lute rests become paramount This is not, however, 
very prominent in the ethical term under considera¬ 
tion, but cr ust be assumed in order to reach the fur¬ 
ther idia which it involves. 


* [Comp. Delitssoh, Bih. Psyche pp. 374 f„ Eng. ed., pn. 
440 ft . against the view of G&nther, that there is a fleshly 
•oul n dtst neti* n from the spiritual s«*ul.—R. 1 


3. The human nature, thus alienated from God 
with selfishness as its ruling principle, must, how 
ever, seek gratification. There is but one resource 
the ere dure. As ados means man in his entin 
earthly relations, which are relations to the creature, 
its moral significance must include devotion to the 
creature , if the use of the term is to be fully justi¬ 
fied. This, then, implies slavery to the creature id 
the search for self-gratification Carnality, then, h 
as truly the moral state of one absorbed in intellect 
ual and aesthetic pursuits, as of one sunk in sensual 
ity. But as sensuous and sensual are cognate terms, 
so we find, not only in the teachings of the Scrip¬ 
ture, but in the history of humanity, that the de¬ 
velopment of selfish devotion to the creature is in 
the direction of sensuality (fleshly sins, in a narrower 
sense). “ Without God,” has, as its positive expres¬ 
sion, 44 in the world ” (Eph. ii. 12). And the very 
want of satisfaction in worldly things leads to ever 
fiercer longing after the creature, to sin in its lowest 
forms. Sinking God in the materia), or natural 
world, over which He rules, is, in effect, sinking 
man into the deepest slavery to the creature. To 
be 44 in the flesh,” is therefore to be under 44 the law 
of sin and death.” Sin is not, in its essence, devo¬ 
tion to the sensuous, nor is carnality essentially sen¬ 
suality, but toward these as their manifestations they 
inevitably tend. We thus guard against both asceti¬ 
cism and materialism. 

Flesh is, then, the whole nature of man, turned 
away from God , in the supreme interest of self de¬ 
voted to the creature. It is obvious that this is bib- 
Heal, in linking together godliness and morality, un¬ 
godliness and sin, in implying both the inability of 
the law, and the necessity of the renewing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to human holiness. 
Hence the propriety of the choice of this term *-o 
express man’s sinful nature in this part of the Epis¬ 
tle, where sanctification and glorification are the 
themes. 

On <rap$, sec J. Muller, Christliche Lehrs von 
der Siinde , especially pp. 434 ff.; Delitzsch, BibL 
Psychology, pp. 878 ft.; Tholuck, R5merbrief pp. 
288 ff.; Wieseler, Galaterbrief pp. 448 ff. (a very 
clear discussion); Lange’s commentary on Galatians, 
p. 142, Amer. ed. This list might be increased by 
referring to works on Doctrinal Theology and Ethics, 
but it is limited to discussions of an exegetical char¬ 
acter.—R.] 


Tmar Paragraph, vaas. 14-23. 

The Sinner in relation to the Law. 

Ver. 14. For we know. 0X8apt*, not 
oltia giv (Jerome, Ac.). [The former reading it 
almost universally adopted. Dr. Hodge, who in¬ 
clined to the latter in earlier editions, now rejects it, 
on the ground that there is no to correspond 
with giv. The singular would imply that the sub¬ 
ject was aware of the spiritual nature of the law al 
the time of the conflict; hence it would favor the 
reference to the regenerate. The plural, we l now. 
simply means that Christians recognize this.—R.J 
That the law is spiritual [or* 6 vopot 
nvt vg otTfrxo? ioriv]. It is the specific knowl* 
edge peculiar to Christians that religion is inward 
ness; that the law is incorrectly understood, when 
it is changed by the adgS of external feeling into 
a ady$ of external precepts—a complication of finite 
objects, while its nature is of a spiritual character; 
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that It, revealing in every tittle the infinity of God’s 
Spirit, and relating to the Spirit. The yap de¬ 
clares the stiff-necked and malignant nature of sin. 
The law is y p a y y a only in form ; its nature is 
divine and spiritual (Meyer). Explanations: 

l Inspired by the Holy Spirit (Theodoret). 

2. Requiring a heavenly and angelic righteous¬ 
ness (Calvin). 

3. Relating to the higher spiritual nature of man 
in different applications, by Beza, Reiche, He Wette, 
and Riickert). 

4. In suo genere prceclarum et egregium (Koppe, 
and others). 

6. The spiritual, and not the literal sense of the 
law, is meant (Origen). 

6. Operating spiritually, dMoxaloq optr^c, Ac. 
(Chrysostom). 

7. Presupposing the presence of the Spirit as 
the condition of its fulfilment (Tholuck). 

8. Identical in its spirit with that of the Holy 
Spirit (Meyer). Ilvtvfiartxoq describes its whole 
spirituality (James ii. 10), the absolute unity of its 
origin, its elements, and its purpose in the Divine 
Spirit (which reveals itself in the human spirit), in 
contrast with the presupposition of its finite force, 
its finite and sundered parts of membership, and its 
finite design. [The view of Meyer is the simplest 
and best: in it* nature it is divine . (So Hodge.) 
This undoubtedly accords best with the antithesis, 
adqxtvoc, made of flesh .—R.] 

But I am carnal [lyo> Sk aaqxtvoq tiyt. 
See Ttxtual Note 4 , and below.] The ly w, in ac¬ 
cordance with the itiioHTu; mentioned above, is Paul 
himself, in the exhibition of his standpoint under 
the law, for the exhibition of the historical develop¬ 
ment of man standing under the law. Meyer: “ The 
still undelivered iyoi, which, in the great need that 
presses upon it in opposition to the law, groans for 
deliverance; ” ver. 24. The same writer properly 
maintains, against Philippi, that the subject is iden¬ 
tical through the entire section. On the other hand, 
Meyer incorrectly distinguishes the past tenses of 
vers. 7-18, and the present tenses of vers. 14 ff., by 
saying that, in the former case, Paul has described 
his psychological history before and under the law, 
and in the latter, that he portrays his nature stand¬ 
ing in opposition to the spiritual character of the 
law. But down to ver. 13 he has rather portrayed 
the genesis of the really internal and legal stand¬ 
point. But after ver. 14, he describes the whole de¬ 
velopment of this standpoint; that is, the inward 
conflict of the sinner who has perceived the inward 
character of the law. 

Carnot (feischem). 2 d q x tv o q, made of 
flesh, like flesh (2 Cor. iii 3; 1 Cor. iiL 1). The 
word could also be translated fleshly, if this were 
not a conventional term for carnally minded, aaqxt- 
so?. Meyer thinks that adqxtvoq “ gives a deeper 
ihade ” than aaqxtxbq, with reference to John iii. 
I; but the case is about the reverse, since we must 
Bnderstand by aaqxtxoq, carnally minded, and by 
ytiqxtvoq, carnally formed, inclined, and disposed; 
a being whose natural spontaneity and view of things 
are external, according to the 000 $. (On the oppo¬ 
sition of the readings, comp. Tholuck, p. 868.)* 

* [The Greek adjective* ending in -**•» (with the aooent 
ea the antepenult) describe the material out of which any 
tiuag ii made (comp, the English -en, wooden, earthen). 
Sdp««»»« ia therefore oameu*, made of flesh: amp*ut6t, 
carnal ts, fifthly, of this character. Adopting the former 
reading, three mode* of view present themselves: (1.) 


The adqxtvoq is immediately afterwards ex 
plained as: 

Sold under sin [tt s n q a yivoq vno 
dyaqt iav], On the one hand, this state of 
slavery declares the complete subjection of the sin 
ner to sin ; but, on the other, we must not overlook 
his unwillingness and opposition to his being sold. 
This will probably be the case, if, with Tholuck and 
Meyer, we regard the aaqxtvoq merely as a highev 
degree of oaqxtxoq. Therefore Tholuck regards 
Beugel’s expression as too refining: Servus venditus 
miserior est quam vema , et venditus dicitur homo, 
quia ab initio non fuerat servus, Meyer correctly 
observes, that this opinion is in conflict with Augus¬ 
tine’s explanation of the passage, as referring to the 
regenerate. Similar passages, 2 Kings xvii. 17; 
1 Mac. i. 15. 

Revelation of the obscuration of perception (vers 
15, 16). 

Ver. 16. For that which I perform I know 

not [8 y d q xax t q y dto y at ov y tr w a x w ]. 
There is wanting in this condition the authority of 
the conscious spirit; but the consciousness of this 
want has made its appearance. Meyer calls up the 
analogy of the slave, who acts as the instrument of 
his master, without knowing the real nature and de¬ 
sign of what he does. But this slave here is not 
altogether in such a condition, for he knows at least 
that he cannot effect (nodarrm) what he will, or 
would like, and that he rather does (notot) what he 
hates. Thus one thing dawns upon him—that he 
acts in gloomy self-distraction, and in contradiction 
of a better but helpless desire and repugnance. The 
sense of the passage is removed, if, with Augustine, 
Beza, Grotius, and others, we explain yivoKjxoi to be 
I approve of* (Appeal to Matt vii. 23 ; John x. 
14 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19, and elsewhere.) Here, moreover, 
the emphasis does not yet rest on the dU.nv (which 
Tholuck applies to a mere velleiias , and Meyer to a 
real and decided wish, but which, after all, remains 
only theory !) and ytotiv, but on the on y tv wax m . 

[For not what I wish, that I practise j but 
what I hate, that do L Or ydq 8 8 i Aw, 
t o v r o 7t q d a a <o , a A A' 8 y t a w , t orro 
notbi. Although yaq is explanatory of the pre¬ 
ceding clause, there Beems to be an advance here, a 
step toward the light of self-knowledge.—The mean¬ 
ing of & l A u) is open to discussion. It means, I 
wUl (within the sphere of spontaneity, Dr. Hitch¬ 
cock claims). The two questions to be decided are: 

That the Apostle has here purposely chosen the stronger 
word (so Meyer), and thus a reference to the regenerate, 
spiritual man is necessarily excluded. (2.) That here, ede- 
xw or is = yapjcucfe. (So Lange.) This is also adopted m 
the interest of the reference to the believer. (8.) DelHsseb 
even finds the former the weaker word : “ <rdpxirot is one 
who has in himself the bodily nature and the dhfal tend¬ 
ency inherited with it; but aapKucfc is one whose personal 
fundamental tendency ia this sinful impulse of the flesh.** 
I prefer (1.); but (3.) should be adopted by those who insist 
on the Augustinian view. Otherwise, tne first time the 
present tense, upon which so much stress is laid as indi¬ 
cating a change in the state of the subject, occurs, tbs 
predicate must be tampered with, and made to mean, not 
simply, I am carnal , but, I was, I am so to a certain extent, 
I am still carnal, though not as formerly • Dr. Hodge deems 
the extreme (t. «., simple) sense of the words, “ inconsistent 
with the context,” but the immediate context tiaa to be 
limited in the same may to make uus applicable, especially 
exclusively applicable, to a regenerate person.—K.) 

• [This interpretation is altogether untenable on phil os 
logical grounds. Dr. Hodge justifies it, by saying: <r Wtth 
regard to moral objects, knowledge is not mere oognitfcoa. 
It is the apprehension of the moral Quality, and involve% 
of necessity, approbation or disapprobation.” But a cop 
root inference u not always « ce erect interpretation.—&.] 
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(1.) Hm U here a referenoe to the will in the strict 
cense (either = velleitas, Tholuck, and othera, or 
= a full determination of the will, Philippi); or 
does it mean, I desire , wish t The former is, per¬ 
haps, favored by the psychological character of the 
whole passage; but the latter is preferable, since 
■mow is so opposed, that both words most be re¬ 
ferred to the same faculty; and it is easier to class 
&iXw within the region of the emotions, than to 
transfer h*om to that of the will. (2.) How intense 
is its meaning? Here fi*ow is undoubtedly in 
itself a stronger word Perhaps the use of two dif¬ 
ferent verbs now) in the main clauses 

would justify a difference of intensity in the anti¬ 
thetical verbs &tXw, n*od («. a., the desire for good 
4s less strong than the hatred of evil); or mow may 
be taken as = ov &Um {I do not wish). Ver. 16 
strongly favors the latter. Either of these views is 
preferable to that which strengthens the antithesis 
into I love, I hate (Hodge). For this foroes a mean¬ 
ing upon &L U* which the Apostle could have ex¬ 
pressed far more plainly by another term.— RJ 

The wish here is the better desire and effort of 
the man awakened to his inward state. First of all, 
the sinner becomes a gloomy enigma to himself in 
the contradictions of his doing and leaving undone. 
(See Meyer on the odd explanation of Reiche, that 
the sinful Jew does the wickedness which the sinless 
Jew does not approve of. Also on statements kin¬ 
dred to the foregoing, in Epictetus: 8 nkt &lXn 
(a dfiaQxdrtar) oh izomZ, xcd 8 pf] (Hi**, mom*; 
and in Ovid: Video meliora proboque , deteriora «*- 
guor. Still other examples in Tholuck, p. 866.) On 
Philippics interpretation of this passage as applicar 
ble to the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 866.* The 
choice of the expressions is very delicate; from the 
real &tX**r in spirit be does not come to the con¬ 
sistent and vigorous nodoonr ; but even the i um*it 
cannot prevent a weaker no** it of the rebellious 
one. 

Ter. 16. But if what I wish not, that I do 
[*i Si 8 ov &iXw, xovxo no*w. Jl is 
perhaps logical, and marks a step in self-discovery 
with respect to the law.—R.] The mental consent 
to the law now appears above the perceived dissen¬ 
sion between willing and doing. As the sinner 
places himself with his judgment, on the side of his 
awakened will, he places himself with his judgment, 
on the side of the law. 

[I agree with the law that it is good, <r tV - 
0 tj p * tw tony or* xalo;. The verb may 
not here imply more than an intellectual acquies¬ 
cence in the high moral character of the law, yet 
that acquiescence extends as far as the &lX**r. That 
this must be actual in the case of an awakened man, 
is evident. How, else, could the sense of sin arise ? 
—R.1 This is tiie first step on the way of self- 
knowledge: Acquiescence in the law in opposition 
to his own actions. But at the same time, the law 
Is acknowledged to be good in an eminent sense, as 

v [Dr. HodgN. Is oertainly correct in nyiug, “ that every 
Christian can adopt the language of this verse ; n but when 
Sited (following Philippi) assorts, that no such will twists 
%n the cart a!* unrtgentrait man, the remark is incorrect, 
unless #4*4 be referred either to a fall determination of 
tbs will, or to the strongest possible desire. That neither of 
these is a neoesaary conclusion, is evident not only tern the 
language of Bpiotetns, hut from the does connection with 
ver. 14 (yds • • * ydp)» as well as from ver. 16, where 
•4 94km is evidently used as explaining jurw. It is a 
gratuitous inference, that a referenoe of this verse to the 
nnregenerate implies a contradiction of the depravity of 
the human will.—B.l 


noble, standing ideally above the life—xaJUk- Key 
er: “ The usual const ruction, I grant that the law m 
good, , neglects the ovr.” Against the referenoe of 
the xf toftM to ovr, see Tholuck; eee him also fbv 
quotations from Chrysostom and Hugo St. Victor on 
the innate nobility of the souL 

The illumination of the darkness of the wiM 
(vers. 17, 18). 

Ver. 17. Now then it Is no longer X that 
perform it [rvri SI ovxtx* irw xaxsqyd* 
Cofsa* a vft. Nvri is logical, not temporal 
(so all modern commentators). If temporal, then it 
might mark the transition into a state of grace 
The same is true of ovxtxw See Winer, p. 674 
44 Sinoe I consent to the law, that it is good, it can 
no longer be affirmed that If' Ac. (Meyer).— KT 
Tholuck: 44 Nvri Aug . none in statu gratia*— mti£ 
er a designation of the inference.” But it denotes 
not merely a continued movement in the treatment, 
but also in the subject discussed. The understand- 
ing has first entered upon the side of the law; now 
this is done also by the real will of the ego. The 
sinner distinguishes between his ego —which now 
emerges from the darknees of the personality—and 
the on [the principle of sin personified] dweUing in 
him—now like a foreign and wicked co-habftani 
He places himself, with his ego and his will, on the 
side of the law, and allures the bad part of his con¬ 
dition. The tyd, as well as the xaxtpyd to/tcu, 
must be emphasized. The ottVo is that which he, 
according to ver. 16, now no more wills with his real 
will. [As yet, however, there is no indication that 
this state of things does or can lead to 44 what is 
good,” save in powerlees desire, even i£ with Meyer, 
we take the ego here as = the moral self-oonscioue- 
ness. Ver. 18 acknowledges this.—R]. 

But sin dwelling in me [djUa v olxovo* 
tr tfioi dfiaqxla]. The Apostle distinguishes 
between the iyit and an individuality in a wider 
sense, described by in me, in which sin dwells. 
[Stuart takes ta m* as referring, not to the wider in¬ 
dividuality, but to the carnal self, which here begins 
to appear over against the better self. It may be 
doubted whether there is such a better self as is re¬ 
ferred to in the first clause of this verse, in the un¬ 
regenerate man. But all men under the law feel 
such a discord as this.—As the attributing of the 
doing to indwelling sin by the Christian is not a de¬ 
nial of responsibility, so, in the case of one not yet 
a Christian, it is not the assumption of a power to 
do right. There is no sign of release aB yet. Even 
if we limit in me to the narrower sense it has in ver. 
18, the whole personality seems to be under the 
power of sin.—Wordsworth finds here, and in the 
succeeding verses, a vindication of God from the 
charge of being the author of sin !—R.] 

Ver. 18. For I know that in me, that la, la 
my flesh, good doth not dwell [otda yag 
or* o v x oixti tv ijsoi, tout tox*r tr 
t jj oaqxi fiovy dya&ot. For I know, is 
regarded by Philippi as an expression of Christian 
consciousness; yet some such consciousness is the 
very result which the law is designed to produce.— 
R.1 More special definition of the dwelling of tin 
in him. This arises from the fact that good does no! 
dwell in him—that is, in his flesh. The negative 
expression is noteworthy: If in a moral being ne 
good dwells, the opposite (sin) does dwell in him. 
The edql is here established as the other side of 
the ego, which, with this, constitutes the whole no 
But we cannot identify the <rcq>£, either with 
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body, or with the lusts of the body alone (the Greek 
fhthera). Tholuck cites, in favor of this view, the 
different expressions, 44 in my members,” 44 body of 
death,” ver. 24. But these terms must not be un¬ 
derstood materially. The tro^S is the external, finite 
nature and mode of relation and view; it is the 
finite tendency in both its immaterial and sensuous 
oharacter, which certainly has its substantial basis in 
the external <r«p£. Calvin interprets odgt here as 
human nature. It would be better to say: in my 
naturalness. 

[See, on odgt, the Excursus above. The word 
may be here used in the physiological sense (Wie- 
eeler). But this seems strangely out of place. It 
is assumed to escape the difficulty that arises, If 
the reference to the unregenerate be held. In the 
case of a Christian, the limitation is made, because 
he has a spiritual nature, over against his carnal nar 
ture, in which good does dwell. But since oag$, in 
the ethical sense, includes the whole natural man, 
why should any limitation be made, if the reference 
be to the unregenerate ? The grave objection must 
be admitted; but if the verse be referred to the re¬ 
generate man, why this studious avoidance of men¬ 
tioning the nr tv pa ? and why such a powerlessness 
as is expressed in the next clause ? The only satis¬ 
factory explanation is, that the distinction between 
unregeuerate and regenerate is not in question, but 
the man of the law is here represented as conscious 
of being odoxwoo, made so more folly by the con¬ 
flict which the law has awakened. The immediate 
antithesis (which is not strongly marked here) is sim¬ 
ply the better desire, the ego longing to be better, 
powerless, however, in entry ease , until escaping 
from the law to Christ; yet this implies, as the real 
ethical antithesis, the spiritual law here acting on 
the man.—R.] The Apostle’s declaration is far re¬ 
moved from the Flacian, Gnostic, and Manichean 
definitions. He could not have sought a real 44 moral 
willing and doing” (Meyer) as 44 good” in his 
44 flesh,” but only religious morality and excellence. 
But he does not even find this in it; and hence 
there arises the contrary propensity, a pseudo-plastic 
will of the flesh. 

For to will is present with me [rb ydg 
&lXt tr nagdxt trai /to*]. Not, 44 is present 
hi me,” as Meyer says, but who corrects himself 
when he also says: Paul represents the matter as if 
he were looking about after it in his personality—as 
If seeking himself in a spacious sphere. 44 The 
&Unr is present with him—before bis gaze.” To 
will Is immediately before bis eyes, but he can no¬ 
where find the treasure of performing that which is 
good. 

[To perform that which is good I find not, 
to Ji xar t g yd^t o &«» to xalor ov% 
tv giant*. See Textual Kate 1 . If the briefer 
reading be accepted, nagdxtvtou must be supplied. 
The meaning is then obvious.—R1 Explanations: 
I do not gain it; I can not, Ac. (Estius, Flatt, Ac.). 
We must first emphasize the xartgydtto&at, 
and secondly, the net tor. The question is not 
concerning the justitia civilis , but the carrying out 
of the ideal. The iyta is not yet the new man of 
tile spirit (Philippi); it is the better self as an awak¬ 
ened moral will, from which the aim is removed and 
the way stopped up by the accustomed propensity 
if the flesh. 

Tke revelation of the obscuration and dispension 
in the unconscious ground of life—that is , in the life 
I/ fading (vers. 19, 20). According to Tholuck and 


Meyer, we have in these verses only proofk of the 
preceding. Meyer: Ver. 19 is a proof of ver. It), 
and ver. 20 of ver. 17. [Stuart: 44 4 If what I have 
said in vers. 18 and 19 be true, then what I have 
affirmed in ver. 17 must be true.* ”—R.1 

Ver. 19. [For the good, Ac. f eg is con¬ 
firmatory. 44 1 find not,” is proved by acts which 
are not according to the better desire. Dr. Hodge 
presses the meaning of &i Aw. That Paul, as a 
Christian, would mean more by these words than 
Seneca or Epictetus, is undoubtedly true; but 
whether he does mean more than is true in every 
case , to a certain extent, of a man awakened under 
the law, is very doubtful.—R.]— But the evil which 
I wish not, that I practise, o ov &lXw xaxor, 
tout© it fdoow. This strong expression is 
new. It points to a fountain of wicked action which 
proceeds immediately from the unoonscious life in 
opposition. And this is the darkness of the sensuous 
[the carnal] life. 

Ver. 20. [Mow if I do that I would not, 
ti Si b ov &iXta iyta, touro notm. El 
= since, then, hypothetical only in form. On iyta, 
aee Textual Note *. There is undoubtedly a progress 
in thought Alford thinks the ego is here perceived 
to be the better ego of the inward man; but this 
progress is perceptible in the case of the awakened, 
only, however, to produce the cry of ver. 24.—R.1 
This verse, then, specifies also the real author of 
these actions of the man against his will: it is sin 
dwelling in me [^ olxovoa iv ipni dpag- 
rla], the habitual life of sense [t. *., of the flesh], 
This, in its obscurity, he now renounces in bis con. 
sciousness; in his I. But now, to a certain degree 
or apparently, a foreign personality with a foreign 
law arises in him, against the awakening personality 
of his inner man. [The condition is not in itself, as 
yet, more hopefoL The progress is still toward 
wretchedness, despite or even because of the better 
desire.—R.] 

Disclosure of the inward rent in man in general; 
the dissension between the true personality and the 
false personality with its false law (vers. 21, 22). 

Ver. 21. I find then the law [{©(ucxw 
&ga t or vapor]. The difficulty of the passage 
has led Chrysostom to call it doatpit; tlgtjpirov, and 
Riickert to give up its explanation. 

Explanations: a. The Mosaic law is meant; on 
for because . 44 1 find, then, the law for me, so far 

as I am willing to do good, because evil is present 
with me.” That is, the law is designed for me, be¬ 
cause I have the will to do good, but evil, Ac. (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsvestia, Theophy- 
lact, Bengel, Ac.; Meyer,* and even Ulfilas. See 
Tholuck’s Note, p. 872: Invenio nunc legem, volenti 
mihi bonutn facers, nam mi hi adest malum). We 
may say, in favor of this, that it certainly describes 
also the origin of the law; that contradiction has 
made the law necessary. 

Still, this exposition is thoroughly untenable. 

1. Since the beginning—that is, from ver. 7— 

# [Meyer (4th ed.) bolds that the article requires us ti 
understand the Mosaic law, bat his view of the construe 
tion is as follows: th* Jaw is joined with the participle, the 
infinitive Is the infinitive of design, and the last clause in¬ 
troduced by Sri is the object of I find: “I find, them, 
while my will is directed to the law In order to do good, 
that evil is present with me." As be well adds: “ what 
deep misery! ” But this seems forced, and is only an at¬ 
tempt to preserve consistently his dictum, that to* 
must mean the Mosaic law. See, however, bis full gram* 
matioal justification.—B.1 
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the speaker has known that the law Is appointed for I of the two. Vers. 22, 28, taking up, as they do, the 
him. two sides of this contrariety, favor our view also, 


2. Here the question is no more concerning the 
law for the sinner, but the relation of the sinner to 
the law ; the explanation is thus totally against the 
connection. 

8. The explanation, now I have discovered the law 
to be a law for me, would be strange. 

4. The law is previously for him also, whose 
willingness to do what is good has not yet devel¬ 
oped, while the legal stage for the condition here de¬ 
scribed soon terminates. Hoftnann’s modification 
does not help the matter: That to do evil is ever 
present with me, shows me that the law is good to 
me, who am willing to do it. He has already said 
this more plainly in ver. 12. But, strictly, it is not 
yet decided here that the law is also good to him. 
Another view of the Mosaic law: I find, then, for 
me, who am willing to do the law, the good (namely, 
the law), tna: evil is present before me (Homberg, 
Knapp, Klee, Olshausen,* Fritzsche, Ac.). Unim¬ 
portant repetition of the foregoing. Likewise the 
ttomiv to xaAov must not be separated. 

b. 44 The law denotes here a general rule, a ne¬ 
cessity.” I find, then, for me, who am willing to do 
good—the law—that evil is present with me (Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, and many others; De Wette and Phi¬ 
lippi [Stuart, Hodge] ). Thus the sense would be 
the same as in the expression, krtgos vouch; iv rot; 
ftlltot. Meyer remarks, on the other hand, that, 
according to the whole context, vono<; can be noth¬ 
ing else than the Mosaic law. Another law appears 
fiist in ver. 23. Also, the or* i/toi to xcexov 
ffapaxHTa* could not be described as ronoq ; it 
is something empirical —a phenomenon. But why, 
then, can the Apostle call even the motions in the 
members a law ? Why can he call the old man, who 
ie nevertheless not a man, a man ? 

Accepting this view in general, we may ask 
whether the sense is: I find in me, or, for me, will¬ 
ing to do good—the law, Ac.—as formerly; or, I 
find the law, that, when I would do good, Ac. (Gro- 
tius, Limborch, Winer), f This construction is de¬ 
cidedly preferable, because it suits the expression 
as well as the sense. For here the one law resolves 
itself even into a group of laws. The law of God 
now becomes to the Apostle the law of his mind ; 
the foreign law in his members becomes in its effect 
the law of sin. But this antagonism of law to law 
is so fearfully strong, that it appears to the Apostle 
himself as in itself a law of moral contradiction; 
and this a terribly strong contradiction, for, just 
when he would do what is good, and high, and great 
(for example, protect the Old Testament theocracy), 
evil is present to him (persecution of the Christians). 
Therefore the one law is resolved into two. 

[This view involves a slight trajection of or*, 
and then the dative is not governed by t vg la *<a, 
but an anacolutnon is accepted, which causes the 
repetition of ifioi. Though, in general, the view 
|l the same as that of Luther and Calvin, yet this law 
» thus distinguished as neither the law of the mind 
•or thi law in the members, but the contradiction 

# fOWumaen (2d ed., p. 280) reject* this view as harsh; 
Mt what his precise opinion is, Is not very obvious.—R. ] 

t (Winer 0th. ed.) ftivors the other view (that of Lu- 
frher), while Tnoluck (5th ed.), Philippi (2d ed.), and appa¬ 
rently Olshausen (2d ed.), adopt this, which is that of the 
B.Y. Our English and American commentaries oombat 
many aufhons^ who have already given up the opposed 


It may be added: (1.) The presence of tbe article 
does not decide that the Mosaic law is meant; for 
the article occurs in ver. 28, where it is certainly not 
meant. (2.) The article has a sufficiently dene on 
strative force (Mm law) without rotrrov being insert, 
ed. (8.) The phrase, law of God (ver. 22), seems, by 
its definiteness, to point to another sense here. On* 
English version, therefore, presents the best sens* 
— 

Yer. 22. For I delight in the law of God 

[ovvijSona* yag tw von to too &*ov. The 
ydg introduces the two verses as an antithetical ex¬ 
planation of ver. 20. The a v r in ovrtjdoftcu is as 
in ovXXvnovutvoci , Mark iii. 5, after the analogy of 
aitvoM no * = apud animum (Tholuck). No thought 
of delighting with, as Meyer nolds. It is undoubt¬ 
edly stronger than ver. 16 (against Stuart). 

It belongs to the sphere of feeling. See further be¬ 
low.—R.] Tholuck : 44 The two contending forces 
in the one personality (ver. 17) are locally divided, 
one being in the inward man, the other in the out¬ 
ward members; the will is taken captive in the way 
from the inward to the outward man—that is, to the 
executing organs.” But the powers named here 
assume a concrete form. The moral judgment, in 
vers. 15 and 16, the moral will, or the 1, in vers. 
17 and 18, and the moral inwardness , in vers. 19 
and 20, have now become the inner man, who de¬ 
lights in the law of God. But just now sin in tbe 
members comes in, with the power of a strange law, 
so that a chasm pervades his whole being, in which 
even he, who at the beginning of the process was a 
slave, is now, in consequence of his helpless resist¬ 
ance, become a military captive of sin. 

[After the inward man, xara to v Som 
av&QM7iov .\| The tao) dv&gunoq is not so much 
the voix; or to votgov (Theod. and Gaunad.) itself, 
as the man choosing in the you; his standpoint, hit 
principle (which is not really gained until the con 
elusion of ver. 25). It is also so far the inner man 
as that he withdraws almost desperately from the 
outwork of his external life. Lyra explains similar¬ 
ly to the Greek writers: In homine duplex pars , 
ratio et sensualitas , quae aliter nominantur caro et 
spiritus , homo interior et exterior. This reminds us 
of the Platonic use of language: In Plato and Plo¬ 
tinus we find the termini , 6 avd-gumoq, 6 iv 
tov a., 6 aXtj&qq a. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
understands by the 6 £<rw dr&g., after the anal¬ 
ogy of 6 xct*v6? dv&q.y 6 xgvTT to? -njs xa g6. & 
(1 Peter iii. 4), rather tbe inward / of the man than 
a single attribute—tbe inward man, who permits him- 
self to be controlled by his conscience, tbe man of 
conscience. But this does not remove the difficulty. 
For tbe question is not, that the real and true man 
is created for God; for this holds good of flesh and 
blood, ontologically considered. But it may be 
asked, What actual standpoint does the Apostle here 
denote ? According to bis antithesis, H is this: he 
distinguishes his inward nature, as the true 
from the antagonism and conflict of the lew in his 
members. It is in this self-comprehension that he 
now has his delight in the law, which is more than 
tbe avnvijp* °f Ter - 10- Meyer also sees In the 
avvySopeak, the law designated as also rejoicing 
with him ; on which, see Tholuck, p. 867. Luther^ 
Galvin, and others, have thought the new-born man 
here described. Tbe standpoint here denoted is tree 
as a point of transition, yet the dualists have eno 
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MOQfllj Attempted to establish it as theory and fun¬ 
damental law. 

[The strong expression, <rt/vwdo/icu, seems to 
indicate that the inward man is tne new man, under 
toe influence of the Spirit (see Philippi, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford in loco\ but this view is beset with difficulties 
also. Why is this influence purposely kept in the 
background ? Alford answers: To set the conflict 
in the strongest light. But that is not like Paul, 
who can hardly retrain from his references to grace 
in Christ. As a matter of fact, the conflict under 
the law produces a divided state, where something in 
the man does not only consent to the law, but, in 
aroused feeling, delights in the law. Such a state 
may be the result of gratia prceveniens , or may 
always result in deliverance; but its present effect, 
as here described, is only u captivity,” helplessness. J 
An abnormal condition in the case of the Christian, | 
though his delight , even in this introspective quasi- 
legal condition, is more pronounced. This inward 
man, independently of gracious influences, leads only 
to misery. Notice, too, that when, as here, an ap¬ 
parent reference to the Christian occurs, it is imme¬ 
diately followed by language that seems totally inap¬ 
plicable to him. This confirms the view that this 
distinction is not prominent.—R.] 

Ver. 23. But I see another law [fiXinoi hi 
cTtpov vonor. Paul here represents himself as 
a looker-on upon his own personality (Meyer). A i 
adversative or disjunctive.—R.1 His seeing indi¬ 
cates his surprisr. Gal. i. 6 and *1 serves to explain 
how the ixtqov is here distinguished from the 
aU.or. As there the ert^ov way. is not a true 
gospel, so this von os is not a true vo/ioq. 

How could the one real law of God be in perpetual 
conflict with the other ? [As indicated above (ver. 
21 ), this is not the law there found, but that law is 
the rule of contradiction between the two here re¬ 
ferred to.—R.] 

In my members [ev to It; //op. 

This is to be joined with vonov, rather than with 
the participle dvr tartar. —R]. Namely, operative 
in ray members. Fritzsche construes thus: Which 
opposes in my members. Incorrectly : For the con¬ 
flict is not decided in the members. The <rao5, 
which, being spiritually disordered, has become toe 
basis of the desires, has its essence in its dismem¬ 
berment, in the division of its members; therefore 
the false law is operative in the members.* 

[Warring against the law of my mind, 
ctvr ht to ar tv 6 n * ror roi rono> top root; 
ft on. Toe form root belongs to later Greek 
(Meyer). See Winer, p. 61.—R.J Earlier, this law 
was master, and the (yd) servant; now, after the 
(yd) has become distinct from the sinful ad^l as the 
inner man of himself, sin carries on a formal war by 
Wj members, but with the force of a law which it 
describes as the law of nature, or one similar to it. 
Simultaneously with the fact that the combatant has 
recognised the Mosaic law Again as the expression 
of his inward steadiness, and has made it toe vonos 
of his topc, of his personal consciousness, sin has 
amumed the semblance of a law of nature dominant 
in toe members. 

[And bringing me into captivity to the law 
Of sin which is in my members. See Textual 

• [Philippi holds that “members” here has a meaning 
artween the physiological and ethical. Hodge makes it 
stomy flesh ; but the phrase seems purposely chosen to 
Indicate toe locality where the opposing law is moat evident, 
father than its precise seat.—B.J 

IB 


Note •, The participle aiy nalwiitovra (latei 
Greek: to take by the spear in war, to take prisoner) 
is very strong.—R.] Sin, in this semblance, opposes 
the inward roan, and conquers him; the I finds 
itself toe captive of another law, which now auda* 
ciously appears as the law of sin; that is, sin will 
now assert itself as an insurmountable fatality.— 
Meyer will not accept the genitive vonos top too? 
as subjective, but local. He would distinguish it fur. 
ther from the von os top &tov (against Usteri, Kbll. 
ner, Ac.), without observing that 14 the law of God ** 
has reproduced itself in “the law of the mind.” 
[The difference is thus expressed by Bengel: die • 
tamen mentis mece lege divina deleetaUe. There 
seems to be two pairs of laws here, each pair closely 
related: The law of God, with its answering law in 
the mind (taken locally); the law in the membeis, 
subservient and causing subserviency to the law of 
sin. The parallelism is not strict, for the conflict is 
evoked by the law of God, and ends in the law of 
sin. It is unlikely that this is a peculiarly Christian 
state.—R.] 

The top? denotes the thinking and moral con. 
sciousness, which constitutes the essence of person¬ 
ality. [Meyer: 44 toe reason in its practical activ¬ 
ity.” Olshausen, and others, find here the organ of 
the un fallen spirit; the Augustinian interpreters, toe 
organ of the renewed man, the spiritual nature; all 
agree that it answers to the inward man (ver. 22 ). 
If that means renewed nature, we would expect here 
some expression of toe Spirit’s influence. The 
choice of another word, as well as of another phrase 
than 14 the law of God ” here, where it would seem 
so appropriate were the reference to a Christian, 
confirms the view held throughout in our exegesis. 
-R.1 

Meyer says further: The inward man is not 
brought into captivity, for he, considered in and of 
himself, always remains in the service of God’s law 
(ver. 26); but the apparent man is. Then the war¬ 
fare would be carried on by the apparent man I It 
is indeed correct, that in tw yo/iw t£? an ao¬ 
rtas the dative is not instrumental (according to 
Chrysostom, and others), but is dot. eommodi* 

On the different distinctions between the law in 
the members and the law of sin, see Meyer, p. 28fl 
(Kollner: Demands of the desires, and the desires 
themselves). We distinguish between the first ap¬ 
pearance and the final manifestation : The law in 
the members passes itself off for, or appears to the 
sinner first as, the law of nature; therefore it brings 
him into captivity, and appears to him finally as the 
law of sin—the law of anomy, of unnaturalnesa 
Pareus’ understanding of the /<IAi 7 as the pars non* 
dum regenita , coincides with the reference to the 
new-born man. When Calovius and Socinius held 
that the facultaes interiors are included, they inti 
mated that not the nity of itself, but only in con¬ 
nection with spiritual dispositions, could form tow 
semblance of another and wicked law. 


Foumra PlIAQftiPH (VXBfl. 24 , 25 ). 

The Transition from the Law to the Gospel, 

It is a characteristic of the interpretation of this 
passage, that some have made vers. 24 and 26 parezv 

• [If hr be accepted in the text, then this would not be 
instrumental, but describe the department jx wbtah the 
taking captive has place (AlfordV —R.1 
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thetical down to fain ; Grotius and Flatt, Ter. 20 
io tui&v. Tholuck; 44 As, in the case of the morally 
icicle, such an experience, daily renewed, calls forth 
the renunciatory exclamation to virtue, 4 Thou art 
too hard for me; take away my crown, and let me 
•in , * so, from the morally earnest warrior, is there 
called forth the cry of distress for deliverance and 
the power of victory.” He adds to this: 44 Knight 
Michaelis rives this cry of distress a very moderate 
sound: 4 It is the lamentation of a distressed Jew 
which Paul answers thus: I thank God that I do not 
have to lament so.’ ”—But the deeply moral warrior, 
who has once arrived at this degree, does not readily 
turn back. De Wette says, very pertinently: 44 From 
what has occurred, there now follows the need of de¬ 
liverance, which has been satisfied by the grace of 
God.” 

Yet 24. O wretched man [TaAa*7r»foc 
iyw ar^pffoJ. TaXainoiqoq, strictly, exr 
hausted by hard labor (rkijrcu ntyos, eallum pati). 
Similar to the expressions in Matt. xi. 28. [The 
nominative is the nominative of exclamation (Phi¬ 
lippi, Meyer). The word occurs only here and Rev. 

iii. 17 (of the Laodicean church); there joined with 
LUitvo?, to which it is almost equivalent in popular 
usage. The corresponding verb occurs in James 

iv. 9, and the noun, Rom. iii. 16; James v. 1. From 
these passages it would seem that here the promi¬ 
nent idea is of helplessness and misery; the cry for 
help from without follows. Bengel is certainly in¬ 
correct : 44 me miserum y qui homo eim / ”—R.J It 
Is the desperate cry for personal righteousness, and 
also of the completed repentance now about to be 
transformed into faith—but a faith which the law 
cannot give. Repentance asks, faith responds. 
I Reiche’s explanation: The cry of Jewish humanity 
ror help, to which a delivered one responds in chap, 
viii. 1. With this view, the passage from tv/aq^rtw 
to fifiwr is said to be a gloss.) 

Who shall deliver me [tk fit qvotra*. 
Simple future. Not = would that I were delivered. 
Galvin thinks it expresses no doubt, but only the ab¬ 
sence of the deliverance at the time. Tet Olshau- 
•en seems nearer right in making it imply: who 
«*«, with a reference to a personal deliverer.—R.] 
'Pvoficu, Septuagint for beta, 3’'©in, &c. It re¬ 
fers both to the fundamental deliverance (as in the 
present passage), and to the continued and final de¬ 
liverance ; Matt, vi. 13. [Comp. Col i. 18, where 
the reference is to a definite act of deliverance.—R.] 

From this body of death 7 PKx rov <ro>^a- 
ro$ to5 &areirov rovrov;]. Explanations: 
Gonnection of the tovtov with <rdtft aro<;. 

1. The universitas vitiorvm (Ambrose, Calvin); 
more velut corpus quasi res per ee subsistens (Pisca- 
tor, Crell). As the Rabbinical corpus mortis 
pro ipsa morte (Socinius, Schfittgen). Wolf: mor. 
iifera peccata massa. Flatt: The system of sensu¬ 
ous affections, which is the cause of death. Tholuck 
observes, against these explanations: But the read¬ 
er will suppose that aSfia is meant in no other 
sense than as owpa dfiaqria^ to &rrjrbr aotfia; 
chap. vi. 12. We have already remarked, however, 
that these two ideas are radically different. The ex¬ 
planation before us needs, however, a more exact 
proof. 

2. The same connection of the rovrov with 
oAfi oto?. The sense: Mortal body. a. Longing 
for death (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Koppe, 
and others), according to Meyer. Tholuck, on the 


other hand, thus sets him right: They have not in 
tended, on the negative side, the wish for deBwi 
ance from the body of death, but, on the positive 
side, the wish for the glorificatijn and clothing-upou 
of the body. b. Olshausen: the spirit would nkr 
to make the mortal body living, Ac. 

8. Death as a monster personified with a body, 
which threatens to swallow up the fyoi (Reiche). 

Connection of the rotWov with &ardrov. 

From the body of this death. (Vulgate, 
Ulfilas, Luther, Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Mey¬ 
er.) [So E. V., Hodge, Alford. Jowetu] a. 
roc is the same as viliositas (Calvin, and others) 
b. 44 He means here that death is the misery ana 
labor endured in conflict with sin ” (Luther); c. De 
Wette: Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death ? that is, from the body which, in consequence 
of sin dwelling or reigning in it, is subject to death 
and misery. Reference to 2 Cor. v. Fritzsche simi¬ 
larly. d. Meyer gives as much as two explanations: 
Who will deliver me, so that then I shall be no more 
dependent upon the body, a which serves as the seat 
for so ignominious a death t ” Or, in other words: 
44 Who will deliver me from dependence upon the 
law of sin to moral freedom, so that then my body 
will no more serve as the seat of so ignominious a 
death ? ” If we understand the body to be a real 
body, with all these contortions, we do not find our 
way out of the external desire of death. 

Of the expositors under 1, Krehl approaches 
nearest to our view. The 44 body ” is the onganism 
of sin. [The most natural construction is: the body 
of this death. The stress, then, lies on the word 
44 death.” The oontext forbids a reference to physi¬ 
cal death and future glorification, which would be 
far-fetched. Death seems to mean: the whole con¬ 
dition of helplessness, guilt, and misery just de¬ 
scribed, which is, in effect, spiritual death. How. 
then, shall 44 body ” be understood ? Rejecting the 
allusion to the custom of chaining a living man to a 
corpse, but two views remain: 

(a.) The literal sense, the body as the seat of 
this death; against this is the fact that this gives the 
word an ethical sense, which is unpauline. In its 
favor is the preceding phrase: 44 the law of sin in 
my members.” If it be adopted, we must limit the 
meaning thus; 44 the body whose subjection to the 
law of sin brings about this state of misery ” (Al¬ 
ford) ; but this is really a desire for death. 

(6.) We prefer the figurative sense (with Calvin, 
Hodge, and others}; 44 this death ” has an organism, 
which is not only like a body in its organism, but in 
its close clinging to me; 44 from this death (thus 
represented) who shall deliver me ? ” The genitive 
is then possessive; the unity of the thought is pre¬ 
served, and many difficulties avoided. This figura¬ 
tive sense of <rd>na is certainly more Pauline than 
the ethical one (comp. Excursus above, and vi. 6; 
viii. 10).—R.] 

We here group the single elements of the idea 
of a pseudo-plasmatic human image, which sin has 
set up as a power that has become inherent in human 
nature: 

1. The old man, who is not a real man; chap, 
vi. 6, and elsewhere. 

2. The roTs rtfc oaquo^ which is not a wm 
vok; Col. ii. 18. 

8. The vQortjfia rtfr oapxof, which is not a red 
vqonjfia ,; chap. viii. 6. 

4. The oStfia rfjq ctfiaqrUu^ which is not a rati 
oSfia; chap. vi. 6. 
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2. The oStfta rov &avaxov, which is not a real 
#5 tta ; the present passage. 

5. The vd/to? it % oJ? piXeoo, which is not a real 
re/to?; chap. vii. 28. 

7. The /i&jy, which are not real /iUm; Co! iii. 5. 

8. The <rai£, which is something else than the 
external octyX ; Rom. viii. 8. 

9. The #xvaro?, which is something else than 
physical death ; Rom. viii. 6.* 

Tholuck: On the exclamation of ver. 24: “ The 
exskimation does not appear to us explicable merely 
fh m transition to earlier occurrences, but only be* 
•cause the continuously felt reaction of the old man 
has, so to speak, set off the preceding description.” 
[Alford thinks, with De Wette, that the cry is uttered 
in full consciousness of the deliverance which 
Christ has effected, and as leading to the expression 
of thanks which follows.” A turning-point is 
reached, whatever be the reference, and no view is 
correct which does not admit that Paul here ex¬ 
presses what he feels, as well as what he has felt. 
— 

ver. 25. Thanks to God [/ao*? rp &tJS 9 
•r, I thank God, #t*/af»<rrw rp &ep. See 
Textual Note "]. This reading corresponds to the 
previous exclamation much better than t v yog tarot 
does. Those who continue the reference to the un- 
regenerate to the conclusion, get into difficulty with 
this second exclamation. Hence the adoption of a 
parenthesis (Rhckert, Fritzsche), or of a conditional 
construction (Erasmus, Semler). If that had not 
taken place, I would have been snatched asunder, 
with the spirit to serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin. Meyer observes: u For what 
he thanks God, is not mentioned.” But the far 
what is plainly enough indicated by the context, as 
Meyer himself subsequently brings out. It is also 
indicated by his thanking God through Jesus 
Christ. 

So then I myself with the mind [a fa o It 
at* to? rp pikt vof]. In the consideration 
of this difficult passage there are two questions: 
1. Is what is here said connected with the previous 
thanksgiving, or with ver. 24? 2. What, accord¬ 

ingly, is the meaning of anro? *ys>? 

1. Some think that the thanksgiving does not 
come at all into consideration; the words are con¬ 
nected with ver. 24 (Ruckert, Fritzsche! This 
makes the passage only a final opinion on the miser¬ 
able condition under the law, a declaration of the 
consummated dissension in which man is situated 
under the law. Others (De Wette, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers), on the contrary, very properly take the thanks¬ 
giving also into consideration, although both De 
Wette and Meyer find in the passage only a recapitu¬ 
lation of what has been said from vers. 14-24, 
which, according to Meyer, should follow from the 
immediately preceding t\^a(}tarSt. But the Apos¬ 
tle’s language does not declare the dissension pre¬ 
viously described, but the alternative now finally es¬ 
tablished. By accepting the probable breviloquenoe, 
and supplying the words which are at hand, we are 
relieved even here of the apparent obscurity. We 
^ead c p pskt rot (SovXtvwr) SouXtvot; the 


• [Many will feel that Dr. Lange here gives an explo¬ 
itation which is not a real explanation. Sin, and flesh, and 
the old man, are real enough; but if he means that over 
against them Is something, which is the ideal man, to be 
made real through the grace of Oh list, then his remarks 


art tignlilnant. That the true explanation of this passage 
te o be sought in a discovery of modern scienoe, anticipated 
tvPial lemmrobabU Comn. Dodr Not* —R ' 


Apostle has even omitted the SevXn \hs from the cjj 
Sk araoxr —a proof that both can be mentally sup¬ 
plied. Thus: If I serve in the vovq, then I serve 
in the law of God ; but if I serve (or, I would serve J 
in the flesh, then I serve the law of sin. Either -, or) 
This is favored, first of all, by the at’cd? itm. 
A recapitulation of the foregoing cannot be united 
with this view. For in ver. 20 we read: rvti Si 
oiiukt iyw, Ac. (comp. ver. 20). The fbUcwing is 
the inference from the previous verses: that now 
there is a definite distinction between standing in the 
vof»? (that is, in the principle of the toTs) and stand¬ 
ing in the flesh (that is, in the principle of the 
flesh); but that, through Christ, he has gained the 
power to stand in the principle of the voi?. From 
this there arises the following thesis: I, the same 
man, can have a double standpoint. If I live with 
the toT^ I serve the law of God in truth; but if I 
live in the flesh, even in the form of the service of 
the law, I serve the (false! law of sin. In other 
words, the life in the von? is the life in Christ, the 
life in the Spirit, and, like love, the fulfilment of the 
law [see chap. xiii. 8). It follows, therefore, on the 
one land, that there is nothing condemnatory in the 
man of this standpoint. But there also follows the 
conclusion that they must live decidedly in harmony 
with their principle. But if they live purely in the 
von?, the body, as a principle, must be dead—that 
is, rendered merely indifferent as a principle, and 
have nothing to say, on account of the sinfidness in¬ 
herent in it (see chap. viii. 10! But this applies 
only to the present body, which is burdened with 
the propensity to sin. It is not to be trusted ; it ia 
devoid of pure harmony with the law of the Spirit, 
and therefore the Christian must keep it, as a bond- 
servant, under discipline and oversight. Bat this 
order is also temporary, so far as mortal bodies shall 
again be made alive by the Spirit of the risen Christ. 
As now the resurrection itself belougB to the future 
and the one period, so also does the completion of 
the parity of the body, its removal to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, belong to the same 
fixture. But as the germ of the resurrection-body 
has already been made alive and increased in the be¬ 
liever in this life, so is it also the case with religious 
and moral purity in his body. In every conflict of 
the body with the law of the Spirit this alone should 
be decided; yet not carnally, in legal mortifications , 
but spiritually, in a dynamical reckoning of ourselves 
to be dead (see chap. vi. 1 ff). That is, in a power¬ 
ful departure beyond the tt? ct£«i? of the body with 
the works of the Spirit (see chan, viii 18! 

2. Different explanations of the avro? lyt*. 
(1.) I myself \ Pan! The Apostle’s description of 
himself as an example for others (Cassian, Parens, 
Umbreit); (2.) Ego idem. The dissension in one 
and the same man made prominent (Erasmus, Gal¬ 
vin, and others); (8.) Me ego . Reference to what 
he had earlier said of himself (Fritzsche, De Wette); 
(4). 1 alone ; that is, so far as I am without the me¬ 
diation of Christ (Meyer, Banr, Hofmann); (6.) 
What he had heretofore described as the experience 
of mankind, he now describes as his own (Kdllner).* 

Olshausen’s explanation is the nearest approach 


• [The explanation of Jowett is altogether untenable: 
“Jimmy true self serve the law of God; the remainder of 
the sentence may be regarded as an afterthought.** The 
presence of pie totally overthrows this. Jowett aoeepts 
it in his text, too, without even taking advantage of Its 
omission in K. to give a seeminy pr opriety to fue tntm 
nretation 1—A. 
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to correctness: ** He thanks the Author of the work 
of redemption, God the Father, through Christ, 
whom he can now call his Lord from the heart. 
With this experience there now appears a totally 
changed condition in the inward life of the man, 
whose nature the Apostle describes in what follows, 
until its perfect completion, even the completion of 
the mortal body” (chap. viii. 11). He further holds, 
that the Divine law was reflected in the voo?; and 
in the inward man there arose the wish, yea, even 
the joy, to be able to observe it; but the principal 
thing was wanting—the xar*iyatf<r&at. 14 But by 
experiencing the redeeming power of Christ, by 
which the rorg is strengthened, man finds himself 
able, at least by the highest and noblest power of 
his nature, to serve the Divine law.” Yet the <rdp$ 
still remains subject to the law of sin. Therefore 
the conflict in the regenerate still continues, but yet 
it is generally victorious in the strength of Christ. 
Here Olsbausen is led, to a certain extent, away from 
the Apostle's train of thought. As the Christian 
should die on the supposition of his being dead with 
Christ, so should he live on the supposition of his 
resurrection with Christ, and therefore he should 
fight on the supposition of victory (see 1 John v. 4). 
44 This is the victory that overcoineth the world, even 
our faith.” If the watchword for the sanctification 
of the Christian gains its point, to fight for victory , 
it is nevertheless in conformity with the gospel 
standpoint that this takes place ou the supposition 
of fighting from victory , or in conformity with the 
principle, drat, tv Xqkftw. But Olshausen, not 
without reason, regards ver. 26 as the beginning of 
the section commencing with the first of chap. viii.; 
it constitutes, at least, the transition to it. 

Serve the law of God [dot'4ft>o> vo^ty 
&to?> It is when man has become free from the 
law in its external form, that he truly serves the law 
of God in its real import (see chap. iii. 81; xiii. 8). 
(Reiche : the vovq is the ideal Jew ; the flesh, as it 
were, is the empirical Jew.) Yet we may remark, 
that the avr 'oq ly«> expresses the fact, that the time 
for decision is now come. A vacillation between the 
better and the false iyw could take place under the 
law; but, after acquaintance with Christ, the real 
and complete iyo’t will live either in the roi\*, or in 
the flesh ; will either serve God, or sin. But exter¬ 
nal legality, placed over against Christ , is now also 
a life in the flesh (see chap. vi. 14; Gal. v. 8 ff. ; 
Col. ii. 18). 

[Note on the final sentence of ver. 26. The in- 
terpretation is beset with difficulties. 

1. Taking a^a ovr as summing up the whole 
preceding section, and referring it to the regenerate, 
the service with the mind is of course the result of 
the new spiritual life, and, with the flesh, the result 
of indwelling sin. But why such a statement as 
this between the thanksgiving and the triumphant 
utterances of chap. viii. ? It looks like taking this 
discord as the normal condition of the Christian 
life. If 1 myself be taken, with Meyer, and others, 
as opposed to 44 in Christ Jesus,” then Forbes* ex- 
planation is satisfactory: 44 1 in myself, notwith¬ 
standing whatever progress in righteousness the 
Spirit of Christ may have wrought in me, or will 
work in this life, am still most imperfect; with my 
mind indeed I serve the law of God, but with my 
flesh the law of sin; and, tried by the law, could 
not be justified, but would come under condemna¬ 
tion, if viewed in myself and not in Christ Jesus." 
But this view of / mysuf is somewhat forced, as De 


Wette, who formerly adopted it, confesses.' On toe 
trinal grounds, this interpretation is open to tha 
same objections as those which refer the section to 
the unregenerate. 

2. We may, with Lange, accept a future refer- 
ence, in consequence of the turning-point being 
reached in the thanksgiving. But this requires us 
to supply a great deal, and to force the alternative 
meaning on piv, di. It also confuses; for 
and <ra(>S, already used in contrast, on this view pro- 
sent a new distinction; and yet that new distinction 
is immediately afterwards repeatedly set forth by the 
terms, spirit , flesh. The only escape from this con¬ 
fusion is the assumption that, all along, the rot*; waa 
really in the interest of spiritual life, and now, being 
delivered, it acts out its impulses. This, for obvious 
reasons, we reject. 

8. We may take So then, as summing up the 
preceding (as is done by the Augustinian exposi¬ 
tors), I myself as the same man —i. e., I, the man 
there described, under the law, with my mind, Ac 
It is not necessary to suppose a parenthesis; but, 
having depicted the experience up to, and inclusive 
of, the deliverance, he gathers up in meaning words 
the whole conflict, to contrast with it the normal 
state of the Christian; chap. viii. To this it will, 
of course, be objected, that 44 with my mind I serve 
the law of God ” is too strong an expression to be 
referred to the man of the law; but it is precisely 
this service to the law that is the aim of the awak¬ 
ened conscience, the better desire, and it is pre¬ 
cisely this he finds he cannot do, because the flesh is 
the ruling power by which he is brought into cap¬ 
tivity, in every case where the mere service of law, 
even of the law of God, is all that is sought for. 
Should he seem to reach this aim, and be 44 touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless” 
(Phil. iii. 6), yet the service of the mind is not, by 
any means, the service of the Spirit. Aud, more¬ 
over, we must expect to find here, even after the 
thanksgiving, a quasi-confession of defeat as the 
point of connection with, 4i There fe now, therefore, 
no condemnation,” &c. Were the reference pre¬ 
viously solely to the Christian, this would seem un¬ 
necessary. There are difficulties attending this view, 
it must be granted, but they are not so numerous as 
those I find in the others. The whole passage seems, 
by its alternations, its choice of words, as well as its 
position in the Epistle, to point to an experience 
; which is produced by the holy, just, and good law 
of God, rather than the gospel of Jesus Christ; so 
that even the outburst of Christian gratitude is fol¬ 
lowed by a final recurrence to the conflict, which is, 
indeed, cver-roeurring, so long as we seek holiness 
through the law rather than through Christ. 8eo 
Doctr . Note \ —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the above Summary; also the iVstfsta 
narv Remarks. 

[Paul here enters into a very remarkable psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the working of the law, in ordet 
to show that it, although holy and good in itself, 
cannot effect the sanctification of man, on account 
of the power of indwelling sin, which can be over 
oome only through redeeming grace. He gives a 
chapter out of his own experience, especially out of 
the transition period from the law to the gospeL In 
this experience, however, is reflected, to a eertala 
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extent, the history of the religious development of 
humanity as a whole. What is here so vividly indi¬ 
vidualised, repeats itself also in the experience of 
every earnest Christian. The law, instead of slay¬ 
ing sin, first brings it to a full manifestation (vers. 
7-13); in the internal contest it is proven power¬ 
less ; it but leads to the painful confession of help¬ 
lessness (vers. 14-24); no other hope remains, save 
the grace of Jesus Christ (ver. 25). 

Those expositors who follow tne later Augustin- 
' Ian i iew, refer vers. 14-25 to the regenerate , because 
they are unwilling to ascribe to the natural man 
ever, this powerless longing' after higher and better 
things.* On the other hand, those who refer them 
to the unregenerate, urge this reason, that the regen¬ 
erate man is not so powerless, so captive to sin, as 
the person here described, but has overcome the 
dominion of sin, as the Apostle clearly indicates 
both in chaps, vi. and vii. The correct interpreta¬ 
tion lies between these two. Paul describes his 
state, not when sunk in sin, but when awakened to 
earnest struggles against sin under the scourge of 
the law, under preparation for a state of grace—c. <?., 
in the period of transition from the law to the gos¬ 
pel, in the Judaicodegalistic state of awakening. 

Thus much, however, must be conceded to the 
Augustinian view, that this contest is repeated in 
modified form in the regenerate. So long as they 
are in the flesh, the old life of Adam rules beside 
the new life in Christ. Temptations from the world, 
assaults of Satan, disturb; not unfrequently sin 
overcomes, and the believer, feeling deeply and 
painfully his own helplessness, turns in penitence to 
Christ’s grace, to be the victor at last It must be 
remembered, too, that there are many legal, de¬ 
spondent, meluncholy Christians, who never pass out 
of the contest here described into the triumph of 
grace, the full freedom, the peace with God and as¬ 
surance of salvation. The temperament and physi¬ 
cal condition have a great influence in many such 
cases, but the main reason is, that such Christians 
depend too much upon themselves, and do not look 
sufficiently to the cross of Christ.—P. S.] 

2. According to the above, the passage treats 
throughout neither of the unregenerate nor the re¬ 
generate, nor partially of the former and of the 
latter; but it describes the process, the living tran¬ 
sition, of a man from the unregenerate to the regen¬ 
erate state, who inwardly, and therefore properly, 
understands the law, and regards the commandment, 
Thou shalt not covet , as the root of all command¬ 
ments. The question is not concerning a permanent 
condition, but a movement and a crisis; therefore 
first in the preterite, then in the present tense. The 
cooperation of the promise as well as the hope in 
this process of death which leads to life, is indeed 
assumed, but not described with it, because, to the 
combatant of the law, every thing, even the prom¬ 
ise, the gospel-element itself, is transformed first of 
all into law ; while, reversely, the finally triumphant 
fahh, and then even the law (according to Origen), 
ire transformed into pure gospel. 

3. We must not overlook the fact that the Apos¬ 
tle here describes a gradation, whose stages are 
drought out prominently in the explanations—a gra¬ 
dation which apparently leads backward to despair 
and the sense of death, but, at the same time, truly 

* lHex.ce the Arminian controversy really began upon 
ffct exegesis of this passage. It cannot be doubted that 
this controversy has led to extreme views in both directions 
ceepecting the meaning of this chapter.—R.1 


upward to the true life. It is the way of godly son 
row to salvation; according to Luther, the descent 
of self-knowledge into hell, which is the preliminary 
condition to ascension to heaven with Christ. 44 Alas, 
what am I, my Redeemer ? I find my state of soul 
daily worse.” The full appearance of the leprosy ou 
the surface of the body is the symptom of its healing. 

[“Paul means to show how utterly unavailing 
are all efforts to get rid of sin by mere nature, Vow 
ever much intensified by views of law and the act 
ings of conscience, until the power of sin is broken 
by faith in the Source of spiritual life. No convio 
tions of the excellence of the law, no acknowledg. 
ment of its purity and rightful obligation, no assent 
or consent to it as good , no approbation of it in the 
real ego , no preference for it nor temporary delight 
in it as commending itself to the judgment, and no 
strivings after obedience to its precept nor fear oi 
its penalty admitted to be just, will avail against the 
law of sin and death, till it is superseded by another 
law of spiritual life derived from Christ by faith.” 

-R.] 

4. The law effects not only the knowledge, but 
also the revelation of sin—its full dev lopment and 
manifestation , but not its genesis. It accelerates its 
process to judgment, in order to nmke the sinner 
susceptible o^ and ftilly in need o^ deliverance. 
Thus it corresponds with the trials and appointments 
of God’s government, which also impel man more 
and more to the development of his inward stand¬ 
point. The only difference is, that the law, as a 
spiritual effect, impels to the ideal saving judgment 
( u for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged ”), while the guidance of man by trials and 
temptations results principally in real condemnatory 
judgment*. But here, too, God’s law and ordina¬ 
tion agree. To the elect, the ray of the law be¬ 
comes a flash of lightning which prostrates them 
before the throne of grace; to harder natures, the 
flash of lightning which destroys their earthly glory 
must first become, in many forms, an illuminating 
beam. It is a fundamental thought of the Apostle, 
that the agaQria, which has unmasked itself in the 
nature of man, is compelled by the law to reveal 
itself in human life as 7rct(>d/9ct<rtc—as deadly un- 
naturalness. Thus the law drives the serpent from 
its concealment 

5. On the different definitions of the idea of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 
844. From Rom. viii. it is plain that the vlo&toia 
is the result of the original new birth, which is thus 
decided by justification. This new birth must be 
distinguished prospectively from the broader and 
final new birth in the resurrection (Matt. xix. 28), and 
retrospectively from the spiritual production of man 
by the word of God as the seed of the new birth, 
which begins with the strong and penetrating call of 
man by law and gospel (1 Peter i. 23). It must 
be distinguished laterally from its sacramental sym¬ 
bolization and sealing, which is, at the same time, its 
normal foundation, as the ideal and social new birth, 
as in the apostolical sphere it coincided identically 
with it, and it accords with it in normal ecclesiastical 
relations, but, amid ecclesiastical corruptions, can 
also go to ruin with it. 

6. A description of three stages of the vita sanc¬ 
torum, in Bucer, see Tholuck, p. 337. See also the 
views on the practical effects of the twofold exposi¬ 
tion of this passage, as applying to the regenerate 
and the unregenerate, in the note, p. 338. Also, % 
farther treatment of this question, Tholuck, p. 841 ff 
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fDr. Hodge rightly reprobates the saying of Dr. 
A. Clarke (quoted approvingly by Tholuck in the 
note referred to by Lange): “ This opinion baa most 
pitifully and shamefully not only lowered the stand¬ 
ard of Christianity, but destroyed its influence and 
disgraced its character.” The danger from an ex¬ 
clusive reference to the unregenerate, is discourage¬ 
ment to weak believers; but that from the other 
reference is not false security in sin, so much as a 
tendency tc keep the Christian under the scourge of 
the law. It does encourage a morbid, unrelieved 
state of conscience, and legal efforts after sanctifica¬ 
tion. (Comp, the latter part of Doctr. Note ‘.) To 
refer it to a movement possible both before anti after 
conversion, a state with reference to the law, encour¬ 
age* unbelievers to go to Christ, and routes believers 
to go to Him, sinoe the existence of the conflict 
shows that the schoolmaster is nearer than the de¬ 
livering Master. Here Delitzach is excellent: 44 Every 
Christian is compelled to confirm what the Apostle 
here says, from his own personal experience. And 
well for him if he can also confirm the fact that 
God’s law, and therefore God’s will, is his delight— 
that he desires the good, and hates the evil; and, 
iudeed. in suob a way that the sin to which, against 
his will, he is hurried away, is foreign to his inmost 
nature. But woe to him, if, from his own personal 
experience, be could confirm only this, and not also 
the fact that the spirit of the new life, having its 
source in Christ Jesus, has freed him from the urgen¬ 
cy of sin and the condition of death, which were not 
abrogated through the law, but only brought to 
light; so that his will, which, although powerless, 
was by the law inclined toward what is good, is now 
actually capable of good, and opposed to the death 
still working in him, as a predominating, overmas¬ 
tering power of life, to be finally triumphant In 
glory.”—R.] 

7. The prohibition, “Thou shalt not covet” 
(ver. 7), is known to be of very great weight in 
dividing the Ten Commandments. If it be divided 
into two commandments, the objects of the lust 
(coveting) are the principal thing. Bat the Apostle 
views it as a prohibition of wicked lust itself and 
thereby it becomes a complete commandment, which 
extends, in sense, even through all the command¬ 
ments. fComp. Tholuck, p 850.) On the shallow 
constructions of the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
wicked lust, by the Rabbins, see the same, p. 851. 
In a similar way, a regard for a life of feeling re¬ 
cedes to an ever-increasing distance in the dogmatics 
of the Middle Ages, in consequenoe of the stress 
laid on the merit of good works. 

8. On ver. 8. Different variations of the nitu 
mur in vetitum among the classical writers (see Tho¬ 
luck, p. 858, note: Prov. ix. 17). The law produces 
reflection on the forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, 
distrust of the lawgiver, imaginations, lusts, suscep¬ 
tibility of the seed of temptation, and of seduction, 
and, finally, the production of rebellion—the nayd- 
Scujk ^ The history of childhood, of Israel, and the 
Antmomianism of the early Christian period (Nitzsch, 
Die Gesammterscheinung dee Antinomismus) ; the 
history of Antinomianism in the time of the Refor¬ 
mation (the Miinster Anabaptists, the Genevan Lib¬ 
ertines, Ac.); and the whole history of Divine and 
human legislation furnishes proof of the Apostle’s 
proposition (Balaam ites, Nicolaitans). Nevertheless, 
the law is holy, just, and good (see the Bxeg. 
Note*) . its design and operation are saving. lie. 
tatwe Christ was the law of God personified. He has 


experienced in Himself the full Divine revel*'ion oi 
the opposition of sinful humanity to the law; Ha 
was proscribed as if He bad been e in personified 
But with this complete revelation of the power oi 
sin, grace attained its still more powerful revela 
tion. 

9. On the reference of ver. 9 to the age of ohiU 
hood, see Tholuck, p. 856, and the above Exeg, 
Notee. 

10. On ver. 18. On the different meanings ci t 
the commandment, 44 This do, and thou shalt live,” 
see the Exeg. Notes. This do , and thou shalt Use t 
means: 1. living in the outward blessing of exter 
nal obedience; 2. Dying in order to Hot; 3. Fir# 
really living after this death. 

11. The law is holy in its principle (the will of 
God); just in its method (establishing and adminis¬ 
tering justice); good in its design (promoting life 
itself by the ideal death in self-knowledge). The 
sinner had to be delivered from death by death— 
objectively by the death of Christ, suhjectively by 
the reception of the death of Christ in his own life 
—by his spiritual dying. Calovius: Sancta dicitur 
lex ratione causes efficient <s et materials* : quia a dec 
sanctissimo est et circa objecta sancta occupatssr ; 
justa est formaliter: quia justities divines &»*«#- 
VMT/tok nostra regula est; bona est raiione Jims , 
quia bona temporalia et edema oromittU. The last 
definition is the weakest Of justa, Tholuck usee 
these words: “more correctly, since it produces 
4 righteousness.’” 

12. On the manner in which sin misoonstruee the 
law, in order to make it minister to its own ends, 
and also on the gradual development of self-knowl¬ 
edge, see the Exeg. Notes, 

18. Unless we have a definite idea of the false 
forms in organic life, we cannot gain the Apostle’s 
complete view, which we have sketched in the Exeg, 
Notes, Either the individual figures in question are 
volatilized into hyperbolical metaphors, or people 
have fallen into dualistic and Maniohaeian notions, 
which have been made to underlie the Apostle’s 
thoughts, now in order to appeal to him, now to 
govern him. See “ Sydenham,” by Jahn, Eisenach, 
1840, p. 56: As diseases in the vegetable world are 
known to show themselves in inferior and parasitical 
organisms (fungi, mosses, mistletoes, Ac.), so does 
disease in man show a lower, half-independent vital 
process and inferior organism, secreted like a germ 
and parasite in the original life. Similar expressions 
by Paracelsus, on the inferior organisms undermining 
the healthy life.—Comp. Schun’s Pathologie wnd 
Therapie aer JPseudoplasmen, Vienna, 1854.—False 
organic forms pervert the functions and material 
substance of natural life into noxious shapes and 
poisons. The false spiritual form—sin—perverts 
the true life of man into a luxuriant growth of fcb* 
spiritual images of this life. 


HOMHiBTIOAI* AND PBJLOTIOAL. 

Acquaintance with sin is effected by the law, so 
far, 1. as the law, as a prohibition, provokes rin; 
2. but also that the consciousness of sin be complete 
(vers. 7-12).—What does sin take from and give te 
man t 1. It takes life from him; 2. It gives him 
death (vers. 7-121—The abuse of what i a holy, 
1. is indeed horrible, but yet, 2. what is holy is not 
itself destructive (vere. 7-12).—The destruction of 
the state of innocence: 1 Apparently produced by 
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the Divine prohibition; 2. Actually produced by 
human sin (Vera. 7-12).—How the beet teacher can 
become a tempter against his will, when he, 1. ex¬ 
empts from a well-meant prohibition; 2. but when 
this very prohibition awakens the desire for trans¬ 
gression (vers. 7-121—We should not prohibit chil¬ 
dren from too much.—The best thing we have is 
corrupted by sin (ver. 10).—The fearful deception 
of sin (ver. 11).—The holiness of the Divine law. 
It is shown to us when we, 1. look at the lawgiver; 
2 . carefully prove the principal statements of the 
commandments; 8. have in mind the design for 
which it was given (ver. 12).—Whence does it oome 
that what is good is made death unto me ? 1. The 
fault does not lie in the law, whioh is spiritual; but, 
2. in me, who am carnal (properly, “ flesh-like ”), 
sold under sin (vers. 18, 14).—Proof of how sin, 
aiming at the ruin of man, prepares itB own over¬ 
throw (ver. 18).—What is, 44 to be sold under sin ? ” 

1. Not to know what we do—blindness of self- 

knowledge ; 2. Not to do what we will, but to do 
what we hate—perversion of our own spontaneity 
(vers. 14, 15).—Even in his sin, man must testify to 
the goodness of the law (ver. 16).—In the flesh there 
dweUeth no good thing (ver. 16).—To will and to 
perform ! 1. How near the willing of what is good 

u to us; 2. But how far from us is the performance 
of it (vers. 18, 1911—The deep sorrow expressed in 
the confession, 41 tor to will is present with me, but 
how to perform,’ 1 Ac.; because we then say as much 
as: 1. 1 wish the good very much; but, 2. I am 
just as much devoid of the power to do it (ver. 181 
—The surprising discovery of man on the way to his 
conversion (ver. 21).—The double law in man: 
L The true law in the mind; 2. The false law in 
the members (vers. 22-20).—The divided state of 
the human heart: 1. Caused by sin (vers. 18-20); 

2. Manifesting itself in the conflict of the two laws 
(vers. 22, 28, 25); 8. Calling forth the longing for 
deliverance (ver. 24).—The thanksgiving of the 
Apostle for the peace of deliverance (ver. 20; comp, 
chap. i. 25). 

Luthkr : To do does not mean here to perform 
the work, but to feel the excitement of the lusts. 
But to perform, is to live without lust, totally pure; 
this does not take place in this life (vers. 18, 19).— 
He here calls death the misery and pains endured in 
the conflict with sin (as Exod. x. 17). Pharaoh 
says: 44 That he may take away from me this death 
only ” (this was the locusts). 

Starke : The natural man is like the earth since 
the curse has been pronounced upon it. The earth 
has the seeds of all kinds of weeds in it; and 
although they seem, in Winter, to lie perfectly dead 
fat the earth, yet, by the warm rain in the Spring, 
they will again germinate and grow (ver. 8).—Bin is 
a real highway robber; it associates in a friendly 
way with us, and strives to lead us off from the right 
road, but afterwards kills us (ver. lit.—When sin 
has beoome suddenly powerful, do not aespond; God 
does not wish the death of the sinner. Flee in peni¬ 
tence to Christ, and you shall be holy (ver. 18).— 
Believers do many good works, but not all that they 
should; and what they do, is far from being as per¬ 
fect as it should be (ver. 18).—Believing Christians 
lament more over the weaknesses still cleaving to 
them, than over temporal torments, chains, and 
bonds (ver. 20). 

Osiahder : The law is a beautiful mirror, which 
shows us our sins, in order that, when we perceive 
•aeh great evil, we may get counsel and help from 


Christ (ver. 7).— If believers sin, and it occurs 
against their will, they do not lose the favor of God 
(ver. 17).— Cramer : Innate wicked lust a fountain 
of all tins, and it is also against God’s law; w« 
should not allow ourselves to lust at all (ver. 7).— 
There are two characteristics of true Christians, so 
long as they are in the world: they give themselves 
trouble about their wretchedness, but they rejoice 
and take comfort because of the deliverance (re¬ 
demption) that has taken place through Jcbus Christ 
(ver. 25).— Nova Bibl. 2m. : There is nothing so 
good that it cannot become evil by abuse. In this 
way the blessed gospel becomes to many a savor of 
death unto death (ver. 10 ).—Spinir : Our nature is 
so sinfal that we do not take as much pleasure in 
any thing as in what is forbidden (ver. 8).—It is a 
most eminent attainment, and one necessary for a 
right understanding of the law and sin, that we 
properly understand the spiritual character of the 
law (ver. 14).—Those can profit by this Pauline ex¬ 
ample (ver. 25) who strive with all earnestness to do 
what is good; but those who do not strive with all 
earnestness to do what is good, but still 9in frequent, 
ly with the will, cannot employ the language of 
Paul, for they are not in harmony with his example. 
—In short, if one will have a pattern, let him take 
this: No one must lay claim to any comfort in this 
chapter whose counterpart is found in chaps, vi or 
viiu ; but these three chapters must harmonize. 

Benorl: We have here a figure from military 
life: The soul is the king, the members are the sub¬ 
jects, and sin is the enemy whom the king has ad¬ 
mitted. The king is now punished by the insurrec¬ 
tion of his subjects, who rise in rebellion with tho 
enemy.— Gerlach : The law is spiritual , means: it 
is an emanation from God, who is a Spirit (John iv. 
24); that is, omnipotent, personal, and holy love. 
It is, farther, spiritual in its import—that is, divine 
and holy. It pertains to the inmost being of man, 
which it would folly conform to God.—There stands 
in opposition to it the carnal sense of man; that is, 
his desire, which is directed, by virtue of sin, to ihe 
world, finiteness, and sensuousnees, and makes him 
who is sundered from his Creator a servant of the 
creature (ver. 14).—An Apostle glowing with love, 
like Paul, humbles himself, and trembles and groans 
under the law of sin; and shall we, who are like ice 
in comparison with him, foolishly expose ourselves, 
and boast of whatever can awaken lust in us? (ver. 
14.)—The incapacity of man to do good, is an inca¬ 
pacity of the will; this, and not an incapacity of 
spiritual disposition , has necessitated it; it is there¬ 
fore a weakness, which is continually attended by 
the sense of guilt (ver. 18).—The exclamation of 
the Apostle is the cry for help of nil humanity, 
which, in despair of all help through and of itself, 
looks for aid from without The law leads to this 
desire, but it cannot deliver from the wretchedness 
(ver. 24).—He who sighs most deeply over the 
bondage in the body of this death, stands nearest to 
deliverance (ve r. 24). 

Lisoo: What Paul here makes dear in itself is 
a truth of universal human experience—namely, that 
there are two successive states (the third is described 
in chap, viii.): one (ver. 9), where sin slumbers is 
us, because we are not fully conscious of the moral 
law; the other (vers. 14-24), where, having a deal 
knowledge of the law, but yet without the graoe of 
redemption, we become acquainted with the pro 
found corruption of our heart, which is oppored U 
the law :f God, and fed wretched in this condition 
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—The conflict described in vers. 14-20 occurs, be¬ 
fore the new birth, h the heart of a man awakened 
by the law; yet. in the life of the regenerate per¬ 
son, similar conflicts and phenomena arise, in which, 
however, he is ever triumphant.-—The Apostle was 
far from holding the erroneous view, that sin dwells 
only in man’s body, and not also in his soul (ver. 

24) .—I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord t 
Through Him, He has delivered me in and from all 
this wretchedness (ver. 25).— Heubner : The best 
thing can be made an injury to the wicked will (ver. 
18). —Every thing beoomea impure in the impure 
heart. Corruptio opiimt eet generatio peeeinU (ver. 
1»).—Description of the evil propensity (vers. 14- 

25) .—It is the best people who confess, that strong 
sensuous impulses in them are sinful (ver. 14).— 
The inward contradiction of man with himself 
The conflict between knowing, willing, and doing 
(ver. 15).—Even the immoral man feeis that it 
would have been better if he had kept the law 
(ver. 16). 

Besser : The twofold way In which sin becomes 
exceeding sinful by the commandment: 1. Its wick¬ 
ed, ungodly nature, plays a prominent part in the 
transgression of the plain commandment; 2. The 
sentence of death which transgression effects, drives 
sin into the conscience of man, so that he feels and 
perceives it to be a horror and abomination before 
God (ver. 13).—The conflict between spirit and flesh 
in believers (vers. 14-25).—* Believers know and 
feel,” says Luther ( Work *, viii., 2747), “that no 
good thing dwells in their flesh, so that they may 
become more humble, and let their peacock-tail fall; 
that is, do not depend on their own righteousness 
and good works,” Ac. (ver. 18). 

Langs : The way of the law from sin to grace : 

1. Apparently, ever darker and deeper toward death; 

2. Really, always nearer to light and life.—The sad 
revelation of sin a preliminary condition of the joy 
—bringing revelation of salvation.—The develop¬ 
ment of self-knowledge under the law: 1. dear 
view which reason has of the authority of the law; 
2. Earnest wrestling of the will; 3. Outburst of 
deeply-affected feeling (oh, wretched man that I 
am).—How the proverb, 44 Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,” is most gloriously verified in the con¬ 
version of man.—The struggle between sin and the 
law: 1. The deception which sin practises with the 
law ; 2. The unmasking effected by the law through 
the apparent charm of sin.—How the law becomes 
always more inward to the candid person, until he 
has perceived it as his spiritual 1, his consciousness, 
his reason.—The fearful, false power of evil: 1. It 
assumes all the features of personal life; 2. In 
order to exhaust and destroy personal life in all 
Its features.—The cry for deliverance occurs in close 
proximity with thanksgiving and praise to God.— 
On ver. 25: Either, or / 

[Jeremy Taylor (condensed from sermon on the 
VhruHmn't Ootupmt over the Body ef Sin, Rom. vii. 


19): The evil natures, principles, and manners oi 
the world are the causes of our imperfect willingi 
and weaker actings in the things of God. Let no 
man please himself with perpetual pious conversa¬ 
tion or ineffective desires of serving God; he that 
does not practise, as well as talk, and do what he 
desires and ought to do, confesses himself to sin 
greatly against his conscience; and it is a prodigious 
folly to think that he is a good man, because, though 
he does sin, it was yet against his mind to do so. 
Every ^ood man can watch always; running from 
temptation is a part of our watchfulness; every 
good employment is a second and great part of it 
and laying in provisions of reason and religion be¬ 
forehand is a third part of it; and the conversation 
of Christians is a fourth part of it.— Matt. Henry, 
on vers. 24, 25 : When, under the sense of the re¬ 
maining power of sin and corruption, we shall see 
reason to bless God through Christ and for Christ. 
Through Christ's death, an end will be put to all 
our complaints, and we shall be wafted to an eter¬ 
nity without sin or sigh.—It is a special remedy 
against fears and sorrows, to be much in praise.— 
Scott : A proper knowledge of the holy law of God 
is the two-edged sword which gives the death-wound 
to self-righteousness and to Antinomianism; for it 
is perfectly fit to be the rule of our duty, written 
in our hearts, and obeyed in our lives.— Clarke : 
We never find that true repentance takes place 
where the moral law is not preacned and enforced. 
The law is the grand instrument, in the hands of a 
faithfhl minister, to alarm and awaken sinners; and 
he may safely show that every sinner is under the 
law, and consequently under the curse, who has not 
fled for refuge to the hope held out by the gospel.— 
Hodge : It is an evidence of an unrenewed heart to 
express or feel opposition to the law of God, as 
though it were too strict; or to be disposed to 
throw the blame of our want of conformity to the 
Divine will from ourselves upon the law, as unrea¬ 
sonable.—The Christian’s victory over sin cannot 
be achieved by the strength of his resolutions, nor 
by the plainness and force of moral motives, nor 
by any resources within himself! He looks to Jesus 
Christ, and oonquers in His strength. The victory 
is not obtained by nature, but by grace.— Barnes : 
We have here: 1. A view of the sad and painful 
conflict between sin and God. They are opposed 
in all things; 2. We see the racing, withering 
effect of sin on the souL In all circumstances it 
tends to death and wo; 3. We see the feebleness 
of the law and of conscience to overcome this. The 
tendency of both is to produce oonfliet and wo; 
4. We see that the gospel only can overcome sin. 
To us it should be a subject of ever-increasing thank¬ 
fulness, that what could not be accomplished by the 
law, can be thus effected by the gospel; and that 
God has devised a plan that thus effects complete 
deliverance, and gives to the captive in tin an svsr 
lasting triumph.— J. F. H.] 
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CHAPTER VIIL 1-17. 


Sixth Sectioh .—Christian life^ or life in the Spirit of Christ as the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit t is a blessed life in the adoption of God; is free from condemnation and death; and leads 
to perfect blessedness in the glory of God The principle of the new life as the principle of the free- 
dotn and glorification of the Christian^ of believing humanity , and even of the creature ; chap. vui. 
Derisions : I. Life in the Spirit a life of opposition to the flesh ; and the Spirit as witness of adoption ; 
Ten. 1-17. II. The renewal of the body by the life in the Spirit , and the Spirit as the tecwnty for 
glorification; vere. 18-89. 

L Life in the Spirit in opposition to the fleshy and the Spirit as the witness of adoption. 

Chapter Yin. 1-17. 

1 There is therefore now no condemnation to them which [those who] are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit [omu <ai after Christ 

2 Jesusl. 1 For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
8 [freed me] 4 from the law of siu and death. For what the law could not do, in 

that [because] it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh [ituraiiy, the flesh of sin], and for [or, on account of] sin, 

4 condemned sin in the flesh: That the righteousness [or, requirement] * of the 
law might be fulfilled in ns, who walk not after [according to] 4 the flesh, but 
after [according to] the Spirit. 

5 For they that [those who] are after [according to] the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh ; but they that [those who] are after [according to] the Spirit, 

6 the things of the Spirit For to be carnally minded [the mind of the flesh] * is 
death; but to be spiritually minded [the mind of the Spirit] is life and peace. 

7 Because the carnal mind [the mind of the flesh] is enmity against God: for it 
is not subject [doth not submit itself] 6 to the law of God, neither indeed can 

8 be (it]. So then [And] T they that [those who] are in the flesh cannot please 

9 But ye are uot in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you. Now if any man have [hath]* not the Spirit of Uhrist, he is 

10 none of his. And [But] if Christ be [w] in you, the body is dead because of 

11 sin ; but the Spirit [spirit] is life because of righteousness. But [And] if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus * from the dead dwell [dwelleth] in you, he 
that raised op Christ from the dead shall [will] 10 also quicken [quicken even] 
your mortal bodies by [on account of] 11 his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

12 Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 

13 For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through [by] 14 the Spirit 

14 do mortify the deeds of the body, 14 ye shall live. For as many as are led by 

15 the Spirit of God, they are the [rmu the! 14 sons of God. For ye have not 
received [did not receive] 15 the spirit of bondage again ta> fear; but ye have 
[omtf have] received the Spirit of adoption, whereby f«V qp, wherein] we cry, 

16 Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with [or, to] 18 our spirit, that 

17 we are the [omit the] children of God: And if children, then [also] heirs; heirs 
of God, ana joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Atm, that we 
may be also glorified toother [glorified with Atm]. VT 

TEXTUAL. 

1 V«r. 1.—{The oUiiee, Added in Bee. : ph ««** oApoa wtpumroOotr, AAAd icori wrt9me t, is now rejected by the beet 
■Mm as a glow from tot. 4. It is not fbttnd in K. B. 0. D. 1 F., most older Torsions and fathers. The first half oidy is 
ddei in A. DA some rerslona. ac. f adds the whole. The M8. Authority ie sufficiently against it to warrant a deeded 
HjRdos. Forbes: “ The reeolts of Parallelism coincide with the decisions of criticism, and with the authority cf the 
tart M9&, in rejecting the words." 

1. OvMr opa vvv xariicptfia 

roit iv Xpurnp Tiftrod. 

2. *0 yip rSfio* row rvtvfiarot riff ♦ 

tv Xpurrif 'Iiprou ifXtv$4pm<riv fit 
tot vifiuov dfiaprtoc sal tow tawdrev. 

8. It yip iMraror to9 v6pov. 

tv if noOivti M rapid r, 

i tftf row favrov vifcw wdpifiae 

iv ipooifian oapabt ihaprtas aaX irtpl ipagrimt 
—rfeotwtw row imaorlav iv rn a an* 
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rhe lint and tenth lines ocrrespond; the poLraUelisms of seoond and fourth, third and fifth, sixth and eighth, i 
end ninth, are obvious, and the gain in interpretation is considerable* Fritesohe avails himself of it also. 


end ninth, are obvious, and the gain in inter 
* Ver. 2.—(The weighty MBS., K. B. F. 


ation is considerable* Fritesohe avails himself of it al 
sad some lhthera, read at; but this might readily be i 
'* adopted. 


nested from the 


preceding syllable, -w. A. 0. D. K. L.. most versions, give pt, now generally adopted. There is slight authority tec 
teute. Freed me, is literal, and to be preferred to hath made me free, set me free. It refers to a definite past act (aoristl 
• Ver. 4.—[The B. V. uses righteousness, very indefinitely, to translate several words of kindred meaning. Here ft 


• Ver. 4.—[the B. V. uses righteousness, very indefinitely, to translate several words of kindred meaning. Here n 
is obviously incorrect, as Sue a Imp a means, literally, a righteous decree, ordinaaoe, statute, act (see pp. 74,194); and 
In tins case refers to the summing up of all the requirements of the law. as fulfilled by Christ. Lange: Oere e hts eis s, 
requirement, is not strictly exact, but is adopted by Alford, Amar. Bible Union. Version of five BngUah cle rgy—i : 
righteous demand. Bee Baseg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 4 .—[According to. is the phraee which now best e x p ress es the meaning of card, though after (German, 
each) is literal. It is becoming unusual in this sense. 

• Ver. A—(The E. V., with its usual fondness far hendiadys, has departed from a literal rendering in vars. 6 and 7, 
at the expense of both accuracy and force. 

4 Ver. 6.—[Is not subject (E. V.), is oorreot, but the above emendation brings out the middle force of dwerda- 

T Ver. 8.—[So then, is a gloss, rather than a translation. It Is a difficult matter to reproduce all the delicate shades 
ef antithetical force expressed by the frequently recurring 84. Borne alterations In the verses immediately snnoeeding 
have been made with this in view. 


have been made with this in view. 

4 Ver. [Hare is conditional, but hath is 


as intimating more decidedly that the state of things really 


exists. For the same reason, dwelleth is preferable to dwell, in ver. 11. 

9 Ver. 11.—(The better supported reading is l^aov*; the article is inserted in some MSB., as also before 
Xptardr. There is also the usual number of variations, so common when these words oocnr in the text. 

19 Ver. 11.—( Will, to exprees the simple fixture In the third person. The £. V. seems to prefer shall in such oases, 
and, indeed, some still defend it. The usage of the present time Is undoubtedly against it. 

11 Ver. 11.—(Here two readings present themselves, supported by authorities of equal weight. The genitive: did 
rot) 4*ouovrros abrod vnv^irof is found in Bee,, fit. A. 0., many versions and tethers, as b adopted by 
Laohmann, De Wette, Krehl. The accusative: fed rb 4*o»«ove adrov wvedfta, Is supported by B. D. B. F. 
K. I*, many cursives and tethers, by Griesbaeh, Sohols, Fritesohe, Mill, Bengel, Tiaohendorf (in later editions), Meyer 
(who cites Laohmann also in its favor), Tholuck. Bfiokert, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles. Lange. It will be seen that a 
majority of critical editors adopt tho latter reading. The Teaser r which have determined this decision seem to be, that 
two suoh readings oould not nave existed without one being s. premeditated corruption. The question then arises. 
Which reading would beet serve a polemic purpose, and henoe be most likely to have been the corrupted one f That 
question is answered by the controversy between the Macedonians and Orthodox (latter part of the fourth oentniy) 
respecting the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. The Macedonians charged the Orthodox with an alteration of the text 
into the genitive. The genitive can only mean, by means of His Spirit, fro.; while the accusative may include that 
Idea of agency in connection with the thought, on account of Mi* Spirit, fro. It is plain that the Macedonians had 
less motive to alter the text than the Orthodox. Alford thinks the variation dates back of this co n troversy, and is not 
due to cither of the then disputant parties; bat the same reason would hold good at a previous point of theological 
discussion. Lange well remarks, that, in any ease, “the raising act of God is distinguished in this verse from the 
working of the Spirit.” Hodge sums up the internal evidence in tevor of the oommon reading; bat all bis remarks 
only prove that the other is a more unusual reading, and henoe likely to have been altered. It is better to fallow 
the current of criticism, and adopt the accusative. 

19 Ver. 18.—(The simple dative v*«i)/iart is best rendered, by the Spirit. Through should be re serve d as a trans¬ 
lation of Sid. 

19 Ver. 18.— (D. £. F. G., many tethers, have n9 edpteot} but rov om/iar o« is supported by K. A. B. 0. K. L* 
and nearly all modern editors. The former was probably a correction, arising out or a misunderstanding of the 

^* -8 *^V er . 14.— [Bee., K. L., have curt* viol ficod; fit. A. 0. D~ viol ficov curt*: B. F. G., viol ciotr #co9. The 
last reading is adopted by Laohmann, Tiaohendorf; Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles. It is supported by the ma¬ 
jority of the tethers, and tho variations are more readily aooounted for on the supposition that it b the original read¬ 
ing ; curt*, if once passed over, would be inserted at the beginning or end (Meyer). 

19 Ver. 15.—(The aorist 4Xdficrc refers to a definite past time; henoe, did not receive, received. 

19 Ver. 1A—(Bee Eaoeg. Notes. 

IT Ver. 17.—( With him, b as proper here as in the preoeding clause. Bee Eeseg. Notes.—R.] 


19 Ver. 11.—( Will, to exprees the simple fixture in the third 
and, indeed, some still defend it. The usage of the present time 


i re esr ved as a trane- 


EXBGETTOAL AND CRITICAL. the Spirit. — No fear of the power of the flesh 

Childlike recourse to the Father.—The sense of 
First Sictcoh. — The life in the Spirit * ae the new adoption strengthened by the Spirit of God. Ver. 
life, in oppoaition to the life in the flesh (vers. 17: transition to the following section.* 

1-17). Meyer: chap, viii Happy condition of man in 

Christ.—De Wette: Blessed results of newly-ani- 
Summary. — a. The vital principle of Christians, mated morality. Tholuck: For thus the Christian, 
or the law of the Spirit as freedom from the antago- who has become freed from the law, has also become 
nistic law of sin (vers. 1-4). i>. The principle of free from condemnation, and is subject to the guid- 

carnal life in contradiction to the Spirit and to God ance of the Spirit of adoption, by virtue of which 
(vers. 5-8). c. Application of what has been said he will become a joint-heir with Christ (vere. 1-17). 
to the fundamental standpoint of believers (vers. The same: “ We are here at the climax of the Epia- 
9-11). Their life in the Spirit excludes life in the tie, 4 at the heart and kernel of the whole Epistle; • 
carnal principle. Their Christianity amounts to noth- as Spener says: Si ecripturam smram annulo com¬ 
ing, if the Spirit is wanting. If Christ is in the paremue, epietolam Pauli ad Romanos gemmam 
spirit, the body is nothing. But the body shall be credo , cujue summwn fastigium in capita octavo ex- 
snowed at the resurrection by the Spirit, d. Tran- surgit (Spener, Contilia TheoL LaL, iii. 596).** 
Atim from the ideal and fundamental standpoint to [Bengel: Rune venit ad liberationem at libertatem . 
the practical application. The conflict resulting —RJ 

from the victory, and the maxims of this oonfliet Ver. 1. Thera is th er e fo re now no [0*44# 
(vers. 12-16). No obligation to the flesh.—Spiritual 

life the means of destroying the surprises of invol- * (Alford thus heads the section: “Although the fiesh 
nutary carnal motions. — Following the guidance of 1® stlu subject to the law of sin, the Christian, s et rin g not 

the flesh, but walking aeoording to the Spirit, shall not 
oome into condemnation, but to morv with Christ.** • 

* fit seems doubtful whether Dr. Lange means the making the theme of ihe Apostle “ the eecurity ef be- 
here; bnt as he oertainly insists that the Holy lievers,” give® the first verse a wide reforenoe, both pre» 
Vurit is the agent producing this life, it is better to indi- ent and future, and considers the whole ohapter a sartes ef 
site It by printing tnb word with a o&pltal letter.—R.1 proofs of this orouoeition.—R.1 
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iff a vvv. The force of • vdiv must not be over¬ 
looked—an absolute negation, with an undoubted 
reference to the completeness of the freedom from 
condemnation (Forbes).—R.] The iff a is quite 
plain, if we have perceived the alternative in the 
preceding verse : If I am in the * o ? n *, 1 serve God. 
if we ignore this alternative, the meaning of the 
present passage must be doubtM. Tholuck: The 
older expositors do not generally furnish any proof 
of the connection of this af>a with the preceding 
chapter. Tet the following connection of it with 
chap. vii. 25, by Augustine, is, in the main, correct: 
44 To him, now, who, as a Christian, non arnpUus 
consentit pravis dtsideriis , and is planted in Christ 
by baptism, thenrava dtsideria can no more be con¬ 
demnation.’ 1 The Catholic expositors follow him. 
Bucer, Beza [Alford], and others, connect ver. 25 
with the thanksgiving; but this assumes that the 
second half of ver. 25 is an interruption, Calixtus, 
Bengel [Stuart], and others, go back even to chap, 
vii. 6 ; others [Hodge, Haldane], to the whole argu¬ 
ment for justification by faith. Meyer: If I am left 
to myself to serve the law of God with my reason, 
but the law of sin with my flesh, then it follows 
that, since Christ has interposed, there is no con¬ 
demnation, Ac.—[The question of connection is main¬ 
ly decided by the view of the preceding section. 
Those who refer it to the regenerate, connect this 
either with the whole preceding argument, or, with 
Philippi, with the preceding verse, in the sense: Al¬ 
though I am thus divided in service, still, being in 
Christ Jesus, there is now, therefore, Ac.; or with 
the thanksgiving. If Lange’s view of the alterna¬ 
tive be admitted, we must also accept his view of 
the connection. It seems to be an unwarranted 
breaking up of the current of thought, to go back 
as fhr as chap. vii. 6 ; and to refer to the whole train 
of argument, seems out of keeping with the con¬ 
tinuous experimental character of the whole passage. 
It is best to connect, therefore, with the thanksgiv¬ 
ing.—R.1 —Nvvy the intervening state of, faith, ex¬ 
pressed last in ver. 25. [TV Tv is temporal , in dis¬ 
tinction from oiV (ver. 25), which is inferential. 
Hence the continuance of this state is implied.—R.] 

No condemnation [xardxp*/<<*, Verdam - 
munffsurtheil , sentence of condemnation (Lange). 
See p. 184 (v. 16), where it is used in antithesis to 
fo*aU*fta. It may be limited to the justifying act 
of God at the beginning of the Christian life, but, 
joined with ovdiv, seems to have a wider reference 
here.—R.] Origen, Erasmus, Luther, and others, 
explain: nothing worthy of condemnation; but this 
is opposed by the tok - See also ver. 84. Comp, 
chap. v. 16. Koppe generalizes nulla poena [JJ- 
fbrd: no penal consequence of sin, original and 
actual], which so far at least belongs to the affair 
that even the temporal punishment, as r unishmcnt, 
and as prelude to the final condemnation, is abol¬ 
ished in the case of Christians. And this is so, not 
only because their sins are forgiven (Parens), but 
because they are in Christ in consequence thereof. 

[The question of the reference to justification 
or sanctification must affect the interpretation of 
condemnation^ since ver. 2, beginning with yc cp, 
seems to introduce a proof The position of the 
chapter in the Epistle, as well as a fair exegesis of 
die verses, sustain the reference to sanctification. 
(Not to the entire exclusion of the other, any more 
than they are sundered in Christian experience.) 
We must, then, take no condemnation in a wide 
sense, either as deliverance both from sin and death 


(Forbes), or as having indeed a reference to the jus 
tifying act already past, but meaning, rather, the 
continuance in a state of justification, culminating 
in final acquittal and glory. The point of conneo< 
tion with ver. 24 ( u death ”), is the former refer¬ 
ence; with the succeeding proofs the latter. This 
avoids sundering salvation into two distinct parts. 
The significant phrase which follows favors this 
view. Still, the position of the verse warrants us in 
finding a very distinct reference to the act of par 
don, as preceding (and involving as a gracious con¬ 
sequence! the work of sanctification.—R.] 

[To those who are in Christ Jesus, vote 
iv Xffm tw y Jr t (Tov 1. This does not mean pre¬ 
cisely, to have the Spirit of Christ, or Christ in you 
(Meyer), but it denotes the permanent continuance 
in justification—a life whose effect is the life of 
Christ in us. [This deeply significant Pauline phrase 
must never be weakened or limited. As to its be¬ 
ginnings, Augustine is excellent: Christus tn komu 
ns, ubt fidm tn cords. As to its continuance, Bucer: 
A Chrteto pendere atone yns spiriius in omnibus 
aai. But the best explanation is Jobu xv. 1-7, and 
Eph. i 28, Ac. Hodge says: in Him federally, 
vitally, by faith; but the vital union seems always 
prominent; especially is it so here.—R.] 

On the addition, see Textual Note. [Besides 
what is there remarked, the question of connection 
suggests, that the interpolation may have been occa¬ 
sioned by a desire to relieve the apparent difficulty 
in making ver. 2 prove the justification of the be¬ 
liever. To do this, the clause which makes promi¬ 
nent the Christian walk, so easily borrowed from 
ver. 4, was inserted.—R.J 

Ver. 2. For the law of the Spirit of life, 
Ac. [6 yaff ro/ios rov Trvtvfictroq rijs tw 
iv XffiCTM *Jtjaov]. Ver. 2 specifies the 
ground * why Christians are free from condemna¬ 
tion. The principal question here is, whether i\ 
Xpurroi is to be referred to the following ijitv&i- 
(jioatv, or to the foregoing, and how far to the fore¬ 
going ? Meyer, in accordance with Theodoret, Eras¬ 
mus, Rfickert (not 44 Tholuck ”), Olshausen, Philippi, 
and De Wette, has also connected the iv Xqurtp 
with nitv&. But this distorts the thought, as if 
that Spirit of life could possibly deliver without 
Christ. Certainly tv Xqurtfi refers not alone to 
the foregoing fcewjs (Luther, Beza, and others); and 
here is not the believer’s subjective life in 
Christ, but Christ’s original divine-human life itself, 
We must also not go back to rov nvtvp. rifc tonjc 
alone (Flatt), but to the whole 6 vipoq rov nvtvp. 
x. t. (Calvin, Kdllner, Tholuck).! The fhlnees of 
life in Christ is the Spirit (see John vi. 68); it k 
complete in itself, conscious, actual, and common! 
cates itself as a unity with the Holy Spirit. It if 
just for this reason, also, the glorification of the 
vofios, the personal righteousness; and as it has 
proved itself to be the completed vopt k, the ideal 
and dynamical principle of the Divine law in the 
obedience of Christ, so does it now prove itself to 
those who are in Christ; that is, justification be¬ 
comes in them the principle of sanctification. But 


# rDr. John Brown renders Wp, morenverjOT would oox>« 
neet ft with the thanksgiving in ver. 85. He refers this 
verse to sanctification, nnd ver. 1 to justification; henos 
would avoid making the former the ground of the latter. 
-B.1 

t [The absence of the arttole Is not decisive against this 
oorneotion, though it favors more the oonneotion with fok 
Still, the parallelism strongly supports that view wnki 
joins It with the verb.—&.] 
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because this life-giving law takes the place of the 
Mosaic law—which could not deliver, but was com¬ 
pleted by sin and death—there lies in the appropria¬ 
tion of this glorified law freedom from the law of 
sin and death.* 

2%s law of the Spirit is not identical with 
the tonos rod roos (Kdllner, Schroder), but still 
the latter is connected with the former. The roftoq 
of the rovs is the ontological disposition which has 
attained its complete historical and concrete realiza¬ 
tion in the rofiw; of the Spirit. Meyer observes, 
that the Christian institution of salvation is not 
meant, as rofioq nlartws in chap. iii. 27. Tet it is 
surely identical, to a certain degree, with the rofios 
rtior^ but not with the Christian institution of sal¬ 
vation, f 

Of the Spirit. Meyer explains: of the Holy 
Spirit. And this is, indeed, substantially the fact; 
but the Holy Spirit is spoken of so far as He reveals 
himself concretely in the vital plenitude of Christ. 
Tholuck’s exposition is in the same direction: “ The 
Spirit of life is that by which the spiritual life is 
effected in believers.” The law of the Spirit is the 
impulse and guidance of the Spirit, under the recip¬ 
rocal action between the principle of faith and the 
administration of God’s government in the occur¬ 
rences of life. 

Freed me [ 7 * tv&iqwoir fit. The verb 
is aorist, referring to a past act, vizi, the deliverance 
both from sin and from death, which took place at 
regeneration. Not completed, but begun when in 
Christ Jesus, and to be completed in Him.—R.] 
This expression constitutes an antithesis to the 
bringing me into captivity , just as the law of the 
Spirit of life is an antithesis to the law of sin 
and death [roil rofiov rrjs a/iaprias xa i 
rou &atdrov.]i Because the false law of sin- 
fUi propensity in the members is, according to chap, 
vii. 28, a law of sin, so is it also a law which tends 
to death, according to ver. 24. Although the Apos¬ 
tle designs to say that this freedom is followed by 
freedom from the Mosaic law (chap. vi. 14), it is 
nevertheless utterly wroug to understand, by the ex- 

K ression before us, the moral law (Wolf), or the 
iosaic law (Pareus, and others). How far has the 
believer been made free from this law ? Evidently, 
freedom from the dominion of sin (Greek and Ro¬ 
man Catholic expositors), effected by freedom from 
the penalty of sin (Protestant expositors), is meant. 
Tet the vofios nrtvfi . is not altogether identical 
with the rofios nUrt. (Oalovius). In the law of 
faith, the emphasis rests on the faith, but here on 
the row, there, the question is the principle of 


* [Law is here to be taken in the wide sense as \ 
norm, principle, ruling power (comp. iii. 27; vii. 21-23).— 
P. 8.] 

t [Dr. Hodge, following Witting, takes the law of the 
spirit of life as = the gospel. His objections to the other 
news arise mainly from a too exclusive reference of ver. 1 
to the forensic idea of justification. It certainly confuses 
anew the meaning of the word law, to adopt this inter¬ 
pretation. Even should it mean gospel, it must mean the 
gospel in its life-giving aspect, as wrought by the Spirit; or 
Paul would not have chosen suoh terms. If in Christ 
Jesus be joined with freed, then the reference to the ob- 
feotive ground of justification is implied in the statement 
ef our subjective pos ses sion of it m Christ Jesus. (See 
Lange, above.) Agreeing with Calvin, in the main, we in¬ 
terpret : 44 The power of the life-givingSpirit delivered me 
m Christ Jeeus (in virtue of union to aim the fttlflUor of 
the law and the deliverer from the law) from the law of 
tin and death.**—R.] 

t [Alford paraphrases: all daim of sin on him is at an 
end—he is acquitted; but, as he admits, 44 we are on higher 
gro *nd now.”—R.] 


justification, but here, the principle of 
The individualizing fit ceases here. 

Ver. 8 . For what the law oonld not de 
[to yap dSvraror rov rofiov ]. The Mosaic 
law was incapable of effecting this liberation; there¬ 
fore redemption took its place. On account of tfa« 
connection of thought with the foregoing, the ex¬ 
planatory and appositional con elision, what to the 
law wot impossible , is made antecedent as apposition 
by Winer, it is defined as an accusative, governed 
by inoirjot (Winer, p. 217, 8 82. 7); by Ouhausen. 
as accusative absolute (“ as far as the possibility or 
the law was concerned ; [Hodge: in view of the 
impotency of the law.—R.] ; and by Rfickert, Mey¬ 
er, Fritzsche, and De Wette, as an antecedent nomi¬ 
native. For analogous forms, see Meyer * and Tho- 
luck; particularly tttpdXaior Si, Heb. viii.) As 
nominative, the word acquiree the character of a 
superscription, to be introduced with a colon; yet 
not as “ rhetorical emphasis,” but as making promi¬ 
nent the difference between law and gospel. Eras¬ 
mus and Luther supply an inol^at before &to$, not 
agreeably to the forms, yet certainly in harmony with 
the thought The genitive rofiov denotes the inca¬ 
pacity of the law to deliver from sin (Vater has re¬ 
ferred the rofi. to the law of the Spirit; Schulthess, 
to the law of Divine and human love). 

In that it was weak. The ir £ cannot 
mean while here; Meyer translates, in *0 far as, 
which appears too limited. [Luther, Calvin, Tho- 
luck, De Wette, Philippi, Stuart Hodge, render 
because , which is demanded by the context—R.] 
The ijo&irti again takes up the idea of inca¬ 
pacity. 

Through the flesh [J»a wagxoc]. 

Meyer: Through the guilt of the flesh. Better: 
Through effect of the flesh. We must not forget 
the fact, that the division of the has also made 
out of the law a division of the carnal letter. [The 
preposition dux with the genitive here marks the 
medium through which the law proved its weakness 
and inability, viz., the flesh (m its strict ethical 
sense). The law acted not on spiritual, but carnal 
men, and, through this medium, its inability to do 
what God did in sending His Son was proven.—R.1 

God sending his own Son. The Apostle de¬ 
scribes the redeeming act of God both in its perti¬ 
nent meaning and in its medium. The medium 
was: God sent His own Son (in antithesis to the 
sending of the law by angels; GaL iii. 19 ; Heb. ii. 
2); and He sent him in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
or, of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin.— He 
sent him . Declaration of preexistence. [Philippi 
rightly finds in this verse not only a declaration of 
the preexistence of Christ, but of His existence as 
Son; the description which follows having a sots* 
riological, rather than a christological reference. 

In the likeness of sinful flesh [ir bfioiw* 
par* aaqxos dfiaqr las. Sinful flesh is not 
altogether exact must mean the whole hi 


* [The simplest explanation is that of Meyer and Phi¬ 
lippi : 44 God oondemned sin in the flesh—a thing whfai 
was impossible on the side of the law.** This takes it as 
nominative absolute, passing judgment In sdvanos on what 
God did, so as to give prominence to the inability of the 
law, as well as a reason why God did it On the grammatir 
cal objections to taking it as accusative absolute, see Mam. 
'▲Idrarsr maybe either active^ = 4 dSersala, or passive 
= what was impossible. Thohaok urges the genitive is 
fevor of the former, while Meyer contends that usage rap 
ports the latter.—B.] 
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ml nature; the ethical force, however, lies in the 
genitive, which defines it: whou attribute and 
character woe tin (Alford). The Orthodox fathers 
(comp. Theodoret, Tbeophylact, Tertullian) rightly 
nee this text 44 Christ did not appear in the flesh 
of sin, which was the Ebionite view, nor in the like¬ 
ness of flesh, which was Docetic, but in the likeness 
of the flesh of sin, which is the Biblico-Pauline 
view” (Philippi).—R.1 As He became truly man, 
He appeared in the full likeness of sinfol flesh (Phil 
ii. 7\ and yet not in equality with it Meyer: “ So 
that He appeared in an external form, which was 
similar to human nature, contaminated with sin. 
Christ did not appear iv ahqxi apaor., but also 
not Docetically (contrary to Krehl).” See Tholuck’s 
citation of the views of the Docete, and of the 
Mystics (for example, Valentine Weigel, who held 
that the external body of Christ came from the Vir¬ 
gin,* but His inward body from heaven), as well as 
the opposite views of Dippel, Hasenkamp, Menken, 
and Irving. M According to them, btioUapa does 
not denote likeness, but equality. But although 
<h*o M* combines both meanings, yet that of like¬ 
ness alone belongs to the substantives bftoitofta and 
iftolwau ;; besides, the other meaning is contradicted 
by the analogy of 8cripture in Heb. iv. 15.” 

And on account of sin [xa* ntqi apao- 
tiaq. The xai connects with the preceding. If 
this be forgotten, the interpretation may be too 
largely affected by the clause which follows.—R.] 
Tliis was the motive of His mission. But the con¬ 
nection by xai expresses a second condescension 
of Cod and His Son. The first was, that Christ 
appeared in the form of a sinner, of the servant of 
sin (see chap, vii.), of the <ratp£ aftaqriaq, of the 
false (toq* ; the second, that a mission on account 
of sin was undertaken by the Son of Cod himself (see 
Matt. xxi. 87). li Kai ntqi a^aqr. has been 
connected with xarixqivt by the Itala (per camem ), 
Tertullian (de res cam., c. 66), the Vulgate (de pec- 
cato), Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Baldwin, and 
BengeL But the xai is against this;” Tboluck. 
The aftaqria in 7tfoi dfiaqr. itself has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted. Thomas Aquinas, of the passion 
of Christ on account of its likeness to sin; Her- 
vsbus, of death; Origen, Pelagius, Melanchthon, Cal¬ 
vin, Bucer, Baumgarten-Crusius, of the sin-offering f 
r«an; Tbeophylact, Maier, and others, the de¬ 
struction and removal of sin. Meyer: “ It is rather 
the whole relation in which the mission of Christ 
stood to human sin; ” but this is already indicated 
by the foregoing explanation (see 1 John iii. 5). 
The mission of Christ was related to sin ; its aim on 
every side was its abolition. But the immediate 
effect of His mission was, that God, by the inno¬ 
cence of Christ's life in the flesh, distinguished and 
separated sin, as a foreign and damnable object, 
from the flesh. 

Condemned sin in the flesh [xatlxq*v*v 
tijv &paqtlav iv vjj eaqxi. The article is 

* (Wordsworth finds in ourphrase an argument against 
Ihe dogma of the Immaculate Concept km.—R.] 

v [This interpretation, adopted by Hodge and Stuart, is 
refected by every German commentator of note, even by 
Pnflippi and Alford. The passages in the New Testament 
(Heb. x. 6, 8,18; xiii. 11; Gal. i. 4) which seem to favor it, 
all contain a distinct reference to sacrifices, independently 
of wpl dpap. In Gal. .. 4 (see in loco p. 18), the “gave 
himself" introduces the same thought. The wider mean¬ 
ing, of ooune, implies such an expiation: but it is not 
brought prominently forward in this expression. (Philippi: 
am oiV aknde tkhnend tu Wgtnd; to which Meyer mine* 
— warilv oMeets, since his own view includes this.)—R.l 


used here with apaqtiav, the sin already re 
ferred to. This is a final argument against inter 
preting “sin” as = sin-offering, in the danse above 
Whether 44 in the flesh ” is to be joined with 44 con 
demned,” or with 41 sin,” is a matter open to discua 
sion (see below).—R.] To the general idea of the 
mission of Christ: on account of sin, this declare 
tion is now added, as a specific idea, to describe 
what His mission effected in relation to «tn in the 
flesh . And we must criticise the different interpret 
tations accordingly. Since the Redeemer, or God 
through Him, performs a condemnatory deed, wi 
must especially avoid an incorrect generalization of 
the idea. Erasmus, De Dieu, and Eckermann, have 
very appropriately pointed out the thought, that He 
represented sin as damnable; yet we must empha> 
size sin in the flesh, and add : He separated it from 
the flesh fundamentally in Christ, in order thereby 
to cast it out from the flesh in the life of believen. 
This is, therefore, the sense: Christ, by becoming 
man in the flesh (which appeared to be the source 
of sin), and yet having a sinless fleshly nature, so 
maintained this sinlessness, and even holiness of His 
flesh, through His whole life, that He could give His 
flesh to His followers as a seal of His favor and as 
the organ of His Spirit. By this means He made it 
manifest: 1. That sin does not belong to the flesh 
in itself, but is inherent in it as a foreign, unnatural, 
condemnable, separable, alienable, and abstractly 
spiritual element; 2. That sin in the flesh is con¬ 
demned and rejected in its carnal appearance; 8. 
That sin in the flesh should be separated from the 
entire human nature by means of the Spirit proceed* 
ing from Christ. 

Other explanations: 1. Allusions to the eradi¬ 
cation of the guilt of sin. This 44 is the prevailing 
ecclesiastical view in Origen, Chrysostom, Ac. So. 
too, the Catholic expositors, with the exception of 
Justin; the Protestant, with the exception of Beza; 
even the Arminian and Socinian writers, and, in¬ 
deed, the most of the later ones—Usteri, Ruckert, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Philippi,* and Schmid ( Bibl . 
Theol^j ; ” Tholuck. For what has been and can be 
said in favor of this explanation, see, at length, in 
Tholuck, p. 892 ff. 44 Yet the absence of the ainoi> 
from iv rtj aaqxi (comp., on the contrary, Eph. ii. 
5) is an obstacle.” We may add, that the context 
is also an obstacle. The question has been, chap, 
iii., concerning Christ as the propitiator. Here He 
is represented as a 44 fountain of holiness.” 

2. Allusions to the removal of sinfulness. 44 The 
procession of the delivering Spirit of life from Christ 
is only clearly proved by ver. 8, in case there is in 
this verse the thought that Christ has gained the 
victory over sin by His pure and holy personality in 
His own humanity, and that this sinless Spirit now 
passes over by faith to believers; ” Tboluck. The 
same writer adduces a number of the defenders of 
the obedientia activa ; especially Beza, of the Refor. 
mation period; the following later expositors seen*, 
also to belong here: Winzer, Stier, Neander, Meyei 
De Wette, and Hofrnann.f—Yet Tholuck finally 
turns to the allusion of this passage to the guilt of 

* [See Philippi's view below. Hodge Is decided in hu 
preference for this interpretation, regarding all others a* 
arbitrary, and contrary to the oontext.—B.] 

t [So Alford, Soha& Stuart makes this antithesis with 
ver. 1: “There is now no xmriKpimm, for Christians; bid 
there is a xmrixpuim. of their carnal appetites and d« “fires." 
This he justifies by finding here “ a paranomasial use of 
words;" bnt this mode of interpretation is of doubtfs 
propriety.— R.l 
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tin, and thus we must understand by aaq$ (p. 394) 
not the <rdq£ of Christ, but 44 the sinful human na¬ 
ture, which, although only xa&* opoitopa, was also 
possessed by Christ (Philippi, De Wette).” The lat¬ 
ter does not belong herb. But then there would also 
follow from this an atonement xa& y o/iotoj/iot, The 
interpretation of the xaiix^m by interfecit (Grotius, 
Reiche, Ac.), does not suit the nature of Christ. 
Meyer properly observes, that the xaxixqtr* has 
been chosen in reference to the xatanq^a in ver. 1. 
If we thus condemn ourselves, we shall not be con¬ 
demned ; and if that condemnatory process against 
«in in the flesh has passed from Christ upon us, the 
object of the future condemnation is removed. 

[Besides these views, Philippi advocates a pri¬ 
mary reference to the death of Christ, but includes 
the fact that thus sin is so ipso done away and extir¬ 
pated, so that those who are in Christ Jesus have 
both the pardon and the removal of sin, because of 
the indissoluble unity of both in Him.* This suits 
the wider meaning of no condemnation (ver. 1). All 
interpretations deviate from the strict meaning of 
the verb; the reference to punishment involves an 
added thought, not less than that to the extirpation 
of sin. Besides, the law could condemn sin, and, to 
aoertain extent, punish it; but its great weakness 
was its inability to remove sin. It is perfectly gra¬ 
tuitous to infer that the modern interpretation im¬ 
plies that we are justified on the ground of inherent 
goodness, since this assumes that ver. 1 refers only 
to declarative righteousness, and overlooks the fact 
thkt the controlling thought is union to Christ . 
SCI, should any prefer to find here an allusion to 
Christ's passion as a penal condemnation of sin, it 
must be allowed as involved, though this must not 
then be used to force the same meaning on the next 
vers-*.—R.] 

([n the flesh. This is referred by many to the 
human nature of Christ. Were this the exclusive 
reference, we would probably find abrov. The ethi¬ 
cal sense must be adopted by those who join it with 
tin ; but against this is the meaning of sin as a prin¬ 
ciple (Alford), and also the indifferent sense of crotpi 
in the earlier part of the verse. It is better, then, 
to join it with the verb, and include in it human na¬ 
ture, our human nature, which Christ shared. + This 
seems to be Dr. Lange's view, though he ados to it 
some remarks which seem to echo his pseudo-plas¬ 
matic interpretation of chap. vii. We paraphrase 
the whole verse: u What could not be done by the 
law (was thus done), God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of that flesh, which was characterized 
by sin, and, on account of sin, condemned entirely 
(both as to punitive and polluting effects) in that flesh 
(which He shared with us) that sin." Yet this is not 
an accomplished fact as respects our release from 
the power of sin; that is to he fulfilled, and this end 
(iVa) is set forth in the next verse.—R.1 

Plainly, this verse declares the condemnableness 
of the sinftil propensity. An expression of Irenaeus 

* [8o ‘Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Forbes, 
rhifl view is, indeed, open to the charge of indeflniteness; 
out as the clause sets forth both what the law oould not do, 
and what God did do in sending Jesus Christ, there can be 
kittle objection to a wide meaning here, provided ver. 4 be 
applied definitely to the work of sanctification. Dr. Lange 
himself in the next paragraph reaches the some point.—B.] 

t [Wordsworth: “ Sin had tyrannised over ns in our 
fiesh, as the seat of its empire ; and by our flesh, as its in¬ 
strument and weapon. But God used our flesh as an in¬ 
strument for our deliverance, and for the condemnation of 
Bin, and tor the establishment of his own empir* in us.’* 
-R.1 


is important for the interpretation of this passage. 
condemnav t peccatum et jam aruasi condemned tem 
ejecit extra camem. The beautiful words of August 
tine denote the objective medium by which the sin¬ 
lessness of Christ becomes our liberation: Quomode 
liberavitf Ni.i quia reatum f vcatontm omnium 
remissions diesolvit , ita u\ quamvis adhuc manea f, 
in peccatum non imputetur . Yet Beza property ob* 
serves: Neque nunc Apostolus aqit de Christi morte, 
et noetrorum peccatorum expiatione , sed de Christs 
incarnations , et natures nostra corruptions per earn 
sublatcL. Only, as far as the transmission of sinless* 
ness from Christ to us is concerned, we must bear is 
mind chap. vi. 1 ff. By virtue of the connection of 
Christ with us, He has redeemed us; by virtue of 
His connection with us in our guilty misery, He has 
atoned for us; and by virtue of the connection of 
His nature with our flesh, He has given His flesh to 
die, in order that, in His spiritual position toward 
us, Re might make us free from the flesh by the 
communion of His Spirit as spiritual man, and, with 
the flesh of His risen life, implant in us a sanctified 
nature for the fixture resurrection. 

Yer. 4. That the righteousness [or require, 
ment] of the law [Ira to dmaiia/ia too 
*6/40 v. “Ira, telic, introducing the purpose of 
the condemnation of sin in the flesh. Lange ren¬ 
ders dixaiwfia: Gerechtsein. On the word, see 
p. 184. Stuart: the precept of the law; Hedge: 
the demands of the law (and also, the sentence of 
justification); Alford (following Meyer): all the re¬ 
quirements of the law combined here as one. Per¬ 
haps it is more exact to paraphrase: that righteous 
act (viewing all the acts as a unit) which meets the 
requirements of the law. This is Lange's view.—R.]. 
Meyer explains the dtxaltafta (“quite simply, as 
chap. i. 82; it 26 ; comp, also chap. v. 16 ”) as the 
requirement of the law; that which the law stipu¬ 
lated Yet we have seen above, that dixatw/ia is 
that which satisfies and fulfils the law. The right¬ 
eousness of life shall proceed from the righteousness 
of faith. Or, as the former proceeds originally from 
the latter as freedom in Christ, so shall it also pro¬ 
ceed actually from it in more gradual fulfilment—in 
the holiness of our life. The surprise of the expos¬ 
itors at the explanation of Chrysostom and Theodo¬ 
re t, 6 <rxo7toq t ov ro/iou (see Tholuck, p. 396), is 
therefore without ground. Certainly that cannot 
mean, that the purpose of the law is to justify, but 
that it is its limit and end; see Rom. xiii. 10. Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. The imputatio of Christ’s righteousness. Cal¬ 
vin : The transference to us of the destruction of 
guilt which Christ effected (Bullinger, Beza, Calix- 
tus [Hodge], and others). Also the transference 
of Christ’s obedience to us (Benz, Aetius [Haldane, 
apparently]: therefoe also the obedienfia activa). 
Kdllner, Fritzsche, and Philippi: The sententiaai- 
solutona is meant Tholuck properly suggests, that 
the 7rXt]qovr and the tr ae against these interpre¬ 
tations. 

2. The principle of the righteousness of life im¬ 
parted to believers. This view seems to indicate • 
slight fear of the thought that Christians shall be 
holy in the form of believing spontaneity. Tholuck 
cites Meyer's view: “in order that this fulfilment 
of the law become apparent in the whole conduct,” 
and adds (in accordance with Olsbausenl 44 then 
Christians would be regarded as though toey were 
only the possessore rf a principle fulfilling thr 
law.” 
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8. The real holiness of believers proceeding from 
flic principle of the righteousness of faith. [So 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, John Brown, and 
many others; among them some who refer the pre¬ 
vious verse to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ.—R,] 
The passive form (instead of nlijQWJ<t>f**r) is a safe¬ 
guard against a semi-Pelagian misconstruction. De 
Wette: »» our inward activity of life. Reiche and 
Klee give special prominence therewith to the real 
Inwardness of the fulfilment of the law. 

[Might bo fulfilled In us, 7iXnod&j] ir 
fair. The verb is passive. The fulfilment is 
wrought by God. In vs ; not by us, not on us (some 
shade of this meaning is involved in all those inter¬ 
pretations which refer the verse to imputed right¬ 
eousness or holiness), and certainly not among us. 
The only dejection to be considered is that of Cal¬ 
vin, and others: that, in this sense, the fulfilment 
does not take (dace. Granted—not at once, nor in 
this life, perhaps; but surely this must be the end 
(comp. Eph. 1L 10; Col L 22), and that it is in the 
Apostle’s mind here, is evident from the latter part 
of the chapter.—R.1 

Who walk not according to the flesh, Ac. 
I^tok pr\ xard odpxa n t p * nar o vo*r 9 
alia xard nvtvfia. Kara maybe expand¬ 
ed into: according to the impulses of (so Meyer). 
These phrases express the actual life of those in the 
flesh and in the Spirit. —R.1 This addition states 
not only the characteristic, but also the necessary 
oondition* of believers. Tholuck holds that the 
participial clause does not contain the condition, as 
many of the earlier expositors maintain, but only the 
specification of the method. Meyer holds, that 
sard nvtvfAa designates only the sanctifying 
Divine principle itself, as objective, and different 
from the human nrevfiaX But it must not be 
viewed subjectively as the pneumatic nature of the 
regenerate, restored by the Holy Spirit, as (in accord¬ 
ance with Chrysostom) held by Bengel, Ruckert, Phi¬ 
lippi, and others. We would then have to ask at 
once, whether there is not another expression for the 
human spiritual life in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit? Further, whence the antagonism of the 
Holy Spirit and the human odgl, since the most 
direct antithesis would be man’s unholy spiritual 
life ? Universally, wherever the question is the an¬ 
tithesis of spirit and flesh in man himself man is 
nevertheless considered as man, and not merely as 
flesh. [To this position of Dr. Lange there are de¬ 
cided objections. On the whole subject, the reader 
Is referred to the Excursus, p. 280. It is better to 
hold (with Meyer, Alford, Hodge, and many others, 
•gainst Stuart, Philippi, Lange, Ac.), that nnvfia 
here refers to the Holy Spirit, and not to the spirit¬ 
ual nature imparted by the Holy Spirit, or the sub¬ 
jective spiritual life-principle (Lange). This seems 
to be required by ver. 2 (“ the law of the Spirit of 
life”) and ver. 0 ( 4< the things of the Spirit”!, where 
nnvfsa evidently means the Holy Spirit—Tne E. V. 
has very properly expressed this by the use of the 
rnpital letter.—R.] 


# [This seems doubtful. It Is true that this is a con di- 
Jon of the final fulfilment, a oondition which implies the 
Divine Spiritual power as its cause; but this Is not the idea 
which is prominent here. The method is now introduoed, 
•o as to point out. in what follows, the difference between 
the workings of the law of the Spirit of life, and the law 
of sin and death, which find their corresponding expressions 
hi the phrases: aooording to the Spirit, aooording to the 
leafa.~ 'R.1 


Saoovn PiBioiira, vans. 5-6. 

Ver. 0. For those who ere aooording to 
the flesh [os yap xard trapxa or?«g]. 
The (Ira* xard crap x a is identical with the tlveu 
h oaqxi, and the latter means, to be in the carnal 
principle , under the supposition that the cap! is 
the absolute principle of life. This (Ira*, as tbs 
controlling tendency of life, is the source of tht 
VQorrir, and the vqortir is the causa efficiene of the 
7t(o*7iarriv .—Meyer says that this expression is a 
wider notion than that conveyed by “ who walk after 
the flesh,” which is not the case.* Tholuck explains 
tiro* xard r *: “ To bear in one’s self the qualities 
of something; therefore = oi oaoxtxoL” But It 
is these, first of all, in their principle of life, which 
then certainly results in the walk in the flesh. [It 
may be admitted that the principle of life is more 
prominent than the ethical state in this verse. Tet 
the phrases, “ in the flesh ” and “ according to the 
flesh ” (especially the former) include the character¬ 
istic state as well. Hence the view of Tholuck is 
preferable.—R.1 

Do mind the things of the flesh [td rfa 
crctpxdc q>oorov<r*r. The verb means, think of, 
care for, strive after (Alford). Meyer notices toe 
presence of the article, making <rdo£ objective, as 
though it were something independent. This ac¬ 
cords with the view, that spirit here is the objective 
and operative Holy Spirit.—R.] The false olrieots 
of the desires of the false independence of the flesh. 
The antithesis, those who are aooording to the 
Spirit, oi di xard nrtvfta, completes the 
thought that the two tendencies totally exclude each 
other.—[It also follows that rd rov nrfvparoq, 
the things of the Spirit, which belong to the Hol$ 
Spirit, and hence to the spiritual life, exclude the 
things of the flesh. Dr. Hodge well remarks, there¬ 
fore, that the latter phrase means “ not merely sen¬ 
sual things, but all thingB which do not belong tc 
the category of the thingB of the Spirit.”—R.] 

Ver. 6. For the mind of the flesh is death 
[to yap <p Q 6 r rj ft a rtjq oapxdc ^avaro?]. 
The connection here formed by yap is singular. 
Tholuck: u It could serve to prove only the seoond 
half of ver. 0, while the correspondence of the mem¬ 
bers of the sentence leads us to expect a proof of 
both halves of ver. 0. Thus the view gains proba¬ 
bility, that, according to the Greek and Hebrew 
( ) use of language, the proof in ver. 6 performs 

for that in ver. 0 the parallel service of assigning 
reasons for the tok fttj, x.r.l., in ver. 4.” Meyer 
makes the yao the proof of the second half of ver 
5, oi de xara nvkvfia. “Motive why they make 
the interests of the jtrtvfia the end ot their 
efforts.” f We regard, however, the yap as proof 
that the nva* xard has a corresponding qoordr 
and ppon/pa} as a result For the <rdp£ nas s 
VQovtifta, yet all its qyovtjfia is nounng but death; 


# [It were better to say that It is the same idea under a 
different aspect. In ver. 4, with reference to the outward 
life; here, with reference to the actual state.—It] 

t [In 4th ed., Meyer agrees with Tholuck, taking this 
seoond ydp as explicative, aooording to classical usage. So 
RAekert, Stuart, Hodge. (De Wette, Alford, follow the 
view attributed to Meyer above.) The contrast, already 
indicated in ver. 4, is continued here.—R.] 

t [tpdnMMi (Lange : Oftinvung ; Bengal: sentiment, is 
the French) means the disposition, which manifests itself 
in the foovelv (ver. 5). The E. V. is therefore oonect is 
thought, though not in form.—R.1 
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not only aiming at death against its will, but also 
proceeding from death, moving in the element of 
death; that is, in constant dissolution of the unity 
between life and its source of life, between spiritual 
and physical life, and even between the opposition 
of the desires of the individual members. [The 
jopula, to be supplied here, is not, has as its result *, 
sat, is, amounts to . Philippi: “ Death is here con* 
ceived as present (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Eph. il 1 , 6 ), 
not merely as a result, but as a characteristic mark, 
an immanent definition of the carnal mind.”—R.] 

[But the mind of the Spirit, to di q>(>6 rq- 
u a to D 7 r v * vn at o ?.J The opposite is the 
VQOVtjpa xov nvtvftatoti (for the nvou xata 
7tv, is itself Try.); it is life and peace.* It is 
therefore from true life, moving in life, directed to 
life . Peace means the soul of life. Opposition is 
the separation and dissolution of life; peace with 
Ood is connection with the source of life; peace 
with one f 8 self, a blessed sense of life; peace with 
the government of God and His world, an infinitely 
richer life. The third characteristic must be special¬ 
ly emphasized in both clauses: directed to the end: 
life and peace. 

Ver. 7. Because the mind of the flesh. 

[Atort introduces a proof, here confined to the 
former half of ver. 6 . This proof hints at an an¬ 
tithesis to both life and peace, the latter being more 
evident, as it is in human consciousness also.—R.] 
The reason why vyovrjucty Ac., = &av. y lies in its 
opposition to the source of life, its enmity against 
God [tx&Q<x A*or], with which the dis¬ 
pleasure of God necessarily corresponds.! Since 
the Apostle does not prove the second half, it fol¬ 
lows that here the effort of the flesh constitutes the 
principal point of view. Enmity against God is, in 
the first degree, the actual opposition to God in 
almost unknown (but not unconscious) form; but 
afterwards the opposition established also in the 
consciousness. Melanchthon appropriately says: 
“ Loquitur Paulus principaliter de cogitationibus de 
deo y quotes sunt in mente non renata , in qua ftimul 
•nngna confusio e$t dnbitationum, deinde et de affec- 
ibus erga deum. In seeuris est contemtus judicii 
Jet, in perpere factis indignatio et fremitus adversus 
lewmP 

For it does not submit itself to the law of 

Ood [t^J yao vofiq> rov &tou ov% vno - 
- 0 * 00 * xcu. The verb is middle. The law of 
Ood is in emphatic position. The clause proves 
what precedes, by adducing a fact. This mode of 
proof concurs with the statements already made re¬ 
specting man’s character and that of the law.—R.1 
Paul's positive declaration of the manifestation of 
this enmity. This enmity, which is very deep-seated, 
becomes manifest in disobedience to, and rebellion 
against, God’s law. 

Neither indeed can it loudi yaq dvva- 
ratl. Subjection to the law of God is not possible 
on the carnal standpoint. Or rather, it cannot be 
effected by carnal effort. A divided life, according 
to the blind course of the lusts, is in outright con¬ 
tradiction to the central procession of life from 
within, according to the principle of the Spirit. 

# [Meyer, who, as usual, limits “death” to eternal 
death, must define “life” in the same way. Life is the 
direct antithesis to death ; but a subjective characteristic is 
added, as Bencrel suggests, to prepare the way for the fol¬ 
lowing description of enmity.—R.J 

t [It is easy to -jonstruct this inference: The mind of the 
flesh s death; because the mind of the flesh = enmity 
against God: therefore, enmitv a<raina+ QoA d*4th —R.] 


Thoiuck justly opposes Zeller, by bringing out As 
fact, that the antithesis is not man’s sensuous send 
spiritual nature in itself but that 00 ^$ denotes 
human nature with the accessory idea of its sinftil 
character. But to this it may be said, that the ques¬ 
tion is not the adql in itself but s yqonjpa t$c 
000 x 0 ?; that is, a odql morbidly excited and demon* 
ized by a selfish spirituality. [Comp, the Excuran 
in chap. vii. That chapter is a proof of this decln 
ration. The fact is undoubted. Paul is but declare 
ing the cause of the manifestation of enmity to God 
in the form of opposition to His law, the inability 
of the carnal man to be subject to it. The question 
of ability to believe is not under discussion, yet Pe- 
lagianism and legalism are obviously precluded by 
this statement.—R.] 

Ver. 8. And those who are in the flesh 
cannot please God [ 0 * Si iv <7 a ox* ovr*r 
& t o’) a q i <r a * 0 v d v * a v r a *. The E. V 
strengthens Si into so then, following Beza, Calvin, 
and others, who made it = otV (So Hodge.) It 
is much better, with De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, to 
consider it metabatic. It continues the thought of 
the first clause of ver. 7. There seems to be no ne¬ 
cessity for assuming a suppressed ftir, as Alforc 
does. On this account we render and instead of 
but. —R.] iv aaqxi = orr<? xard 00 ^- 

xa, but the expression here is stronger; see above. 
The incapacity in ver. 8 , then, follows from the in¬ 
capacity of ver. 7. It is said, in a mild way, that 
they are objects of the Divine displeasure, children 
of wrath. But the expression is significant, in that 
it destroys the notion of those who are legalists, and 
rely on the righteousness of their works, and who, 
although ovt*? iv oaqxi, fancy that they can merit 
the pleasure of God by their works and endeavors. 
For we must by no means lose sight of the fact, that 
the Apostle does not speak merely of the gross ser¬ 
vice of sin, but also of an observance of the law, 
which accepts the law as merely external, as yqdufta 
and 0 ctqS. [The connection renders obvious what 
is distinctly stated elsewhere, that this is no negative 
position, involving only negative results. The mind 
of the flesh is death. —R.] 


Third Paragraph, tiu. 9-11. 

Ver. 9. But ye are not In the flesh, Ac. 
[ v/itXq di, x.rJU Al is distinctive (Stuart).— 
If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in yon, 
tXntQ 7tvtvfia &*o u olxtX ir £/***]. The 
antithesis. The more specific exhortation does not 
appear here, but in ver. 12 . The tXnto may be 
thus distinguished from tfyt: it (= “provided 
that”) generally expresses alight doubt, while toy* 
expresses rather au assurance in the sense of if in¬ 
deed. Yet the eXmq here must be understood as 
only purely conditional, in conformity with the an¬ 
tithesis by which the Apostle represents the stand¬ 
point of the spiritual lire of believers as purely fun* 
damental and ideal. With such a representation, 
the application to individuals can only take place 
with an *Xmq ; likewise without positive doubt. 
Chrysostom and Olshansen take it as istttdqnsq, 
quando quidem ; Thoiuck and Meyer prefer the hor 
tatory construction, on account of the antithesis. 
[It seems most natural to account for the eondi 
tional form, by admitting “ an indirect incitement U 
self-examination” (Meyer). Ilvsvna is without 
the article, yet it must mean the Holy Spirit; bene# 
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we claim this as Its usual meaning throughout the 
pamagft. The use of 7tvri<pa t*, seemingly in dis¬ 
tinction from nvtvpia, is not against this, since, in 
the first clause, the Spirit is represented as the ele¬ 
ment in which the} live; in the second, as the in¬ 
dwelling power causing them to live in this element 
—On olxeX, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 17, 19; 
2 Tim. i. 14; John xiv. 28 .—In you must not be 
weakened to among you.—R.] 

Now if any man hath not, Ac. [ft Si tk 
Mvtvn a Xqurrov ovx l/ft. The antithesis 
is not very strong; Si may well be rendered now 
(E. VA The unoonditional negative belongs to the 
verb (Alford). See Textual Note •.—R.] This an¬ 
tithetical declaration certainly expresses the possibil¬ 
ity, that what has been said has no reference to par¬ 
ticular individuals, and that here no half measures 
are of any avail. 

The Spirit of Christ. The question here is, 
belonging to Christ; hence, the Spirit of Christ It 
is the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit 
of His righteousness of life as brought home to the 
inward life of believers. [There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that it is identical with Spirit of God, 
above; though the connection with “ none of His ” 
has occasioned the use of this particular phrase. 
The genitive is possessive, Spirit belonging to, or 
proceeding from, Christ. Comp. Phil, i. 19; Gal. 
iv. 6 ; 1 Peter i. 11 . Notice the terms, “Spirit of 
God,” “Spirit of Christ,” “Christ,” all applied to 
the Divine spiritual indwelling. Hence Bengel well 
says: Testimonium Ulustre de sanda Trinitate ejusque 
ceconomia in cords Jiddium. It must be admitted 
that such statements generally have reference to the 
economy of grace, but they form the basis for the 
doctrinal statements of the Church. This text is 
therefore a dictum probans for the Western doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son ( filioque , Synod of Toledo, A. D. 689). 
This wus the final contribution to the doctrinal state¬ 
ment of the Trinity. On its importance, Ac., see 
Schaff, History of the Christian Church , iii., pp. 
688 f.; comp. Kahnis, Jjehre vom Heiligen Geiste, 
Halle, 1847. Philippi has an excellent note in loco. 
On the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ, comp. 
John xiv. 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7, 18, 14.—R.] 

[Be is none of his, ovroq ovx far w 
arror.l The Apostle does not regard a merely 
external Delonging to Christ as of any value. Where 
the Christianity of the inward life is extinct, there 
the Christianity of the whole man is extinct. Mey¬ 
er : “ Not those who are not Christians, but nominal 
Christians.” 

Ver. 10 . But if Christ is in you Si 
Xqtarot; iv »»/#**]. That is, as a principle of 
ife. [ di contrasts with the last verse. (Is is sub¬ 
stituted for be, to indicate the strong probability that 
this is the case.) Comp. John vi. 66 ; xv. 4; 2 Cor. 
xiiL 6 ; Gal. it 20 ; Eph. iii. 17 ; Col. L 27 ; also 
John xiv. 28, as justifying the remark of Bengel: 
Qui Spiritum habet, Christum habet; out Christum 
habet, Hewn habet. The mystical union of Christ 
and the believer has, as its underlying basis, the yet 
more mysterious unity of the Persons of the God¬ 
head.—R .1 

The Body is dead [to ptiv awpia vt- 
apovl. Explanations of vers. 10, 11 :• 

1. Death and life in their strict sense. There- 

• [For fuller discussions, see Tholmck, Meyer, end De 
Vet** in /oeo. -R.l 
17 


fore the body lapsed to death (Augustine, Bess, 
Bengel [mortuum pro moriturum\, Usteri, Ruckert, 
and Fritzsche). [So Hodge, Alford, Words Woi th j 
According to Meyer, the v*xqo<; is proleptic• “Ye 
have the following blessed results to enjoy: although 
the body is a prey to death because of sin, yet the 
spirit is life because of righteousness. But He who 
raised Christ will also raise your mortal bodies, be* 
cause the Spirit of Christ dwelleth in you.” [In 
favor of this view are: the natural sense of dead, 
the connection with ver. 11 , and the subsequent 
course of thought; its not attaching an ethical 
meaning to body. Against it: the comprehensive 
meaning of death throughout this part of the Epistle, 
the necessity for a wide meaning in its antithesis 
twq, as well as in ttoonoitjan (ver. 11 , not 
also the use of awpt <* in an implied ethical sense in 
ver. 18.—R.] 

2 . The body is dead, slain by sin (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarteu-Crusiua 
[Stuart], and others. [These, for the most part, 
take ver. 10 in a moral or spiritual sense. This 
view is most objectionable, since it disturbs the har¬ 
mony of the two verses, takes own a in a strict ethi¬ 
cal sense, and gives to vtxoov (which seems to be 
chosen rather to avoid a direct antithesis to twif) 
the widest possible meaning.—R.] 

8 . The misery of sin as bearing in itself the 
germ of death (De Wette, and others). [De Wette 
claims that the physical and ethical senses must be 
combined here, as in John v. 21 ff. This view Is 
sufficiently correct if properly restricted. The phys¬ 
ical death of the body is to be viewed as a moral re¬ 
sult of the Indwelling sin, but only because the body 
has not yet shared in the full results of redemption 

-R] 

But all this does not foraish us with the defini 
tion, that, on account of sin—that is, because of sin¬ 
fulness —we have to lead a divinely p artial life from 
the principle of the Spirit , in which the body is de¬ 
clared to be dead in an ideal and dynamical respect 
(see chap. vi. 4). But thereby the spirit as life , and 
the principle of life , is concentrated still more in 
itself. [The objection to this view is, its confusion 
of human spirit and Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole interpretation rests.—R.] 

But the spirit is life [to Si nvtTp* a 
to) 17 1. Meyer also holds, that here the spirit is not 
the Holy Spirit (as Chrysostom, Calvin, and other? 
suppose), but the human spirit. Although the hu 
man spirit is here regarded as filled by the Hoi} 
Spirit, we must not include (with Philippi, following 
Theodoret and De Wette) the pneumatic nature of 
the regenerate. For, says Meyer, that must remain 
there. [The meaning is evidently that under HI. B. 
in the Excursus above, p. 286.—R.] Z*»i}, life, 
not merely living, but life which is thoroughly act¬ 
ual, life-giving, and life-supporting. [Whatever view 
be taken of dead, the change in the form here, from 
the elective to the noun, warrants an extension of 
meaning; as indeed the word twrp itself, and its 
reference to the human spirit permeated by the 
Divine Spirit, demand.—R.] 

Beoause of sin [d»a apiaqrlav, on ao 
count of sin, as an indwelling principle. Not the 
special sins of the body, nor that the body is the 
special seat of sin ; but, having shared in the results 
of sin, it has not yet shared in the results of re* 
demption. How and when it will, is afterwards 
stated.—R.] As this can only mean, to constitute 
a pure opposition to t^e sinful propensity cleaving te 
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the member*, 10 can because of righteousness 
[£»£ £»xa»o<rt'*^f*] only mean, to maintain and 
develop the righteousness of faith in the righteous¬ 
ness of life. According to Meyer, the justitia im- 
putata is meant, as the foundation of the 
(The most of the elder expositors, together witn 
Btickert, Ac^ favor the same view.) But then the 
dux would have to be construed with the genitive. 
The reference to the righteousness of life (Erasmus, 
Grotius, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge, Alford], and 
others) is opposed by Meyer in the words: “ Be- 
tause the righteousness of life can never be perfect, 
it can never be the ground of the But the 

question is not the ground of the Cwif, but the great¬ 
er promotion of life, so that it may prove itself to 
be purer life. The concern is, to preserve spotless 
the white robe of bestowed righteousness, and, being 
clad in it, to strive for the crown of righteousness.’’ 
(Meyer holds, according to this, that the afiaqt. 
does not imply our own Individual sin, and thus, too, 
that the <bx. does not imply our own “ righteous¬ 
ness.”) In harmony with the sense, many exposi¬ 
tors, particularly Calixtus, connect the justitia impu - 
tdta with the inchoata* 


Ver. 11. But if the Spirit [tl d't to nvtv- 
/»«]. The Apostle here prepares his transition from 
his description of # adoption, regarded a* a partial 
spiritual life , to his description of the glory in which 
body and spirit shall be in perfect harmony , when 
the body shall be glorified into the perfect organ of 
the Spirit Meyer thus construes the connection: 
“ After ver. 10, death still retains some power—that 
over the body; Paul now removes this.” 

Of him that raised u^ Jesus from the dead, 
Ac. [toi* iytiqavtos^Iijao vv ix vexpwr, 
x.tJLJ. The spintual resurrection must be followed 
by the physical; it is a prophecy of the physical 
resurrection. For the author of the spiritual resur¬ 
rection is the Spirit of the wonder-working God, 
which has raised Christ, and elevated Him to the 
raqesty of the glorified life. What the Spirit [now 
dwelling in you] has done to Him, in conformity 
with the connection of body and spirit, He will also 
do to His members (see Eph. L 19 ff.). He has 
raised Jesus from the dead —that is, as the first-fruits 
of the resurrection. Therefore He 

Will quioken oven your mortal bodies, 
Ac. [£wo;r osnats xal td &mjrd adfiata 
vfiour, x.t.A. The use of the word &vrjtd, mor¬ 
tal, immediately after rtxpor (ver. 10] seems to jus¬ 
tify the reference of the latter to physical death; as, 
indeed, adfiata here opposes any ethical sense of 
that word in ver. 10. Since, however, the verb 
tioonouw is one of wide meaning, a large number 
of commentators (Calvin, Stuart, De Wette, Philippi, 
and others) refer this verse also to something which 
takes place even here, to be completed, indeed, at 
the time of actual resurrection. Against this is the 
xai, also , even , which is unnecessary, unless the 
reference be to something which has not yet taken 
place, and which seemed most unlikely to take place. 
The quickening of the body, as a tool of unright¬ 
eousness, has already begun. The objection of Stu¬ 
art, that then this would only mean to declare the 


* [Accepting Sue. as implanted righteousness, we para¬ 
phrase as follows: But if Christ be In you, (though) your 
tody indeed is dead (having in it the seeds of death, and 
about to die) on account of sin (whose effects are not yet 
totally removed), hut your spirit (permeated by the Holy 
Spirit) is lifo (already and to be yet more truly so) on ac¬ 
count of righteousness (implanted ; n you by the Holy 
Spirit, in virtue of your an on to Christ).—R.J 


bodily resurrection, a truth already wed known, bo 
trays a want of appreciation of the importance 
attached to that truth by the Apostle. Furthermore, 
even admitting a secondary reference to a present 
moral quiokenmg of the body, the primary reference 
to the actual physical resurrection seems to be de 
manded by the experience of Christians, which cer 
tainly shows them that the last seat, both of Uu 
strength and the effects of sin, is in the body. Ii 
does not revive; no spiritual power here renews li 
It is mortal, yet even it shall share in the life-giving 
influence. The verb means more than raising from 
the dead indeed, but, as used here, the emphasis 
rests on this.—R] 

[On aooount of his Spirit that dweUeth In 
yon, d»e» to ivotxovv avtov nvtvfia It 
vpir. See Textual Note M ], We have decided 
above for the accusative, d*a to Ivoixovv, in 
opposition to the genitive. We do this for impor¬ 
tant reasons. The Spirit which dwells in believers 
prepares the resurrection-body; but the resurrection 
is thereby only provided for. The resurrection itself 
is still to be the final deed of God. And this is the 
question here (see ver. 18). But it is a miraculous 
deed of God, which is not only occasioned, but also 
brought to pass, by the presence of the Spirit of 
life in believers. 

The change of terms is remarkable: Jews and 
Christ . [Bengel: Appellatxo Jesu special aa 
ipsum; Christ i, refertur ad nos; true even to its 
eschatological reference (Meyer).—R.] 

If, now, the tmonostjass also refers to the 
resurrection, the choice of the expression yet indi¬ 
cates, at the same time, the holiness of the cor 
porealness by the operation of the resurrection- 
power of the Spirit, as this holiness constitutes the 
transition and interposition for the final miracle ot 
the resurrection (see 2 Cor. v. 5). From the very 
nature of the case, the question here can be neither 
an ethical vivification alone, nor a physical one 
alone; but the idea of vivification comprises both 
these (according to Calvin, De Wette, Philippi, and 
others), Calvin: u Non de ultima resurrections, • 
qua momento fist , habetur sermo , sed de continua 
tpiritus operations , qua rclinqnias eamis paulatim 
mortificam codestem vitam in nobis instaurat, .** But 
De Wette properly observes, against the notion that 
the spiritual power of resurrection alone can con¬ 
summate the process of renewal (in conformity with 
the reading dux to?, Ac.), that the Jewish opinion 
that the Holy Ghost quickens the dead (Shamoth 
Rabba, Ac.) cannot prove any thing here. 


Fourth Paragraph, vers. 13-17. 

Ver. 12. Therefore, brethren [£?a ovr, 
addqioi* An inferential exhortation. In chap, 
vi. 12 a similar exhortation is found, bat without 
dStkyoL The first person naturally follows.—R.) 
The a$a draws an inference from the necessity of 
leading the life in the Spirit in opposition to the life 
in the flesh, in hope of the reanimation of the body. 
Tholuck says, though not in the sense of the textual 
construction: “The Apostle allows himself to be 
led off from the train of thought commencing with 

* [As Alford suggests: non solum de ultima r tsur r to - 
Hone, would be more correct. For a very full dlaouasaaa, 
both of the textual variation* and the exegetioal opinions 
see Meyer in loco. He defen is the exclusive reference V 
the resurrection of the body.—R.1 
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ten 10 and 11, by the necessity of an exhortation, 
and afterwards returns from another point to the 
eschatological expression.” 

We are debtors, not to the flesh [£?< 
ra* iffpkr ov t« oaqxi. The negative applies 
to the succeeding clause as well The antithesis is 
obvious. 2 dpi has the article here, where it is 
personified, but not in the next clause, where it cor¬ 
responds with the use made of it in vers. 4 and 0. 
—R.] According to Meyer, the Apostle has sup¬ 
pressed his antithesis in consequence of the viva¬ 
cious movement of his language. But he was pre¬ 
vented by something else—namely, a desire to guard 
against misunderstanding, as if Christians bad no 
duties in reference to their flesh or their physical 
life (comp. Eph. v. 29). [So Chrysostom; see Al¬ 
ford m loco, —R.] Therefore be defines his propo¬ 
sition more specifically: not to live after the flesh 
[to? sard a aqua Cqv]; that is, not to live 
according to the principle of carnal desires, or of 
external motives at all. The genitive to? is suffi¬ 
ciently explained as designation of the infinitive of 
result. (Fritzsche takes another view; see Meyer.)* 
The antithesis, after the Spirit, follows indirectly in 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 18. Te shall die [piXXttt d/to&rij- 
x**>*]. Strictly, then ye shall go continually to 
death, or, toward death (ftiXXtre). Meyer under¬ 
stands this to mean here only eternal death. This 
is contrary to Philippi, who properly retains the gen¬ 
eral idea of death, f According to Ruckert, this 

declaration would exclude the resurrection. But 
the Apostle takes cognizance not only of the differ¬ 
ence between the first and second resurrection (1 
•Cor. xv. 28), but also of a resurrection which begins 
immediately after death (2 Cor. v. 1); and pure life 
is in antithesis to a final resurrection to judgment. 
The explanation of (Ecumenius, to* a&avaror 
fldrarov it tfi ytivrji, precludes neither the resur¬ 
rection on the one band, nor, on the other, a con¬ 
stant connection of physical and psychical corrup¬ 
tion with ethical corruption. 

Bat if ye through the Spirit [ * i dk nvtv- 
^an. ifv tv fiat * here is undoubtedly not sub¬ 
jective, but the Holy Spirit (comp. ver. 14). An 
instrumental dative.—R.j By means of the life of 
the Spirit (by virtue of the Holy Spirit, says Meyer). 
Therefore the Apostle says, the deeds of the body 
sliould be mortified, not by bodily exercise, restraint, 
and penance, but by the power of the life of the 
Spirit. 

Tike d eeds [rdc ftidSt*?]* The strata¬ 
gems. Machinations (Luke xxiii. 61; Col. iii. 9). 
These consist in the predominance of illegal im¬ 
pulses as irresistible necessities, as proofe of liberty, 
as the poetry of life, Ac. The word occurs in the 
later Greek writers in the meaning of cunning de¬ 
signs, especially in relation to sins of lost (see Tho- 
luck)4 Yet the general treatment in the present 

* [Stuart follows Winer, p. 30<Lin governing the geni¬ 
tive by (so Fritwone). This is harsh, and most 

commentators take the genitive as that of design or result, 
according to a very common usage.—R.] 

t [The moet comprehensive idea of death seems to be 
demanded by the context Granting that the antithesis is 
(m4 (ver. 10), the present and spiritual reference is still re¬ 
quired. Ver. 0 forms the best guide to the meaning of the 
terms here (so Tholuck).—B.] 

f [The New Testament usee the word generally in mu- 
lam partem ; and so here, whether in a more or lees re¬ 
stricted sense. It does not refer to the definite acts so 
strictly as tpy a, but i ncludes the general conduct, dec. (Phi- 
■fluH -H.l 


2 bt 


section requires a general interpretation of tht 
word. 

[Of the body, to? odfia toc. See Tactua t 
Note 1§ .] The expression owftatoq has been very 
strange to many; therefore Codd. D. E. F. G., and 
the Vulgate, read odqxos. To troifi* tffc d+iaq 
riaq, chap, vt 6, cannot be cited in fhvor of the ex¬ 
pression, since the question here is a real body, but 
not there. Yet Meyer correctly asserts, contrary to 
Stirm, that Paul remained true to his customary use 
of language. The body has its autonomous desires, 
which express themselves falthfolly in the normal 
life of man, and willingly subordinate themselves to 
the dominion of the Spirit. In the slnfiil man, who 
is not converted, these express themselves as impe¬ 
rious commands. In the believer, on the contrary, 
from whom the law in the members is removed, they 
can morbidly express themselves stilL though in only 
deceptive forms, and so far as the body, which should 
be the organ of the spirit, is autonomous in un¬ 
guarded moments. But its nqdUu; are then mo¬ 
tions of the <rdf!, which appear as npa^nq of the 
body, because the body has its physiological rights. 
[Thus we avoid giving an ethical sense to body. If 
the bad sense of deed* be emphasized, then the ethi- 
cal force is found there. We must avoid, on the 
other hand, taking the phrase, u deeds of the body ” 
as metonyme for sinful, carnal deeds (Stuart, Hodge); 
for there must be a reason for the choice of this 
word. Alford, following De Wette, explains it: 
“ = <rcu>xo q, but here concrete, to give more 

vivid reality/ 1 —R.] 

Sararovn [comp. chap, vii. 4, and the 
stronger expression, vtxpdoatt, Col. iii. 6; Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 68, 64.—R.J Mortify can only mean: 
exhaust and abnegate to the very root Wicked 
practises, as roots of sin, are included. 

Te shall live [tqoeo&e. Alford: “not 
yiXXktt trjv ; this life being no natural consequence 
of a course of mortifying the deeds of the body, 
but the gift of God through Christ; and coming, 
therefore, in the form of an assurance, 1 ye shall 
live ,* from Christ’s Apostle.”—R.] In the higher, 
and even highest sense. 

Ver. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God [ocrot ydq nvtvpar* &*ov 
a yovTa*. Comp. Gal. v. 18. Lange’s Comm., p. 
187. Fdo introduces the reason why they shall 
live, implying, at the same time, that such mortifica¬ 
tion was Hie result of the Spirit’s influence, as is ex¬ 
pressed in ver. 18. Hence nrkvna, in the former 
case, most refer to the Spirit of God. That this 
leading means a continued and special influence of 
the Divine Spirit, is obvious.—R.] The Spirit of 
God is not identical with the Spirit in ver. 18 (Mey¬ 
er) ; but it is Christian spiritual life, to be led by the 
Spirit of God. The passive form expresses its com- 
plete dominion, without at t/ie same time denying 
the voluntary being led on the part of the human 
will. 

They are sons of God [o?ro* viol * 

# # o ?. See Textual Note *\ The reading adopted 
here plaoes the emphasis on o?to», these, and 
none other, but gives a secondary emphasis to tuo*; 
comp. Gal iii. 7. Philippi finds no essential differ¬ 
ence between vloi and xixva &tov, except that, in 
the former, the idea of maturity is more prominent 
Hence Christ is called vifc, never rlxvor &to ?. (So 
Alford.) On the significance of the phrase, see 
Doctr. Note **, and the Ex eg. Note e on vers. 16, 16. 

| —R.] Sons , in the real sense, in contrast with the 
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symbolical children of God of the old theocracy. 
It is those, and those alone, who bear in themselves 
the mark that the Spirit of God leads them. On 
the other hand, the merely symbolical adoption by 
God under the law is strictly a bondage, accordng to 
ver. 16. Comp. Gal. v. 18. 

Ver. 15. For ye did not reoeive the spirit 
of bondage [o i> yctq iXdfitrt nvtvpa dov- 
Xfictii' An appeal to Christian consciousness, to 
confirm (yaq) his statement. The verb is aorist, 
referring to a definite time (when they became Chris¬ 
tians).—-R.J Meyer translates: 44 A spirit of bond¬ 
age, adoption.” We hold that the definitions are 
sufficiently united by the exclusive antithesis. What 
must we understand by the expression, spirit of 
bonduje ? Tholuck: “ The negative form of this 
clause caused the earlier expositors great difficulty, 
since the question is not a communication of the 
spirit in the Old Testament, and since the spirit 
there imparted, so far as it was a spirit of bondage, 
could not be derived from God; and finally, as the 
zm/Va, which, in consequence of the antithesis of 
nvtr/ta lioburiaq, must be viewed as the Holy 
Spirit, could produce the spirit of bondage.” Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. Augustine incidentally: The devil is the au¬ 
thor of the slavish spirit (Ilch. ii. 14, 15). Luther: 
The spirit of Cain in opposition to Abel’s spirit of 
grace (Fritzsche : malm ilxemon, &cA 

2. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and (Ecumenius: The 
gift of the law itself, as nvtvpaxiari, according to 
chap. vii. 14. Likewise Augustine, elsewhere: The 
spirit of the external gift of the law : idem spiritu s 
in tabulis lapideis in timore, in tabulis cordis in 
dilectione. 

3. Most of the later expositors: The same Holy 
Spirit is described in His twofold operation; here, 
as far as He exercises His penal office (John xvi. 8). 
In that case, the operation of the mere attritio not 
designed by the Spirit is made prominent 

4. Grotius, Philippi, and others: nr. is in both 
cases a subjective spiritual disposition. [Philippi 
defends this view very ably. Stuart: a servile 
spirit; a filial spirit Alford admits also the subjec¬ 
tive sense. De Wette remarks, that the objective 
source is indicated in the verb 11 received.”—R,] 

5. Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck: nv. Joel 

denotes what the received filial spirit is not. Like¬ 
wise Monachus, in the seventh century. Therefore 
the spirit of bondage is regarded as a hypothetical 
antithesis. This is undoubtedly correct, in a meas¬ 
ure, so far as the Spirit which they have received 
can be regarded only as a Spirit of adoption ; but a 
spirit of bondage would be really a perverse spirit 
[It should be remarked, that all views which give 
nvtvpa a subjective meaning, must either take it in 
the first case as = disposition, and, in the second, 
= the human spirit as influenced by the Holy Spirit 
thus having no exact correspondence; or, assume a 
hypothetical antithesis in the first case. It may be 
added, that it Is difficult to account for the use of 
the word 44 receive ” (especially the definite aorist), 
if these views be accepted, since the servile spirit 
was the natural spirit. We are thus driven to the 
interpretation, that nvtvpa means the same spirit 
\l both cases, defined first negatively, then positive¬ 
ly. The probability of a reference to the Holy Spirit 
is very great in that ease. -R] . _ . 

But yet the Apostle intimates that Judaism has 
made of the Old Testament a spirit (a spirit-like, 
complete system) of bondage, and that it might at¬ 


tempt to make such a perverse spirit of the Non 
Testament This intimation is brought out promt 
nently by the ndXtv 9ofior, which denotes 

a fact At Sinai the Jews made of the law a lau 
*K g>ofiov in the bad sense (Exod. xx. 19, Ac.). On 
the other hand, the repetition of the ilafiirt favors 
the view given above: ye have not received a 
spirit of bondage, because that would be a contra 
diction. 

Again to fear. This denotes the bound: wick¬ 
ed fear of slavish legalism. [De Wette, Meyer, Phi. 
lippi, join ndXtv with tlq vofior as = in order 
again to fear . The ndXtv may imply that the con¬ 
dition under Judaism was one of fear, but it does 
not follow that the Roman Christians were mainly 
Jewish (Philippi), for this fear is a result of all un¬ 
christian religiousness. The naXtv points to thei* 
previous condition in all cases.—R.] 

But ye received the Spirit of adop* 
tion [allot iXdfit tf nvtvpa vio & tcias^ 
Meyer finds in the repetition of i Id fit tt nvtv~ 
pa, something solemn. The force of the genitive 
must be determined largely by the meaning of 
nvtvpa. Meyer: A spirit which is the ruling prin¬ 
ciple in the condition of adoption. Philippi, argu¬ 
ing, from Gal. iv. 5, 6, that adoption precedes the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit, finds another re* 
son for the subjective sense of spirit; but the 
adoption may be taken, not as the act, but the 
state, which is more accordant with the context, 
since iv to, wherein, refers to a state or elemeut of 
life. Out of this comes the subjective feeling, th« 
cry, Abba , Father. The genitive then points to an 
effect as in bondage, which also has a descriptive 
clause appended.—R.] 

De Wette: 41 viofrtaia, strictly, adoption instead 
of a child; ” which meaning can be so uiged, that 
they who were by nature the children of wrath (Eph. 
ii. 8), have been adopted, or appointed (Eph. i. 15), 
the children of God (Fritzsche, Meyer, and Olshau- 
sen). The same commentator says: 44 But it is a 
question whether—as even in the Old Teetaraeni 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), and in the New Testament (John i. 
12 ; 1 John iii. 9; 2 Peter i. 4), and also in Paul, 

J eeably to the new creation (Gal. vi. 16), the idea 
transformation into children of God occurs— 
there is not, consequently, in vio &•. rather the idea 
of sonship, of the real relation of children to the 
father (Luther, Usteri, Ac.), than of adoption 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck). The expression, 
nvtvpa vlo&., and the use made of the word in ver. 
28, harmonizes better with this view.” Tholuck, 
on the contrary, appeals to Eph. v. 1; Rom. ix. 4; 
to the designation of the adopted child by ribs 
&tro<; (i tib(; tlanoityeog); and to the adoptio filio- 
rum of the Vulgate. Hut Chrysostom, Theodoret,. 
and other Greek expositors, on the other hand, have 
taken the word also in the sense of vlotqs. It is 
easy to see that the Apostle chose the expression in 
order to distinguish the children of faith, as adopted 
through grace, from the rioq But he had the 

further reason of not wishing to press the idea: for 
then he could not have said, with reference to the 
Hebrew law of inheritance, 44 And if children, then 
heirs.” Likewise, the new birth by Christ and His 
Spirit denotes real vioi [The actual souship has 
already been mentioned in ver. 14. It seems tnorr 
natural, then, to take this expression in the confirm* 
tory verse in its literal sense, adoption, as implying 
the method of their becoming sons; the more so, a* 
an appeal is made to the experic ace of the reader* 
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which experience would revert to the time when 
they passed out of one state into the other.—R.] 

Wherein we cry (1 Cor. ii. 8) [I* w *ga- 
topfv. The E. V., whereby , is not exact Hodge: 
u which enables us to address God as our Father. 11 
Such an instrumental sense of the preposition is 
very doubtful. The first person is here used, proba¬ 
bly from the deep feeling of fellowship which the 
thought awakens.—R.1 The Iv here designates 
the Spirit as the principle [element] of life, which 
has the hill naggtjaia as its result (Heb. x. 19-23). 
KgaZnv, loud praying ; the voluntary, childlike ex¬ 
clamation. “ Chrysostom raises the doubt, that, 
even in the Old Testament, God is called the Father 
of Israel; and he replies to it, by saying that the 
Jews did not use this term in their prayers; or, if 
they did, it was only oUficu; diavoiaq, and not 
ano nvn > ttaxi'Ktjs ivtgyticu; Yet God 

certainly has the name of Father in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, only in the same incomplete sense as the peo¬ 
ple the name of son—namely, as founder and pro¬ 
tector of the people (Jer. iii. 4, 19, and elsewhere), 
and always in reference to the community, and not 
to the relation of the individual; 11 Tholuck. In 
the Apocrypha, He is first addressed thus by indi¬ 
viduals (Book of Wisdom xiv. 3; Sirach xxiii. 1; 
1L 14). But we must not overlook the fact that, 
even in the Old Testament, the centre of the filial 
relation is the Messiah (2 Sam. vii.; Ps. ii.; Isa. 
ix.); and that, consequently, from the perfect New 
Testament centre of the relation of the Father to 
Christ, all vioOtaia extends. 

Abba, Father. Appd [X25<], the Syriac 
name for father (Gal iv. 6 ; Mark xiv. 86). Why is 
the n ax tig added? Explanations: 

1. The usual view (Riickert, Reiche, Kollner, 
►c ) is, the naxrjg helps to explain the Syriac Abba . 
'So Hodge: “ Paul chose to (ill God his Father, in 
lis own familiar tongue. Having used the one word, 
'lowover, the Greek, of course, became necessary for 
hose to whom he was writing.” But Paul does not 
Jways deem it necessary thus to translate (comp. 

I Cor. xvi. 22); and in the three cases where this 
phrase occurs, the usual mark of interpretation 
tour tan) is wanting.—R.] 

2. The repetition of the name is an expression 
•f childlike fondness fChrysostom, Theodore of 
f opsvestia, and Grotius [Alford] ). 

3. An expression of God’s fatherhood for Jem 
jnl Gentile9 (Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Estius, and 
ethers). 

4. The name “ Abba ” has passed from Jewish 
mto Christian prayer, and has received, through 
Christ himself, the consecration of a special sanctity. 
Therefore the Greek-speaking Christians retained the 
word as a proper noun, and added thereto the 
jrcmfp as an appellative, so that the Abba, Father, j 
remained in force; Meyer. [So De Wette, Philippi, 
Ughtfoot; comp. Lange’s Comm, Galatians, p. 98. 
—R.] This would be, in reality, a duplication arising 
from a misconception. Tholuck unites with Luther, 
in favor of Chrysostom’s view. Luther: “ It is the 
smiling to, just as a young child lisps to its father in 
•tuple, childlike confidence.” If it be necessary to 
refer to the passage in Mark, the naxyg there un¬ 
doubtedly serves as an explanation. It is without 
•ay admixture of misconception that a liturgical use 
(as Hallelujah, Hosanna, Amen) has been made of 
this passage, because, in the moBt significant manner, 
there is in one salutation an invocation of the Father 


of Christ and the Father of Christians, the Father 
of the believers of the Old Testament and tLe New. 
the Father of Jews and Gentiles, and thus of th» 
Father of all believers in all nations. 

Yer. 16. The Spirit itself [avxo to nwtv 
na. The parallel passage, GaL iv. 6, is cond tsivt 
in favor of a reference to the Holy Spirit, even if thl 
context did not demand it.—R.J Avxo. Not the 
same (Erasmus, Luther), but the Spirit itself (Yul» 
gate: ipse spiritus ; Bern: ipse ills spiritus) W« 
cry in the spirit, and the Spirit itself beareth us wit- 
ness. 

Beareth witness with Jor to] our spirit 

[a v ft fiag x v g tl xot nvtvfiaxi \ ^mv]. It 
may be asked whether a vfipagxvgti is to be 
taken in the sense of the strengthened, uncom¬ 
pounded word: He bears witness to our spirit, aa 
the Vulgate, Luther, Grotius, Koppe, De Wette 
[Alford], aud many other expositors hold; or, 
whether it should read: He bears witness with our 
self-consciousness: I am God’s child. Meyer holds 
this opinion, insisting upon the <ny here, as every¬ 
where (chap. ii. 16; ix. 1). But the latter view 
would give rise to the question. To whom do both 
bear witness? And thus there would follow the 
conclusion : even self-consciousness bears witness to 
self-consciousness.* This view is hardly tenable. 
Chrysostom distinguishes as the two witnesses, the 
Holy Spirit and the grace given to us; and Hervseus, 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others, take the same position. 
Pareus even applies the legal maxim, 44 out of the 
mouth of two witnesses.” “ According to this old 
Protestant interpretation, the witness of our own 
spirit consists in the communication of the declara¬ 
tion of Divine pardon to the believing subject; but 
the witness of the Holy Spirit is regarded as a two¬ 
fold one. On the one hand, it consists in the gen¬ 
eral witness by the Scriptures aud the sacraments, 
and then in the applicatio and obsignatio produced 
by the Holy Spirit, while the declarations of the 
obsignatio fidelium are applied here.” 

Yet it seems clear from the antithesis, the Hol$ 
Spirit and our spirt!, that the Holy Spirit should be 
regarded as the testifying part, but that our spirit, 
on the other hand, should be regarded as the part 
which is testified to. For the witness of our spirit 
has, as a special witness, no value beside that of the 
Holy Spirit (see Tholuck, p. 416, 417). And yet the 
question ever arises, To whom is the witness made? 
We hold that the expression ovvavxiXaupdvtxai 
(ver. 26) is an illustrative parallel, and must give 
importance to the consideration that there the ex 
planatory word vmgivxvyxdvH is added. But we 
thereby approach nearer the explanation, that the 
ary in both cases has the meaning of a strengthened 
simple word. But it yet remains for us to conclude 
concerning a twofold function of the same Holy 
Spirit in the life of the soul. He operates in the 
filial life of the soul of believers as an impulse to 

* [Dr. Lange doe* not teem to determine definitely in 
favor of either view. But his objection here is based on the 
assumption that our spirit is = self-consciousness. Is 
there not in Christians, during this time of witness-bearing 
such a division still remai ing, os to justify the interpreta 
tion which accepts a twofold witness! The witness is to 
the mao as self-conscious, needing such testimony and 
borne both by the Holy Spirit, and the renewed nature^ 
over against tne remaining sinful nature. With our view 
of ver. 15, it is necessary that a new witness of this kind bt 
introduced here. Philippi aooepts the twofold witnessing 
here, claiming, however, that the other sense is possible 
only in case the reference in ver. 15 be to a filial spirit 
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prayer, but He alio operates as the sealing witness 
of adoption. And thus He hastens in advance of 
our consdousness of faith with groanings which can¬ 
not be uttered (ver. 26). The err, though it be not 
% mere simple prefix, does not always signify the 
equality of two different parts in one function. 
Sometimes it denotes the effect (oevayo), ai-ra- 
and sometimes the coi\joint conclusion of 
ths act specified in the verb with a kindred fact 
trjvirjfu). This is the case here. 

It is important that the earlier theologians re¬ 
garded this passage as a proof of the certitudo gra¬ 
tia , in opposition to the Catholic doctrine. Meyer 
very properly refers to the fact, that it is a witness 
against all pantheistic confusion of the Divine Spirit 
with that of man. It testifies to the living unity of 
both.* Melanchthon correctly observes against fa¬ 
natics, that 44 the efficacy of the Spirit enters into 
the believer prcclucente voce evangelii” 

[That we are children of God, or* iankv 
tin*a &tov. The purport of the testimony. 
Alford: “not because the testimony respects 
the very ground and central point of sonship, like¬ 
ness to and desire for God .”— R.] The word rixya 
emphasizes the heartiness of the filial feeling. 

Ver. 17. And if children, also heirs [;» Sk 
rixra, xai xX?j(jov6^o^]. We must supply 
lofikv both times. The being heirs arises from the 
very idea and right of a child (Gal. iv. 7).f 

Heirs of God [xXijqovomo* /*er d-toT;]. 
The inheritance is the kingdom of glory. God, as 
the eternally living One, is like the earthly testator, 
in that He gives His children every thing for an in¬ 
heritance ; but He gives them himself as the treas¬ 
ure of all treasures. He will be their inheritance, 
as they are to be His inheritance—a relation prefig¬ 
ured already in the Old Testament (Exod. xix. 6: 
Israel the peculiar treasure of God. Num. xviii. 20: 
Jehovah is the inheritance of the Levites, as they 
are His inheritance, clerus\ As He himself will be 
all in all, so shall His children receive with Him, in 
His Son, every thing for an inheritance (1 Cor. iii. 
21 ff.). In Luke xv. 12 the inheritance, in another 
sense, is spoken of. [Including in this the highest 
idea of eternal life, the declaration of the Apostle 
(ver. 13): ye shall live, is abundantly proven. — R.] 
Ana joint-heirs with Christ [avvxXrjyo- 
ro/io* 6e Xp»<rrot»]. Conformably to the vio- 
9-t<ria , the viol are in the most intimate fellowship 
with the reds, to which the common inheritance cor¬ 
responds ; Gal. iv. 7. The second designation char¬ 
acterizes the Divine inheritance of believers in its 
majesty, its infinite extent, and its nature, as the 
kingdom of perfect love in the glorified world. The 
view urged by Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck, that 
here Paul does not have in mind the Hebrew, but 
the Roman right of inheritance (with reference to 
adopted children), Philippi correctly terms “ an un- 
theocratic reference to the Roman right of inherit¬ 
ance.” { 

* [On the witness of the Spirit, see Doctr. Note **, and 
the works referred to in the list of Homiletical Literature 
•n this section.—R.] 

t [In Galatians, polemio necessity occasions a fuller and 
somewhat modified statement of this idea; see Lange’s 
Oomm. in loco. —R.] 

t [Tho Jewish law gave a double portion to the eldest 
son; the Roman law made all children (adopted ones also) 
equal., (do the Attic law.) rhe point of this controversy 
about the reference to Jewish or Roman law of inheritance, 
Is* that the former presents believers as heritors, sharing 
through the grace or Christ, the chief Heir, the latter, in 
In virtue ff their sonship. Philippi calls the latter “pro- 


If so be that we suffer with him [«?*#{ 
a wnaa/ofiiv. On the particle, see ver. R 
Here, as there, it implies a slight admonition, since 
it introduces a condition tine gud non. The order, 
not the reason, of obtaining full salvation, is set 
forth (Calvin).—R.] Suffer with Christ—for Him, 
His gospel, His witness (1 Peter iv. 18; 2 Cor. v. 
6 ; Phil. iii. 10; Col. i. 24; * 2 Tim. ii. 11). S of¬ 
fering with Christ has the promise of being glorified 
with Him. Meyer says, strangely, that “ Olshausen 
(comp, also Philippi) intermixes something totally 
wrong: * Share in the conflict with sin In ourselves 
and in the world.* ” Just this is the very nerve of 
the suffering with Christ. 

[That we may be also glorified with him, 
iva xai avvdolaa&o>/ttv.] As Meyer prop- 
erly says, against Tholuck, the iva is not dependent 
on “joint-heirs,” but on “ suffer with Him.” [This 
view is now given up by Tholuck, who correctly 
adds, however: 44 That does not describe the sub¬ 
jective, but the objective , divine design. (So Al¬ 
ford).—R.] On the relations of the right of inherit¬ 
ance in Rome, and other nations, see Tholuck, p. 419 
[and the note on “joint-heirs”]. We must here 
hold to this much, at least, of the idea of adoption• 
that the joint-heirs with Christ become heirs of God 
through Christ, in and with Him as the truly Uni¬ 
versal Heir. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The correct understanding of this eighth chap¬ 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans depends essentially 
on the following conditions: (1.) It must be regard¬ 
ed in connection with the whole section beginning 
with chap. v. 12; (2.) The antithesis in this chaptei 
must be perceived. The fundamental thought is in¬ 
dicated in the superscriptions: Sin and the life of 
Christ, as opposite principles of life in the world. 
The foundation is given in chap. v. 12-21. The 
abrogation of the old principle in its two fundamen¬ 
tal forms : Service of sin, service of the law ; chap, 
vi. 1 to vii. 6. The transition from the old to the 
new nature ; the inwardness of the law ; chap. vu. 
7-25. With chap. viii. there appears the new life 
of believers in Christ, and of Christ in believers. 
This new life itself constitutes again an antithesis. 
It is: a. An exclusively spiritual standpoint, in op¬ 
position to the flesh, and contemplates the exttrp* 
tion of the old, sinful motions; o. A standpoint of 
renewal—whose object is the resurrection and the 
glorification of the world — proceeding from the 
Spirit, and embracing the fles.» and the whole cre¬ 
ated world. 

2. The Spirit of Christ’s life being communicated 
to believers, it becomes to them a law of the Spirit 
for the new life. The law of the Spirit is a potency 
whioh extends further than the spirit of the law; 
much less is it a nova lex in the sense of the Oatho- 

fane, for-fetched, incongruous.” Meyer and Tholuck think 
it appropriate in an Epistle to the Romans, and say that 
the only legal basis for the illustration is the Roman law. 
On the other band, the genitive Xpwrrov, where the dative 
might properly be used, may be urged in fovor of the othef 
view. In any case, the right of the adopted children ia 
through the mediation of Christ The context points te 
fellowship with him, so that heirship in him is an appro¬ 
priate thought. Schmoller (Qalatiam, p. 08) deems tbs 
whole controversy pedantio.—R.] 

* [In Col. i. 24, such sufferings are termed ** the afiliD- 
tlons of Christ; M so intimate is the fellowship of Christ and 
his body, the Church. See also Heb. ii. 10.—R.} 
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lie dogmatics Life in the entire spiritual view and a shedding abroad of the Spirit. See Muik xii 
experience of Clirist’s life constitutes a universal 32 If. 

principle of life, which becomes the rule for every 8. The real, fundamental thought of this sectioc 
more general relation of life, and an irrokj of the appears in ver. 10. See the Exeg. Notes. The bodi 
living Divine will for every individual situation. is dead by the necessarily positive standpoint of 
8. On ver. 3, see the Exeg. Notes. It is totally Christian life in the Spirit, and it is dead in its pre 
foreign to the context to give this passage a special pensity to sin and death, in order that it may b< 
application to the propitiation for the guilt of sin raised from its state to a new life, and inherit the 

t for the discussions on the subject, see Tholuck). resurrection (1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. ii 
Those who thus do, are careful to defend their po- 5; Col. ii. 12; Phil, iii. 11). Also John vi, ant 
sition against antinomlanism; but, practically, the the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, belong here 
danger from a too exclusive application of all possi- The effecting of the fature resurrection by the re 
bie passages to justification, lies in another direction, newal of the inner life, is questioned by Meyer, 
viz., that of legal efforts after holiness. The con- against De Wette and PhUippi, for he does not place 
uectiou between pardon and holiness is thus ob- a correct estimate on the real relations of the king , 
scured; the believer fails to see Christ as his life- dom of God (p. 246). On pneumatic corporeity, so 
giving Saviour; the law is again sought; “ the spirit Tholuck, pp. 486, 486. 

of bondage ” returns, and the conflict of chap. vii. 9. On ver. 18. By the Spirit, and not by the 
14-26 is all too common. Whatever may be the scourge [mit dan Grist, nicht mit der Geissel ], 
logical and theological antithesis, the Christian pas- should the deeds of the body be mortified. See 
tor finds this to be the practical effect—R.]—It is the Exeg. Notes. 

likewise a disregard of the definite expression to 10. Ou the difference between the symbolical anr 
overlook the real meaning of the bfioiwfia. Be- real children of God, see the Exeg. Notes on ver 14 
cause Christ appeared in the truth and reality of the On viol &tov y see Tholuck, p. 409.—That the rio- 
<rai£, He also appeared, according to the universal &iaia, in the Apostle’s sense, can be adoption only 
human view, in the likeness of sinful flesh. The in form and mode, and not In its essence and sub- 
Apostle expresses exactly the same thought in the stance, arises from the fact that believers, as the 
words, ir buounttar* dr&gd>7itnr ytroutvos ; Phil, children of God, have the Spirit of God and of 
ii. 7. The reality of His human nature resulted in Christ; that they pray in filial confidence; and that 
the likeness of His appearance and suffering life to they are destined to be heirs of God and joint-heirs 
the picture presented by the life of men. Baur’s with Christ. [In interpreting the phrase, “ sons of 
spiritualistically gross misconception of this declare- God,” two errors must be guarded against: (a.) lim- 
tion (Phil, ii.) makes a sort of Gnosticism out of it; iting it to something like this: the objects of God’s 
the realistic obscuration of the term, on the other favor; (6.) extending it so as to obliterate any 
hand, allows Christ himself to have assumed sinful real distinction between the Son and the adopted 
flesh. The simple thought is too grand for both children. The latter may occur, either through a 
these stunting and mutilating tendencies. God has denial of the specific and eternal Sonship of Christ, 
unmasked and judged sin in the flesh, and con- or through some too spiritualistic view of the work 
deraned it to be cast out as a foreign element, a ruin- of Redemption, which makes the children of God 
ous pseudo-plasma in the flesh, by Christ’s assuming tn essence and substance children. Pantheistic fan- 
a pure and consecrated and by His keeping des follow the same tendency. Between these two 

His white robe spotless on the whole filthy road of lies the true definition. A Christian, as a son of 
His pilgrimage, and maintaining its holiness until it God, is new-born of the Spirit of God; hence, has 
was illuminated in glorified splendor. Thus the a likeness to God in character, is the object of God’s 
question, whether Christ assumed human nature in special love, and entitled to special privilege and 
its paradisiacal state before the fall, or the fallen na- dignity. Yet even this is not all. The term is not 
ture of Adam, is a thoroughly incorrect one, for it merely figurative, as this passage shows, save as all 
rests on a misconception of biblical facts. Christ language about our relations to God is figurative, 
assumed neither the unfallen nor the fallen human The relation is real —grounded on, yet differing 
natcie, but the nature raised from the fall and made from, the relation of the Eternal Son. Only those 
holy. See the Bible- Work on John i. 14. in Him are M sons.” They are u sons ” in such a 

4. On the connection of the doctrine of the obe- sense as to become partakers of the Divine nature 
dientia aetiva to ver. 8, see Tholuck, p. 896. (1 Peter i. 23). A further definition is now impos- 

6. On ver. 4. The righteousness of Christ should sible. “ Now are we sons of God; but it doth not 
be realized also in believers, from the principle of yet appear what we shall be ” (1 John iii. 8). The 
the righteousness of faith to the righteousness of fact remains established; the manifestation of its 
life. See the Exeg. Notes. fall significance is to come; ver. 19.—R.] 

6. The antithesis, walking in the flesh and walk- 11. The dogmatic spirit of the Middle Ages made 
Ing in the Spirit, separates into these elements: of Christianity a religion naXur vofior. Rome 
a. Being or living in the flesh ; being or living in in particular did this, in spite of these words to the 
the Spirit; b. The seeking of the fieri) as enmity Romans, in ver. 16. Even the Old Testament and 
against God: the seeking of the Spirit as enlivened its law aimed at a higher fear of God, as the begin* 
and impelled by the Spirit of God; c. The end— ning of wisdom. See Ps. L and Ps. xix. on com- 
tn one side, death; on the other, life and peace. munion with the law of God. 

7. Those who live in the flesh cannot please God. 12. On the vio&KTia, and its origin in the Old 
Those imagine that they please God who, following Testament, see the Exeg. Notes. 

. Ibd letter of the law, lead an analytically divided, 18. In relation to adoption, the Spirit is our wit 
ent, and fragmentary life, or a false life in outward ness ; in relation to future glory, it is our pledge 
observance* But God is one; His Sp.xit is one; [On the witness of the Sprit. This consists in the 
His law, as the principle of life, is one; and 9alva- gracious fruits and effects wrought in us by the Holy 
tion lies in the dynamical synthesis of life from Spirit *' His whole inward and outward efficacy 
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must be taken together; for Instance, His comfort, 
His incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, His 
jnpnlse to works of love, to witness before the 
world,” Ac. (Olshansen). Yet filial feelings of those 
happy moments when we are conscious that we live 
by the Spirit, Irve God and goodness, desire and de¬ 
light in pleasing God, must not be excluded; since, 
whether the witness be to or with our spirits, such 
results may be expected. Because enthusiasm has 
pushed this matter to an extreme at times, the assur¬ 
ance of salvation is not to be deemed unattainable, 
1101 filial emotions toward God checked by the sneer 
about fanaticism. u That the world deny any such 
testimony in the hearts of believers, and that they 
look on it with scorn and treat it with derision, 
proves only that they are unacquainted with it; not 
that it is an illusion. It was a sensible and true re¬ 
mark of the French philosopher Hemsterhuya, in re¬ 
gard to certain sensations which he was discussing: 
4 Those who are so unhappy as never to have had 
such sensations, either through weakness of the nat¬ 
ural organ, or because they have never cultivated 
them, will not. comprehend me*” (Stuart).—R.] 
The conclusion, 44 and if children, then heirs,** con¬ 
nects this section with the following. 


homiletioal and practical. 

Why do we, as those who are in Christ Jesus, 
have no more fear of condemnation? 1. Because 
the law of the Spirit of Christ has made us free 
from the law (that is, the power) of sin and death ; 
2. This has been effected by the act of God in con¬ 
demning sin in the flesh.—Contrast between the law 
of the Spirit of Christ and the law of sin: 1. The 
former brings life; 2. The latter, death (ver. 2).— 
The appearance of the Son of God in the form (like¬ 
ness) of sinfhl flesh: 1. In its meaning; 2. In its 
effects (vers. 8, 4).—The sending of God’s Son an 
act of God (ver. 8).—He who becomes united with 
Christ ever more fully performs the righteousness 
required by the law (ver. 4).—Why is carnal-minded- 
ness death ? Because: 1. It is enmity against God; 
and, 2. As such, it is disobedience to God’s law 
(vers. 5-7).—All who have CWrist’s Spirit are not 
carnal, but spiritual. This is shown thus : 1. Christ’s 
■Spirit reigns in their spirit; and therefore, 2. Their 
spirit reigns in their body (vers. 9-11).— 44 If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” This declaration is: 1. Perfectly true; but, 
2. Fearful in its truth (ver. 9).—A question of con¬ 
science in two forms: 1. Have we Christ’s Spirit ? 
2. Are we His? (ver. 9.) —The Spirit of God as 
pledge of our resurrection from the dead (ver. 11.) 
—The preparation of our bodies for the day of resur¬ 
rection by the Spirit of God (ver. 11).—The glorifi- 
sation of physical life by God’s Spirit (ver. 11).— 
The opposition between carnal and spiritual-minded- 
aesa one of death and life : 1. Demonstration (vers. 
«-8); 2. Reference to the members of the Christian 
communion (vers. 9-11); 3. Inference for their 
moral life (vers. 11-18).—If we allow ourselves to 
be led by the Spirit of God, we are God’s children, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. Reasons: 
1. Because this spirit is not slavish, but filial; 2. 
Because He bears witness with us that we are chil¬ 
dren of God; 8. Because we are assured by Him of 
-eternal glory (vers. 14-17).—The leading power of 
the Spirit of God (ver. 14).—The difference between 
Oirine adoption in the Old Testament and the New 


(ver. 151. —The Spirit of God a spirit of prayer (vei 
16).—The Abba-Fatner cry of believing Christiai 
souls: 1. So filially humble; 2. So filially joyotu 
(ver. 15).—The inward witness of the Spirit: L 
Who bears this witness ? 2. To whom is it borne ? 
8. What is its import? (ver. 16.)—How rich the 
children of God are ! They are: 1. Heirs of God; 
2. Joint-heirs with Chrirt (ver. 17).—Let us suffer 
with Christ, in order that we may be raised to glorj 
with Him. 

Luther : Although sin still rages in the flesh, we 
are not condemned, if the spirit is righteous, and 
fights against it. But where there is not this spirit, 
the law is weakened and overpowered by the flesh ; 
so that it is impossible for the law to help man, ex¬ 
cept to sin and death. Therefore God sent His own 
Son, and placed upon Him our sins, and thus helped 
us to fulfil the law by His Spirit (vers. 1-4). 

Starke : Sin and death are connected together; 
who will separate them? Therefore, if you would 
escape death, you must flee from sin; James i. 16; 
Sirach xxi. 2, 3 (ver. 2).—Is sin sweet to thee, 0 
man ? Then remember that its fruit will be bitter 
(ver. 2).— Hedinokr : It is a false trust, to wish to 
be righteous in Christ, and, at the same time, to de¬ 
sire to walk after the flesh. Where sin reigns, there 
is condemnation, though Christ had died a thousand 
times. The flesh must die on the cross with Him, 
and His Spirit must live in the sinner; otherwise the 
salvation purchased by Christ will be of no use; 
1 Peter ii. 24 (ver. 1).— Starke: Adam (merely! 
out of us does not injure us; and Christ (merely) 
out of us does not help us (ver. 10).—People of the 
world seek immortality in wrong ways. Seek the 
right way, which is, to let God’s Spirit dwell in you; 
Isa. lv. 2 (ver. 11).—It is better that we kill sin, 
than that sin kill us (ver. 13).— Nihil vUiu a, quam a 
came vinci , n hit gloriosiw #, quam carnem rincert; 
Jerome. — Qui sequnntur camem y fagell ntur in 
came: in ipsa eat Centura supplied , in qua fuit causa 
peccati; Bernard (ver. 12\ — Starke: One may 
speak of God without the Holy Spirit; but he can¬ 
not speak to Him in a way that the prayer will be 
granted (ver. 15).—If little children can move theii 
parents’ hearts by 44 papa ” and 44 mamma,” so can 
believers move God by the word 44 Abba ” (ver. 15) 
— Hkdinoer: To suffer, and to inherit, stand to¬ 
gether. Very well! Heaven is worth a toilsome 
pathway. Si vis regnare weeum , porta crucem tneam 
tecum ; Gerson. 

Spener : God sent His Son to assume flesh ; for 
the Word became flesh, not merely outwardly, but 
truly and in very deed. But such flesh in Him was 
not sinful; but it was only in the form ofj or uni- 
formity with, sinful flesh, so that he who saw it only 
outwardly might regard it just as sinful flesh as 
ours (vers. 3, 4.)—Christianity eqjoins not only that 
we do good, and thus perform spiritual works, but 
that we should also be spiritually, and not carnally, 
minded (ver. 5).—The witness of the Holy Spirit is 
as glorious as it is necessary. . . This witness is 
the foundation of the highest consolation of the 
child of God. Yet but little cam be told of if, fee 
no man can understand it except him who feels if. 
It is 44 a new name,” which nobody knows except 
him who receives it; Rev. it 17 (ver. 16). It is a 
great dignity, indeed, to be heirs of God, and to 
stand with Christ as though in the possession of 
equal rights. For it is the inheritance of the Al¬ 
mighty God, and therefore consists of eternal poo 
sessions. Yet such an Inheritance has the oertaii 
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•ondition of having previously suffered with Christ 
(ver. 17). 

Boos: Being in Christ Jesus presupposes long¬ 
ing for Christ Jesus; fleeing to Him; submission to 
Him; being planted in Him as the Vine; union 
with Him; and, consequently, faith in Him; just as 
even the continued being, or remaining, in Christ 
Jesus, rests upon a continuous faith in Him (vers. 
1*4).—The man who is in Christ Jesus does not 
walk any more after the flesh; and thus the right¬ 
eousness, or righteous requirement, of the law, 
which is spiritual, is fulfilled in him ; it is so far ful¬ 
filled as his spiritual life and walk in the Spirit ex¬ 
tend (ver. 4 ).—In short, just as the Spirit com¬ 
prises spiritual-mindedness, and walking after the 
Spirit comprises every thing which is good, praise¬ 
worthy, holy, and well-pleasing to God; so do the 
words flesh, carnal-mindedness, and walking after 
the flesh, comprise every thing wicked and sinful 
(vers. 6-8).—Suffering does not precede glory by 
mere accident; it does so by God’s design, and 
makes fit for great glory. It is only a nature crushed 
by suffering that can be glorified. But the suffering 
must be: 1. A suffering with Christ; 2. In fellow¬ 
ship with Christ; 8. In the likeness of the suffering 
and mind of Christ. Then will we be also raised to 
glory with Christ, in whom we are by faith (ver. 17). 
— Bkngkl : The carnal mind cannot, and may not 
Hence comes the pretext of impossibility with which 
those seek to excuse themselves who are even here 
convicted as carnal (ver. 7). 

Gerlach : What seems remote and difficult to 
man under the law, is made easy by grace; indeed, 
is even accomplished by grace (vers. 2, 8).—Both 
flesh and spirit are mighty and active forces in man 
(ver. 5).—“ The Spirit should be as much the Lord 
of our life, as the helmsman is guide of the ship, and 
the driver is guide of his team ; ” Chrysostom (ver. 
14).—The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of the Son 
of God. In Him we cry, Abba, dear Father I He 
encourages us to call, with childlike joy and confi¬ 
dence, upon God, whom Christ thus called on (Mark 
xiv. 26); and whom Christ, after the atonement was 
completed (John xx. 17), calls His God and ours, 
His Father and ours (ver. 15).—The witness of the 
Spirit of God consists in the consciousness of peace 
with God, and of access to Him in childlike, believ¬ 
ing prayer; which witness we have received through 
faith in Christ (ver. 16).—The believer enters upon 
the inheritance of God as “joint-heir with Christ; ” 
but it is not a dividing joint-heirship, by which one 
receives what another us deprived of. It is a posses¬ 
sion like that of the sunlight, which every one en¬ 
joys to the full, without any robbery of another 
(ver. 17).—The life of the Christian is really a life 
of suffering, both inwardly and outwardly, except 
that the consciousness of Divine adoption riles high 
above suffering and oppression (ver. 17). 

Lisco: The certainty of the attainment of per¬ 
fect salvation by believers, rests upon their fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, and upon their being and living in 
Him; and it is from this true fountain that their 
ever-progressive sanctification flows (ver. 1).—What 
prospects, what hopes! Tet the order is, that we, 
like Chnst, shall attain future glory through suffer¬ 
ing.—L uthir : “ He who would be Christ’s brother 
and joint-heir, must bear in mind to be also a joint- 
martyr and joint-sufferer; not feeling Christ's suffer- 
fags and shame after Him, but with Him, as vers. 
10, 32, 88, declare ” (ver. 17). 

Hkubnks: The guiltlessness of true Christians 


(ver. 2).—We must preach dudes so conformably to 
the gospel, that they will be a pleasure (ver. 8).— 
Faith in Christ gives no aid to indolence. The do 
sign of the atonement is our sanotificadon (ver. 4)f 
—The carnal mind and religion do not agree to 
gether (ver. 7).—Christ's Spirit is the true Spirit: 
men out of Him are spiritless, however full of the 
Spirit such unchristian people may fancy themselves 
(ver. 9).—Life after the flesh destroys all Christian 
prosperity, spiritual enjoyment, vital force, and eter 
nal salvation (ver. 18).—The Spirit can overpower 
the flesh; therefore no Christian can say, that the 
power of the flesh is too great, too insurmountable 
(ver. 18).—The guidance of the Spirit of God is: 
1. Not irregular, but regular, and its traces are to be 
found rather within than without; 2. Nor a sudden 
impulse, an emotion; but a continuous guidance, 
extending through the whole life, and operating in 
all acts; 8. And finally, this guidance is effected by 
means of the Word ; it is free, and without compul¬ 
sion (ver. 14).—The Abba-cry is an uninterrupted 
thinking upon God, and longing after Him.—No 
cross, no crown.—B ksser : The impulsive power of 
the Holy Spirit is twofold: He leads us to receive in 
faith, and give in love.—The glorification of Chris¬ 
tians begins with Christ under the cross. 

The Pericope (vers. 12-17) for the 6th Sunday 
after Trinity. —Heubner: The adoption of Chris¬ 
tians with God: 1. It is holy; 2. It is saving.- -The 
difference between the children of the world and the 
children of God.— Genzler : Those whom the Spirit 
of God leads, are God’s children. The Apostle 
praises: 1. The filial mind; 2. The filial joyful¬ 
ness; and, 8. The filial hope of those who allow 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of God.— Petri : 
The children of God: 1. Their nature; 2. condi¬ 
tion ; 8. and inheritance.— Harless : The poverty 
and wealth of the legacy of Jesus Christ— Tho- 
luck : The witness of Divine adoption is the surest 
pledge of eternal life. 1. In what is the witness of 
Divine adoption manifested ? 2. Why is it a pledge 
of eternal life ?— Kapff : The healing of sinful cor¬ 
ruption by Jesus and HU Spirit Through Him we 
become: 1. Children of God; 2. Praying men of 
the Spirit; and, 8. Joint-heirs with Christ 

[Burxitt (condensed): All men show the true 
temper of their minds, and the complexion and dis¬ 
position of their souls, by willingly, cheerfully, and 
constantly minding either the things of the Spirit or 
the things of the flesh.—Three things are implied in 
our being glorified with Christ: 1. Conformity—we 
shall be lie Him in glory; 2. Conoomitancy—we 
shall accompany Him, and be present with Him in 
glory ; 8. Conveyance or derivation—HU glory shall 
be reflected upon us, and we shall shine in His 
beams.— Henry : It was great condescension, that 
He who was God should be made in the likeness of 
flesh; but much greater, that He who was holy 
should be made in the likeness of sinful flesh.—The 
Spirit witnesses the privileges of children to none 
who have not the nature and privileges of children. 
— Doddridge : The Spirit of God will not dwell with 
those whom He does not effectually govern.- Mao- 
knight : The minding of the things of the flesh, to 
the neglecting of the things of the Spirit, disquali- 
fying men for heaven, stands in direct opposition to 
God's friendly intentions; consequently, is enmity 
against God, and U deservedly punUhed with death. 
— Wesley (sermons on the Witness of the Spirit): 
The witness of the Spirit U a consciousness of oui 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adoption 
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the tempers mentioned in the Word of God as be- 
onging to His adopted children—a loving heart 
toward God, and toward all mankind; hanging with 
childlike confidence on God our Father; desiring 
nothing but Him; casting all our care upon Him; 
and embracing every child of man with earnest, ten¬ 
der affection, so as to be ready to lay down our life 
for our brother, as Christ laid down His life for us. 
It is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
by the Spirit of God, to the image of His Son, and 
that we walk before Him in justice, mercy, and truth, 
doing the things which are pleasing in His sight— 
Clarkk : Ver. 15. The witness of the Spirit is the 
grand ami most observable case in which intercourse 
is kept up between heaven and earth; and the genu¬ 
ine believer in Christ Jesus is not left to the quib¬ 
bles or casuistry of polemic divines or critics, but 
receives the thing and the testimony of it from God 
himself. Remove the testimony of adoption from 
Christianity, and it is a dead letter.— Hodgk : There 
can be no rational or scriptural hope without holi¬ 
ness ; and every tendenoy to separate the evidence 
of the Divine favor from the evidence of true 
piety, is antichristian and destructive.— Barnes : If 
a man is not influenced by the meek, pure, and 


holy spirit of the Lord Jesus; if he is not eon 
formed to His image; if his life docs not resemble 
that of the Saviour, he is a stranger to religion. Ne 
test could be more easily applied, and none is more 
decisive. 

[Homiletioal Literature on the 8th Chapter 
or Romans : Bishop Cowper, Heaven Opened, 

5th ed., Lond., 1619; E. Philips, Nineteen 8ermons; 
E. Elton, The Triumph of a True Christian He 
scribed, or, An Explanation of the 8 th Chapter of 
Romans , 1628 ; flu Binning, The Sinner’s Sanctu¬ 
ary ; being 48 Sermons on the 8th Chapter of Ro¬ 
mans ; T. J a comb, Several Sermons on the whole 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1672; T. Horton, 
Forty-six Sermons on the whole 8th Chapter of Ro¬ 
mans, London, 1674; T. Manton, Forty-seven ser¬ 
mons in Works (voL 2); Msbtreeat, Sermons sue 
la 8e chap, de VJEpitre aux Remains , Amsterdam. 
1702; T. Bryson, Comprehensive View of the Real 
Christian’s Character, ic., London, 1794; Bishop 
Short, The Witness of the Spirit with our Spirit, 
Illustrated from the 8th Chapter of Romans (Bamp- 
ton Lectures), Oxford, 1846; Winslow, Ho Con¬ 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as Unfolded m the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1857.—J. F. EL] 


n. Life in the Spirit in connection with nature as the Resurrection-life, and the Spirit as security 

of glory. 


18 


19 


Chapter VilL 18-89. 

The present and subjective oartalnty of future glory, or the glorification of the body and of nature by the Spi r it 

(vers. 18-27). 

For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared [insignificant in comparison ] with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us [eig tjftag T. 1 For the earnest [patient] expectation of the creature [crea¬ 
tion] * waiteth [is waiting] for the manifestation [revelation] of the sons of God. 

20 For the creature [creation] was made subject * to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who bath subjected the same [who subjected 4 in hope; [,] 1 

21 Because [That] the creature [creation] itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty [freedom of the glory] of the 

22 children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth [together] 

23 and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only they [soV but [but 
even we] ourselves also [omit also], which [though we] have the firstnruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves 7 groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 4 

24 to wit , [omit to wit^\ the redemption of our body. For we are [were] saved by 
[in] 4 hope: but [now] hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, 

26 why doth he yet [still] 14 hope for P But if we hope for that we see not. then 

26 do we with patience wait for it [with patience we wait for it]. Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities [weakness]: 11 for we know not what we 
should pray for 18 as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession [inter 

27 cedeth] for us [omu for us] 14 with groanings which cannot be uttered. And 
[But] ne that [who] searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession [pleadeth] for the saints according to the 
wiU of God. 

B. The future and objective oerteinty of glory (vere. 86-87). 

28 And we know that all things 14 work together for good to them that [those 
who] love God, to them [those] who are the called according to his purpose. 

29 For whom he did foreknow [foreknew], he also did predestinate [predestinated] 
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I o be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 

80 many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate [predestinated], them he 
also called : and whom he called, them he also justified : and whom he justified 

81 them he also glorified. What shall we then [What then shall we] say to these 

82 things ? If God be [is] for us, who can be [is] against us ? He that [Who] 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him ut> Tor us all, how shall he not with 

38 him also freely give us all things ? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 

84 God’s elect ? It is God that justified). [!] 16 Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ [or, Christ is Jesus] 19 that died, yea rather, 17 that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

85 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, 

86 or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it is written, 

For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 

We are [were] accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

87 Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that [who] 
loved w us. 

0. The unity of the subjective and objective certainty of future glory in the already attained glorious life of love, the 

S p ir i t of glory (vers. 88,88). 

88 For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, [ew* nor powers,] 19 nor things present, nor things to oome, [insert nor 

89 powers,] Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature [created thing], 99 shall 
do able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


Ver. 18.—[It is difficult to render «*» lit literally. Jn us (B. V.) implies that we axe the subjects of the revela¬ 
tion, and this is the main thought. Alford renders: with regard tom; Lange: auf und an vns. 

* Ver. 19.—(KWwat oocurs four times in vers. 18-33, with the same meaning. Inver. S3 it is best to render it 
creation , and in the other oases it should conform. Ixmge : die KreaHhrliche Welt , Kreatur-WeU. On the various limita¬ 
tions of meaning, see JBaaeg. Notes, 

* Ver. 20.—(Lange renders 9 wot dye* unterwarf rich, adopting the middle sense; but as this sense is doubtfbl, 
the English text has not been altered. 

4 Ver. 20.— [In hope is not to be joined with what immediately preoedes, hence a oomma must be inserted. Ories- 
baoh and Knapp make oftx . . . ftverdfarra parenthetical, but without sufficient reaaon. Amer. Bible TJuion also 
makes a parenthetical olause : but by reason of him who made it subject; yet this only seems to add oonfusion. Set 
the next note. 

* Ver. 20.—(Lange puts a full stop after hope, Meyer, and many others, a comma, connecting the next verm: that 
the creation, See, (the purport of the hope). Forbes gives the parallelism thus: 

19. a. *H yip iwoteapaSoKtm. rip uriotmt _ 
b. r^r ivoxiAtnfnr top vimv rod Btov 

80. rnySg uavjdnrrt ft Ktiott ftwordyy, 

owe mows aAAA M rbr ftwordfarra, 

21. a, ht IkwiU in «al aftrlf ft irruris ikevSrpmS^aonn ftwft t$f fSopde 

b. tit rlfv ihtvStpiav rqt 8c #tft rmv rimmv rod St oft. 

19. a. For the earnest expectation of the creation 
b. Is waiting for the revelation of the sons of God, 

30 . For the creation was made subject to vanity. 

Not willingly, but by reason of Him who subjected it, 

31. a. In hope, that the oreature itself shall also be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
6. Into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 


rhls moktm the whole of ver. 80, except in hope, parenthetical, and connects ver. 21 with that phrase, as giving the pur¬ 
port of the hope. Oa this last view, Forbes does not insist, however. In hope is thus made to refer to both lines ox the 
parenthesis, yet with a main reference to dwcxMg 4 ™* is waiting . The two lines of ver. 19 find their parallels in ver. 
21, while a. a. refer to the expectation or hove that animates creation; b. h. to the final consummation to which it points. 
At the beginning of ver. 21, Lange rasas denn , Alford, because, hut Tholuok, Philippi, Meyer, Amer. Bible Union, 
Noyes, five Anglican clergymen, Ac., favor that, introducing the purport of the hope. 

4 v>r 23.—TAou or this should be snnnlled i the meanin 


4 Ver. 23.—(db, or thus should be supplied; the meaning is: 
The latest revisions adopt so. 


yot only it this to. The B, V. is therefore inexact. 


aftvel 


Ver. 23.—[There Is considerable variation in the text here, not affecting the sense, 
. . . i - . . ' *--—" Tischsndorf; 


however. B. reads xa< 
Meyer. Lange, Tregelle*. 


_ rkv Awttpxh* r *® wr*ftja«Tof cgorT«v xat aw-ru** wwvmm uj a m w w b uw i, jR«yw. ireguiet, 

The See. inserts ftjmx ajUr the seoond **l ; fit. A. 0., Lachmann, Alford before it, so Tregelles. in brackets; while 
D. F. G., Fritzsche insert the same after the Jlrst xa l. The original reading was probably that of B.; hntlt being in¬ 
serted as an explanatory gloes, henoe the variation in position (Meyer). As xal ebrol is repeated, it is better to ren- 
t ourselves in Doth oaa 


4 Ver. 23.—[D. F. G. omit vioStolar, which is strongly attested, however. The omission may have arisen from 
Jm thought that the word meant something already possessed, end henoe was inappropriate here. 

4 Ver. 34 .— (The dative, rj IkwlSt, is not mstrument&L Now is the better rendering of the logical Si, which 
foUowa 

14 Ver. 81—[fit. A. C. K. L., read ri mat (/Zee., Mem, Wordsworth, Lange); B. D. F. omit xal (Lachmann, 
Alford. TrogeUes). The latter reeding gtves the eenm: Why doth he hope (at aU)f the former, which is preferable 
Why doth he ttill hope for t tool as stiasn. 

11 Ver. 26.—(Instead of ratf ao9tvttt.it { Rtc ., K . L.% which was probably a marginal gloss, jc. A. K O. D. 
worn cursives, versions, and lathers, read r£ ioStvttf ; :idopted by most editors. 
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11 Wr. 2( —(fit A. 6. C„ Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregellee, read *po*«vfwp«f a (aorist); D. K. 1a 
Q rieebach, Tisohendorf vpoowf djufe. Both are grammatical, either may hare been original; bnt Jne former is alight 
.y better attested. 

18 Ver. 26.—[*ftrip ( Bee. fit 1 . 0. K. L.) is omitted by Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wcidsworth, 

Lange, Tregellee, on the authority of fit 1 . A. B. D. F. G. Probably added for closer definition. 

>4 Ver. 26.—(M. A B. insert o Ms (as subject) after ovrspyt *. It is omitted in G. D. F. 1L L., and rejected by 
most editors. The seeming necessity of some such subject led to its insertion, which was rendered easier by the pres¬ 
ence of $*6v (immediately before). Lachmann, who retains It, inserts rb before d ya$6v t on insufficient authority. 

18 Ver. S3.—[In vers. 33-36, Lange adopts the punctuation followed in the £. V., except iu this trifling particular. 
Very many, however, plaoe an interrogation point after each clause. (See Alford, who incorrectly quotes Meyer as 
fevering this view.) Tischendorf and Meyer plaoe a colon after 3t*atwr, and also after vvep qfimv (ver. S4)» 
Tregellee a comma after the former, a colon after the latter. The relation of the clauses, which involves the punctua¬ 
tion, is discussed in the Exeg. Notes. 

*• Ver. 34.—[After Xptwrdv, fit. A. C. F. L. insert T^<roi is (adopted by Lange). It is omitted in B. D. X., by 
Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregellee, and most editors. Henoe tne rendering of Lange (brackettod in the text) u 
doubly doubtful: first, on account of the dubious reading; second, as a somewhat forced exegesis. See Exeg. Notes, 

lf Ver. 34.—(MdAAoF 34 xat (Bee.) is supported by D. P. K. L.; xat is omitted in fit. A. B. C. (by Lachmann, 
Tregellee, bracketted by Alford), but, as Meyer suggests, was easily overlooked between 3E and Ey. 

18 Ver. S7.-^Instead of the well-supported to 3 dy awjcavrosi D. £. F. O., and many Latin fathers, read: Tbs 
iyairaeavra ; objectionable on both critical and exegetical grounds. 

18 Ver. 38.—[The order in fit. A B. C. D. F. is ovr< (Fecrrura, ovrt pfAAorra, ovre 3 vvapciv; adopted 
by Qriestmch, Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregellee. and critical editors generally. The Recepta puts 
»ure &vv&n civ first (EL L., some versions). This may readily be accounted for; Svvafiis is associated with dyycAot 
or apx 1 ! 111 Sph. i. 21; 1 Oor. xv. *24: 1 Peter liL 22, hence the seeming necessity for a closer connection here. In OoL iL 
16^3vptp«w j^omltted, but in all the passages cited, efovata is found; henoe we find it as a variation here, but very 

ao Ver. 39—[Tit *t icri$ cannot, of course, mean creation here.—B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary .—The witness of Divine adoption, im¬ 
parted by the Holy Spirit to believers, comprises at 
the same time, according to ver. 17, the security 
that they will be heirs of future glory. Then, too, 
the physical body—which, in their spiritual life iu 
this world, they mistrust, because of its enervation 
through sin, which they must strictly control by 
walking in the Spirit, but in which, even here, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 11, a germ of its glorification into 
the psychico-physical existence is formed—shall be 
transformed into the glory of the Spirit; and all 
nature, at present made partaker of corruption, yet 
groaning and travailing to be spiritualized, shall 
share in the glory also, as the transformed, illumi¬ 
nated, and appropriated organ of the kingdom of 
spirits. Ver. 17 serves as a foundation for the sec¬ 
tion which now follows, as it terminates the previous 
section as a final inference. 

A. The present and subjective certainty of future 
glory. 

Believers, from their present and subjective sense 
of life, are certain of future glory; accordingly, all 
the sufferings of the present time are to them as 
birth-pangs for future glory. This holds good, first, 
in respect to the pressure toward development, and 
the longing and patient waiting of nature in its pres¬ 
ent state; and this pressure toward development 
corresponds with that of God’s kingdom. It holds 
good, secondly, in regard to the birth-pangs of God’s 
kingdom, as manifested, first, in the groanings, long¬ 
ings, and hopes of believers, and in the unutterable 
groanings of the Spirit, who intercedes for them. 
Although believers have the Spirit of adoption, it is 
because they have it that they still ^roan for its con¬ 
summation (2 Cor. v. 1). Their pnncipial salvation 
is not their finished salvation; but the latter is testi¬ 
fied by their hope and confirmed by their patience. 
But the Spirit proves himself in their hearts by un¬ 
utterable groanings, as a vital pressure, which har¬ 
monizes in this life with the sense of the future ex¬ 
ercise of God’s authority, and points to the future 
objective certainty of glory as founded in the will 
of God; vers. 18 (17)-27. 

B. The fiture and objective certainty of glory. 

The love for God by believers is the experience 

#f God’s love for them. But therein lies the secur¬ 
ity of an omnipotent power for its completion—a 


power which nothing can oppose, but to which every 
thing must serve. The certainty of the decisive 
xltjou; is the centre and climax of the life, from 
which the groundwork, as well as the future of life, 
is glorified. It points backward to God’s purpose, 
and forward to its consummation. The periods bo 
tween the pre-temporal, eternal purpose of God, and 
its future, eternal consummation, are the periods of 
the order of salvation (ver. 29). That this way of 
salvation leads through suffering to glory, accord¬ 
ing to the image of Christ’s life, is secured by the 
omnipotent decision with which w God is for ” (ver. 
31) His children—a decision which is secured by 
the gift of Christ for them, by their justification, 
their reconciliation, redemption, and exaltation in 
Christ; in a word, by the love of Christ. This love 
leads them in triumph through all the temptations 
of the world, because it is the expression of Christ s 
own conquest of the world (vers. 28-37). 

0. The unity o f the subjective and objective cer¬ 
tainty of future glory in the glorious life of love 
already attained. 

Life in the love of Christ is exalted above all the 
powers of the world (vers. 38, 39).—Kindred sec¬ 
tions : John xvii.; 1 Cor. xv., and others. 

Tholuck: 44 This inheritance will far outweigh all 
suffering, and must be awaited with steadfast hope 
(vers. 18-27). But as far as we are concerned, we 
can suffer no more injury; the consciousness of 
God’s love in Christ rests upon so impregnable a 
foundation, that nothing in the whole universe can 
separate 4 him ’ from it ” (vers. 28-39).—Meyer finds, 
in vers. 18-31, “grounds of encouragement for the 
ovundax* 1 *, iva x. mWoS. To wit; 1. The future 
glory will for outweigh the present suffering (vers. 
18-25). 2. The Holy Spirit supports ns (vein. 26, 
27). 3. Every thing must- work together for good 
to them that love God ” (vers. 28-31). Undoubted¬ 
ly these things are grounds of encouragement; yet 
the Apostle evidently designs to encourage by a 
copious and conclusive didactic exposition of the 
certainty of the Christian’s hope of future glory, in 
face of the great apparent contradictions of this 
hope—an exposition which, in itself, has great values, 

[Alford (vers. 18-30); 44 The Apostle treats of 
the complete and glorious triumph of God’s elect 
through sufferings and by hope, and the blessed 
renovation of all thihgs in and by their glorifica¬ 
tion.” (Vers. 31-39); “The Christian has nj rea 
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•on to fear, but all reason to hope; for nothing can 
separate him from God’s love in Christ”—Hodge, 
making the theme of the chapter “ the security of 
the believer,” finds, in vers. 18-28, a proof of this 
44 from the fact that they are sustained by hope, and 
aided by the Spirit, under all their trials; so that 
every thing eventually works together for their 
good.” In vers. 29, 80, another proof 44 founded on 
the decree or purpose of God.” In vers. 81-89, yet 
another, founded 44 on His infinite and unchanging 
love.”—R.] 


Edr PmeRAra, vsxa. 18—27. 

Ver. 18. For I reckon, Ac. [koyitopa * 
ydq, x.x.X. rdq connects this verse with ver. 
17, introducing a reason why the present sufferings 
should not discourage (De Wette, Philippi). Cal¬ 
vin : Neque vero molestum nobit debct , si ad codestem 
gloriam per variax njfhctiones proceden ;um est, quan- 
doquidetn, Ac. Stuart prefers to join it to 44 glorified 
with Him ; ” 44 we shall be glorified with Christ, for 
all the sufferings and sorrows of the present state 
are only temporary.” The connection seems to be 
with the whole thought which precedes. The verb 
is thus expanded by Alford: 44 1 myself am one who 
have embraced this course, being convinced that.” 
It is used as in chap. iii. 28; see p. 186.—R.] 
Now by his view of the magnitude of future glory, 
as well as by his conviction of its certainty, he esti¬ 
mates the proportionate insignificance of the suffer¬ 
ings (certainly great when considered in themselves 
alone) of the present time, since they, as birth-throes, 
are the preliminary conditions of future glory. 

Insignificant, ovx <x£*a, not of weight; a 
stronger expression for avctSta. They are not 
synonymous.* The viv xcuqoq is the final, decisive 
time of development, with which the aiwr oirroq 
will terminate. 

In comparison with the glory which shall 
be revealed xrjv ylXXovaar Jo£ar 

dnoxaXvg>&nvak. On nqoq after ovx a|ta, 
in the sense oi in relation 1o t in comparison withy 
see Tholuck, Philippi in loco. —R.] Tijr fiiXXov - 
aav is antecedent, with emphasis. [To this Alford 
objects]. That glory is ever approaching, and there¬ 
fore ever near at hand, though Paul does not regard 
hs presence near in the sense of Meyer, and others. 
— In ns [see Textual Note *]. The elq ijpdq 
does not mean, as the Vulgate and Beza have it, in 
nobis [so E. V.]; it is connected with the an ro- 
xaXi'v&rjr ou. If it is imparted through the in¬ 
ward life of believers and through nature, it never¬ 
theless oomes from the future and from above, as 
much as from within outwardly, and it is a Divine 
secret from eternity in time—therefore anoxaXvyu;. 

Ver. 19. For the patient expectation [rj 
yaq dnoxaoa Soxla. On anoxaqadoxia, 
comp. Phil i 20 . The verb xaqadoxrir means, lit¬ 
erally, to expect with uplifted head ; then, to expect. 
The noun, strengthened by d/ro, refers to an expec- 
ation, which is constant and persistent until the time 
Arrives. The idea of anxiety (Luther) is not promi- 
DenL (So Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer.) 

* On the controversy between the Protestant and Catholic 
theologians in regard to the meritum condigni, as connected 
with thit pn— go, tee Tholuck, p. 421. [Comp. Philippi on 
both meruum condigni and meritum congrui . Also Calvin. 
As Dr. Hodge remarks, the idea of merit '* is altogether for¬ 
ties to the context.”—R.1 


See below also. Tholuck remarks, that the strength 
ening of the attributive notion into a substantive 
mattes a double prosopopoeia, 44 not only the crew 
turey but the expectation of the creature waits.”— R.] 
The yaq introduces the first proof of his state¬ 
ment from the course of the whole xxiatq. It 
may be asked, Shall the future glory be shown in !ti 
grandeur (Chrysostom [Hodge, Alford], and mod 
expositors), its certainty (Fritzsche, Meyer), its near- 
ness (Reiche), or its futurity (Philippi) ? Tholuck, 
in its prandeur and certainty .* If both must com 
bine in one idea, then it is the truth or the reality 
of the glory, as such. The elements of its grandeur, 
as of its certainty, are united in the fact that the de¬ 
veloping pain of the external xtmtk, &b of the in 
ward life of believers—indeed, the groaning of the 
Divine spiritual life itself—labors for it ana pointi 
toward it; that it will consist in the removal of all 
vanity and corruption in the whole natural sphere of 
mankind. 

Of the creation, xejq xxiatwq. The great 
question is, What is the xtiaiqf Lexically , the 
word may mean the act of creation, as well as what 
is created, the creation ; f but actually , the question 
here can only be the creation in the broader or more 
limited sense. Tholuck: 44 xriatq in the passive 
sense can mean the same as xtmt^cc, the single crea- 
ture; ver. 89; Heb. iv. 13. 'H xtiatq y Book of 
Wisdom ii. 6 ; xvi. 24; Heb. ix. 11 ; or even 0/17 
it xriai^y Book of Wisdom xix. 6; naaa tj xriatc, 
Judith xvi. 17, the created world. But in that case, 
as also with oAos 6 * 007 / 0 ? (John xil. 191 it is me- 
tonymically confined to the human world (Col. i. 28; 
Mark xvi. 15 ; and also with the Rabbis, Plains ^, 
Ac.), or to irrational nature, exempting man.” 

The explanations are divided into different groups: 

1 . Ihe natural and spiritual world. The uni¬ 
verse. On gen: Man as subject to corruption; souls 
of the 8 tars. Theodoret: also the angels. Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsvestia, Olshausen: The whole of the 
universe. Kollner, Eoppe, Rosenmiiller ( iota rw 
rum universitas). 

2. Inanimate creation. (Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, Calvin, Beza, Fritzsche : mundi machina.) 

8 . Animate creation, a. Humanity (Augustine, 
Turretine4 Ac.; Baumgarten-Crusius: still unbeliev¬ 
ing men); b. unconverted heathen (Locke, Light- 
foot, ana others). Rabbinical usage of language; 
the heathen: naona; c. the Jewish people, be¬ 
cause the Jews were called God’s creation (Cramer, 
and others); d. the Gentile Christians, because the 
proselytes were called new creatures (Clericus, Nds- 
selt); e. Jewish Christians (Gockel; for the same 
reason as under c.) ; /. Christians in general (xcurij 
xxiayq, Socinians and Arminians).—Evidently there 


• [The primary reference seems to be to its greatness ; 
but a secondary referenoe to its oert&inty and futurity 
would necessarily be implied in “the patient expectation.” 
— R.J 

t [The English word creation has precisely the same 
twofold sense; bnt it always has a general referenoe when 
used in the passive sense. Krime undoubtedly has a m«ce 
special reference in mnny cases, but it would seem that the 
more general signification preceded the more special one* 
and hence that the ) mitation of meaning m*.at always be 
derived from the context.—B.] 

t [This is the view adopted and defended at some length 
by Professor Stuart in an Excursus on this verse. Xiefe 
withstanding his able argument, the interpretation is en¬ 
tirely too restricted to meet with general acoeptanoe. An 
instinct of immortality is assumed, and pressed as the mall 
thought Comp. Hodge, in opposition to Stuart's view 
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to no reference, on one hand, to the mathematical or 
Astronomical character of the heavenly bodies, nor, 
on the other, to the real rational or spiritual world, 
but to a creature-life, which can groan and earnestly 
expect. 

4. Inanimate and animate nature, in contradis¬ 
tinction from humanity* (Iren®us, Grotius, Calovius, 
Neander, Meyer, De Wette) [Hodge, Alford].— 
[Schubert: “ Even in the things of the bodily worid 
about us there is a life-element which, like that 
statue of Memnon, unconsciously sounds in accord 
when touched' by the ray from on high. 1 ’—P. S.l 
But the distinction from mankind must be confined 
to the distinction from the spiritual life of renewed 
mankind; for sinful mankind is utterly dependent 
upon nature, and even believers have their natural 
side (2 Gor. v. 1 £). Nor can the universe, in its 
merely natural side, be altogether meant, since the 
Holy Scriptures distinguish a region of glory from 
the region of humanity in this life. 

5. Tholuck: M The material world surrounding 
man” The Scriptures very plainly distinguish be¬ 
tween an earthly natural world related to mankind, 
and a region of glory. (See the ascension; 1 Cor. 
xv.; Heb. ix. 11, Ac.) The former alone is subject 
to vanity, and hence it alone can be intended. But 
there is no ground for making divisions in reference 
to this human natural world. The Apostle assumes, 
rather, that this creature-sphere is in a state of col¬ 
lective, painful striving for development, which ex¬ 
presses itself as sensation only proportionately to the 
sensational power of life, and hence is more defi¬ 
nitely expressed, appears more frequently, and reach¬ 
es its climax in living creatures and in the natural 
longing which mankind feels (2 Cor. v. 1 ]. The real 
personification of nature in man is the nnal ground 
for the poetical personification of nature. 

[ 6 . The whole creation, rational as welt as irra¬ 
tional, not yet redeemed, hut needing and capable of 
redemption , here opposed to the new creation m 
Christ and in the regenerate. The children of God 
appear, on the one side, as the first-fruits of the new 
creation, and the remaining creatures, on the other, 
as consciously or unconsciously longing after the 
same redemption and renewal. This explanation i 
seems to be the most correct one. It most satis¬ 
factorily accounts for the expressions: expectation, 
waiting, groaning, not willingly (ver. 20 ), and the 
whole creation (ver. 22 ). The whole creation, then, 
ooks forward to redemption; all natural birth, to 
the new birth. As all that is created proceeded 
from God, so it all, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives after Him as its final end. What shows itself 
In nature as a dim impulse, in the natural man, 
among the heathen, and yet more among the Jews, 
under the influence of the law, comes to distinct 
consciousness and manifests itself in that loud cry | 
after deliverance (chap. vii. 24), which Christ alone 
can satisfy; and then voioes itself in happy gratitude 
for the actual redemption. Olshausen aptly says: 
u Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called 
forth by Him, to all the old creation, together with 
the unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation. 

* [The reasons for excluding man are: L Believers are 
Siftmraished here from the ertw (ver. 28). 2. 8uoh an 

expectation does not exist in mankind as a whole. 3. Ver. 
10 represents the subjection to vanity as unwilling, witch is 
not true of man. 4. ver. 31 implies that deliverance shall 
take place, and we have no evidence that this is true of hu¬ 
manity as a whole. If ver. 21 give-* the purport of the 
•hope” (ver. *20), then this reason is of little weight.—R.] 


The whole of this old creation has one life in UmK 
and this is yearning for redemption from the boodi 
which hold it, and hinder its glorification; this ona 
yearning has forms different only according to the 
different degrees of life, and is naturally purer and 
stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and ani¬ 
mals; in them, the creation has, as it were, its 
mouth, by which it can give vent to ita collective 
feeling. Yet the moat of these men know not what 
the yearning and seeking in them properly mean; 
they understand not the language of the Spirit in 
them; nay, they suppress it often, though it ia, 
meanwhile, audible in their heart; and wnat they 
do not understand themselves, God understands, who 
listens even to prayers not understood. But how- 
ever decided the contrast between the old and new 
creation, yet they may not be considered as sepa¬ 
rated thoroughly. Rather, as the new man, in all 
distinctness from the old, still is in the old, so is the 
new creation (Christ, and the new life proceeding 
from Him) in the old world. The old creation, 
therefore, is like an impregnate mother (comp. ver. 
23), that bears a new worid in her womb—a life 
winch is not herself, neither springs from her, but 
which, by the overmastering power that dwells in 
it, draws her life, with whioh it is connected, on 
and on into itself, and changes It into its nature, so 
that the birth (the completion of the new worid) 
is the mother's death (the sinking of the old).”— 

P. s.i 

[This last view seems to be that of Dr. Lange 
himself. It is ably defended by Forbes, pp. 310-330. 
The limitation to creation, as capable of redemption, 
implies that only so much of creation as is linked 
with the fall of man, and subject to the curse, should 
be included. Thus it differs from 1 . Col. i. 20 , 
however, gives a hint as to the extent of this con¬ 
nection with man. The context renders such a limi¬ 
tation necessary. On the other hand, it differs from 
4, in including man in his fallen condition. The 
reasons for excluding humanity have been given 
above. It will appear that, against this view, they 
are of comparatively little weight. Certainly the 
burden of proof rests with those who adopt 4; for 
man is the head of the creation, to which they apply 
xtmtk ; not merely as the final and crowning work 
of the repeated creative agency which brought it 
into being, but as the occasion of its present groan¬ 
ing condition. Besides, man, viewed on one side of 
his nature, is a part of this material and animal ere* 
tion. It seems arbitrary to sunder him from it is 
this case. At all events^ we may admit that his ms 
terial body involuntarily shares in this expectation, 
to which his unregenerate soul responds with an in¬ 
definite longing. In this view the degradation of 
sin is fearfully manifest. Nature waits, but the 
natural man is indifferent or hostile. The very body 
which, in his blindness, be deems the source of sin, 
waits for glorification, while his soul uses its power 
over it to stifle the inarticulate desire. On the whole 
subject, see Usteri, Stud, und Kriti, 1882, pp. 836 ff., 
Tholuck, Meyer in loco, Delitzsch, BibL Piych., pp. 
67 ff. and pp. 476 ff. (a most profound and eloquent 
sermon on vers. 18-28). Comp. Doctor. Notes, and 
Dr. Lange, Das Land der HerrlicKkeit. —R. ] 

For the earnest expectation of the creature. As 
the xccqa&oxfir means, strictly, to expect with raised 
head, it is very proper to regard the xaoadoxim 
(intense expectation), and the anoxaqadoxia (PbO. 
L 20 ) (intense longing, waiting fbr satisfaction), af 
an allusion to the conduct of ination&I creatures ia 
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reference to the future transformation of the sphere 
of nature. 

la waiting [antxdixixak. Here, also, the 
preposition implies the continuance of the waiting 
until the time arrives.—R.] Even the poor crea¬ 
tures, whose heads are bowed toward the ground, 
now seized by a higher impulse, by a supernatural 
anticipation and longing, seem to stretch out their 
heads and look forth spiritually for a spiritual object 
of their existence, which is now burdened by the 
law-of corruption.* Certainly this representation 
has the form of a poetical personification; but it 
cannot, on this account, be made equivalent, as Meyer 
holds (p. 2551 to the usual prosopopoeias in the Old 
Testament, although these declare, in a measure, the 
sympathy between the natural and human world. 
Meyer would exclude from the idea not only the an¬ 
gelic and demoniac kingdom, but also Christian and 
unchristian mankind. But how, then, would Paul 
have understood the groaning of the creature, with¬ 
out human sympathy ? 

The revelation of the sons (children) of 
God [ anoxdXvyt'V x mv v • h w t o f» 
& (o T> ]. The children of God in the pregnant sense 
of His sons. The creature waits for its manifesta¬ 
tion ; that is, for the coming of its Sola to full ap¬ 
pearance (1 John iii. 2 ) with the coming of Christ 
(Matt. xxv. 31), which will be the appearing of the 
Sola of the great God (Titus ii. 13); therefore the 
absolute anoxaX^kq itself,f the fulfilment of all the 
typical prophecies of nature— and not only as com¬ 
plete restoration , but also as perfect development, 

Ver. 20. For the oreation was made snb- 
jeot [fj xxiaiq j'stfctyij. Dr. Lange takes 
the verb as middle. It is the historical aorist, at 
the fall of man. See below. Comp. Gen. iii. 17, 
18.—R.]. God was the one who subjected (so say 
most expositors)—[This is evident from the curse , 
if the reference be to the time of the fall—R.] ;— 
not Adam (Knachtb., Capellus); nor man (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Schneckenburger) ; nor the devil (Hammond). 

To vanity. Maxavox-qq. The Septuagint, 
instead of bsp, aoc, The word does not 

occur in the profane Greek; it means the super¬ 
ficial, intangible, and therefore deceptive appear¬ 
ance ; the perishable and doomed to destruction hav¬ 
ing the show of reality. Earlier expositors (Tertul- 
lian, Bucer, and others) have referred the word to 
the ftarcua = idols, understanding it as the deifica¬ 
tion of the creature. Yet the question here is a 
condition of the creature to which God has subject¬ 
ed it. Further on it is designated as SovXtia rrjq 
aq, Therefore Fritzache’s definition, perverti- 
toe (Adam’s sin), is totally untenable. But what do 
we understand by 44 subject to naxakoxrjq ” ? Ex¬ 
planations : 

1 An original disposition of creation; the ar¬ 
rangement of the corruption of the creature. (Gro- 
tius, Krebl, De Wette. Theodoret holds that the 
original arrangement was made with a view to the 
fell.) 


# [Comp. the analogous Old Testament expressions: 
Dent, xxxfi. 1: Job xil. 7, 9; Ps. xix. 2; lxviiL 17 ; xcviti. 
• J Isa. i. 2 ; xxr. 8; lv. 12; Ixv. 17 ; Ezolc. xxxi. 15; Hab. 
II. II. Also Rev. xxi: 2 Peter iii. 13; Acts iii. 21.—R.] 
f [The referenoe to this event is undoubted. It is a 
asw expression of the deep-seated consciousness of fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, which leads the Apostle to eall this 11 the 
revelation of the sons of God,” not of the Son of God. It 
should be remarked, that our Lord calls it the coming of 
the Son of Man. The event is throughout regarded in a 
strictly sotariologieal aspect.—R.1 


2 . A result of the fe'\ of man. (The Hebrew 
theology, Beret lith Babba y many Christian theolo 
gians. (Ecumeuius, Calvin, Meyer, and others). No 
1 is opposed by the vmr ayty, Ac. [by oi*/ txovoa % 
a X X oc, which presupposes a different previous con 
ditton, and by the historical fact (Gen. i. 31) Meyer 
—R.] ; and No. 2 by the originality of the arrange* 
ment between a first created and a second spiritual 
stage of the cosmos (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48V 

3. We must therefore hold, that Paul refers to 
the obscurity and disturbance of the first natural 
stage in the development of our cosmos produoed by 
the fall.* As, in redemption, the restoration oc¬ 
curred simultaneously with the furtherance of the 
normal development, so death entered, at the fell, as 
a deterioration of the original metamorphoses, into 
the corruption of transitoriness. Tholuck approach¬ 
es this explanation by this remark: 44 As the Rab¬ 
binical theology expresses the thought that man, 
born sinless, would have passed into a better condi¬ 
tion 4 by a kiss of the Highest,’ so, in all probability, 
has Paul regarded that aXXaytjrctk of which he 
speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 52 as the destination of the 
first man.” Yet Tholuck seems, in reality, to ad¬ 
here to De Wette’s view. 

Not willingly. The on/ ix ova a cannot 
mean merely the natural necessity peculiar to the 
creature-world; it applies rather to an opposition of 
ideal nature, in its ideal pressure toward develop¬ 
ment, to the decrees of death and of the curse of 
their real developing progress (Gen. iii.; 2 Cor. v. 1 
ff.). Bucer : Contra quam fert ingtnium eorum, a 
natura enim omnes res a corruptions abhorrent. 

[But by reason of him who hath subjected 
it, Ska xor vnoxdlarxa. Dr. Lange 

renders: the creature-world subjected itself to van¬ 
ity, not willingly, but on account of Him who Sub¬ 
jected it, in hope. The force of Ska with the accu¬ 
sative is on account of; but the E. V. is correct, in¬ 
dicating a moving cause— i. e. y the will of God.«~R.] 
This unwillingness is expressed, according to what 
follows, in the groaning of the whole creation. The 
translation: 44 it was made subject (i>n*tdyij, pas¬ 
sive), by reason of Him who hath subjected the 
same,” is opposed to the logical conception. [The 
simplest grammatical as well as logical interpretation 
accepts the verb as passive, with a reference to God 
as 44 Him who subjected the same.” (So Meyer, 
Tholuck, Hodge, De Wette, Alford, and most com¬ 
mentators.)—R.j Moreover, the reference of the 
Ska xor vnoxdlavxa to man, to Adam,f does not 
remove this logical difficulty, since, in that case, the 
vmxdyi\ would have to relate to another subject 
than the vnoxalavxa. We therefore find ourselves 
driven, with Fritzsche, to the middle construction 


# [The difference between 2 and 8 is slight Both point 
to an actual curse at the fall; the latter only adds the 
thought, that the previous condition was not, after all, the 
final one. thus preparing the way lor an explanation of 
“ not willingly.” Both should, it seems, include the thought 
that the glorification to ensue will transcend both the origi¬ 
nal state and that which could be attained by a normal de¬ 
velopment.— R.] 

t [The objection to this referenoe is well stated by Al¬ 
ford : (1.) The verb implies a conscious act of in ten tic na! 
subjugation. (2.) The accusative (indicating the moving, 
ratner than the efficient cause) is in keeping with the Apos¬ 
tle's reverence; thus removing the supreme will of Goa to 
a wider distance from corruption and vanity. Meyer sug¬ 
gests that the absence of any explanatory oause presupposes 
a well-known subject; God had subjected R. Jowett makes 
Christ the subject: “ on account of whose special work the 
creature was made subject to vanity.” This is novel, sc 
much so. that it seems far-fetched. —R.l 
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af vmrdyrj. Thereby we gain the idea, that even 
the disharmony which nature had suffered has be¬ 
come, in turn, a kind of order, since nature has been 
found in the service of corruption by virtue of its 
elasticity, relative dependence, plasticity, and plia¬ 
bility, and its absolute dependence upon God; and 
pious nature is all the dearer to God because it is 
subjected in hope. [So Hodge, accepting the mid¬ 
dle sense: the creature submitted to the yoke of 
bondage in hope of ultimate deliverance.—R.] 

[In hope, in IXnidt. Not precisely in a 
i tote of, which would be expressed by (v, but resting 
on hope (De Wette: auf Hoffnung hin). —R.] This 
means not merely, “ hope was left to it ” (Tholuck), 
but it is also a motive of positive hope in suffering 
nature. Just as the fallen human world shall be led 
in its anoxardoroau; beyond its primitive paradise 
ic&l glory, so shall nature come through this humilia¬ 
tion to a richer elevation, namely, as the trans¬ 
formed organism of the glorified Christ and His 
joint-heirs. The In 9 iX n iS * must be joined with 
vntrayf], not with <La r. vnor. (Vulgate, Luther, 
and others). [The question of connection is a diffi¬ 
cult one. Of the two views here mentioned, Hr. 
Lange rightly prefers the former, since the latter 
would attribute the hope to the one subjecting, not 
the one subjected (Alford). Ewald, making all that 
precedes in this verse parenthetical, joins in hope 
with ver. 19, and thus finds a reason for the em¬ 
phatic repetition of xrur*? in ver. 21 . See Textual 
Note *, where the view of Forbes is given. It seems 
to give greater clearness to the passage as a whole. 
—RJ 

Ver. 21 . That the creation itself also [or* 
xct* avrrj ij xriotq. See Textual Note 6 . The 
current of exegesis sets strongly in favor of the 
view which connects or* with in iXnid^ in the 
sense of that. Alford, who, in his commentary, de¬ 
fends because, is one of the authors of a revision 
which adopts that. Meyer suggests that the purport 
of the hope must be given, in order to prove the 
expectation of the xriau; as directed precisely toward 
the manifestation of the sons of (tod. Alford in¬ 
deed objects, that this subjective signification of the 
clause would attribute “to the yearnings of crea¬ 
tion, intelligence and rationality —consciousness of 
itself and of God; ” but the same objection might 
be urged against the reference of xtiou; to inani¬ 
mate creation, in vers. 19, 20, 22, as well as here. 
If the figurative idea of longing be admitted at all, 
it may be carried out to this extent with equal pro¬ 
priety. The repetition may be readily accounted 
for, either by considering ver. 20 parenthetical, or 
by regarding ain't] rj xrio*q as emphatic.—R.] This 
explains the hope of the creature-world introduced 
in the preceding verse. With Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, and others, we regard the xct* ain't] as a 
higher degree, itself also , and not merely as an ex¬ 
pression of equality, also it. Meyer says, that the 
context says notbiug of gradation. But the grada¬ 
tion lies essentially in the fact that the creature- 
world constitutes a humiliation in opposition to 
spiritual life, especially for contemplating the old 
world. 

Shall be delivered from the bondage of 
Corruption [iXev&fgto&yatrat an6 r rjq 
rrjq f #ooa?l. We do not hold (with 
Tboluca, Meyer, and outers) that trjq v&opaq is 
die genitive of apposition. For the question is, in 
the End place, concerning a bondage under vanity ; 
so tha. the creature, even in its deliverance, will 


remain in a state of the dovXria in relation to tbs 
children of God himself. The q>&6$a is not alto¬ 
gether the same as parcuorrjq, but its manifestation 
in the process of finite life ii sickness, death, the 
pangs of death, and corruption; while the /*ara*e- 
rrjq, as such, is veiled in the semblance of a bloom 
ing, incorruptible life. [There seems to be no good 
reason for objecting to the view of Tholuck, Meyer, 
Philippi, afid others, that the bondage , which results 
from the vanity , and is borne not wittingly (ver. 20), 
consists in corruption. This preserves the proper 
distinctions. The corruption is the consequence of 
the vanity; the unwilling subjection to a condition 
which is under vanity, and results in corruption , is 
well termed bondage. —R.] The alteration of the 
expression Q&oqa into an acfjective, “corruptible 
bondage ” (Kollner), is as unwarranted as the trans¬ 
lation of the IXfv&foia rrjq bolrjq by glorious lib¬ 
erty (Luther [E. V.] ). 

[Into the freedom of the glory of the chil¬ 
dren of God, tiq rrjr kXfv&tqi av rrjq SoSrjq 
t wv rixvorv rov &tov. The construction is 
pregnant. (So Meyer: Aecht Griechische Frag • 
nanz. See Winer, p. 577.) We may supply: xa* 
xaraara&ijafrcu, or riqay&rjarrou, shall be brought 
or introduced into, Ac. The freedom is to consist 
in, or at least to result from a share in, the glory 
of the children of God. Hence the hendiadvs of 
the E. V. (glorious liberty) is totally incorrect. It 
makes the most prominent idea of the whole clause 
a mere attributive. Besides, were the meaning that 
expressed by the E. V., we should find this form: 
tiq rrjv dd£c*v ri jq IXtv&tQiaq rwv rix. r. &tov.—R.] 
The tiq rhv iXtv&tg iav can mean only the 
sharing in the liberty of God’s children by the or¬ 
ganic appropriation on their part, and by the equal¬ 
ity with the children of God produced by means of 
the transformation ; but it cannot mean an indepen¬ 
dent state of liberty beside them. Their freedom 
will consist in its helping to constitute the glory, the 
spiritualized splendor of the manifestation of God’s 
children. As Christ is the manifestation of God’s 
glory because He is illuminated throughout by God, 
and the sons of God are the glory of Christ as lights 
from His light, so will nature be the glory of God’s 
sons as humanized and deified nature. Tet we 
would not therefore take the rrjq do$rjq as the geni¬ 
tive of apposition, since the glory proceeds outward¬ 
ly from within, and since it is here promised to na¬ 
ture as recompense, so to speak, in opposition to the 
corruption. It shall therefore share, in its way, in 
the glory belonging to God’s children. But why is 
not the wp&agaia, incorruption, mentioned (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), in opposition to the qfroga, corruption? 
Because the idea of corruption has been preceded 
by that of vanity . The real glory of the manifesta¬ 
tion in which its inward incorruption shall hereafter 
be externally revealed, is contrasted with the decep¬ 
tive, transitory glory of the manifestation in which 
the creature-world in this life appears subject to 
vanity. The elevation of the children of God them¬ 
selves from the condition of corruption to the con¬ 
dition of glorification, constitutes the centre of the 
deliverance into this state of glory; but the creature 
is drawn upward in this elevation, in conformity with 
its dynamical dependence on the centre, and its 
organic connection with it.* 

* [This verse, which, taken In its subjective senes, as 
the purport of the hope, seems to fcvor the referenoe «fi 
rmr&f to humanity, and the longing to the instincts of im¬ 
mortality (so Stuart throughout), loses It* force if thus urn 
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Ver. 22. For we know that the whole 
OT—t lon [old a,a ft- /do or* naaa rj xti- 
#*«]. The Apoetle furnishes, in ver. 22, far we 
know, the proof of the declaration in ver. 21. Sinoe 
he has proved the proposition of ver. 19 by ver. 20, 
and of ver. 20 by ver. 21, Meyer, without around, 
goes back with this far to ver. 20: in IXnid* ; De 
Wette [Philippi], to ver. 19. [If ver. 21 be taken 
aa stating the purport of the hope, then Meyer’s 
view is the most tenable one. Philippi finds here a 
more general affirmation of the existence of the 
'* patient expectation,” as an admitted truth.—R.] 

Tholuck asks, Whence does the Apostle have 
this toe knoto t and he opposes the view that it is an 
assumption of the universal human consciousness 
(according to most expositors), or rather, that the 
Apostle seems (according to Bucer, Brenz) to speak 
from the Jewish-Christian hope which rested on the 
prophets, as, even in chap. ii. 2; iii. 19; viL 14; 
viii. 28, the o&fapt* is understood best as the Chris- 
tian consciousness.* We must not subject the Apos¬ 
tle to the modern sense of nature. But we can still 
less reduoe the Apostle’s knowledge to that of the 
prophets. The modem sense of nature, in its sound 
elements. Is a fruit of apostolical Christianity; and 
as the harmony between spirit and nature has been 
essentially consummated in Christ, so, too, has the 
knowledge of the language (that is, the spiritual 
meaning) of nature been consummated in Him—a 
knowledge which was reproduced in the apostles as 
a fountain, and ready for enlargement. This knowl¬ 
edge is, indeed, universally human chiefly in elect 
souls alone, under the condition of Divine illumina¬ 
tion. 

Oroanoth together and travaileth in pain 
together [a waxt rate* xai a wo) dim]. 
The aw in awaxtvdtt* and awtadirt* has 
been referred, by CEcumenius, Calvin, and others, to 
the children of God; Kdllner, and others, have 
viewed it as a mere strengthening of the simple 
word. Tholuck and Meyer explain it, in harmony 
with Theodore of Mopsvestia, as a collective dispo¬ 
sition of the creature. The latter: govXtxcu dk 
tlntiv, or* avtupotroq InuftUrvxcu rotno naaa rj 
xTiffK* Estius: gcnitue H dolor communis inter ee 
par Hum creatures . On the linguistic tenableness of 
this explanation, by accepting the presumed organi¬ 
sation of nature in single parts, see Meyer, against 
Fritzsche. It is, indeed, against the reference of 
the aiv to the groaning of Christians that this 


deratood. The striking phrase: “the freedom of the glory 
of the children of God/’ becomes very vague, unless we 
adopt the view chat nature is here personified as in ex¬ 
pectation. And it is easier to believe that the verse is true 
of all nature, than of all men. Whatever may be our 
wishes, the sharing of nature in the future glory is more 
probable, judging from the frets of the material world, than 
she participation of all men in the same, judging from the 
frets of the moral world. The sighs after immortality 
among the heathen are audible enough; but had Paul re¬ 
ferred to these, he would undoubtedly have spoken more 
distinotlT of the future conversion of the heathen. He is 
too fend of references to his personal Saviour and His 
work, to omit ev e ry allusion to these, where his thought 
really concerns the salvation of persons. It seems, there¬ 
fore, in the highest degree improbable that mankind (as 
distinguished from the natural world) is referred to at all. 
-R.) 

* [Pro fe ssor Stuart urges that the longing of the natural 
world was not so femiliar to all, that the Apostle could thus 
appeal to ooneokrasness. But this objection is of weight 
only in oase the meaning of be extended to human 

eonarimnmoas in general. That Paul uses it in appeals to 
Christian consciousness, is evident from Rom. U. 2; ill. 19; 
▼11.14; viii 26,28 ; 2 Cor. v. Is 1 Tim. L8; comp, tha fre¬ 
quent use of otters in 1 Cor. vt—R.) 

18 


groaning is introduced ftirther on as something 
special. 

Reicbe holds that awwdirt* refers to the each* 
tological expectation of the Jews, the IT'EUn—'ban 
dolores meesice ; against which Meyer properly ok 
serves, that those dolores messice are special suffer* 
lags which were to precede the appearanoe of tha 
Messiah; but the travailing of nature had takes 
place from the beginning, since Gen. iii. 17. Yet 
Tholuck remarks, with propriety, that the Apostle 
must have been acquainted with that term of Rab¬ 
binical theology. likewise the developing suffering 
of nature will ascend toward the end to a decisive 
crisis (see the eschatological words of Jesns). But 
the 41 dolores messice ” comprise also ethical conflicts. 
Therefore this continuous travailing of the world’s 
development is related to the dolores messice , as the 
preparation is to the fulfilment, or as the judgment 
of the world, immanent in the history of the world, 
is related to the final catastrophe. The dSivnv de¬ 
notes the birth-pangs of a woman in labor. The 
figure is happily chosen, not only because it an¬ 
nounces a new birth and new form of the earth, but 
because it reflects in travailing Eve the fate of 
the travailing earth, and vice vend. Tholuck: 44 By 
pain, it will wrest the new out of the old; perhaps 
axfvdCtvr has referenoe to bringing forth (comp. 
Jer. iv. 81), but better, as Luther explains the oxt- 
vot 77*01, ver. 26, the groaning , earnest expectation^ 
which is intensified by the being in travail which fol¬ 
lows.” Yet the groaning also indicates the painful 
announcement of positive sufferings, which subse¬ 
quently arise from the groaning of Christians for re¬ 
demption (axtvdtofitv fiagov/itvoi’y 2 Cor. v. 4). 

[Until now, xov vvv. Any reference 

to the future is forbidden by the use of oeda/***, 
which refers to experience (Afford). While it is not 
necessary to insist upon an important distinction be¬ 
tween ftizq* and (see p. 181), it would seam 
best to consider that the idea of duration* is the 
prominent one here. If any point of time is em¬ 
phasized, it must be that of the beginning of the 
groaning, when the curse of wearying labor and 
travail came upon man, and through him the curse 
upon nature.—R.1 

Yer. 28. Ana not only so, bat even we our¬ 
selves To it novov ii, dXXd xai avxoi. See 
Textual Notes • and \ The reading of the Vaticanus 
is followed here.] Meyer’s mode of stating the con- 
nection with the preceding verse is utterly incorrect: 
“ Climax of the previous proof that the xxiou; in 
ver. 21 is correct in the in iXniS*, or*. Even we 
Christians would, indeed, do nothing less than unite 
in that groaning.” The principal thought is, not the 
deliverance of the xxiau;, vers. 20 , 21 , out the future 
glory of the children of God, ver. 18. The first 
proof therefor is the groaning of nature; the sec¬ 
ond, which now follows, is the groaning of spiritual 
life. Therefore Christians do not unite in anywise 
in the groaning of creation, but vice vend: the 
groaning of creation joins in the groaning of Chris¬ 
tians. Consequently, we must not translate: 44 Bat 
also we (Christians) on our part ,” Ac., but: even we 
Christians ourselves— namely, we who are most im 
timately concerned. The expression xai avxoi iv 


• [Calvin: “Particnla Baetsmu, odadhomeusqmdum^ 
ad Uvandum ditdumi Imnguosis tmdtum pertineL Nam m 
tat emeutie durarunt in tuo gemitur creator*. quam incm 
cusabilis erit nostra mollifies vel ignavia, ri m hreof mm 
bralUts vi/m currtculo cUtci'nus t -R. 1 
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iavwm brings oat prominently the truth that there 
same Christians, who have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit! are also saved by hope, though at heart they 
must still groan and earnestly expect. Thus ainSq 
iyotf in chap. vii. 26, means: L one and the same 
man. can be so different; with the mind I can serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin. 
Tholuok: “The difference between the readings 
seems to have arisen rather from purposes of per¬ 
spicuity or style.” Augustine, Ohrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers, hold that the connection—in which the subject 
is Christians in general—is decidedly against the odd 
limitation of the ainoi to the apostles (Origen. Am¬ 
brose, Melancbthon, and Grotius. Reicbe, and oth¬ 
ers: the Apostle Paul alone. Others: Paul, with 
the other apostles). The former expositors maintain 
that the second xou tjyiZti avxoi consists, in a more 
intense degree, of the apostles.* But the addition 
is rather occasioned by the contrast presented: 
saved, and yet groaning (“ the inward life of Chris¬ 
tians shines ”). 

Though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit [rnv an aqxv 9 fov 7tvtvparoq 
tx ov r*q. The participle may be taken as simply 
defining the subject: we ourselves, those who have 
(Luther, Calvin, Beza, Hodge); or be rendered: 
though we have , despite this privilege. The latter 
is more forcible; the former sense would require 
the article oi (Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Alford^ 
Anaq/ij in itself occasions no difficulty; it means 
Jirst-fruits, with the implied idea of a fiiture har¬ 
vest. Comp., however, chap. xi. 16.—R.] The 
ana^xj} Tot* nvtvft. is differently interpreted. 

1 . The genitive is partitive, having this sense: 
the apostles (they alone, according to Origen, .(Ecu- 
menius, Melanchthon, and Grotius), and the Chris¬ 
tians of the apostolic period, have the first foretaste 
of a spiritual endowment, which, when complete, 
will extend to all future Christians (De Wette, KoU- 
ner, Olshausen, Meyer). But by this division the 
Apostle would not only have adjudged to later Chris¬ 
tians the full harvest of the Spirit, which is contrary 
to the real fact, but he would also have obscured 
rather than strengthened his argument by a superflu¬ 
ous remark. For it is a fact, which will ever remain 
perfectly the same from the time of the apostles to 
the end of the world, that the life of Christians in 
the Spirit is related to their physical perfection and 
glorification, as the firstlings are to the harvest. But 
tlle following division has just as little force. 

2 . Our present reception of the Spirit is only 
preliminary, in contrast with the future complete 
outpouring in the kingdom of heaven (Chrysostom, 
and others; also Huther, Calvin, Beza, Tholuck, 
Philippi [Hodge, Alford, Stuart] ). Apart from the 
fact that this view is not altogether apostolical, it 
adds nothing to the matter in question, and removes 
the point of view: the inference of the future dogat 
from the present nvtvpa. 

8 . Therefore the genitive of apposition, f The 


Holy Spirit is himself the gift of the first-fruits, if 
the completion of Christian life is regarded as the 
harvest (Bengel, Winer, Riickert, and others). The 
Spirit is the earnest, afyafitt’tv, of the future perfeo* 
don (2 Cor. L 22 ; v. 6 ; Gal vi. 8). Eph. L 14, 
iv. 80; and 1 Peter iv. 14, rh nvtvpa r ifc dobfa 
are of special importance. Meyer’s only objection 
to this explanation is, that the Apostle’s expression 
would have been misunderstood, since the anae/q 
would have to be understood as a part of a similar 
whole. But the sheaves offered as first-fruits are 
not merely the first portions of the first sheaves 
collectively; they are the precious tokens and sure 
pledges of the full harvest, to which they constitute, 
if we may so speak, a harmonious antithesis. But 
the doga must be regarded as commensurate with 
the spiritual life; yet not as a new and higher out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit, but as the perfect epiphany of 
the operation of the Spirit. Tholuok admits, at 
least, that this third explanation is also admissible 
with the second. On the singular explanations of 
Fritzsche and Schneckenburger, see Meyer. 

Even we ourselves groan within our¬ 
selves [ x a* avtoi iv cat'TOK <Tff vduo- 
pfv. We, although we have the first-fruits, are far 
from being complete; despite this, we groan within 
ourselves. The inward, profound nature of the feel¬ 
ing is thus emphasized.— R.] Groaning is the ex¬ 
pression of the longing which feels that it is delayed 
in its course toward its object; expression of the 
inclination contending immediately with its obsta¬ 
cles. 

Waiting for the adoption [vio&ta iav 
anfM$fz6f*tvo*. Walt for, await, wait to the 
end of (Alford). The adoption is already ours (ver 
16) as an internal relation, but the outward condition 
does not yet correspond (Meyer). Alford para¬ 
phrases : aw Uing the fulness of our adoption. —R.L 
The object of the longing is the vlo&taia, whicn 
believers wait for in perfect patience. This is here 
identified with the redemption of our body. It is 
the perfect outward manifestation of the inward 
vio&taia ; it is the soul’s inheritance of the glori¬ 
fied life which is attained on the perfect deliverance 
of the body from the bondage of the first state of 
nature, and from subjection to death and corrup¬ 
tion ; see 2 Cor. v. 4. The Apostle’s addition of 
“ the redemption of our body,” proves that he does 
not mean merely the entire vio&Mria, but this t*o- 
&((jla viewed specifically as complete. 

[The redemption of our body, rjjv an o- 
Xvr ooxTtv tov ao)iiato<i ij/iiav. Epexegeti- 
cal clause.] Tov ootfiaroq is explained by Eras¬ 
mus, Luther, and others (also Lutz, Bihl. Dogin.), as 
redemption from the body; but this is totally for. 
eign to the connection, and also to the matter itselfi 
[Were this the meaning, there would probably be 
some qualifying term added, as Phil, iil 21 (Meyer). 
—R.] Tholuck explains the redemption of the body 
as applying to its materiality; this is also the object 


# (Alford, who adopts iputv with the cooond tuX avrof, 
mjs It is “ inserted to involve himself and his fellow- 
workers in the general description of the last danse.” 

t [Both 1 and 2 take the genitive as partitive, whioh is 
undoubtedly the ooxnmon usage. In every case in the New 
Testament where dwamtf is followed by a genitive, it has 
fhisforoe; oomp. xvL 5; 1 Oor. rv. 20; xvi. 15; John i. 18. 
The same is true of the LXX. and classical authors. It is 
difficult to sustain any other view here. If we adopt the 
mea n ing. the first-fruits of a harvest, whioh is the 8pirit 
fldyan to us, and refer it to the oommon gift of the Spirit in 
ami life, rather than to the gift of the Spirit in that par¬ 


ticular age, all seems to be gained that Dr. Lange seeks in 
view 8, while we do not unnecessarily depart from the hum 
logumdi. The reference to the first Christians is perhaps 
slightly flavored by adopting at some point in the 
text, although Meyer rejects it, and yet upholds this 
reference. In his comments on ver. 26, Dr. Lange says 
that here the new spiritual life is spoken o£ not the Holy 
Spirit itself. This subjective sense oan only be admitted if 
the partitive sense of the genitive be given up. The term 
“body ” cannot, in any case, be regarded as antithetical? 
did “flesh’* oocur, there might be some reason for taking 
“Spirit** in this sense of “spiritual life,** a nrmntag fet 
which our author has an unusual fondness -B.) 
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the earnest expectation of the xt iatq. Perhaps 
this is from Origen and Rothe; see, on the oontrary, 
1 Cor. xv. Tboluck’s quotation from Auguatinfe is 
better (De doctr . christ.): Quod nonnuui dicunt , 
maUe te omnino erne tine carport, omnino faUnntur, 
non entm corpus swum ted corruptions et pondut 
oderunt; Phil. Hi. 21; 1 Cor. xv. The most unten¬ 
able view is: deliverance from the morally injurious 
Influence of the body by death (Carpzov, and oth¬ 
ers). [It is so natural to refer this phrase to the 
(glorification of the body at the ooming of Christ, 
that it is unnecessary to state arguments in favor of 
this reference (comp. Phil. UL 21 ; 2 Cor. v. 2 ft ; 
1 Cor. xv. 42 ff.). The redemption is not complete 
until the body is redeemed. Any other view is not 
accordant with the grand current of thought in this 
chapter. The fact that even here, where the long¬ 
ing of Christians is described, so much stress should 
be laid on the redemption of the body, the material 
part of our complex nature, confirms the view of 
«r«<r*€) whioh takes It as including material exist¬ 
ences. In fact, since “ even we ourselves ” are rep¬ 
resented as waiting for an event, which shall redeem 
that part of our nature most akin to the creation (in 
the restricted sense of Meyer, and others), it would 
appear that the subject here is not necessarily in an¬ 
tithesis to “ creation,” but rather a part of it; “sub¬ 
jected in hope,” like the whole creation, but also as 
naving the first-fruits of the Spirit, “ saved in hope ” 
(ver. 24).—R.1 

Yer. 24. For we were sawed, (lov&rj- 
P*r.) Delivered, and participating in salvation. 
The dative rjj iXnidt, in hope, does not describe 
the means, but the mode of the deliverance. [So 
Bengel, and many others. Comp. Winer, p. 208. 
The phrase is emphatically placed. Lather is ex¬ 
cellent: we are indeed saved, yet in hope.—R.] 
Even if we were to admit that the Apostle under¬ 
stood faith to be the hope here mentioned (Chrysos¬ 
tom, De Wette, and others)—which, as Meyer cor¬ 
rectly observes, is controverted by Paul’s definite 
distinction between faith and hope,*—the admission 
of the dative of instrument would be too strong. 
But even if we accept the dative as denoting modal- 
1*7. it does not denote “ that to which the iooi&. is 
to be regarded as oonfined " (MeyerV but the con¬ 
dition : tn hope of. Therefore the iom&tjfuv must 
be here explained conformably to the conception of 
the vio&toia in ver. 28, not as being the principial 
attainment of salvation in the Spirit—which is already 
complete there—but as being the perfect attainment 
of salvation in glory. This has become the portion 
of Christians, but in such a way that their faith is 
supplemented by their hope. They have the inward 
vio&ioia in the witness of the Spirit; but the vio- 
&f<ria of Ao£a in the pledge of the Spirit. 

Now hope that is seen is not hope [iXn 
Si fiXtntfiivij ovu torn Hxi?]. Tholuck: 
the second link is concrete, the object of hope. 
[This usage is common in emphatic phrases in all 
lingua .. 


Comp. Col i 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 1; 
Heb. vl 18, where link w objective.—R.] Luther: 


* [Da Wette urge s the instrumental sense, on aoeount 
if the definite aarlst ; but the f&ct of salvation is regarded 
as placing ns in a condition of hope. The hope differs from 
frith, but is inseparably connected with it. Allbrd says 
the hope is u frith te its prospective altitude.” Philippi: 
* Inasmuch as the dried of salvation is both relatively pres¬ 
ent and also r el ativ e l y future, hope is produced from faith 
•nd Indissolubly linked with it; for frith apprehends the 
object, in so Mr as It Is present; hope, In so far as it is still 


“ The word hope is used in two ways. In one case 
it means great courage, which remains firm in all 
temptations; in the other, the finite salvation which 
hope shall get; here it may mean both.” Seeing 
means, here, the acquired presence of the object, 
which can be “ grasped with the bands; N however, 
the beholding also may momentarily afford heavenly 
satisfaction ; see 1 Cor. xiii.; 2 Cor. v. 7. 

For what a man aeeth [8 yaq fiXint* 
tt?]. Thus the hope of believers proves that they 
are to expect a state of completion, but that they 
must wait for it perseveringly. 

Why doth he still hope for? [ ri xai 
iX 7il£t*; See Textual Note l *. Adopting xat as 
well established, it seems best to take it as = etiam 
(Meyer). Why does he still hope, when there is no 
more ground for it ? Comp. Hartung, Partikellehre , 
i. p. 187, on this use of xai. Bengel: cum visions 
non ett epe opus.— R.] 

Yer. 25. But If we hope for that. Ac. Hope 
is no vain dreaming; it is proved as religious confi¬ 
dence in the ethical labor of patience. The v7to- 
port! denotes perseverance amid obstacles; there¬ 
fore always, also passiveness, or patience and stead¬ 
fastness. But the connection here authorises the 
predominance of the former idea. And though 
complete salvation comes from the future and from 
above, patienoe in this life must cooperate with its 
ftiture—therefore: to persevere.* Grotius: Bps s 
ieta non infructuosa ett in nobis, ted egregiam virtu - 
tern operator, malorum fortem tolerantiam. 

Yer. 26. Likewise the Spirit also [£<r«t/- 
twc Si xai to nnvfta. Likewise (<w<rats- 
rox;) introduces, as contemporaneous with the 
“waiting” (ver. 28), the divine assistance of the 
Holy Spirit (Tholuck).—R.] De Wette and Meyer 
explain: The Holy Spirit. The latter commentator 
appeals to vers. 16, 28. But, in ver. 28, the new 
spiritual life is spoken of,f which certainly consist# 
in the fellowship of the human spirit with the Holy 
Spirit, but is, nevertheless, not the Holy Spirit itself 
To say of the Holy Spirit in himself that He groana 
—indeed, that He gives vent to groaning which are 
unutterable by Him—is altogether inadmissible. 
Neither can we, with Nosselt, substitute the gospel; 
nor, with Morus, the Christian disposition; nor, 
with KOllner, the Christian element of life. Ac¬ 
cording to the opposition of nvkvpa and voix; in 
1 Cor. xiv. 14, it is the new basis of life, which con¬ 
stitutes to the conscious daily life an opposition of 
the life which, though apparently unconscious, is 
really the higher consciousness itself, the heavenly 
sense of the awakened soul. As, in the unconvert¬ 
ed state, the influences of the unoonsdous basis of 
the soul invade the conscious daily life with demo¬ 
niacal temptation, so, vice versd, does the uncon¬ 
scious spiritual life of the converted man come as a 
guardian spirit to the help of the daily life. There¬ 
fore the groaning of the spirit itself (see ver. 15) 
corresponds with the groaning of the consciousness 


• [On foroporri, see p. 162; also OoL i. 11; Lange** 
Comm., p. 19. Constancy seems to be always prominent in 
the word. The preposition 6 U with the genitive denotes 
that through which, aa a medium, our waiting takes jriasf 
(Alford), It is more than an acoompaniment—it la the 
state which characterises the waiting throughout. On the 
connection of hope and patience, oomp. 1 These, i. 8; Heb 
X.36.-R.) 

t r Against this, see notes in loco, where Dr. Lange him 
self does not defend this view. It is opposed to the most 
natural grammatical construction of that passage, sad ob¬ 
jectionable on other grounds. Oomp. the additional net* 
on vers. 16 23, and the excursus, chap, vii.—K.J 
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it its natural feeling. [This position of Dr. Lange 
is not in accordance with the view of the best mod¬ 
ern commentators. Tholuck, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stuart, Hodge, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Jowett, as well as the older commentators in gen¬ 
eral, all refer it to the objective. Holy Spirit Ols- 
hausen, however, adopts the subjective sense. The 
proof must be very strong which will warrant us in 
referring it to any thing other than the Holy Spirit 
itself; for the Apostle uses tb 7tvtupa, as be has 
done in vers. 28,16, Ac., where the Holy Spirit is 
meant. The only reason urged against such a mean¬ 
ing here is, that the “groaning,” Ac., cannot be 
predicated of Him. But we have no right to de¬ 
part from the obvious meaning, because, in the next 
clause, that is predicated which, we fancy, cannot be 
predicated of the Holy Spirit. The predicate in 
this clause cannot, with strict propriety, be referred 
to any spirit save the Holy Spirit That Dr. Lange’s 
view weakens the thought, is also evident—B.] 

Helpeth'our weakness [ovvawTtXappd- 
vtrat Tj ao&tvtip tjp&v. S ee Textual Note 
u . On tKe verb, comp. Luke x. 40, where Martha 
asks that Mary be bidden to help her— i. *., take hold 
of in connection toith. It requires a weakening of 
its force to make this applicable to the new spiritual 
life. The subjective side has been brought out in 
vers. 28-25. Hence a reference to the Holy Spirit 
accords with the progress of thought—R.1 Meyer 
urges, with Beza, the ow in oiravttX .: aanos labo - 
routes refertur. At all events, it would refer to only 
the conscious side of our effort But it is clear, 
from the further definition, that aa&btux is the 
only correct reading. Tholuck understands this 
no&btta as referring to occasions of invading faint¬ 
ness. But the Apostle speaks of a permanent rela¬ 
tion of our weakness in this life, which certainly be¬ 
comes more prominent in special temptations. This 
is the incongruity between the new principle and 
the old psychical and carnal life. 

[The singular must be accepted as the true read¬ 
ing. It then refers to a state of weakness, already 
described (ver. 28). The dative, as in Luke x. 40, 
denotes not the burden which the Spirit helps us 
bear (so Hodge, and many others), but that which 
it helps. (Alford: “helps our weakness—us who 
are weak , to bear the burden of ver. 28.” Meyer : 
u Er legt mit Hand an mit unserer Schwachheit”) 
It should not be limited to weakness in prayer (Ben- 
gel), but is the general weakness in our waiting for 
final redemption.—R.] 

For we know not what we should pray 
for as we ou^ht [to ri ttqo<;u>S dtfit&a 
xa&6 titi ovx otdafi tv. To belongs to the 
whole clause. Veto introduces an illustration of 
our weakness, and how it is helped. The aorist 
ftqoqt v$o>pe fra, which we accept as the correct 
reading, is more usual than the future, but either is 
grammatically admissible. See Winer, p. 280.— 
R.] Tholuck holds that this not knowing refers to 
special states of obscure faith, and has a twofold 
meaning: ignorance of the object toward which 
prayer should be directed, and the language in which 
we sLmld pray. But the supposition of special 
states is incorrect; otherwise the expression would 
be : we often do not know. But the language can 
by no means be under consideration, neither can a 
mere ignorance of the object be meant. Therefore 
De Wette and Meyer explain thus: we do not know 
what, under existing circumstances, it is necessary 
to pray for. We refer the xafro Stl as well to the 


heavenly clearness of the object of redemption afl 
to the subjective purity, definiteness, and energy of 
desire corresponding to it.* The conscious, verba) 
prayer is related to the spirit of prayer, as the falli¬ 
ble dictate of conscience is to the infallible con- 
science. 

^ But the Spirit itself interoedeth [dXX 9 
avro to nvtvpa v7Ztotvtvyxdvtt. On the 
omission of vnlq rp/JSsr (Eec.), which Meyer finds in 
the verb itself, see Textual Note **. The verb oc¬ 
curs only here. The simple verb means, to meet; 
then, compounded with b, to approach in order to 
make supplication (Acts xxv. 24, brvyydvttv ); the 
t into seems to show that the supplication is in favor 
of tne persons in question. Dr. Lange rejects this, 
in order to avoid a reference to the Holy Spirit.— 
Av to to nvtvpa brings into prominence the 
Intercessor, who knows our wants (Tholuck, Alford). 
— R.] Since the vntotvivyxdvtt must be read 
without the addition of the Recepta, we refer the 
vnsq to our want in not knowing what to pray for, 
as it is proper for us, and in harmony with our des¬ 
tiny. Tholuck regards the vmq as merely a higher 
degree, as in vnt^nt^tootmtv ; Meyer [so Philippi] 
sees here a vnhq tpi&v, according to the analogy of 
vmqanoxqivoijicu, Ac. 

with groanings which cannot be uttered 
[oxivuypoi^ dXaX^rot^\ Analogous to 1 Cor. 
xiv. 14; against which Tholuck remarks, that there 
the subject in question is the human nvtvpa. Meyer 
even declares that those explanations are rationalis¬ 
tic which do not interpret the nvtvfia to be the 
Holy Spirit (Reiche: the Christian sense; Kollner: 
the Spirit obtained in Christ). Chrysostom’s calling 
it the yaqutna and Theodoret’s not under¬ 

standing by the expression the vnootcuru; of the 
Spirit, are declared to be an arbitrary alteration. 
Meyer does not accede to the opinion of Augustine, 
and most commentators, that the sense is, that man 
himself, stirred up by the Holy Ghost, utters groan¬ 
ings. It is rather the Holy Spirit himBelf; but cer¬ 
tainly He needs the human organ for His groanings. 
He claims that the analogy, 41 that demons speak and 
cry out of men,” is adapted to this view. The anal¬ 
ogy of demoniacal possession 1 Besides, Meyer, in 
his exposition of the aXaXijtou:, prefers the inter¬ 
pretation of most expositors, unutterable , to the op¬ 
posite rendering, unuttered, dumb (Grotius, Fritssche, 
and others), because it denotes greater intensity 
But we get from this the result, that the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God in His glory, not only groans, but 
also cannot utter His groans. 

[Notwithstanding this attempt at a reductio ad 
absurdum, the view must still be held, that the Holy 
Spirit is here represented as interceding. To avoid 
this conclusion, Dr. Lange must first weaken Hie 
subject into the human spirit, and then the force of 
vntq in the verb. It is far better to accept the ob¬ 
vious sense, and then explain it in a way which 
escapes the extreme conclusions of Meyer. The 
Holy Spirit is here spoken of as dwelling in us; in 
this indwelling He makes the intercession. This 
view presents no absurdity; it rather accepts the 


* [Dr. Hodge refers to the fact that heathen philoso¬ 
phers urged this as a reason why men ought not to pray 
The Apostle intimates that what is true of men in general 
is true still of Christians (o!8«p«r), because their knowl¬ 
edge is as yet in no respect such as to make thexr piay e t 
(*«#& 6«i) as it ought to be. Hence the referenoe Is t* 
a continuing state, rather than to times of special weak¬ 
ness.—R.J 
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prominent thought of the previous part of the chap¬ 
ter (ver* 9, 11, 14, 16), and implies not only that, 
by this indwelling, we are taught to pray what would 
otherwise be unutterable (Galvin, Beza), but that the 
Holy Ghost “ himself pleads in our prayers, raising 
us to higher and holier desires than we can express 
in words, which can only find utterance in sighings 
and aspirations 1 ’ (Alford). So Hodge, Stuart, De 
Wette, and most commentators.—R.] 

On the threefold view of aXaXtjrou; (not utter- 
able, not spoken, not speaking), see Tholuck.* 

Ver. 27. Bat he who searoheth the hearts 
[e 8i iqevrwr to? xaqdi a?. Ji is slightly 
adversative: These groanings are unutterable, but 
He, Ac. The iqt vvwv describes God according 
to the Old Testament phraseology (1 Sam. xvi, 1 ; 
Pa. vii. 10; Prov. xv. 11), as omniscient.—R.] In 
1 Cor. il 10 it is said or the Holy Spirit that He 
searcheth all things; here, according to the just 
cited reference of the groaning Spirit to the Holy 
Spirit, this very Holy Spirit would be an object of 
the searching God. [This objection is of little 
weight, since the object of the all-searching God is 
the mind of the Spirit, hidden (even to us) in the 
unutterable sighings, Ac.—R.] 

The mind of the Spirit. His tpqovrjpa; 
see chap. viii. 6. His purely divine and ideal striv¬ 
ing, but here as clear thought, denoting the excogi¬ 
tated sense of that language of groans. [If the 
reference to the Holy Spirit be accepted, then the 
sense not even excogitated by us is included.—RJ 
Because he pleadeth for the saints [or* 

. . . ivri>yxdvtt vniq ayiotv. How can the 
human spirit, even when possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, be said to plead for the saints ?—R.1 The 
explanation of or* by for [because], according to 
most expositors (De Wette, rhilippi, Ac.), is opposed 
by Meyer (in accordance with Grotius, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, and others), who urges instead of it, that . 
A very idle thought: God knows the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, that He intercedes for the saints in a 
way well-pleasing to God. The oldt is perfectly 
plain in itself, even if not taken in the pregnant 
sense (with Calvin and Ruckert).f He knows well 
that He, as the searcher of hearts (Ps. cxxxix. 1) 
and as hearer, is conscious of the thought and pure 
purpose of these holy groans. Wherefore? Be¬ 
tause it is wll-pleasing to God. 

[Aooording to the will of God (uaia 
&for) is the correct paraphrase of the E. V.—R.1 
Not, according to Deity (Origen); nor before God, 
nor with God (Reiche, Fritzsche); nor by God, by 
virtue of God (Tholuck.—How can we hold that the 
Holy Ghost should intercede because of God’s im¬ 
pulse ?), but according to God, in harmony with the 
Divine will (Meyer).f The Divine impulse is, in- 

* (The meaning unutterable^ which cannot be expressed 
in words, is Savored by the analogy of verbals in -roe, and 
is adopted by Luther, Galvin, Bern, Meyer, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and many others. Philippi 
admits this sense, hut includes with it that of unspoken, 
which are not expreseed in words. Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 4; 
I Peter I. 8.-R.] 

t Jit is held by many commentators (among them Stu¬ 
art, Hodge, Meyer), that if ftn be taken as causal. oUe 
must be rendered approves ; ». a. He approves what is the 
mind of the 8pirit, because, dee. Dr. Lange’s estimate of 
Meyer’s interpretation is very just, and he seems to be 
equally correct in denying the necessity for the pregnant 
sense of oZftc. Comp. Alford in loco. The E. V. is exceed¬ 
ingly happy in its rendering of this Terse.—R.] 

X [Alford: “All these pleadings of the 8pirit are heard 
and answered, even when inarticulately uttered. We may 
sxtend the same comforting assurance to the imperfect and 


deed, indirectly implied here; bat then It follow! 
again, that the groaning Spirit cannot be identical 
with the Holy Spirit. [Not with the Holy Spirit as 
without us, but as within us.—-R.] 


Sxooxn Pa&aoxafh, tim. 26-67. 

Yer. 28. And we know [of^apf? 9b 
Meyer, Philippi, and others, take di as introducing 
a general ground after the more special ones in vers. 
26, 21. Alford finds it slightly adversative, the an* 
tithed® being found in ver. 22 . The former is preferw 
able. 0X8ap.tr, Christian consciousness.—R.] 
The subjective assurance of the future consumma* 
tion reaches its climax in the fact that believers are 
lovers of God. But in this form it indicates the 
objective certainty, which is its lowest foundation 
However, instead of the most direct inference, that 
those who love God are previously beloved by Him, 
and are established on God’s love (an inference con¬ 
trolling this whole section; see vers. 29, 81, 82, 86 , 
89), the Apostle applies this inference to the condi¬ 
tion of Christians in this world. The whole world 
seems to contradict their hope of future glory. All 
things visible, especially the hatred of the hostile 
world, seem to oppose and gainsay their faith. And 
yet this fearful appearance can have no force, since 
all things are subject to the omnipotent and wise ad¬ 
ministration of God, on whose loving counsel their 
confidence is established. Still more, if all things 
are subject to God’s supreme authority, and this au¬ 
thority is. exhibited in the development of His lov¬ 
ing counsel, they know, with the full certainty of 
faith, that all things work together for their good. 
This follows, first, from the decree, plan, and order 
of salvation (vers. 28-80). It follows, second, from 
God’s arrangement, act, and facts of stdvation (vers. 
81-84). It follows, third, from the experience proved 
in the Old Testament, that the Lord’s companions in 
salvation and the covenant are His companions io 
suffering, as His companions in conflict; but as His 
companions in suffering, they are also His compan¬ 
ions in victory, for whose glorification all surmount¬ 
ed obstacles are transformed into means of advance¬ 
ment (vers. 86-87). The conclusion (vers. 88 , 89) 
expresses so strongly the subjective, and also the 
objective certainty of the future completion, that we 
believe it necessary to make it prominent as a spe¬ 
cial paragraph. 

That all things, navra ; not merely all 
events (Meyer), or all afflictions (Tholuck) [CAlvin, 
Hodge, Stuart] ; for, besides events (ver. 86 ), all the 
powers of the world are mentioned (vers. 8 S, 89).— 
Work together, auvtpytX* The beautiful and 
correct term, serve for the good of, must neverthe¬ 
less follow the more specific definition. For the 
principal factor of the completion of Christians is 
the central one : Christ over them and in them, the 
love of Christ or the Spir.t of glory, the free and 
dominant impulse of their new life. With this first 
and central factor there now cooperates the second 

mistaken verbal utterances of our prayers, which are no 
themselvee answered to our hurt, but the answer is given 
to the voice of tbe Spirit, which speaks through them, 
which we i could express, but eannof.”—R.1 

* [See Textual Note ». Tholuck would refer the rb ta 
the loving God. but the simplest sense is that of ooAperat- 
ing (Bengal, Alford, and others). Meyer, however, finds in 
it the Idea of the fellowship, in which He who support! 
neoessarily stands to him who is supported. So Phuipp 
| and others, all taking w epyel as = povOel.- R.1 
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and peripheries! one—that course of all things and 
all destinies about them which is placed under God’s 
authority and Christ’s power, and constitutes their 
guidance to glorification. 

For good, tlq aya&ov. Strictly, for good. 
The article is wanting, for the Apostle has in mind 
the antithesis: not for evil, injurious, and destruc¬ 
tive working; and because every thing shall be use¬ 
ful to them, and promotive, in a special way, of their 
good. For the good is, the promotion of lift. 
Every good thing of this kind relates, indeed, to the 
realization of their eternal salvation, but it is not 
directly this itself (Reiche). [Benge!: In bonum 
ad glorificationem usque. —R.1 

Those who love Go a [?ok dyanwosv 
to v &(6v. Alford: “ A stronger designation 
than any yet used for believers.” Comp. 1 Cor il 
9; Eph. vi. 24; James L 12.—R.] The Apostle 
defines this expression more specifically with refer¬ 
ence to its purpose, by the addition : 

To those who are the oalled aooording to 
his purpose [tot( sard nqo&tasv xXfjtoiq 
oi'<r*r]. Yet the addition is not designed to fur¬ 
nish a definition for the explanation of the name, 
those who love God ( Meyer); nor did the Apostle 
wish thereby to qualify the preceding clause (Riick- 
ert), but to represent more clearly the foundation 
of the life of those who love God, Ac. (Tholuck, 
Fritxsche, Philippi, and others). The intention or 
purpose of God is the rock of their salvation, and 
the same purpose directs all things. The love of 
believers for God is therefore not the ground of their 
confidence, but the sign and security that they were 
first loved by God. But the Apostle uses for this 
another expression, which indicates as well the evi¬ 
dence as the firmness of the love which has gone 
out for them. The evidence of their salvation lies 
in the fact that they are called by God to salvation 
(in the operative xXJjou; with which the gospel has 
pervaded their hearts). This evidence refers to the 
firmness of their salvation in the purpose of God; 
the genuine xXtjoKi of true Christians depends upon 
the ngo&tasq, and testifies of it. See Doctr. 
Notes.* 


* rTholuok: 41 They are not oalled merely aooording to 
a Divine deoree (nude), but aooording to one whose stages 
are set forth up to the final goal of the tttffoov.” Meyer: 
44 The » is the free decree, formed by God in eter¬ 

nity, of saving the believers through Christ (ohap. ix. 11; 
Eph. i. 11: iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9, al.). Aooording to this, the. 
caU of Goa to the Messianic salvation through the preaoh- 
ftng of the gospel (ohap. x. 14: S These. 1L 14) is promulga¬ 
ted to those who are inoluaed in that decree. When, 
therefore, Paul calls the Christians xhrfroi, it is self-evi¬ 
dent that the oall, in their case, meets with sucoess (1 Cor. 
U 24). and henoe has been united with the converting effect 
of Divine graoe; although this is not found in the word 
itself, which in that oase would be equivalent to iteXseroi. 

. . . Weiss (Jahrbhcher fUr D. Theologis, 1857, p. 79) aptly 
says: 1 Election and calling are inseparable oorrelative 
Ideas; where one takes plaoe, the other does also; only the 
former, as a pre-temporal, internally Divine act, oannot be 
perceived, but the latter, as a historical fact, is made mani¬ 
fest' ” The remarks of Alford in loco may well be ap¬ 
pended at this point in the exegesis of the Epistle : “ It 
may sudoe to say, that, on the one hand. Scripture bears 
constant testimony to the fact that all believers are chosen 
and oalled by God—-their whole spiritual life in its origin, 
progress, and completion, being from Him: while, on the 
other hand, its testimony is no less precise that He willetb 
all to be saved, and that none shall perish except by wilful 
rejection of the truth. So that, on the one side, God's 
•otbebiontt, and, on the other, max's nil will, is plain¬ 
ly declared to us. To receive, believe, and act on both these, 
is our duty and our wisdom. They belong, ss truths, no less 
to natural than to revealed religion; and every one who 
believes in a God, must acknowledge both. But all at¬ 
tempts to bridge over the gulf between the two are futile , in 


Vera. 29, 80. In the following gruid end glori 
ous exposition, the Apostle represents God’s purpose 
as being unfolded and realised in its single elements. 
It is developed as the ante-mundane and eternal 
foundation of the historical order of salvation in th# 
two parts, foreknowing and predestinating, with ref 
erence to the eternal limit, the glory. It is then 
historically realized in the saving acts of the calling 
and the justifying. It is finally completed in the 
glorifying of believers. The foreknowing proceeds, 
in truth, from eternity to eternity; the predestinat¬ 
ing passes from eternity over into time; and finally, 
the glorifying passes from time over into post-tem¬ 
poral eternity, while in the calling and justifying the 
two eternities are linked together, and reveal eter¬ 
nity in time. 

For whom he foreknew, he also predesti¬ 
nated [or* ouq nqoiyrm, nal ngotiqurtv]. 
The twice-repeated nqo comes under the treatment 
before the examination of the single elements. Tho¬ 
luck : “ According to a later view of Meyer, the 
nqo expresses only precedence before the call; but 
it is against the analogy of nqoysrwoxw in chap. xL 
2 ; 1 Peter i. 20; and of /rooop&o* in 1 Cor. il 7; 
Eph. L 5, 11.” It is certainly clear that the Apostle 
will here establish the eternal end, the do£o, upor 
an eternal beginning (ap/^f). 

Fired element: whom he foreknew. Tho¬ 
luck says, that “ ngoytawanstr has been explained 
In four different ways, and in such a manner that 
each of the accepted meanings has its predestinarian 
as well as its anti-predesdnarian advocates.” These 
four definitions are: 1 . To know beforehand; 2 . 
7b acknowledge beforehand, approbate; 8 . To 
led, or choose beforehand; 4 . To determine before 
hand, deoemere, prcsdetUnare. 

The knowing beforehand was understood by the 
Greek and Arminian expositors in an anti-predesd- 
narian sense as the foresight of faith; and by the 
Lutheran exegetic&l writers as the foresight of per¬ 
severance in the bestowed faith. Meyer: Fore¬ 
knowledge of those destined for salvation. A know¬ 
ing of the predestinated beforehand, as, aooording 
to Tholuck, was accepted by Augustine in later life, 
and by Zwingli, is very tautological.* But this view 
passes over,In reality, into a second: approbavH; 
and we then have Tholuck’s arrangement, by which 
eight antitheses—four predestinarian and four anti- 
predestinarian—must be limited, yet not carried out. 
The anprobavit is, indeed, defended in both an Au- 
gustiman and an Arminian sense. But, in the for¬ 
mer, it coincides with the third view, elegit (Galvin, 
and others). But if the decemere is also understood 
in a predestinarian sense, to determine concerning a 
person, it is only a stronger expression for the elegit 
in the predestinarian sense. With respect to further 
treatment of this point, we must refer to the well- 
known commentaries. 

If we turn away from the verbal explanation, 
there are really but two constructions of this pas¬ 
sage, the predestinarian and the antLpredestinarian; 
in addition to these, there comes at most only the 

the present imperfect condition of man." See ohap. ix. 
throughout He who would understand the Epistle to the 
Romans, must assume this position, and remember that the 
difficulty belongs to Theism, not to Christianity aloo* 
much lees to the Calvinistio conception of it.—R.) 

• [Jowett thus avoids the tautology: “ Foreknew, as the 
internal purpose of God—if such a figure of speech nut j bt 
allowed: and predestined, as the Muemn external act by 
which He, ss it were, set apart His ohoera ones." See the 
view of Dr. Hodge, below.— R.J 
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g e rm , or intimation of the possibility, of a third. 
The pfedestinari&n explanation of the word nqoy* 
rtherxuv b) “ to acknowledge/* approbare (Beza, and 
others! or by decemere, “to determine” (Luther: 
“ordained,** not foreseen! is linguistically untena¬ 
ble ; but it is linguistically tenable when explained 
by to elect beforehandy to choose (Calvin, Rfickert, De 
Wette); * and now means predestination as a doc¬ 
trinal truth, now as a temporary Pauline view, and 
now, in the most universal sense possible, the gen¬ 
eral election for salvation (De Wette, and others). 

The ftnti-predestmsri&n interpretation of the ex¬ 
pression is also varied: the seeing or knowing before^ 
hand of those who are worthy through faith, of those 
endowed with faith, Ac.; and again, in the sense of 
loving or approbate beforehand (Grotius, and oth¬ 
ers). 

As far as a third exposition is concerned, the ob¬ 
servation has been made that God’s foreknowledge 
is a loving knowledge (see Tholuck, p. 449), or a 
creative knowledge, a being placed in the idea of 
Christ (Neander, Apost. Zeitalter, p. 822).f Yet 
Neander’s explanation does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. It is this: “ Those whom God, in His 
eternal view, has known as belonging to Him, 
through Christ, have been predestinated thereto by 
Him.** We are, indeed, in want of a term which 
definitely expresses the truth that the loving or fix¬ 
ing knowledge is an absolutely original one, which 
detennines the idea of the one to be perceived, but 
does not predetermine it.$ Meyer’s reminder, that 
n^oyvrthcxnr, in the classical sense, never means 
any thing but foreknowledge, has no weight here, 
where we have to do with an a/rat Xtyopsvov in 

* [80 Jowett, Stuart (substantially), and Oalvinistio in¬ 
terpreter* generally. Dr. Hodge thus presents this view: 
“ It is evident, on the one hand, thnt voAypmow expresses 
something more than the preedenoe of which all men and all 
events are the objects; and, on the other, something differ¬ 
ent from the wpoopurii6t (predestination) expressed by the 
following word: *whom he foreknew, them ne also predes¬ 
tinated.’ The predestination follows, and is grounded on 
the foreknowledge. The foreknowledge, therefore, express¬ 
es the act of oognition or recognition—the fixing, so to 
•peak, the mind upon, which involves the Idea of selection. 
If we look over a number of objects with the view of se¬ 
lecting some of them for a definite purpose, the first act is 
to fix the mind on same, to the neglect of the others; and 
the second is, to destine them to the proposed end. 80 God 
Is represented as looking on the fallen mass of men. and 
fixing on some whom He predestines to salvation. This is 
the vptfymiatf, the foreknowledge, of which the Apostle 
here speaks. It is the knowing, fixing upon, or selecting 
those who are to be predestinated to be oonfonned to the 
stage of the Son of God.*' As little can be gained by a 
philological discussion of the word, and as theological bias 
will affect the views of many, it need only be added, that 
the wpiBw »v of ver. 28 gives the best clue to the meaning 
of vp6, in tbe compounds of this verse; that the words 
should be at little as possible confuted by the introduction 
of the ideas of approving, loving, Ac.; that chap. xi. 2 , 
where npotyvu is used of Israel, most of whom were not 
saved, does not affect the specific sense here; for there, the 
matter under discussion is a whole people as a chosen peo¬ 
ple ; here, individuals, who are first of all brought Into 
prcmlnenoe as personal lovers of God, then ns “called ac¬ 
cording to His purpose; ” that the idea of the certainty of 
salvation is so dearly the main thought of the passage, as 
to warrant us, where two meanings are presented, in lean¬ 
ing to that which offers the beet ground for such security. 
Hones we adopt the predestinarian view throughout—&.] 

t (This seems to be the view of Wordsworth, and many 
Anglican divines, who would avoid both Calvinism and 


___ Wordsw o rth is very Ml, both in his intro* 

taction ami notes, upon this subject, but lacks dearness. 

t (If any thing is gained in dearness by this distinc¬ 
tion, it should by all means be accepted, as distinguishing 
the foreknowledge from the predestination; but many will 
fail to find more than a verbal difference is he phrases 
employed.—B»] 


the centre of the Christian doctrine of salvation. 
[See Meyer’s note.] The one collective Hebrew 
term for knowing , Loving, being present at, and be* 
getting (Gen. iv. 1), is only a modification of the 
theocratic thought that God calls by name those who 
do not yet exist, as if He wonld be, and in crde* 
that He may be, their God (Jer. xxxi. 8; Ps. cxxxii. 
9; cxlviii. 6). “ To call by name ” (Is. xliii. 1) 

“to grave upon the hands” (Isa. xlix. 16), and simi 
lar expressions, denote figuratively the unity of that 
knowing and loving which fix in idea the subject in 
its peculiarity (certainly in Christ), in order that, io 
consequence of the idea, they may be called into 
existence. The distinction of prescience and pre* 
destination in the first foundation of the world, is 
connected with a defective comprehension of the 
peculiar character of personal life. (See the Doctr 
Notes,) 

Second element: He also predestinated. The 
7t() o op i^€*r presupposes God’s first determination 
of man,* which establishes his individuality in rela¬ 
tion to other individualities, and to Christ, the cen¬ 
tre. Here the question is the predetermination of 
the historical destiny of the individual, the establish¬ 
ment of the historical guidance to salvation, just as 
all kindred definitions, together with 7rpoopiu*v in 
Acts iv. 28 ; 1 Cor. ii. 1 ; Epb. i 8-11; dvogltur 
in Rom. L 1; GaL i. 16; and offatv in Acts x. 42; 
xvii. 26 (where we have o^o&nria also), are deter¬ 
mined by the fundamental thought or the op os, 
which is the limitation and condition in time and 
space, that are identical with the destiny in its rela¬ 
tion to salvation, the object of man—a relation 
which reaches its climax in the rdooi^v (Acts xiii. 
48). Therefore the Apostle also adds here the des¬ 
tination to conformity to the image of God’s Son, 
undoubtedly with reference to the definite conform- 
ity of the historical way of life—through sufferings 
to glory (chap. vi. 4 ff; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Heb. u. 
9-11), and to historical confirmation and completion 
(Phil, ii 6-11, and elsewhere! 

[To be conformed to the image of his Son, 
(FVfiftOQqtovq rrjq tixovos rov viov avrov. 
The word ovfinoQvos is followed by the genitive 
here; by the dative, Phil, iii 21. Hence Stuart 
thinks it is to be taken as a substantive in this case; 
bnt Alford remarks that it is like ovu vinos (chpp. 
vi 6), in being followed by either. Comp. Kfihner, 
ii p. 172. It is the accusative of tbe predicate; see 
Winer, p. 214.—R.1 Evidently, we have to deal 
here with a specifically new ordination on God’s part, 
though it is in harmony with the previous one. Tbe 
meaning of nogm comes into consideration in ordei 
to explain more definitely the <x« if/poQvovs (to which 
we need not supply an tlvou, because tbe predestina¬ 
tion involves a predescription). Tholuck: “The 
term pop?i/ means frequently, but not invariably, 
the phase of the human form , as well as the form 
in general, and even the poqvij Into)* (see Plato, 

* [Alford: '* His foreknowledge was not a mere being 
previously aware how a series of events would happen, hut 
was oodrainate with, and inseparable from. His having pre¬ 
ordained all things.’’ That the word means foreordained, 
predestinated, is certain; that it is here applied to indi¬ 
viduals, la obvious; that it implies a preterrestrial act of 
the Divine mind, is in accordance with the current ol 
thought in the chapter, the ecriptural conception of God's 
purpose, and the use of the word In other passages. It is 
only one side of the truth, indeed, hut the other side is not 
more firmly established by Ignoring this. The only recon¬ 
ciliation or the difficulty is in practical Christian expert 
enoe, and Paul is addressing himself to this throughout 
And we know (ver. 28).—R.] 
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PkcnL, pp. 108, 104). Aristotle distinguishes 
the inward forming power; poQsnj t the phenomenal 
form; and ivtyyna, its concrete reality, Ac., and 
cvnnoQtpoixi&cu, from the conformity of appearance 
or situation.” 

The further definition, conformably to the image, 
or conformity of the image, which is still stronger, 
brings the idea of the phenomenal form still more 
strongly into the light. Therefore Theodoret, Au¬ 
gustine, Fritzsche, and Meyer, would confine the ex¬ 
pression merely to a share in the glorified corporeal- 
ness of Christ (Phil. iiL 21), or to the (ver. 
10 ). Meyer and De Wette maintain, contrary to 
Calvin, Grotius, Calovius, and others, that “fellow¬ 
ship of suffering is here remote; ” against which 
view Tholuck observes, that the object is expressed 
by the subsequent Idolaat. Tholuck, p. 400, says, 
in speaking of avfinoq^ov^ “ that the grand thought 
of Christ, as the prototype of all humanity, elevated 
through sufferings to the do$ a and to the ovufta- 
trulttW tw occurs in the Scriptures iu inter¬ 
changeable' forms; John xiL 26; xviL 22-24; Rom. 
viii. 17 (Eph. iv. 18) ; 2 Tim. ill 12 ; 1 John iiL 3 ; 
Rev. iii. 21.” He also says, on p. 451: 14 Since 
mention was made of the sufferings of Christians, 
many expositors (Calvin, and others) have been led, 
by reference to Heb. ii. 10, to suppose a conformity 
to the glory to be obtained through sufferings; but, 
as Cocceius remarks, this declaration of gradation is 
justified neither by the expression, nor by the Apos¬ 
tle’s purpose.” These two statements do not har¬ 
monize well But the predestination of the suffer¬ 
ing life, and of the end to be attained, is here a col¬ 
lective idea. The end is historical confirmation 
the Lamb that was slain,” Rev. v. 12; “ these are 
they which came out of great tribulation,” Rev. viL 
14), and the way thither is nothing else than the fol¬ 
lowing of Christ crucified (comp. Heb. iL 10, 11). 
A sundering of the two elements thus destroys the 
specific character of the determination. As doubts 
in regard to the apparent conformation of believers 
with Christ himself have been raised into promi¬ 
nence, and attempts have been made to solve them, 
they will disappear of themselves, if we adhere 
closely to the idea of the ovppoQvovq (see Tholuck, 
p. 451 ; Chrysostom: “Omp yctq 6 fioroyfvtjq tjv 
ipvon, rot'TO xcu auroi ytyovaot xarct /a£*y, Ac.). 

[The word ovpnoQqioq occurs only here and in 
Phil. iiL 21, where the reference is to the body of 
Christ. (The cognate verb is found in PhU. iiL 10, 
in connection with the death of Christ.) The view 
which restricts the meaning to the glorified corpo¬ 
realness of Christ (Meyer, De Wette), seems scarcely 
in keeping with the context. DouDtless this is in¬ 
cluded. We may then choose between the reference 
to “ that entire form, of glorification in body and 
sanctification in spirit , of which Christ is the perfect 
pattern, and all His people shall be partakers ” (Al¬ 
ford; so Philippi); or may extend it also to the 
present partaking in sufferings and moral character 
like His (Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, 
following Calvin, Ac.). There seems to be no objec¬ 
tion to this wide reference; in fact, the immediate 
context rather favors it, but the latter idea (moral 
character has perhaps gained too great prominence, 
Ki: the effort to justify thereby the fact of predesti¬ 
nation, as predestination to holiness. The thought 
»f offerings is not so M remote,” as, besides being 
the keynote of the section (ver. 18), it is implied in 
rer. 28, and recurs in ver. 31, to be the prominent 
•height throughout the rest of the chapter.—R.] 


That he might be the first-born among 
many brethren. The tlq to tlra* avro« 
nqwxoroxov tr noXXoiq aStXfoiq is, at all 
events, a clause not merely of result, but of pur- 
pose. [The reference in the aorists to the past de 
cree of redemption requires us to take this clause as 
telic.—R.] According to De Wette, the principal 
thought is, that He, the first-born, might be among 
many brethren; according to Meyer, that He might 
be the first-born among many brethren. Tholuck: 
The chief thought is, the share of the adflyoi in 
the possession of the First-born. The ttowtotoxoc 
(Col. i. 15-17) implies not merely the element of 
time and rank (Tholuck), but also that of causal 
priority ; and this element cannot be wanting in the 
present passage.* The expression therefore denotes, 
according to the prominence given to His conformity 
with believers, also his elevation above them; but it 
is an elevation which is in harmony with inward uni¬ 
formity, a true fraternization. 

We do not think it advisable to lay stress on either 
the many brethren or on the first-born. The real 
aim, after all, is Christ (for Atm, Col. L 16), but 
Christ as the first-born (not merely the ftoroytrr^ 
of God) among many brethren; therefore the peo¬ 
ple of His kingdom, a choir of brethren, are to be 
with Christ, and all around Him. [The end of the 
foreknowing and predestining is the glorification of 
Christ in us, His people. The ideas become as in¬ 
separable as the glorified brethren themselves are 
—BJ 

ver. 80. Them he also oalled [rovrovq 
xai ixaXtoer]. The xajU*r, like the xImtk , i® 
without suffix, since the idea, prepared by the Old 
Testament , is generally known and elucidated; 
in addition to this, there is a still greater New Tes¬ 
tament fundamental conception. The sense is this: 
called to the community of Christ as to the com¬ 
munion of salvation, to the Supper of the Lord, to 
life, Ac. But as election comprises a twofold idea, a 
historical (John vL 70) and a mystical or transcen¬ 
dental one, so does xXfjatq also comprise a twofold 
conception (Matt xxiL 14). Evidently, we have 
here to deal with the idea or an inward xjjjau ;; that 
is, a xXtjau; become inward from a merely externa] 
one. Meyer denies that this xX*j<r*q relates to the 
inward operations of grace, but holds that the effects 
of the call result from the relation of preaching to 
the existing qualification of men. But such an effect 
is hardly conceivable without the operation of grace. 
Tholuck opposes any distinction between a vocatio 
externa and intema y between a vocatio ineffleax and 
ejficax. The idea may have been represented one- 
sidedly by predestinarian theologians; but the fact 
of the distinction is continually corroborated in 
every village church where the gospel is preached. 
We gain no clearer view by the remark, that the 
spirit of Plato is contained in the Platonic writings, 
for thousands have not found the Platonic spirit in 
them. This remark applies only to suoh spiritualists 
as, on the one hand, place the “ dead ” word with 
out the spirit, or, on the other, the spirit without 
the word. We may enlarge by saying, that if the 
xXfjau; stands midway between ngoogifcfvs and tha 
foxcuoT*, the specific idea necessarily becomes ap¬ 
parent. The xaXnr is that effect of God’s word 
completed in the gospel, which is divided into Qlu- 

* [Comp. Lange’s Comm., Colouians, p. 21 ff. on wpmr* 
tokos, where all three ideas are involved, that of tiiae be 
ing specially prominent there.—R] 
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afaation and awakening. It is prepared by the 
effect of the npoopitesr : Laboriousness and burden - 
•omen*u (Matt. xi. 28); it unites with these, and, 
by conversion through penitence and by believing 
confidence, prepares the foxaiwois for saving faith.* 
But, of couree, if the question is concerning the 
xlftroK, the xltjots also comprises the J»xafo><rK» 
ana even the beginnings of the bolattw .—In that 
ease, also the idea of the dhxouovr between naXtlv 
and Jo£cuu* results in the most definite way (see 
chap. Hi.). 

[Them he also justified, rovrovs xai 
xatototr. See the exhaustive notes of Dr. Schaff, 
pp. 180 ff., 188 ff.— R.] 

And whom he justified, them he also glori¬ 
fied [of>? 6 * iStxaioo tr, rovrovs xai 
ido^aotrl. The exegetical writers begin here to 
wonder at tne aorist, while their surprise ought to 
have begun at least with the ixctitoir. For, at the 
time when the Apostle wrote these words, only a 
very few of the whole future body of believers were 
really called. Therefore the aorist Ido $ a at can¬ 
not stand here for the future (according to Yorstius 
and Glass), nor for the present (according to Koll- 
ner), nor in the sense of taking care of (according 
to Flatt). Meyer holds that the Apostle here de¬ 
scribes the actually certain future glorification as so 
necessary and certain, that it is the same as if it had 
already taken place.f Tholuck regards the aorist 
here as the prophetic preterite. [So Stuart.] 

We will now consider more particularly the an¬ 
tithesis which Meyer calls special attention to—that 
Grotius, and others, have regarded the act of doga- 
ttw as having only happened in the purpose of 
God,$ but that Chrysostom, and others, on the con¬ 
trary, have referred the do$a to the gift of grace in 
this world. The Apostle's starting-point is evidently 
his present time, the fellowship of the xXqroi and 
of the dixcuovjutvot' in which he stands. This is 
even literally established, in a certain relation, by 
the expression, xai ido^aotr. For do$ atfvr 
means not merely to invest one with do£<* at the 
end of time, but to lead gradually by the nvtvfia 
rifc ddfys (1 Peter iv. 14) to glory. The whole 

* [As the Apostle is speaking of God’s acts, not ours, 
there is no mention of faith, or any other human exercises, 
and there need be none; for who can misunderstand him, 
when this side of the matter is in question t The justioe 
of Dr. Lange's view of w called ” is apparent. For the 
whole verse with remarkable particularity declares that the 
tame persons were predestinated, called, justified, glorified; 
and to understand by the calling only the general invitation 
to believe and aooept the gospel, weakens the foroe of the 
passage. Besides, ft is not true that those whom God in¬ 
vites to believe through the gospel. He justifies also, and 
glorifies. To admit this, is to obliterate the distinction 
between the wayside and fruitful hearers (Matt. xiii. 18-98) 
—to fly In the face of fact, as well as the plain teaching of 
the Word of God. Dr. Hodge, and Calvinistio interpreters 
generally, make 44 called ” = effectually called. Undoubt¬ 
edly the call is effectual, linked inseparably with predesti¬ 
nation and justification; but sinoe the technical meaning 
of effectual calling is really regeneration, we may bed late 
In giving to the word here used a foroe so extended. The 
subjective aspect of effectual calling is not introduced, 
at all events, we have only the order of the Divine act* 
respecting the salvation of individuals, as presenting the 
defective certainty of that salvation.—R.1 

t [So Philippi, De Wette, Alford oombinee with it that 
jt Grotius, much as Dr. Lange does: 14 The aorist H6$a- 
rtr being used, as the other aorists, to imply the comple¬ 
tion in the Divine counsel of all these, which are to us, in 
the state of time, so many successive stepe—simultaneous¬ 
ly and irrevocably.’’—R. ] 

X [Dr. Hodge adopts a modification of this view, though 
he suggests that the aorist may imply frequency, almost = 
the pr esent. Neither of theee teem so satisfactory as that 
•f Merer, or that of Lange himself.-R.1 


guidance of believers is SoSaopos in the biblien 
sense. This dota^dc had therefore already begun 
for the companions of the Apostle, and, in bis be. 
lieving confidence, it was just as good as completed 
(see vers. 88, 891* But if the Apostle had irerely 
wished to describe this standpoint of the Chriitians 
of that day—that is, merely the standpoint of expe* 
rience—he would have had to commence with the 
oik: ixcUtotr, and return from the of*? ifoxaUwtr 
to npoapitrtr, and finally to npoiyvM. But he hafi 
changed the statement of his experience of that pe¬ 
riod into a doctrinal statement for all time, in order 
to exhibit the npoDtoui of God in its full splendor. 
His sorites has then chiefly a historical meaning. 
Many had already completely passed over this sta¬ 
tioned way; for example, Stephen, and James the 
Elder. In the same manner this way had, and will 
always have, to many, a distinguishing meaning; 
that is, it applies to the secure developing progress 
of the elect in a special sense. It has, finally, for 
all: a. a methodological meaning; that is, they ex 
perience here the final consequence of God's saving 
acts in the ordo salutis ; b. the meaning of evangel¬ 
ical promise. If they Btand in the circle of the 
xXrjo*; and J*xa ioxru;, they can be certain, retro¬ 
spectively, of their election and foreordination (his¬ 
torical determination), and prospectively certain of 
their guidance to glory. Paul assumes throughout 
the ethical facts and conditions that correspond to 
these acts of God; but he does not name them here, 
because the connection requires that the superiority 
of the Divine ground of salvation to human weak¬ 
ness should alone be glorified f (see Doctr. Notes). 

Yer. 81. What then shall we say to these 
things ? [Ti our ip ov/itr np os ravra, 
On ri ovv ipovutr, comp. chap. iii. 8; iv. 1; 
vi. 1; vii. 7 ; ix. 14, where it introduces a false con-* 
elusion ; here, and chap. ix. 80, a correct one ; De 
Wette.—R.] Tholuck: 44 Ti ipov/itr is used 
here, contrary to the Apostle’s custom, in a conclu- 
sion which has not a doubtful character." But the 
apparently doubtful element lies in the conclusion 
which might be drawn, that the Christian can have 
no opposition. He has, indeed, says Paul, no veri¬ 
table opposition; ail the opposition that he really 
has, only helps him. What follows from the fact 
that God has so securely established our salvation 
through all its stages ? J The conclusion is this: 

If God is for ns, who is against ns ? [ Ei 
6 &tos vnip tj ft itiv f r Is *«#’ r/fi^r;] 
(Ps. xd. 1-7). Every thing which Is against us, in 


* (The omission of 44 them he also sanctified,” which we 
would expect to find in the chain, were 44 glorified ” limited 
to the future, is a sufficient ground for this positron of Dr. 
Lange, and favors also the view, that the certainty is 
prominent, rather than the completion of all these in the 
purpose of God. Of course, the objective certainty rests 
on this completion in God’s purpose, but the latter is in¬ 
cluded only by implication.—IL] 

t [As the whole passage can only be of encouragement 
when viewed in ibis light, Wordsworth deprives it of its 
foroe entirely, when he says that the Church of England 
tenches: 44 She considers these things as done; for in God’s 
will, and, on His side, they are done, for all members of the 
visible Church of Christ; ” and then makes the whole matter 
so dependent on us, 44 that, unless we perform our part, all 
God’s gracious purposes toward us will fell of their effect.” 
Soe his lengthy notes, which touch (scarcely grapple) this 
difficult subject—K.] 

X [Meyer takes vers. 31-89 as a conclusion from vers. 29, 
30; 44 The Christian has, then, nothing to fear that oan be 
detrimental to his salvation, but he is, with the love of God 
in Christ, certain of this salvation.” This whole passage 
(notice the logical relation of tn, vcr. 29, and eir, ver. 31,) 
is a commentary on T*r. 28;—and what a coi07««ntary” 
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an earthly sense, must, in a heavenly sense, promote 
our welfare through God’s sovereignty. [How God 
is for us, has been set forth; the question therefore 
implies, not doubt, but joyous certainty. Hence the 
E. Y. is not strong enough.—R.1 This confidence 
of the Apostle, in opposition to the hostile forces of 
the world, assumes a bold and almost challenging 
tone. Tholuck: “There begins with this expres- 
aion a series of victorious questions and triumphant 
answers, in reference to which Erasmus exclaims: 
* Quid unquam Cicero dixit grandiloquent in* f * 
Just such a triumphant acclamation is found in 
1 Cor. xv. 04.” 

[Philippi: 44 In fact, as vers. 19-28 may be called 
a sacred elegy, so we may term vers. 81-89 a sacred 
ode; that is as tender and fervent as this is bold 
and exalted in matter and in manner; that, an am¬ 
plification of 4 we do groan, being burdened ’ (2 Cor. 
v. 4 ); this, a commentary on 4 this is the victory 
that overcometh the world * (1 John v. 4). Augus¬ 
tine, De doctr. christi , iv. 20, cites ver. 81 as an 
example of the grande diceruH genus, quod non 
tam verborum ornatibus cerutum est, quam violen- 
tum animi affectibus.—Satie enim eet ei propter 
quod agitur, ut verba congruentia , non oris elu 
gantur industries, sed pectoris sequantur ardorem . 
Nam si aurato gemmatoque ferro vir fortis arme - 
fur, intentissimus pugnm ■, agit ouidem Hits armis 
quod agit, non quia prettosa , sed quia arma sunt.” 

—y 

Ver. 82. He who spared not his own Son 
Toe ye to v id iov v io v ovx iq>ei a a to. 
Meyer, and others, take this as an interrogative an¬ 
swer to the preceding question. It does indeed an¬ 
swer it, but is, at the same time, an advance (see 
below). The enclitic ye has the force of even, 
quippe qtd, but Alford is not justified in saying that 
this takes 44 one act as a notable example out of 
all; ” for this is the crowning proof of love, includ¬ 
ing all the others, and hence establishing the main 
clause: how shall he not , Ac.—R.] After the Apos¬ 
tle has described negatively, in ver. 81, the eleva¬ 
tion of God’s children above the hostile world, he 
portrays it positively in ver. 82. The logical con¬ 
struction is as follows: God, who has already estab¬ 
lished our Jogo, is for us, with the whole energy of 
His purpose, a. He is for us in person as our pro¬ 
tector, and therefore no person and no thing can be 
against us; 6. He is for us to such a degree that He 
gave His Son* for us. Ovx itpelaaTo involves 
here two ideas: He did not save Him (Bengel: 
patemo suo amort quasi vim adhibuii ), and, He did 
lot sp ire Him. 

But delivered him up for us all [dXXd 
vnkq rjfiwv nrdvTwr naqiSoixfv avTov. 
On the verb, comp, cliap. iv. 25. On the prepo¬ 
sition vn ip, in behalf of, comp. chap. v. 6.—R.l. 
Deliverance to death’ for us, for our redemption."! 
The notion which would explain John iii. 16 as a 


• f Bis own Son. Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, 8tuart, 
Hodge, and maoy others, find an implied antithesis here, 
via., nis adopted sons (yer. 19, ftoA, to which Meyer and De 
Wette object. At all erents, the emphasis resting on 
*l£ov requires ns to understand it as son in a specific 
sense, povoy wnfc. The chrlstological bearing of the pas¬ 
sage is unmistakable.—R. ] 

* [Most commentators admit the special referenoe to 
death. It is not necessary to restrict it to this, but the 
thought is oertainjy prominent in Paul's expressions con¬ 
senting Christ—27s all, evidently means believers here. 
The value or the effloacy of the atonement Is not brought 
into view at all. To this oommentators of all doctrinal 
tendencies agree.- R.] 


44 deliverance to finiteness” (mentioned by Thohiek 
on p. 455), belongs rather to the philosophy of 
Schelling in his early period, than to the christolog^ 
cal standpoint 

[Freely give us all things? td ndrT* 

rjpir x a Q**eTat; A question a majori ad mu 
nus (Meyer). Philippi and Meyer join xai with 
n&s ovxi, not with avr at’rp. It is perhaps 
more grammatical, but the thought is still the same: 
that with Christ, and because of Christ, all else shall 
come.—R.1 Ta ndvra. Tholuck: 44 Every 
thing which we need.” This is against Brenz, who 
explains thus: “All the blessings comprised in 
Christ” But why not simply, every thing, in har¬ 
mony with ver. 1? and 1 Cor. iii. 22 ? For, after 
all, we “need” every thing, and the 44 blessings 
comprised in Christ” are the whole universe. There¬ 
fore the <nV is not merely based on the idea of the 
nqoq&qx?]. 

Vers. 83-85. Two lines of the certainty of sal¬ 
vation have been drawn from the one fundamental 
idea of the iXijau; xard nqo&tavr\ that is, of the 
assurance of salvation. There is, first, the line of 
the certainty of individual, inward, and personal sal¬ 
vation (vers. 28, 80); the causa principalis : grace. 
Then we have, second, the line of historical salva¬ 
tion, which corresponds with the first line as the 
causa mediatrix. This latter appears as the almighty 
gift of salvation, in opposition to the contradiction 
of the world. As the Apostle looks at the fearful 
appearance of this contradiction, he now presents 
throughout the negative character of the historical 
salvation. That is, he develops the thought placed 
at the outset—that nothing can be against us, be¬ 
cause God is for us; so very much for us, that He 
delivered even His Son for us. But the Apostle 
then brings out the fact, though more indirectly, 
that God will, with Him, also freely give ns all 
things. Thus there is, first of all, the exalted me¬ 
diation of salvation. 44 Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect ? ” 

Different constructions of the following three 
verses (vers. 88-85): 

a. Vers. 88 and 84 are antitheses which must be 
read as question and answer, according to our trans¬ 
lation. [So E. Y.l (See Luther, Castalio, Beza, 
Calvin, Fritzsche, Philippi [Stuart, Hodge], and oth- 
ere.) 

o. The three answers also stand in the form of 
questions, thus: Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect ? Will Clod, who justifieth, 
do it ? Who is He that condemneth ? Will Christ, 
who died for us, do it ? (This is the view of Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Koppe, Reiche, Olshausen, De Wette 
[Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Jowett], and oth¬ 
ers.) 

c. An altered form of presenting the antitheses: 
1. Who shall lay any thing to the charge? Answer: 
It is God that justifieth ; who, therefore, is He that 
condemneth? 2. Answer: It is Christ that died, 
Ac., who also maketh intercession for us; who, 
therefore, shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
This construction of the antithesis, which was laid 
down by Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodore!, has 
been neglected by nearly all recent e xpos itors, hot 
is urgently recommended by Meyer. [/Wordsworth 
follows it in his text, but is impressively silent on 
the subject in his notes. See Meyer, not only fm 
defence of his own view, but for a rteutnb of other 
opinions.—R.] 

Tholuck very properly remarks, in opposition tv 
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this third combination of sentences, as follows: ** It 
nm be least satisfactory of all; for, if we adopt it, 
that rhetorical conformity of the sentences is lost 
which is apparent in the other constructions,” Ac. 
But this construction not merely obliterates the 
grand simplicity of the antitheses, but also obscures 
their real order. The question, Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge? remains totally unanswered 
Bat, on the contrary, the question,, Who is He that 
eondemneth ? would receive two answers: first, the 
expression, “ it is God that justifieth,” and after- 
ward, “ it is Christ that died,” Ac. In addition to 
this, the clear thoughts, justification , in ver. 88, the 
atonement , in ver. 84, and holiness or glorification^ 
in vers. 88-87, would be totally confused. 

The second construction appears to be favored 
by the fact, that the third question, “Who shall 
separate us from tbe love of Christ?” seems, in 
turn, to be answered by a rhetorical question (tribu¬ 
lation, or distress, Ac.?). But the third question 
is continued through vers. 85 and 86, and the an¬ 
swer to it follows in a positive declaration in 
ver. 87. 

Thus elegance of both form and matter pro¬ 
nounces in favor of the antithesis of three ques¬ 
tions and three answers. If it be objected, that the 
answers would be still strengthened by the form of 
rhetorical questions, we might reply, that they would 
indeed be strengthened even to overstraining and 
obscurity. For there are, indeed, accusers and con¬ 
demned enough against believers, which is plain 
from what follows: tribulation, distress, persecu¬ 
tion, Ac. But the principal thing is, that they stand 
as accusers against tbe justifying God himself^ and 
as condemned of the future Judge of the world, 
Christ the Messiah, who is the Saviour of believers; 
and therefore, that their charge and condemnation 
are not only impotent, but must even advance the 
glory of believers, just as tribulation, distress, per¬ 
secution, Ac., are not only unable to separate them 
from the love of Christ, but must establish them in 
His love as decided victors. But Paul could hardly 
have expressed, even in the form of a rhetorical 
question, the thought that God could be the accuser 
of believers, and Christ could be their condemner, 
even if we consider the question apart from the fact 
that he would thereby have destroyed the antithesis: 
if God be for us, who can be against us ? Meyer 
remarks, against the former construction, that 0*6? 
o dtxauor and r iq 6 xaraxqLruiv would be essen¬ 
tially correlative. This is altogether incorrect The 
dtxaioHT*; removes the charge of condemnation ; the 
atonement made by Christ abolishes the condemna¬ 
tion itself. That Paul did not write tiq xcutaxqwn 
to correspond with the ris iyxcuion, is not only 
unimportant, but is based upon the supposition that 
there could be many accusers, but that there could 
be only one condemner at the tribunal. Meyer 
holds that, by the first construction, Christ must 
have been represented as Judge, in harmony with 
the o xarax^hwy in ver. 84. But apart from the 
eonaderation that Christ opposes all the worldly 
condemnations of men pronounced on unbelievers, 
by interceding for them at God’s right hand, we 
hold that the reading Xqurroq 'hjooix; (the Sinaiti- 
eos favors the same), which seems to have been 
tarly given up from a misconception, serves as a 
satisfactory explanation. As, therefore, the first sen¬ 
tence is: God is the iustifier, the second is this: 
Christ the Messiah, the expected Judge of the 
world, is ’JrooTx; 6 d/zo&avdrv. The article before 


*Jijoou<; is given with the adjective designations.* 
Tholuck has declined to decide concerning the 
punctuation. 

[The pointing adopted in the E. Y. has been * 
fully defended by Dr. Lange, that the following r» 
marks will suffice in addition. (1.) Even the most 
rhetorical style would scarcely indulge in seventeen 
successive questions, without an answer, as view 6. 
would maintain. (2.) View c. disturbs the flow of 
the passage, without adding to this force. (8.) The 
grand thought of the certainty of salvation seem? 
to be even more fully established by accepting three 
questions and three answers following each in turn, 
while there is no reasonable objection to the cor 
respondence thus claimed between each question and 
its answer.—R.] 

Yer. 88. who shall lay any thing to the ' 
ohax^e of God’s elect? fr fq iyxalic** 
xaxa Ixktxxwv &tov; The verb is usually 
followed by the dative, only here with xaxd. The 
article is omitted with IxjUxT&r, giving prominence 
to tbe attribute of the persons (Meyer). That it 
refers to the persons under discussion throughout, 
is obvious.—R.] The idea of the ixXiyto&cu theo- 
cratically resting on the Old Testament ina, cor¬ 
responds with that of the nqoyvmaxivr ; but in the 
concrete name of the ixJLtxroi, it denotes the deep¬ 
est establishment of the whole character of believ¬ 
ers in the rirfoxia of God (see Doctr. Notes), m 

It is God that justifieth! [&tbq 6 £*• 
xatwvl The expression is more energetic than 
&toq dixcuov ; comp. Matt. x. 20 (Philippi). The 
&toq, occurring immediately after dtou, has a rhe¬ 
torical emphasis (Meyer).—R.] According to Tho¬ 
luck, the question really is the intercessor in oppo¬ 
sition to the charge, and, on the other hand, the 
foxcuovv in opposition to the xaxaxylene, But this 
would not correspond with the connection. As tbe 
authorised accusers, the law and the conscience, are 
silenced in the <hxato>oK> which God himself exe¬ 
cutes, we must here have in mind principally the 
weakness of the unauthorized accusers, at whose 
head stands Satan, xaxriyoqoq (Origen), who opposes 
Christians not only in heathen adversaries (Photius, 
Theophylact, Grotius), but also in Jewish adversa¬ 
ries. The dixcuoiTtv has evidently here also a forensic 
meaning. Tholuck: “Luther excellently says, in 
harmony with the sense, * God is here.’ ” 

Yer. 84. Who is he that eondemneth? The 
6 xatituQirtov declares, that in an authorized 
form there can only be one, the Messiah, but it is 
just He who is their propitiator and intercessor. 

It is Ohxist, Ac. [X£»<rroc a7to&ard)r, 
x.rJL] The Apostle expresses complete deliverance 
from condemnation in four essential elements of 
Christ’s redeeming work. In the two elements of 
His death and resurrection there is comprised foil 
deliverance from the real guilt of condemnation (see 
chap. iv. 26); and in His sitting at the right hand 
of God, aud in His intercession, there is comprised 

* [Aa remarked in Textual Mote li , this view is doUbly 
doubtful. The reading is quite uncertain, and to render 
Xpterbc li)<roCft Christ it Jesus , is almost fanciful. 
Dr. Lange's remark that the article (which might have 
been expected before 'Iiprovt, were this the meaning) if 
found in the attributive clause (6 AiroSoxtir), will not meet 
the grammatical objection. So forced a construction would 
be admissible only in the absence of any other satisfactory 
explanation. Certainly the thought that the Main yet risen 
Christ shall judge the world, that our Interoeesor is really 
the only Condemner, is not to unscriptural or unpauline as 
to create a difficulty from which we must eecape by this 
| gular exegesis.—R.] 
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Hit protection against the unauthorized accusers 
from without, and the condemnatory results of the 
injury of the new life from within.—Meyer: u pad- 
lor Si naif a higher degree of importance: 
imrno adeo. The xai has a somewhat festive 
sound.” 

Ver. 85. Who shall separate ns from the 
love of Ohrist? [rtc ijpae xatgiot* dno 
r rj$ dydntjq rov Kg serov;] The reading 
rod &toTf is but weakly supported! Meyer, with 
Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi, and others, properly 
says in favor of the construction Xgurtov, that it 
is the genitive subjective; and, therefore, that it 
denotes Christ’s love toward His followers (see vers. 
*87, 89). But when he says that this forbids the 
Interpretation of others who understand it to be 
love for Christ (Origen, Eollner [see Forbes, p. 882, 
on this view], and others), his remark is only cor¬ 
rect in form; for, in reality, confidence in love on 
Christ's part for His children cannot be separated 
from love for Him (see ver. 28).f The afflictions 
which now follow are personified by tk [instead of 
x «, which we might expect]. 

But how is the possibility of this separation to 
be regarded ? Meyer: A possible sundering of men 
from the influx of Christ’s love by intervening hin¬ 
drances. De Wette: The joyous sense of being 
beloved by Christ. Philippi: Afflictions can seem 
to us to be an indication of Divine wrath, and thus 
mislead us into unbelief in Divine love. Tholuck : 
The firmness of the consciousness of this Divine 
relation of love. The sense of the question is this: 
Can an affliction lead us to fall from the operation 
and experience of Christ’s love ? By answering in 
the negative, there is assumed not merely the Divine 
purpose of grace according to the predestinarian view, 
and also not merely the purity and perseverance of 
faith according to the Arminian view, but the con¬ 
nection between the two, the new bond which is 
secured by the recognition of tribulation, distress, 
Ac., as powers overcome by Christ, and made ser¬ 
viceable to His love itself. 

ShaU tribulation, Ac. [£d Zy *<?, x.r.LI The 
forms of affliction are in harmony with the re¬ 
lations of Christians at that time, and especially 
of the Apostle; there is the apparently fearful num¬ 
ber seven, but the seventh leads to the triumphant 
conclusion in martyrdom. First of all, believers are 
pressed into anxiety by the world. [On &l*i ps<; 
and crTf vo/wpla, see ti. 9, p. 99, the former ex¬ 
ternal, the latter internal.—R.J Then there comes 
persecution itself which drives them out to fam¬ 
ine and nakedness ; the end is peril, the danger 
of death, and sword, death itself. 

Ter. 86. As it is written [xot^ti; ylyqan- 
xat or*. u Or* is the usual quotation-mark.] 

* [See Textual Note 1T . The kuI before tar is is also 
omitted in K 1 . A. 0^ but inserted in the majority of MSS. 
-R.1 

t [G&ivin adds a third meaning: our seme of Christ's 
love to us. This is implied in the excellent remarks of Dr. 
Hodge: “The great difficulty with many Ohristians is, that 
they cannot persuade themselves that Ohrist (or God) loves 
them; and the reason why they cannot feel confident of the 
love of God, is, that they know they do not deserve His 
love; on the contrary, that they are in the highest dense 
inlovely. But it is the very thing we are required to be- 
Hove, not only as the oondition of peaoe and none, but as 
the oondition of salvation. If our hope of Goo’s mercy 
and love is founded on our own goodness or attractiveness, 
H is a felse hope. We must believe that His love is gratui¬ 
tous, mysterious, without any known or oonoeivable cause, 
mrtainly without the cause of loveliness in its object,” 
-K.1 


Psalm xliv. 22, according to the SeptuaginL* TMft 
Psalm contains a description of the sufferings which 
God’s people had to suffer for the Lord’s sake, and 
is therefore correctly regarded by Paul as a typieeu 
and prophetical prelude to the sufferings of the New- 
Testament people of God for God’s sake. De Wette 
does not regard the passage as a prophecy (Tho¬ 
luck),f but thinks that Paul probably cites it as 
prophecy. But even Tholuck’s expression, tt a real 
parallel to the conflicts of God’s ancient people,” 
is by no means sufficient for the idea of typical 
prophecy, for the type is much more than a pact 
allel. 

Ver. 87. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than oonquerors [dll* ir tovvok 
ndasr, x.r.L Some connect this with ver. 85, 
and hence ver. 86 has been made parenthetical; but 
there is no necessity for this, since the course of 
thought is unbroken, and this verse is antithetical to 
both vers. 85 and 86. —R.] That is, far beyond the 
necessary measure (vmovsxav). Recollection of 
prayers for persecutors (Stephen), hymns of praise 
in prison (Paul and Silas), and tne joyous spirit of 
the martyrs. 

Through him who lowed ns [S*d roS 
aya/rijcr sjvtos See Textual Note “.1 

Meyer refers the aorist to “ the distinguished act of 
love which Ohrist has performed by the offering of 
His own life.” Though this reference is undoubted¬ 
ly correct, there is something inadequate in the 
translation, loved. The aorist iniaxtvaar does not 
merely affirm that they believed, but that they be¬ 
came believers (see John x. 42); and thus the act 
of our Lord’s only revelation of love also involves 
here the continuation of that relation: who has 
proved and bestowed His love.— Through him. The 
reading S*d rov (Semler, Eoppe: propter) is a 
smoother exegetical interpretation. | Chrysostom, 
Theodore t, Bengel, and Fritzsche, refer the expres¬ 
sion dyanijoctq to God: but on account of ver. 39, 
Riickert, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and Philippi, 
on the contrary, refer it to Christ This latter view 
is favored by the relation of the present passage to 
rov Xosarov in ver. 85, as the aorist serves as an 
intimation of the historical fact of redemption. The 
expression, “ through Him that loved us,” denotes 
not only Christ’s assistance in general, but the power 
of His victory. As His death is principially our 
death, and His resurrection is our resurrection, so is 
His victory also our victory through faith (1 John 
v. 4). But the power of this victory is divided into 
the subjective principle of victory in the heart of 
believers, and the objective victorious principle of 
Christ’s rule at the right hand of God. Never¬ 
theless, the Apostle does not say, “ through Him 
who hath conquered for us,” because Christ’s love 
shall be manifested as the permanent motive of 
the free and ethical loving life of Christians in 
their faith. 

* [In the UtJLt Pa xliU. 28 . The only variation fc 
Jr«*«v here, on the authority of K- A. B. D. V. L., white 
(See.) 0. E have Ircm. It must be remarked, however, 
that the reading of the LXX. itself varies in the same 
manner.—R.] 

t [So Alford: M *It is no new trials to whioh we are 
subjected: what if we verify the ancient description t*” 

t [This would refer to Him as the efficient cause: boh 
sinoe the oontext dearly upholds the reference to Christ, it 
scarcely seems a “smoother exegetical int er p ret at i on” 
thun that which presents Him as the instrumental causa 
It represe n ts the union in victory as more intimate to feh 
low the better supported reading, lid roe dy —B*1 
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ftnui Paiaiiah, yxu. 88, 80. 

Tholuck: uW Er&toq ytrofuro c, as Chrysostom 
mg, embraces the whole world—who can rob him 
of his consciousness of the love of God ? ” But be 
has here passed beyond the consciousness of oppo¬ 
sition whch he had ottered in vers. 88-85. He 
other proclaims here the absolute subjection of all 
the powers of the world to the consciousness, or 
rattier conscious being, of God’s love in Christ. 

The Apostle declares the immovableness of his 
confidence, first of all by the decided n in etafiat, 
I am persuaded. He follows this up by portray¬ 
ing the powers of the world in great antitheses, 
which not only describe the victorious career of the 
individual Apostle through the world and through 
time, but, in prophetic sublimity, comprise the whole 
victorious career of God’s people until the end of 
the world. 

Tholuck distinguishes the antitheses thus: 1. Hu¬ 
man events (death and life); 2. Superhuman spheres 
(angels, principalities; afterwards Svvdfuiq ); 8. Time 
(things present, things to come), in which he thinks 
that the dvvdfitu; belonging here, according to A. 
B. C., Ac., disturbs the sense; 4. Space (height and 
depth). The more general form of this description 
in relation to the oppositions represented above, ap¬ 
pears especially in the fact that here the question is 
evidently not merely concerning threatening or hos¬ 
tile powers, but also such as can exert a seductive, 
misleading, and relaxing influence. Accordingly, 
we have not merely to regard an objective influence 
of these forces, but also the possibility of the sub¬ 
jective misconstruction of their operations. 

Neither death, nor life, [out; &draroq, 
of’Tf toil}]. If we look closely at the possibilities 
above referred to, we shall see that, first of all, with 
death there is connected the fear of death and the 
darkness of the kingdom of death; and, with life, 
that there is connected the charm of life and the 
love of life, or even the apparent distance from the 
Lord (Heb. it 14; John xvi. 88; 2 Cor. v. 5, 6). 
On death and life, see chap, xiv, 8. Grotius: metue 
mortis , spee viics , which Meyer objects to; but his 
objection to Koppe’s interpretation, which is as fol¬ 
lows, is more appropriate: quidquid est in rerum 
natura: aid vivat, out vita ear eat 

Nor angels, nor principalities, [ovrt ay- 
ytXoi, ovrt dqyai. See Textual Note ”, and 
below.] As far as the second category is concerned, 
the Apostle could not think that God’s angels should 
desire to separate him from the love of Christ, but, 
according to CoL ii., the Gnostic Jews soon opposed 
a morbid adoration of angels to a pure and full 
resignation to Christ as their head; and even Phari¬ 
saic Jewish Christians would have been quite capa¬ 
ble of adulterating the pure gospel, according to 
Gal. i 8, by an appeal to angelio revelation. But it 
is well known how the subsequent worship of angels 
really led to an obscuring of the sun of Christ’s 
love. 

The threat of the powers of the Gentile world 
then takes its place beside the Jewish angelio vis¬ 
ions. It is plain enough that the aqxctl named 
with the ayytXot cannot again mean 44 angelic 
powers” (Meyer). The Apostle had to deal more 
and more with the powers of the Gentile world 
g Tim. hr. 17). The ayytXoi are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Beza, Meyer, and others, 
is good angels, “ because the evil angels are never 


called aiyytXo* without some qualifying exprestton.” 
Meyer opposes the objection of Reiche, and others, 
that good angels could not make such an attempt to 
separate Christians from God, by saying that Paul, 
in Gal. L 8, did not believe this possibility, but only 
presented it hypothetically. According to Clement 
of Alexandria, Grotius [Stuart], and others, the 
ayytXot, denote evil angels; but according to Ra¬ 
cer, Bengal [Hodge], and others, good ana evil an¬ 
gels. Melanchthon has interpreted the a^ai as 
human tyrants, because he correctly saw that they, 
being placed beside ayyt Aot, could not themselves 
be angels. 

[The difficulty In deciding the meaning of the 
word agx a * arises from the fact that it is used in 
the New Testament in all the senses given above. 
The prevailing reference is undoubtedly to super 
human creatures (Eph. iii. 10; vi. 12; CoL i. 16; 
ii. 10, 15). It seems more natural to take Svrdfitu 
(in its separate position) as “ earthly powers,” espe¬ 
cially as that meaning here gives an anti-climax. 
The disposition to insert Swdfittq immediately after, 
shows that a classification of angels was assumed 
here (comp. Eph. L 21; CoL L 16). Whether we 
should understand good angels, or bad, or both, is 
more difficult to determine. To take “ angels ” as 
referring to the former, and “ principalities’* to the 
latter, gives an abrupt antithesis; to refer both to 
good angels, leaves evil spirits out of view in this 
extended catalogue, unless we find them named in 
Sindfitiq ; to refer both words to both classes (Ben- 
gel, Hodge), is perhaps least objectionable, yet with 
this view the absence of any attribute is remarkable. 
Still, we infer from other passages that both good 
and bad angels were classified somewhat in this 
manner, d^ycu denoting a superior order. Comp. 
Lange’s Comm., Colossians , i. 16, p. 22.—R.] 

The Svranttq, which Melanchthon interprets as 
the warlike hosts of tyrants, do not belong here, and 
therefore still less in the category of angels. They 
belong in the third category: Nor things pres¬ 
ent, nor things to come, nor powers [ovrt 
iveorwr a, ovrt fiiXXov to ,* ovrt Svva 
fAttq], (See 1 Cor. iii. 22.) The present time was 
so grievous to Paul and the believers of his period, 
that they earnestly longed for the second coming of 
our Lord (1 Thess.); but even the future had a 
gloomy aspect, for our Lord’s coming was to be pre¬ 
ceded by the apostasy, and by the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Thess. iL)l But with this appearance 
there were to come just these gloomy, seductive,- 
and Satanic forces (ir ndusm Svrdfiti sou atjfitlotq 
xai rfyeurt t ptvdotq). We thereby hold that Tbo- 

luck’s objection, that the Svrdfttiq f would here 
44 disturb the sense in a threefold way,” is removed 
(p. 468). The one objection, that it would disturb 
the bipartite rhythm, is removed by Meyer’s obser¬ 
vation, that the Apostle first arranges by couples , 
and then combines the three parts twice more. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, the dvrdfit/q would bo first 


• [Here the generic idea of time is evidently the promi¬ 
nent one. 8o Philippi, and most. Alford: “no vicissitudes 
Vi time”- R.) 

t [Hever takes Ivripct* in its widest sense: powers 
of every kind. Undoubtedly, if the order of Bee. oould be 
adopted, a difficulty would be avoided. (Dr. Hodge takes 
no notice of the correct reading.) It seems strange that 
the evil fbroes should be introduced here. The amplest 
solution, to my mind, is that which refers this word to 
earthly powers, since it is connected with “things present 
things to come.” This is still more probable, ii “angels" 
and “ principalities ** be taken as ir eluding all superbumai 
created beings.—R.] 
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Introduced, and then removed. Meyer urges that 
4vf<rr. does not mean things present, but thing* 
standing before— those which are about to enter. 
Thus thingsjpresen* are distinguished from things to 
come. De Wette opposes to Glockler’s interpreta¬ 
tion of dvrdfstu; as miracles, that of powers. 

Fourth category: [Nor height, nor depth, 
outi vtfuofia, oore fid&oq.] The Apostle looks 
down from the height of an inspired sense of life, 
many times elevated to heaven (2 Cor. xii 2), which 
tould well have become to him a temptation (2 Cor. 
feii 7), into the depth of the demoniacal kingdom, 
with which he had to fight a spiritual conflict with 
his contemporaries (Eph. vi 12), as well as into the 
depth of the realm of the dead in which he had, at 
all events, to pass through a punful unclothing (2 
Cor. v. 4}; but he saw in the future altogether new 
forms ot the world arise, whose strangeness and 
splendor, by their attractiveness, could be regarded 
as dissipating his view from Christ, the centre. 

Tholuck : “ vympa, pa&oq. Explanations ; 
Heaven and hell (Theodoret, and others: Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius); heaven and earth (Theophy- 
laot, Fritzsohe); happiness and unhappiness (Eoppe); 
honor and shame j'Grotius); lofty and lowly (Olea- 
rius); higher and lower evil spirits (Origen). 8a- 
pientia hmreticorvm et communes tmlgi furores (Me* 
bnchthcffil” [The generic idea here is that of 
space. If a more speciflo definition is required, 
heaven and hell is the simplest explanation, though 
this cannot be insisted on as the precise meaning. 
-R.1 

Nor any other created thing. In connec¬ 
tion with the great antithesis of height and depth, 
the nritigm can hardly mean merely “any 
thing else created ” (Meyer), or a creature in gen¬ 
eral (Luther, Tholuck). 

Shall be able . . . love of God whioh is 
in Christ Jeans our Lord. The love of God in 
Christ, or Christ himself, is now peroeived by be¬ 
lievers as the all-prevailing principle, and is there¬ 
fore spiritually appropriated by them (Eph. i.).— 
The absolute £</«><*/**? is for them also in the ethical 
sense. It is the completed revelation of the love of 
God in Christ, overcoming the world and bringing 
it into their service, by which believers are em¬ 
braced, and which they in turn have embraced 
(chap. v. 8). 

[Alford: “ God’s love to us in Christ; to us, as 
we are in Christ; to us, manifested in and by 
Christ” Stuart thus sums up: “ This is indeed *an 
anchor sure and steadfast, entering into that within 
the vail; *—« blessed ,, cheering , glorious hope y which 
only the gospel and atoning blood can inspire” —On 
the parallelism between chaps, v. ana viil, see 
Forbes, pp. 338 ff-R.] 


DOOTBIKAI< AND ETHICAL. 

Femt Pabaobafh, vbbs. 18 - 27 . 

A. The groaning of the creature * (vers. 18-22). 

1. The Scriptures ascribe to the whole universe, 
even to the heavenly regions, the necessity of the 
renewal of created being by transformation (Ps. di. 
96-28 ; Isa. li. 6; Rev. xxi. 6); but they distin- 

* [This subject has been a special study with Dr. Lange. 
His notes, which are as profound as they are exhaustive, 
are left without additions, Wnoe to add would be to mar the 
unity.—R.] 


guish between the regions of glory, which are ie 
sewed, and the present form of the world, which 
must be renewed by passing through corruption and 
the destruction of the world (2 Peter iiL 10, 28). 
The throre of God, the ascension of Christ. Even 
astronomy recognizes this great contrast between 
the regions of prevalent growth and of prevalent 
completed existence in the nature of light (see my 
work, Das Land der fferrlichlceU, pp. 42 But 
also in reference to the sphere of humanity, which 
does not embrace merely the earth (also Sheol), we 
must distinguish between the pure condition of na¬ 
ture in its antithesis to perfection (1 Cor. xv. 47 £), 
and the obscurity which nature has experienced in 
oonsequence of sin; see the present passage. Ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the ar&Qotnos /o&coc, hi* 
whole sphere stood in need of development—in 
need of a metamorphosis (2 Cor. v. 1 ft; 1 Cor. 
xv. 60); but this development has become abnormal 
through sin; and the metamorphosis has, by a me¬ 
tastasis, become death in the pregnant sense, e&oqd, 
corruption. But from this correspondence of na¬ 
ture with the human world in the state of fall and 
decay, there also follows an expectation of their cor¬ 
respondence in the delivering restoration which will 
be also the completion of the normal development. 

2. The Holy Scriptures everywhere render promi¬ 
nent the coherence and correspondence between the 
spiritual and natural world. There must be a heav¬ 
en, because there are heavenly objects—because 
there is a God—because there are angels and saints. 
There must be a hell, because there are devils. 
Thus Paradise corresponded with Adam in his state 
of innoeence; the cursed ground, with fallen man; 
the Promised Land, as the type of the future Para¬ 
dise, with the typical people of God; a darkening 
and desolation of the land with every religious and 
moral decline of the people (Deut. xxviii. 16 ft; 
Isa. xxiv. 17; Joel ii.; Zeph. i. 14, Ac.), and with 
every spiritual period of salvation an exaltation of 
nature (Deut xxviii 8 IT.; Ps. lxxii; Isa. xxv. 6 ft ; 
Isa. xxxv.; Hosea ii 21, Ac.); and thus the sun 
was darkened at the death of Christ, and the re¬ 
newal of the earth was announced bv the earth¬ 
quake at His death. Now this parallelism extends 
in a more intense degree through the New Testa¬ 
ment period, both as to the overthrow of the old 
form of the world, and the sufferings preceding it 
(Luke xvi 25 ; 2 Peter iii. 10; Rev. xvt 1 ft), and 
as to the renewal succeeding it (Isa. xi 6; Rev. 
xx.-xxii). 

3. It corresponds to the connection of the im¬ 
personal creature-world with the personal life of 
man, that the former participates in the anxious ex¬ 
pectation of believing humanity for perfection. As 
nature in spooe aspired beyond itself in so far as it 
received the impress of man’s nature, so also does it 
aspire, even in time, beyond itself in so far as it 
shares with man his progress toward the change or 
transformation into the super-terrestrial and glorified 
form. The waiting of the creature for that perfec¬ 
tion, as with erect head, just as it is with the human 
outlook, may be called prosopopoeia; the fundamen¬ 
tal thought itself, namely, its suffering, its sense of 
the impulse toward development—an impulse con¬ 
fined and disturbed by the abnormal condition—is a 
real relation, an actual course of conduct. We do 
not iuclude herein the normal forms of death in the 
brute world. The fundamental idea of this appear¬ 
ance of death is no selfish struggle for existence, 
but the idea of sacrificing love. The weaker beast 
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which becomes a prey to the stronger, cannot and 
should not voluntarily offer itself upon the altar of 
life, even though it be only a beast; but when the 
beast in a torpid state pays to the stronger, as though 
in a dream, its tribute for the joy of its existence, 
there is reflected the voluntary deliverance to death 
in a higher region. The most apparent phenomena 
of the sufferings of the creature, next to the in¬ 
numerable sufferings of human nature in subjec¬ 
tion to diseases, wars, battles, pestilences, are the 
sufferings of the brute world as they appear to be 
Vnraersed in the fate of the human world, and are 
represented in the noblest form in the sacrifice of 
the brute, and in the grossest form in the pangs of 
the brute. Tet not only over the brute world, but 
also over the whole realm of vegetable life, there 
has extended, with the morbid tendency of the 
human centre of the world, a morbid development 
of the most subordinate forms, such as we find in 
parasites and dwarfs, together with the rapid increase 
of the common and lowest forms above the more 
noble, and, in fact, an increase of degenerations of 
all kinds. But the apostolical, as well as the mod¬ 
em Christian and humane apprehension of nature, 
extends still beyond the perception of the real groan¬ 
ing of brutes and the degeneration of vegetable life. 
The sense of the most profound life perceives a 
groaning of the creature in the most general sense, 
first, as a longing, developing impulse of the crea¬ 
ture-world toward perfection and to the second high¬ 
er form of existence, and secondly, as a painful suf¬ 
fering under the law of an abnormal and more in¬ 
tense corruptiblenees, and thirdly, as a mournful 
concert, a harmony of all the keynotes of the xoa^o?, 
in its homesickness for a new paradise. These key¬ 
notes were heard by the prophets (Bee No. 2, above); 
Christ has definitely characterized them in His escha¬ 
tological discourse (Matt. xxv. 29, and the parallels 
in Mark and Luke); and Paul sketches them here 
in brief outline, while the Book of Revelation speaks 
of them in great figures. Through all the periods 
of the Church there extends a profound sense of 
this earnest connection between the moral and phys¬ 
ical decline of the human world, and we notice its 
reecho in the voices of the poets (Shakespeare, for 
example), down to the Romanticists of recent date 
(Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina). But in the department 
of the most recent literature, in which the sense of 
this anxious expectation and sadness is blunted, there 
has arisen on the side of the degenerating extreme 
a fantastical and gloomy view of the “ battle for ex¬ 
istence,” and it would not be surprising if even this 
materialism should, in turn, degenerate into dualism. 
Moreover, the expectation of the last catastrophe 
refers back to the catastrophes underlying the crea¬ 
tion of the world, and whose reflection in the Del¬ 
uge is still proved by our recollection of the most 
remote antiquity. 

4. The Apostle has described the doga in 1 Cor. 
xv. 54 as av&ctoaia, Peter speaks of an inherit¬ 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away (chap. i. 4). Here the dofca means, on the one 
hand, the deliverance of the body, and, on the other, 
the freedom of God’s children. The body, there¬ 
fore, in its new form, shall be exempted from the 
natural necessity of physical life; for, as the real 
body, it has put oft, at death, the old bodily form 
with its sinful propensities. In this life it has be¬ 
come in many ways, a source of temptation and 
hindrance to the inward life; but in its higher form 
It shall become the perfect outward expression of 


the inward life. To be wholly adapted to the spirit, 
and therefore not only exempt from the corruption, 
but also the constraint of nature, and to be wholly 
an organ, an expression, and an image of the spirit 
—these are the individual characteristics of the gla 
rification in which nature also shall participate, sinoe 
it is rendered free to share in the freedom of the 
glory of God’s children. In general, the conception 
of real ideality is the object to which they shall be 
raised; that is, an ideality in which its idea shall not 
only be delivered from all deformity, but shall even 
be elevated above the symbolism of the beautifiil 
splendor in which poetry involuntarily becomes 
prophecy, into the real nature of the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance. We shall find an analogue to the repre¬ 
sentation of the new form of things, if we compare 
the present form of the earth ana of the creature- 
world with the rough forms of the earth and the 
gross forms of the creature, which, according to the 
testimony of paleontology, have preceded the pres¬ 
ent form of our cosmos (see my Land der HerrlicK - 
keit; Vermitchte Schrifien, voL ii.). 

5. The different eschatologies of antiquity here 
come in for consideration. As for the relation of 
the Persian to the Jewish eschatology, it seems, after 
all, demonstrable that the originality of the theo¬ 
cratic eschatology is reflected in Parsism (Yendidad, 
Bundehesh), just as the Christian eschatology is re¬ 
flected in the old German Edda. On the develop¬ 
ment of the Old Testament eschatology, see Tho- 
luck, note on p. 422; Ps. lxxii.; Isa. nT6; xxv. 8; 
lxv. 66 ; Hosea ii. 21 if.; Amos ix. 18; Zephaniah, 
Ac.; and on the Jewisb-Rabbinical eschatology, see 
Tholuck again, p. 428. It is noteworthy that Rab¬ 
binical Judaism has even assimilated itself to hea¬ 
thendom, in that its expectation has become chiefly 
retrospective, like the longing of the heathen for 
the golden age (that is, an expectation of the gro¬ 
tesque restoration of sensuous glory), while the Old 
Testament anticipation of Israel, the u people of the 
future,” has been consummated in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. On the eschatology of the 
New Testament, we must refer to biblical and dog¬ 
matic theology (see Commentary on Matthew, pp. 
418-484 ; 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Peter, pp. 46 ff.). For re¬ 
marks on ecclesiastical eschatology, especially on 
Luther’s discourses concerning the future form of 
the world; on the question de duratione brutorum ; 
on the distortion of the end of the world into the 
gross representation of an utter destruction of the 
world by the Lutheran doctrinal writers of the sev¬ 
enteenth century; and on the restriction of the 
Apostle’s entire description to mere human rela¬ 
tions, Ac., see Tholuck, pp. 425-428.—It is a beau¬ 
tiful idea of Theodore of Mopsvesda, that “ things 
visible and invisible” constitute a xoopoq, for the 
comprehension of which (consisting, as it does, of all 
created things together), in one pledge of love, man 
(consisting, as be does, of both worlds) was created; 
that, after bis fall, the higher spirits alienated them¬ 
selves from him; but at the prospect of his restora¬ 
tion, they dedicated themselves to his service, and 
now rejoice in his restoration, Ac. This idea is 
more in place in the passage relating to the original 
founding of the new world in the absolute atone¬ 
ment (Col. ii. 20), than in the present passage, relat¬ 
ing to the glorification of the present world.— We 
can avoid all fancifal ideas in regard to the question 
de duratione brutorum , and apply Christian principles 
only, by treating it in brief allusions: 

(1.) The morbid sundering of types analogous tc 
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the formation of human heathendom. The opposite 
must therefore be a return of nature to collective 
fundamental types. 

(2.) The morbid increase of individuals, analo¬ 
gous to the extravagant generation of the human 
proletarian. The opposite is the preponderance of 
constant existence over an excited growth. 

(3.1 The rise of a preponderance, of the most 
subordinate forms, of parasites, of forms doomed to 
decay. The opposite is the dynamical dominion of 
pure forms, the negation of parasites. 

(4.) The reflexive formation of the morbid form 
of death in original, ideal forms. 

(5.) The absolute connection of the creature thus 
idealized with man, and its appropriation by man. 

Here, as well as to the following paragraph, be¬ 
long Pa. lxxii.; Isa. Ixv. 66 ; John Walther’s hymn, 
“ It makes one heartily rejoice; ” Q. Amould’s 
hymn, “ 0 Breaker of all bonds; ” Schiller’s poem, 
“ Oh, from this valley’s depths; ” and expressions of 
Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina, and others, on the anxious 
expectation of nature. 

6. The most prominent views on eschatology 
may be distinguished thus: (1.) The Gnostic-dual- 
istic view, with which we must also unite the recent 
theosophic views in general; (2.) The Positivist, 
which holds to an absolute catastrophe without in¬ 
terpositions ; (8.) The Rationalistic, which does not 
get beyond the notion of a gradual idyllic improve¬ 
ment of nature and humanity; (4.) The cbristo- 
logico-dynamical, which defines eschatology from 
the centre (which operates as a principle), of the 
death, the resurrection, and the glorification of 
Christ. This is also essentially the patristic view. 
To modern philosophical unbelief the beginning of 
the world, as well as its end, is sunk in mist and 
night, because to it the centre of the world—the 
historical Christ—is sunk in mist and night 

The christological and dynamical view stands in 
particular need, at the present time, of a vigorous 
development It appears everywhere throughout the 
Scriptures, and is strongly expressed in Eph. L 19, 
and also in PhiL iii 21. Tholuck: “It is note¬ 
worthy that in PhiL iii. 21 the same vnoxaaonr, 
which here expresses subjection to matter, denotes 
the operation of Divine power through which mat¬ 
ter shall be glorified.” 

B. The groaning of believers themselves (vers. 
23-25). 

1. The Apostle speaks of a twofold testimony 
of the language of groans, which is further divided 
into a threefold one. The creature groans in its 
painful struggle for perfection; the life of believers 
groans. But as believers groan in their conscious¬ 
ness and oonsdous sense of life, so also does the 
spirit, in its ethical struggle, groan in the ground of 
its life. 

2. The groaning is related to tears , as labor is 
to rest. Tears relieve the passive resignation of the 
soul to God’s oounsel amid its conflict with the hin¬ 
drances of life; the groaner labors in his recourse 
to God’s act in heaven against the power of hin¬ 
drances. Tears flow from tins opposition, since they 
come from God; the groaner protests against the 
opposition by appealing to God. Both are twin chil¬ 
dren of the vnonorrh which now proves itself as 
patience and now as steadfastness. Compare the 
history of the groans and tears of Christ On the 
great power and importance which tears and groans 
nave as signals of the most extreme distress of the 
invisible world in conflict with the visible, and of 


the higher in conflict with the lower, compare tbs 
evidences of the Holy Scriptures by the aid of a 
concordance. Herder: “ The smoke from the turn¬ 
ing forest does not rise so high heavenward as does 
the burdened man’s groan ” (see James v. 9). 

8. The idea of the anagxv denotes not merely 
the first beginning—harvest, for example—-and not 
only the most excellent, but also the pledge and rep 
resentation of the future totality which is assured in 
the successful beginning. But so is God’s Spirit the 
pledge of glory. See me Exeg, Note, 

4. Without a comprehension (which is often 
very defective) of the relation between the prindpial 
Christian life and the same life in its broadest com¬ 
pletion—which is suggested even by the development 
of every grain of wheat—it must appear a wonder¬ 
ful thing that the believer already possesses adop¬ 
tion, according to ver. 16, and that, according to 
ver. 23, he first expects the adoption with groaning; 
that he has righteousness , and yet must strive after 
righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8); that he is truly deliv¬ 
ered and saved, and yet is only delivered and saved 
in hope. The grand and mysterious elaboration of 
this development renders its comprehension more 
difficult, and therefore many speak of an ideal pos¬ 
session, and the like. The principial possession is, 
indeed, also an ideal one, in so far as the idea of 
perfection is contained in the principle, and always 
appears more grand from it, but the realization of 
the idea is only begun in it; it perfectly exists as a 
foundation in the germ. On the variety of such an- 
titheses as ficuultia, oonrjQicc , and anoXinqeaov^ 
see Tholuck, p. 486. Theoaoret has even perverted 
the antithesis into that of ovofia and n^aypa ; the 
Socinians distinguished tenere fide and frui ; Tho¬ 
luck speaks, with De Wette, of a “ partial definition 
of the idea of vlo&foia;” and Luther translated 
thus: “ We patiently wait for the adoption, and ex¬ 
pect,” Ac. The Codd. D. F. G., in surprise at the 
expectation of the adoption, leave out the vio&t- 
oiav, 

5. No grander and more glorious thing can be 
said of the original state of the human body, than 
that its frill deliverance (from sinfulness, misery, 
death, decay, and perishableness) shall be its trans¬ 
formation to the glorious freedom of the children 
of God. That the resurrection of the flesh is also 
declared with the glorification of the body, comp, 
my Vermischte Schriften, vol. it pp. 232 ff. 

0. The groaning of the Spirit imparted to be 
lievers (vers. 26, 27). 

1. On the contradictions arising from the identi 
flcation of the groaning spirit with the Holy Spirit 
itself, comp, the Exeg. Notes . We are led here to 
the antithesis which the Apostle brings out in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15. It is the Christian, religious-ethical forma¬ 
tion of an antithesis, whose physical foundation is 
the twofold form of consciousness originally peculiar 
to the present human life.* Compare, on this point, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift f&r christliehe Wtssensehaf l, 
Ac., 1851, p. 242. 

2. According to Tholuck’s view (p. 438), when 
the believer is in the greatest distress, he knows 
least of all how to find a verbal expression of his 
prayer. But, according to the Psalms, ne ces s i ty 
teaches how to pray; the greatest distress beoomei 


• [This view of Dir. Lange is one to which exception bee 
been taken throughout the Bmeg, Notes, from chap. vtt. 14 
to the dose of chap. vitt.: it is not neoessaxy, then, to wtm 
upon a new disouarion of it here.—R.) 
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prophetical when recourse is had to God. Bat it is 
jast in the calmest states that the believer needs 
most of all the interceding Spirit. Indeed, distress 

£ » to prayer a strong expression of human feel- 
and in so far Tholuck’s view is applicable to the 
prayer of distress in a more special sense. The in¬ 
tercession of the Spirit denotes the more direct ac¬ 
cess which God’s children, in their inmost heart, 
We sained to the Father through Christ, according 
to John xvL 26. For the real Advocate with the 
Father is Christ (1 John it 1); the Holy Spirit, as 
such, is the present Comforter of believers, in oppo¬ 
sition to the world (John xiv. 16).* 

8. The real nature of true prayer is the onion of 
the human and divine Spirit, prompted by God’s 
Spirit. Hence the prophetical confidence of the 
Amen. This union, according to which God is not 
only the author and finisher, but also the disposer 
of prayer, is represented most of all in the mystical 
adoration of a spirit absorbed in communion with 
God. On this point, see the expression of Jelaled- 
lin, in Tholuck, p. 448. 

4. On the groaning of the creature, see Bucer’s 
beautiful expression, in Tholuck, p. 440. 

SaooKp Pa&aq&avh, vns. 28-87. 

A. The certainty of salvation in the taring pur - 
poee of Divine grace, at the cauta primaria (efficient) 
of salvation (vere. 28-30). 

1. The oertainty of salvation is divided into two 
lines, one of inward and individual life, and the 
other of external relations. Both have three start¬ 
ing-points in common: a. The cauta primaria, the 
purpose of God (ver. 29); b . The causa meriioria, 
the gift of His Son (ver. 82); c. The causa appre- 
hendens, or organica, faith m its development into 
the life of love (ver. 28). Believers are here called 
those who love God, because, in their love for God, 
the reflection of God’s love has become manifested 
m them. The progress of the expectation and joy¬ 
fulness of personal life toward the dark and con¬ 
cealed ground of life, as to the absolute and spirit¬ 
ually clear personality, which is one with love itself, 
w not the ground, but the sign and evidence that 
iur personal life has been appointed and called into 
being by God’s eternal counsel of love and grace. 
In our love for God there is revealed His love for 
us, and in our personality there shines the reflection 
of His personality. But with this there appears the 
dynamical central line of life—that of the Divine 
determinations of the persons allied to God—to 
which the whole succession and course of things is 
made subservient. 

2. The divine nqo&tau: denotes the eternal re¬ 
lation of God to the course of the world called into 
being by Him, but also called to free self-develop¬ 
ment under His authority; just as is the case with 
the two terms Bovlij and tvdoxla. All these defi¬ 
nitions denote (tod’s eternal thought and plan of the 
world; but they denote it in different relations. 
The tvdoxla designates the central point of the 
Divine purpose, its anticipating love, the ideal per¬ 
ception and contemplation of the personal kingdom. 
Beside it there stands, on the one hand, the flovkn, 
God’s going to himself for counsel, the look of His 
fafteUtgeooe at the necessities of the free develop- 

• [This distinction presents no valid objection to th ' 
Intercession of the Holy Spirit. For it is one made in and 
through ns, as that of Christ is for us.—R.] 
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ment of the world; and, on the other band, there 
stands the nqo&tou;, as the establishment of His 
government over the beginning, the middle, and the 
ultimate object of His institution of love. The 
tvdoxia settles the children of salvation; the fiovlij 
perceives the conditions of salvation ; and the jvod- 
&to»$ determines the stages of salvation. But that 
this is not the decree of fate, but rather qualified 
and communicated according to the stages of the 
free spiritual kingdom, is plain from the very term 
used to describe Christians: that they are called 
according to the purpose—called, not compelled. 
Tholuck: “ The nqo is not the tem¬ 

poral before, as in nqoipvw, which Beza and Pareus 
hold, but as the prefix m nqmi&to&cu. Yet they 
are not merely nude, called according to a Divine 
decree, but according to one whose stages to the 
ultimate object of the idolaot are laid down.” But 
the idea of the appears here in a narrower 

sense as a definition of God’s children, characterized 
by penitence and faith, baptism and confession; the 
more general idea, on the contrary, appears in ver. 
28. 

8. All things and events must be subordinate 
and subservient to, and promotive of, the highest 
purposes of God—the realization of His kingdom of 
love, and therefore the salvation of His elect. Au¬ 
gustine : Deus est adeo bonus, quod nihil mali esse 
permitteret, nisi adeo reset potent, ut ex quolibet malo 
postil eticere aliquod bonum (Tholuck, p. 444). 

4. And we know (ver. 28). We know not what 
we should pray for as we ougnt; but God knows the 
meaning of the groaning of our spirit, and we know, 
too, that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. This knowledge is not merely a 
direct confidence of the spirit, but is based upon the 
most certain argument: a. In our love for (tod, His 
love for us appears; b, But God reigns omnipotent- 
ly, and disposes all things according to the counsel 
of His love; c. Consequently, all things must be¬ 
come providences of the loving God. 

6. We hold that the passage in vers. 29 and 80 
contains the whole Divine plan of salvation, from 
the first foundation to the ultimate object, and we 
have repeatedly treated it from this point of view 
(see my Positive Dogmatik, p. 966). We remark 
first of all, exegeticauy, that the passage in Eph. i. 
4-14 is an explanatory parallel to the present pas¬ 
sage. As the foreknowing here precedes the pre¬ 
destinating, so there the choosing (ver. 4) precedes 
the predestinating (ver. 6); from which it follows 
that both the foreknowing and the electing mean 
essentially the same thing—an act preceding the 
predestination. To xaXtiv or xkijou; in the present 
passage there corresponds in that passage l/aqino* 
otv, accepting, Ac., in ver. 6, which the Apostle re¬ 
sumes in ver. II, and specially elaborates. To the 
justifying here, there then corresponds there the 
following: M in whom we have redemption,” Ac., in 
ver. *J. But finally, the glorifying here iB reflected 
in the “ wherein he hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom,” Ac. But Paul also there refers all these 
individual parts to the “good pleasure wh)ch he 
hath purposed in himself” (in ver. 9). So that it 
plainly follows there that the “ predestinating ” re» 
iates specifically to the “ purpose,” while the M pur 
pose ” appears to be qualified by the fiouXy, “ oouxt 
eel,” as this latter is qualified by the “good pleas¬ 
ure.” But we learn, in reference to the first act, the 
| “ choosing ” in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that 
I election took place in Christ before the foundatioi 
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of the world (see John xvii.), just as we learn that 
the glorifying or guidance of believers to 44 glory " 
will be identical with being led “ to the praise of his 
glory/ 1 according to the idea that the beholding of 
the glory of God will constitute the glory of believ¬ 
ers. and that the former will be revealed in the lat¬ 
ter (1 John iih 2).—We may farther observe, that a 
real difference exists between election and foreordi¬ 
nation, or predestination, and that the n^oyynliGxHr 
cannot possibly mean foreknowledge, in God’s idea, 
of subjects already present (for whence would they 
have come into God's idea ?), but that it can only 
mean the loving and creative sight, in God’s intui¬ 
tive vision, of human personalities for a preliminary 
ideal existence. The doctrine of predestination of 
Augustine, of the Middle Ages, and of the Reform¬ 
ers, could not reach this idea of election intellectu¬ 
ally (Christian faith has always reached it in spirit), 
because the distinction between the idea of the in¬ 
dividual personality of man and the idea of the 
44 specimen of every kind" had not yet been defi¬ 
nitely attained. It is now clear that such a 44 fore¬ 
knowing ’’ of God in relation to all human individu¬ 
als must be accepted, because man is an individual 
thought of God; and that the same must hold good 
of “ electing," in so far as each individual is distinct 
in his solitary separation from all other individuals, 
and has a solitary call (see Rev. ii 171 But it fol¬ 
lows from this that the foreknowing or the “ elect,” 
when it has become manifest, must be accepted in 
the most emphatic sense, analogously to the fact 
that Abraham is, in God’s typical kingdom, the elect 
xa* Xo/tjv, and that Christ is the elect in God’s 
real kingdom in the absolute sense, so that all His 
followers are chosen together with Him as organic 
members, according to their organio relations (Kpk 
iA From both propositions it follows, farther, that 
election does not constitute an infinite opposition 
between such as are ordained to salvation and such 
as are ordained to condemnation, but an infinite 
difference of destinations for glory; which differ¬ 
ence, however, can be the basis of an actual oppo¬ 
sition (see Matt. xxv. 24), and therefore is also com¬ 
bined with this. As the foreknowing expresses the 
collective foundation, the godlike spiritual nature of 
the elect as the product and object of Divine love, 
there is comprised in the electing not only their 


election from the mass of the world, but also th« 
distinguishing feature of their /et^ur^ara and char 
acters. In addition to the earlier perversions of this 
doctrine of the eternal foundation of personal es 
sence—a doctrine of the highest importance to our 
times—we may add the recent assertion of Hof¬ 
mann ( Schriftbeweie , voL L p. 227), that the UXb 
yur&cu relates not merely to individuals, but to 
the entire body, and, accordingly, to individuals as 
members of the body. The Apostle says ofc four 
times, and rovrois three times. After the ideal de¬ 
terminations of personalities themselves, there can 
now follow the predestination of their fyo? in time 
and space, their whole lot (including the previously 
determined permission and oontrol of the tall). For 
the foundation of the world corresponds to the his 
tory of the world. But the fate of each individual 
is designed to mature him, under gratia preeveniene, 
for conversion, and when this object is reached, it is 
his turn; he is rtxayfiiro*; (Acts xiii. 48). From 
this it flow follows that the 44 calling," in a special 
sense, first makes its appearance with the theocrati- 
cal and evangelical revelation and its preaching of 
salvation. Those in whom the outward call of God 
has beoome an inward one, are 44 called " in the spe¬ 
cific sense; yet the typical 44 call" first beoomes 
perfectly real in the New Testament. As the life- 
sphere of election is the spiritual kingdom, and the 
life-sphere of foreordination is the history of the 
world,.so is the Church the life-sphere of the calL 
But if godly sorrow leadeth to salvation, and germi¬ 
nating faith to saving faith, the justifying will be 
realised. This beoomes decided by the Spirit of 
44 adoption," which spirit, however, now begins to 
operate also as nrtvfia doEq?, and in reciprocal 
action with it even the whole historical experience 
of God’s children becomes a SotdZuj&cu, a guidance 
to glory. On the modes of this guidance, which 
have been but little developed doctrinally, see my 
Positive Dogmatii, p. 1064. 

As far as the five divine saving acts are con¬ 
cerned, five human elements must correspond with 
them, according to the sphere of love and freedom. 
According to the christological idea, the Divine acts 
and human elements should come together in five 
points of union, somewhat as follows: 


Election. Ordination. 

Religious Foundation. Destiny. 
Determination to Pilgrimage, or 
salvation. striving. 


Call (as awakening 
and illumination). 
Conversion. 

Life of Prayer. 


Justification. 

Faith. 

Peace, Adoption. 


Glorification. 

Holiness. 

Godly life of Love. 


If we reduce the five elements to three: founda¬ 
tion, execution, end (aQXty TQonoq, riXaq), the two 
elements of execution —call and justification —de¬ 
note the incipient and decided new birth (from water 
and the Spirit). The doga denotes regeneration in 
the sense of completion (Matt. xix. 28). The sum 
of all the Divine operations taken together is grace ; 
the sum of all the human elements is the growing 
freedom of God’s children; and the sum of all 
points of union is eternal life. 

It is only from the standpoint of the call and of 
justification that man can look retrospectively at his 
ordination and election in the light of God’s love, 
and prospectively at his object, the Soi a. But i£ 
on the other hand, he would infer his own justifica¬ 
tion from his assumed election, this would bo a 
standpoint of self-deception, and he would make bis 


own justification out of the fragmentary work of 
holiness, and this would become self-torment or self- 
righteousness. The believing sinking into the image 
and righteousness of Christ, is a wilting Into the 
fouutain of eternal life, which then sinks thereby, as 
though unobserved, into the heart.* 

♦ (These Notes of Dr. Lange are very just, In their 
opposition to such a sundering of the acts of God In on 
salvation (here represented, as they neoeesarQy must be te 
our finite minds, as successive), as will make of elecsaoa 
and predestination something arbitrary on the part of God. 
The guard he sets about the doctrine of human personaUty 
is very necessary, especially for minds trained in the school 
of hyper-Calvinism. Still he has not solved the problem. 
The Apostle himself does not do it. He but presents, fin 
the security of believers , the objective ground of their ooa- 
fldenoe. Those rightly read, who read to learn for their 
comfort what God has done for them in eternity, fl-ne ife, 
to whom all time is present, whose eternity enters infts 
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B. The certainty of salvation in its historical 
jift and establishment in Christy in opposition to 
historical contradiction in persecutions (vers. 81-87). 

1. The thesis of the perfect historical securities 
of the salvation of Christians. Yer. 81 sajb: If 
God be for us, all the hindrances and restrictions to 
our Salvador are nullified as such. Nothing can 
harm us. Yer. 82: Since God did not spare His 
own Son for us, He has given us already every thing 
in principle, in order to give it to us in His own 
time in reality; all the aids for our salvation are 
given to us; every thing contributes to our good. 

2. The Apostle represents, in four distinct ele¬ 
ments, the complete security of our perfect salva¬ 
tion in Christ. His death removes our deserved 
condemnation. His resurrection raises us above the 
sense of condemnation into the confidence and spirit¬ 
ual life of adoption. His sitting at the right hand 
of God protects us against all condemning powers, 
and is the pledge of our acquittal at the judgment 
His intercession abolishes the last remains of con¬ 
demnation in our life, and secures us against relapse. 
On the dusensus between the Reformed and Luther¬ 
an theology in reference to Christ’s sitting at the 
right hand of God, see Tholuck, p. 458. Tholuck 
decides in favor of the view that the right hand of 
God is ubique, and the sitting at the right hand of 
God indicates the Saviour’s entrance into absolute 
freedom from all restraint. But if we will not re¬ 
gard the “ absolute freedom from all restraint ” in a 
purely negative sense, we are driven with this free¬ 
dom itself to the positiveneBs of an absolute situa¬ 
tion and standpoint in glory. On the views relating 
to. the intercession see Tholuck, p. 459. According 
to Tholuck, the intercessio must be strictly regarded 
only with reference to Heb. vii. 25 ; ix. 24; 1 John 
ii. 1: according to Meyer, it is vocalis et oralis . 
But it may be asked, Is it analytical, or synthetical ? 
The glorified Christ, in His eternal purpose of love, 
is himself as the personal and complete Word, the 
personified intercession He appears in the pres¬ 
ence of the Father for os (Heb. ix. 24). For state¬ 
ments relating to this subject, see Tholuck, p. 461. 

C. Conclusion, 

1. The Apostle has enumerated seven opposi¬ 
tions that can operate against us as temptations to 
relapse. There are seven, from the beginning of 
labor to rest. He here enumerates the forces which 
can oppose us in our fellowship of love with the 
Lord; these are ten in number. But this is the 
number of the finished course of the world. By 
height we might have in mind the vytofict, in the 
sense of 2 Cor. x. 5; and by depth , Rev. ii. 24. 
Yet both terms are essentially the same, and we pre¬ 
fer the explanation given in the Exeg. Notes. 

2. The assumption that different classes of angels 
are spoken of in this passage, has resulted in various 
changes of the text Also in Eph. i. 21, the Apos¬ 
tle has chosen expressions which comprise as well 
present powers of the world as future spiritual pow¬ 
ers. The same holds good in reference to Col. i. 16. 


tbaot. « ary lets, did these gracious acts, is beyond our oom- 
prehtfisioi. Why Be did them, is answered, so tar as it can 
be answered here, only by the responsive love of a be¬ 
liever’s heart. We need only hold &st to the fket; that it 
is a fact in general, the Apostle makes abundantly clear; 
that it is a nict in our case, can only be clear acoording to 
the measure of our consciousness of being in Christ “in 
wh-na he hath chosen us, before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy, and without blame before 
diim in love” (Eph. L 4). Comp. chap. ix. on the more 
lilficult obane* of this subiect—R.1 


Paul has given no ground for a definite hierarchy 
of angels; neither has Peter done so in 1 Peter iii. 
22. On Tholuck’s discussion concerning angelic 
classes, see pp. 461 ft 

8. There is a special need, in our day, of bring 
ing forward the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world in opposition to a groundless and illimitable 
atomistic one. But the vital way to bring about this 
view, is the experience and developed perception of 
the absolute operation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

4. Thus chap, viii advances from the certainty 
of freedom from condemnation, in ver. 1, to the oeiw 
tainty of eternal salvation, in ver. 89. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vers. 18-28. The groaning of the cret sue. 

1. What are we to understand by “creature” here! 

2. Why does it groan ? 8. For what does it groan ! 
(vers. 18-28.)—The magnitude of the future glory 
of God’s children. 1. It makes us forget all the 
sufferings of this present time; 2. It satisfies not 
only our expectation, but also the anxious expccta* 
tion of the whole creation (vers. 18-28).—Why are 
the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compared to the future glory t 1. Because our suf¬ 
ferings, however great, come to an end with this 
present time; 2. The glory, on the contrary, will 
continue forever (ver. 181—Comparison of the suf¬ 
ferings of this present time with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us: 1. The former bring pain, 
cares, and tears; 2. The latter brings eternal health, 
peace, and joy (ver. 18).—The revelation of God’s 
children is a revelation of their life ^concealed with 
Christ in God) of courageous faith, fervent love, and 
calm hope; Col. iii. 8 (ver. 19).—The creature in 
the service of corruption (ver. 211—The creature 
transformed to glory (ver. 21).—Believers in the 
possession of not only the first-fruits of the Spirit 
(faith, knowledge, love, patience, chastity, Ac.), but 
also in the possession of God’s full adoption, sinoe 
the body also will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption (ver. 28). 

Lcthxr : God will not only make the earth, but 
also heaven, more beautiful. This present time is 
His working garb; afterward He will put on an 
Easter coat and a Pentecostal robe (vers. 18-28). 

Stark* : Wonder and rejoice, ye cross-bearers, 
for your heavy and wearisome sufferings are only a 
drop compared with the boundless sea of joys, and 
as a grain of sand in the balance against hundreds 
of thousands of pounds (2 Cor. iv. 17). “ Non sunt 
condigncs passiones hujus saculi ad prceterilam cul 
pom , qua retnittitur ; ad preesentem consolationu 
gratiam, qua immittitur ; ad futuram gloriatn qua 
promiitiiur ; ” Bernh., De Convers. ad cleric , e. 81 
(ver. 18). The creature will not be utterly annihi¬ 
lated, but renewed, and placed in a more glorious 
state (ver. 21 ).—Heplnger : Woe to those who re¬ 
vile, torment, and abuse God’s creatures I (ver. 19.) 

Spknkr: What would not a soldier suffer, if he 
knew that he should become a General t But here 
is a glory succeeding suffering, beside which all the 
glory of the greatest emperors and kingB is only a 
shadow (ver. 18).—Roos: The sufferings of this 
present time are infinitely small compared with this 
infinite weight of glory (ver. 18).—The glory is con¬ 
trasted with the corruption, and freedom with bond¬ 
age. That which is glorious will lust eternally; and 
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that which is free may indeed be used and enjoyed 
by others, but is not in a state of bondage or slavery 
(vers. 20, 21).—What is spiritual, will become com¬ 
pletely spiritual, and, consequently, will be revealed 
In great glory. Paul calls this state of glory the 
state of adoption, because God’s children will then 
complete!/ show their honor in themselves, fully 
enjoy their Father’s love—in a word, will be heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ (vers. 22, 23). 

Geblach : As the mother in travail delivers the 
tiring child, as it were, from death, so does nature, 
groaning under the power of death, struggle to bring 
forth from itself a new and incorruptible creation. 
44 Not you alone, but what is much lower than you 
are, and without reason and conscience, shall share 
with you your blessings. The creation will be free 
from the bondage of corruption ; that is, it will no 
more be corruptible, but will keep pace with the 
glorification of your body. For as it became cor¬ 
ruptible when you did, so will it again follow you 
when you become immortal. As a nurse who fos¬ 
tered a king’s son will herself enjoy his possessions 
as soon as he attains his father’s throne, so will it be 
with creation. Do you see how man everywhere 
goes Ahead, and every thing happens for his sake ? 
Do you see how the Apostle comforts the struggling 
one, and points him to the unutterable love of God ? 
But he does not merely comfort; he also shows the 
certainty of what he says. For if the creature which 
was created for your sake has hope, bow much more 
do you have hope for whose sake the creature shall 
eqjoy all these blereings! Thus, when the son ap¬ 
pears in his glory, shall men clothe their servants in 
more glorious robes to the honor of the son; ” 
Chrysostom (vers. 18-23). 

Lisco: The magnitude and universality of the 
foture perfection (vers. 18-23).—All the sufferings 
of this present time, both physical and spiritual, 
which we must endure on the way to our future 
glorification , bear no comparison to this perfection. 
The proof of this is, that the creature, the whole 
creation, both irrational creation and every thing 
which is still outside of fellowship with Christ, is 
anxiously waiting for the revelation of the still con¬ 
cealed glory of God’s children, the truly new-born ; 
in which glorification the whole creation will partici¬ 
pate, for it is universal and great. The ground of 
this anxious expectation of the whole creation is 
partially owing to the subjection of the latter to 
vanity, and in part to the hope that it shall be deliv¬ 
ered from that state which is subject to vanity, and 
•hall participate in the glorious freedom of God’s 
children (vers. 18-21). 

Heitbnbr : 44 Temporal sufferings are a differen¬ 
tial of the future glory which shall be revealed; 
that is, they are so infinitely small that they have no 
value compared with the future glory” (Silbkr- 
BCHLag, Dreieinigkeit, voL iv. p. 188).—The suffer¬ 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com¬ 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us : 
1. In respect to duration; 2. Quantity; and 3. 
Quality.—The sufferings are a mote, the glory is a 
hundred-weight; the former are but a drop, the lat¬ 
ter a sea (ver. 18).—Paul designs to show: 1. The 
eertainty of this foture in opposition to doubters, as 
In 2 Peter iii. 4, who say that all things continue as 
they were; he answers, by saying: No; nature does 
not remain unchangeable; nature itself has a ten¬ 
dency to transformation and completion; 2. The 
magnitude of salvation, for it is the object and limit 
•f the whole creation : it must therefore be exceed¬ 


ingly abundant. — Revelation of the children of 
God. What will then be revealed ? 1. The inmost 
and deepest nature of their hearts; 2. The distin 
guished grace of God toward them, which is the glo> 
rious destination to which God elevates them. To 
whom will the revelation be made ? To themselves, 
to the angels, to the believing children of God, to 
the world, and to all devils (ver. 19).—The vanity 
to which the creature is subject is manifested sp» 
cifically as follows: 1. The creation has lost its 
original charm, its beauty, its durableness, and its 
uniformity; 2. It has become corrupted by much 
that is injurious or useless; 3. It is now given over 
to abuse (vers. 20, 21).—How is the self-anxiety of 
nature to be regarded? We must suppose nature 
to have a consciousness, a feeling, and that it would 
say: 44 What must I suffer ! how must I be abused ! n 
Supposing particular objects to speak, the sun would 
say : 44 How must I shine upon the wicked works of 
men! how am I compelled to see every thing! ” 
The earth : 44 What must I bear I what blood must I 
absorb ! ” The gardens and fields: 44 How are we 
wasted in excess! ” Gold and silver: 44 How are we 
perverted into idols 1 ” Beasts: 44 How are we tor¬ 
mented and abused 1” If the Almighty were to 
open the mouths of many beasts of burden, how 
would the irrational brutes complain against rational 
man ! (ver. 22.)—The Christian is Vhomme de dens 
(St. Martin), a man of longings. 

Besser : The martyrdom of the creature is two¬ 
fold, and its coronation will also be twofold: 1. It 
suffers death, under whose pains the elephant groans 
and the worm writhes; 2. It suffers violence and 
injustice from the ungrateful and malicious; and it 
suffers involuntarily, for it is subject to these through 
God’s authority (ver. 19). The glory of God’s chil¬ 
dren is freedom—freedom from sin and death—free¬ 
dom from the tyranny of the devil and the world 
(ver. 21).—The Apostle says: We are waiting for 
the adoption. It is the myBtery of Christianity, that 
we wait for what we already have, or that we are 
and at the same time are not what we shall be. We 
are righteous and sinful; we are holy and impure; 
we are kings and slaves; we are free and bond; we 
are living and dead; we are saved and condemned; 
—we are all the former, apart from ourselves, in 
Christ; we are all of the latter in ourselves, apart 
from Christ (ver. 23). 

Vers. 24-28. The salvation of Christians in the 
present life is a salvation: 1. In hope; 2. In pa¬ 
tience ; 8. In prayer (vers. 24-28).—The one Chris¬ 
tian hope in distinction from the many worldly hopes. 
1. It has a good ground—Christ, on whom we can 
build; 2. A certain object—eternal salvation (ver. 
24).—What a man seeth he cannot hope for; if we 
therefore hope, the object of our hope must be in¬ 
visible (vers. 24, 25).—Christian patience: 1. In 
what does it consist? 2. In whom is it found? 
(ver. 25).—Intercession for us by the Spirit of God. 
1. How does it take place ? 2. With what results ? 
(vers. 26, 27).—It is only when we perceive our in- 
firmities that God’s Spirit intercedes for us with un- 
utterable groans (ver. 26).—A glance at the inmost 
life of prayer of God's saints. We here perceive. 
1. Our great weakness; 2. The comforting inter¬ 
cession by the Spirit of God; 8. God’s friendly 
hearkening to our prayer (vers. 26-28).—Praise God 
for His compassion shown in the Spirit’s helping u« 
in our infirmities (ver. 26).—The unutterable groan- 
ings of the Spirit (ver. 26).—God knoweth the heart 
(ver 27).—Are we also saints? Does God's Spoil 
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also intercede for us? Oan we also hope that our 
prayer will be answered? (vers. 26, 27).—Under 
what circumstanoee do we, too, know that all things 
work together for our good? L When we love 
God; 2. When we are conscious of our call (ver. 
'281—The Christian Tiew of human destiny (ver. 28). 
—How many men are still very far from knowing 
that all things must work together for good to them 
that lore God 1 1. Proof that such Is the case; 
2. Statement of the grounds of this phenomenon. 

Starke : Impatience in distress arises from want 
•of hope'; 2 Kings vi. 29, 81 (ver. 25).— Spenir : 
We do not know what would always be useful to us, 
and, if left completely to our own choice, would 
often pray for things which might be injurious, rath¬ 
er than useful. We also do not understand how 
prayer should be best formed, and in such a way as 
most likely to be heard, espedally in seasons when 
necessity is great, and the heart is perplexed; but 
the Spirit intercedes for us in the best way, with un¬ 
utterable groanings (ver. 26).—We, in whom there 
are such groans, often do not ourselves understand 
what we pray for, for the anxiety of the heart is so 
great that it can express nothing more than a sor¬ 
rowful but confident desire for the grace of God; 
but the remaining prayer is shaped by the Holy 
Spirit, and brought before God’s throne (ver. 27).— 
Rocs: Here (ver. 27) the Holy Spirit intercedes for 
us as a wise father intercedes for his child, who does 
not know how to address a (peat nobleman as he 
should, when he puts into ms mouth refined lan¬ 
guage and a fitting compliment. 

Bengel: In this purpose of God lie concealed 
the very first roots of the justification and glorifica¬ 
tion of believers (ver. 28). 

Gerlach : The personality of man is no passing 
show, and does not pass away into universal life; 
but it only lives truly a life of the spirit when the 
personal Spirit of God is the soul of its life—when 
God is in it—when the Spirit of the eternal fellow¬ 
ship of the Father and of the Son, of God and of 
His creation, is in it (ver. 26^. By this means the 
prayer of the believing Christian first receives a 
strong and sure ground that the Spirit prays out of 
him ; and by this means it becomes clear how such 
great petitions as the first three of the Lord’s Prayer 
are placed by the Lord in the mouth of the weakest 
believer (ver. 27).—It is God who worketh all in all 
for our salvation (Phil. ii. 18); therefore all things, 
His creatures who live, move, and have their being 
m Him, cooperate for the same end; not with Him, 
or beyond Him, but in Him and through Him. Even 
all the evil that takes place on the earth co6perates 
for good; for the will of the creature, which tears 
itself asuuder from its Creator, is evil, and the evil 
continues to exist in this will; but the evil that re¬ 
sults as the work of this will is, in so far as it inter¬ 
feres with God’s order of the world, God’s own work, 
Is overruled by Him for good. If a child or friend 
of ours is struck by lightning, or killed by a mur¬ 
derer, it is God’s work in both cases, so for as the 
matter concerns us; even God’s own retributive 
judgments, which requite the evil deed with evil, 
become a blessing to him who learns to love Him 
under the blows of His rod, so that then His penal 
justice is no more revealed therein, but purifying 
fove and grace (ver. 28). 

Li8co: Patience waits; it is established on hope , 
which is the direction of the spirit toward a ftiture 
good. Hope is established on faith, which is the 
grasping of th« promise that holds out the blessing; 


this promise, which is contained in God’s word, if 
the ground of faith; God’s word is therefore the 
ground of all (ver. 25). 

Heubner : Hope is advanced faith (ver. 24).~» 
To hope, and to act in hope, are the strength of ths 
soul (ver. 25).—The heart of the Christian is • 
sanctuary, a dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit (ver 
26).—Divine omniscience has a very comforting side 
God knows the inmost faithfulness of the Christian 1 ! 
heart. The true Christian desires to be searched, 
and to have his heart seen ; the false Christian fears 
this (ver. 27).—“ Deus nihil malt einit accidere, ex 
quo non aliquid boni posed et veld elicere ; ” Au¬ 
gustine (ver. 28). 

Vers. 29-89. Summary of the Christian ordet 
of salvation. 1. Election; 2. Ordination; 8. Call; 
4. Justification; 5. Glorification (vers. 29, 80).— 
The Only-begotten of the Father is at the same time 
the first-born among many brethren (ver. 29).—Let 
us never forget that we should be brethren of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (ver. 29).—The call, justification, 
and glorification correspond to the threefold office 
of Christ (vers. 29, 80).—Why do we, as Christians, 
not need to fear ? 1. Because God, who delivered 
His only Son for us, and with Him will also freely 
give us all things, is for us; 2. Because Christ is 
here, who has finished His work for us; 8. Because 
we ourselves, for the sake of Him who hath loved us, 
are able to endure every danger, and to allow noth¬ 
ing to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (vers. 81-89).—If God be for 
us, who can be against us? Or, God’s protection 
bids defiance to our enemies (in times of war) (ver. 

81) .—If God be for us, who can be against us? 
1. Ask whether God is for us; 2. Look at the ene¬ 
mies (ver. 31).—The gracious gift of God’s Son (ver. 

82) .—Four believing and joyous questions of the 
Apostle, with the same number of answers evincing 
certainty of triumph (vers. 81-39). 

Starke : The precious chain of the blessings of 
salvation, which far excels all golden chains and 
jewels (1 John iii. 1, 2) (ver. 30).—Even the small¬ 
est child of God can defy the whole world; there¬ 
fore, what a great privilege all the children of God 
have ! 0 man, be converted, and this day become a 
child of God 1 (ver. 81.)—Though the whole world 
condemn you, and cry out against you: “ Crucify 
him I crucify him 1 away with him I ” smile at it; 
for if God justifies you, nothing can condemn you 
(ver. 88).—“ Hoc habet proprium ecclesia : dum per - 
secuttonem patitur, floret; dum opprimitur , crescd ; 
dum contemnitur , profied; dum Iceditwr , vined; 
dum arguitur, intelligU; tune slat, cum superari 
videtur ; ” Hilarius, i. 8, De Trind. (ver. 87).— 
Strong heroic faith, which will allow noising to sep¬ 
arate from the love of God in Christ. Oh, Almighty 
God, arm us with the same sense, in order that we 
may remain true to death ! 2 Tim. iv. 8 (ver. 39).— 
Lange: What will it help you, poor man, if you 
have many great, rich, and mighty men in the world, 
and even a partial judge at the judgment? If God 
and your own conscience be against you, how soon 
will foe table be turned against you ? Job ix. 4 (vee, 
81).—081ANDER: Even though Satan should make a 
row against our sins before God’s judgment-seat, h« 
will not be able to accomplish any thing, but will be 
compelled to pack off to hellish fire with his charge 
(ver. 88). 

Spenerj It is foe order of Divine benefioenoi 
that foreknowledge and foreordination take place bs 
eternity, but the call, justification, and glorification 
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oocur in time (ver. 30).—He who has not hesitated 
to give the greatest blessing, will also not be sparing 
' of smaller ones (ver. 32). 

Roos: Many would be against us, but they are 
nothing against God (ver. 32).—Paul had previously 
spoken (vers. 32-34) of judicial charges, but now he 
•peaks of hostile powers that would violently snatch 
us away, and separate us from the love of Christ, 
which be afterward calls the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (vers. 85-39). 

Gerlach : The Apostle has now, in spirit, reached 
the top of the mount of glorification, and looks back 
once more at the transitory hindrances, and the vic¬ 
tory of believers, in the midst of their unfinished 
conflicts. That which here disturbs the peace of 
believers, and threatens to deprive them of their 
comfort, is of a twofold character: it is inward and 
outward. Inwardly it is sin, outward! ■ it is tribula¬ 
tion ; in part it is the necessity of life in general, 
and in part it is the temptations specially appointed 
for the Christian (vers. 81-89). 

Li sco: The blessed certainty of the grace of 
their God strengthens believers to conquor all temp¬ 
tations and embarrassments (vers. 31-84). — As 
Abraham's love of God strengthened him for the 
greatest and sorest sacrifice, so is the greatest ex¬ 
pression of God's love for us the gift of His Son ; it 
is an act of love which infinitely exceeds all else 
that God has done for us as Creator, Preserver, and 
Ruler (ver. 82).—With the strongly established con¬ 
viction of God's grace toward us Christians, tem¬ 
poral sufferings, still less than those temptations 
(vers. 88, 34), cannot lead us astray in our certainty 
of sal radon and glorification (vers. 35-89). 

Heubner : Christ is the true and real Ideal of 
human virtue,' to whom we should be conformed, 
and to whom we are appointed as Christians to be 
conformed. The higher we think of Christ, the 
higher must we think of ourselves {ver. 29).—The 
Christian is a brother of Jesus Christ (ver. 29).— 
“Faith,” says Luther, “puts such courage into a 
man, that he can say, 4 Though all devils should 
pounce upon me, and all kings, emperors, heaven, 
and earth, were against me, I nevertheless know that 
I shall be sustained.' He who has faith is in the 
Lord, and although he dies immediately, he must 
live again” (ver. 81).—Compare also Paul Ger¬ 
hard's excellent hymn, 44 If God be for me, I tread 
on all against me” (ver. 81).—The power of the 
Christian reaches further than his trials; his strength 
will never be wholly exhausted. And this strength 
is called love through Him who hath loved us; He, 
whose love raises us above all sufferings, strengthens 
us (1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 John iv. 4; 
v. 4). 

Bksser: The triumph of faith (vers. 31-39). 

The Pericope for the 4th Sunday after Trinity , 

vo % 18—28. 

Heubner: How the Christian regards the evils 
‘ and imperfections of thiB world—the future rejuve¬ 
nation of the earth.—The history of the earth. 
1. What was the earth ? A scene of God’s glory. 
3. What has it become ? A scene of sin and death. 
8. What shall it become ? Renewed, glorified, and 
a part of heaven. 4. Who will live on it ? Matt, 
v. 5.—The comfort which the gospel gives the suf¬ 
fering Christian.— Appuhn : The connection of the 
sreatlon with man : 1. The creature lias fallen with 
man; 1 It serves him against its will; 3. It bears 
bis image in itself: as men contend and fight to¬ 
gether, so is it among the lower orders of creation ; 


4. It anxiously expects deliverance with man.— 
Genzken : The token of futuie glory: 1. The anx- 
ious expectation of the creature; 2. The expect* 
tion of believers.— Kapff : The deliverance of th« 
groaning creature: 1. In nature; 2. In humanity 
in general; 8. In believers.—R ankk: The hope 
which Christians have of their future glory: L 
What is implied in this hope; 2. Its connection 
with the life of the Christian; 8. Its blessings. 

The New Rhenish Pericopes : 1. Vers. 24-80, 
for New - Year's Day. Deiceest : The great privi¬ 
lege of God’s children, to be able constantly to hope 
for the best. • 1. It is only God's children who know 
what is best; 2. It is only they who hope for it is 
a proper way; 8. Their hope rests upon the strong- 
est grounds. 

2. Vers. 81-89,/or the ISth Sunday after Trin¬ 
ity. Deichert: The blessedness of God's child, 
who lies in His bosom in foil faith of eternal love. 
1. Such a child of God has every thing which can 
truly benefit him ; 2. He is no more afraid that any 
thing can harm him; 8. He continues unseparated 
from eternal love. 

On chap. vifi. 28. Schlkixrmachkr : On im¬ 
proving occasions of public calamity. 1. They ap¬ 
peal to us to know ourselves; 2. They greatly bene¬ 
fit us by making us better acquainted with God him¬ 
self. (Delivered in Halle soon after the French 
occupation.) 

Lange : Christians, as God’s children, are heirs 
of future glory. 1. The right of inheritance estab¬ 
lished on the New Testament; 2. Anxious waiting 
for the decision; 8. Its eternal institution ; 4. The 
opponents of the right of inheritance; 5. Its assur¬ 
ance ; 6. The infinite value of the inheritance.— 
The anxious expectation of the creature, as contrast¬ 
ed with man without this expectation in our day, is 
the same picture on a large scale which Balaam's ass 
presents on a small one. The Spirit in nature in 
opposition to the worldly-mindedneas of skeptical 
natural philosophy.—Unspirituality in the garb of 
pretended natural philosophy, judged by its declara¬ 
tions : 1. Nature was not called into being by the 
Spirit of the Lord; 2. It does not testify to the do¬ 
minion of the Spirit; 8. It does not strive for the 
revelation of the glory of the Spirit.—The true 
meaning of the groans: 1. Of the creature; 2. Of 
believers; 8. Of the Divine Spirit in their new life. 
—How does the case stand in reference to the battle 
of your life ? 1. If God is not for you, every thing 

is against you, though every thing seems to be for 
you. 2. If God be for you, nothing is against you, 
though every thing seems to be against you. Noth¬ 
ing can harm us, for nothing can separate us.—Our 
fortress of rock: God’s love in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[Burkitt : How will God's adopted children be 
made manifest? 1. In their persons; 2. In their 
actions; 3. In their condition.—The Holy Spirit in¬ 
tercedes for us: 1. By assisting os in duty; 2. By 
quickening our affections; 8. By enlarging our de¬ 
sires ; 4. By setting us to groaning after the Lord. 
—Groaning denotes the strength and ardency of 
desire, which, through its fervency, puts the soul til 
pain and to a holy impatience till it is heard. If wtf 
want words, let us not want groans; Lord, let Thy 
Spirit help us to groan out a prayer when we want 
ability to utter it; for silent groans, proceeding from 
Thy Spirit, shall be heard in Thine ears when tbs 
loudest cries shall not be heard without it. 

[Henry * Though the seal be the principal pari 
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af mao, yet the Lord has declared himself for the 
body also, and has provided for it a great deal of 
honor and happiness. The future adoption of God’s 
children is: 1. The adoption manifested before the 
world, angels, and men. Their honor is now cloud¬ 
ed, but God will then publicly own all His children. 
The deed of adoption is now written, signed, and 
sealed; then it will be recognized, proclaimed, and 
published. 2. It is the adoption perfected and com¬ 
pleted. The children of God have bodies as well as 
souls, and the adoption is not perfect until those 
bodies are brought into the glorious liberty promised 
the children of God.—Difference between faith and 
hope: 1. Faith has regard to the promise; hope, 
the thing promised. 2. Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen; hope is the expectation of them. 
3. Faith is the mother; hope is the daughter.— 
Scott : All that we owe to the flesh is a holy re¬ 
venge for the injuries already done, and the hin¬ 
drances continually given us; and instead of ren¬ 
dering our state doubtful, by living after it in any 
degree, we should, by the Spirit, continually endeav. 
or more and more to mortify it, aud repress all its 
actions.—Sin has filled the world with suffering, yea, 
with unspeakable disorder and misery; all creatures 
seem to proclaim man’s fatal apostasy, and to recom¬ 
mend the inestimably precious salvation of Christ. 
But the gospel opens a brighter prospect; a glorious 
crisis Approaches, of which all things seem in anx¬ 
ious expectation.— Clarke: Fluency in prayer is 
not essential to praying; a man may pray most pow¬ 
erfully in the estimation of God, who is not able to 
utter even one word. The unutterable groan is big 
with meaning, and God understands it, because it 
contains the language of His own Spirit Some de¬ 
sires are too mighty to be expressed; there is no 
language expressive enough to give them proper 
form and distinct vocal sound. Such desires show 
that they came from God; and as they came from 
Him, so they express wbat God is disposed to do, 
and what He has purposed to do (ver. 27). 

[Hodge: Observe, 1. As there is a dreadful 
pressure of sin and misery on the whole creation, 
we should not regard the world as our home ; 2. It 
is a characteristic of genuine piety to have exalted 
conceptions of future blessedness, and earnest long¬ 
ings after it; 3. The reason why all things work to¬ 
gether for the good of God’s children is, that all 
things are under Hia control; 4. The plan of re¬ 
demption, while it leaves no room for despondency, 
affoids no pretence for assumption; 5. As there is 
a beautiful harmony and necessary connection be¬ 
tween the several doctrines of grace, so must there 
be a like harmony in the character of the Christian. 
—The gospel is: 1. Wonderful; 2. Glorious; 3. 
8ecure.— Barnes : Reasons why we are continued 
here in this state of vanity: 1. Christians are sub¬ 
jected to this state to do good to others; 2. Their 
remaining here shows the power of the gospel in 
overcoming sin, and in thus fhrnishing living evi¬ 
dence to the world of the power and excellence of 
that gospel; 8. It furnishes occasion for interesting 
exhibitions of character, and for increasing and pro¬ 
gressive excellence; 4 . It is a proper training for 
Maven.—Reasons why Christians do not know what 
to pray for: 1. They do not know what would be 
na&y best for them; 2. They do not know what 
God might be willing to grant them ; 8. They are, 
to a great extent, ignorant of the character of God, 
the reason of His dealings, the principles of His 
government, and their own actual wants; 4. They 


arc often in real and deep perplexity; and, if lef 
alone, would neither be able to bear their own triala 
nor know what to ask at the band of God.—J. F H.J 

[Homileticai. Literature on the Whole Ci_ap* 
ter.—T he bomiletical literature on this chapter is 
very voluminous; we select the following, as beira 
most important—B ishop Cowpkr, Heaven Opened, 
Ac., Work*, 11 (1619); E. Philips, Certaine Godly 
Sermon*, 248; Edw. Elton, Triumph of a True 
Christian Described (Three Excellent and Pious 
Treatise*, 1658); H. Binning, The Sinner's Sanctu¬ 
ary, Ac.; being Forty-eight Sermons on the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, Works, 1, 257; T. Jacomb, 
Sermons Preached on the Whole 8 th Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans (only the sermons on the first 
four verses have been published, 1672); T. Horton, 
Forty-six Sermons upon the Whole 8th Chaptei' of 
the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans 
(1674); T. Manton, Forty-seven Sermons, Works, 
2; J. Mestbezat, Sermons sur la 8e chap. de PEpitre 
aux Remains (1702); T. Bryson, A Comprehensive 
View of the Real Christian's Character, Privileges, 
and Obligations (1794); A. Short, The Witness of 
the Spirit with our spirit, Illustrated from the 8th 
Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
(Bampton Lectures, 1846); 0. Winslow, No Con 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as unfolded in the 8th 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans (new ed., 1867). 
—Homiletical Literature on the Carnal Hind 
and Man’s Enmity to God.—C. Simeon, Works , 15, 
195; Bishop Stillingflbet, Serm ., 8, 294; B. 
Ibbot, Disc., 1, 865; J. Evans, Disc., 1, 93; J. 
Drysdale, Serm., 1, 218; R. Graves, Works, 4, 
159 ; The Carnal and the Spiritual, Village Preach¬ 
er, 1, 181; C. Simeon, Works, 15, 199; G. T. Noel, 
Serm., 2, 452; S. Charnock, Works, 9, 176; Arch, 
bishop Leighton, Serm., Works, 8, 196 ; J. Jamie- 
son, Serm. (4) on the Heart, 2, 268, 881, 439, 465 ; 
G. Burder, Village Serm., 6; J. Venn, Serm., 8, 
56 ; T. Dwight, Theology, 4, 441; C. Scholl, Serm., 
168; E, Cooper, Pract. Serm „ 5, 17; T. Chal¬ 
mers, Works, 9, 66; H. Caulfield, Irish Pulpit, 
2, 268; J. Cooper, Serm., 28; C. Simeon, Works, 
15, 202 ; E. Blencowe, Plain Sermons, 2, 862; J. 
Fknn, Serm., 52. 

[Homiletical Literature on Lipe after the 
Spirit (vers. 18, 14), and on the Spirit of Bond¬ 
age and Adoption. — S. Clarke, Serm., 8, 28 ; 
Bishop Hall, Serm., Works, 6, 627; T. Jacomb, 
Homing Exerc., 8, 585 ; R. South, Serm., 5, 298, 
826 ; T. Wilson, Serm., 1, 389 ; L. Attbrbury, S 
Clapham , Serm., selected, 2, 173; M. Hole, On ilu 
Church Cal ., 1, 65; N. Carter, Serm., 156; ,1 
Pearse, Serm., 219 ; D. Waterland, Serm., Works 
9, 325 ; R. Robinson, Village Serm., 267 ; T. Bel’ 
shdm, Disc., 1, 72 ; T. Biddulph, Plain Seim., 8, 
168 ; H. Draper, On the Collects, 2, 275 ; C. Sime¬ 
on, Works, 16, 270 ; Bishop Hkbkr, Parish Serm , 

I, 448 ; S. F. Surtees, Serm. ; T. Knowles, Disc., 
8, 267; A. W. Hare, Serm., 1, 77; W. G. G. 
Cookesley, Serm., 2, 254 ; C. Neat, Disc., 228 ; A. 
B. Evans, Serm., 230; H. E. Manning, Serm 4, 
27; A. Watson, Serm. (1843), 184; N. Meshes, 
Serm., 829 ; Bishop Wilberforck, Sern., 89 ; W. 
Howorth, Serm., 32; Bishop J. Jackson, Witness 
of the Spirit , 145 ; L Williams, Serm., 2, 145; CL 

J. Vaughan, Serm. (1847), 77; C. Bullen, Serm n 
48 ; H. Alford, Serm., 8, 809; J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Serm., 56 ; W. Gresley, Parochial Serm., 865 ; C 
E. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 1, 222; Bishoy 
W. Nicholson, On the Ap m ties' Creed, 99; J. Cam 
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MOV, Opera, 586; J. Wallis, Serm ., 158; E. 
Bki8TON, 875; J. Ryans, Disc., 1, 850; J. 

Wesley, Serm., Works, 5, 98; B. Beddome, Short 
Due., 8, 151; S. E. Pierce, Essay, Ac., 149; C. 
8imeon. Works , 15, 276; J. H. Stewart, Serm., 
189; G. T. Noel, Serm., 2, 471; W. Muir, On the 
Holy Spirit , 144; T. Ainger, Parochial Serm., 
184 , C. Neat, Disc., 289. 

[Homiletioal Literature on the Witness or 
ra Spirit.— J. Donne, Works, 2, 42; L Watts, 
Beang. Disc., Works, 2, 292, 802; P. Doddridge, 
Serm., 2, 878; 8, 1; Archbishop J. Sharp, Works, 
6,1; W. Stephens, Serm., 1, 287; Bishop Sher¬ 
lock, Disc., Works, 1, 158; Archbishop Sicker, 
Serm., 7, 221; T. Randolph, The Witness of the 
Spirit (1768); A View, Ac., 2, 228; J. Wesley, 
Serm., Works, 5, 111; J. Dickinson, Sermons and 
Tracts; W. Hey, Trace, 487; 0. Simeon, Works, 
15, 288 ; W. L. Bowles, Paulus, Ac., 108; Bishop 
Philpotto, Orig. Fam. Serm., 2, 287; E. Cooper, 
Pract. Serm « 7, 880 ; 0. W. Le Bas, Serm., 8, 89 ; 
S. Clarke, Serm., 2, 78 ; Forty Sermons, 205; J. 


Penn, Serm., 2,125. —Homiletic a l Literature oi 
the Groaning and Trayail or Creation.—N 
Homes,. Insurrection Revealed, Raised oboes Doubts 
C. E. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 2, 84; J. R 
Gurnet, Serm., 178; J. H. B. Mountain, Atr, 
95 ; A. Legkr, Nouveaux Serm., 2, 168; H. Grow, 
Posth. Works, 2, 109; J. Wesley, Serm., Works, 
6, 241 : R. Balmer, Led., 2, 507; H. Stowkll, 
Serm. (1845); J. Gumming, Voices of the Night 
181; J. C. Dannrawerus, CriL Sac. 77ieo~% 508 
E. W. Goulburn, Bampton Zed., 269; A. Iorneck 
Serm . (1677); A. Townbon, Disc., 224; F. H. 
Hutton, Serm., 806; W. Vickers, Serm, 288 ; J. 
Slade, Plain Serm~ 7, 76; H. Hughes, Berm., 
107; W. Cadman, Bloomsbury Led ., 10, 81; W. 
Fenner, Works, 1, 295 ; T. Boston, Works, 9, 268, 
286; W. Cruder, Serm ; J. Martin, Remains, 
J. Garbett, Serm., 2,187 ; Bishop Wilberporce, 
>erm. on See. Occ., 1; W. Richardson, Serm, 2, 
146; T. Arnold, Serm, 1, 189; C. Marriott, 
Serm., 1, 179; R. Montgomery, God and Mem, 
811; E. B. Puset, Serm, 2, 804.—J. F. B."* 


THIRD DIVISION. 

flIN AND GRACE IN THEIR THIRD ANTITHESIS (IN THEIR THIRD POTENCY): HARDEN- 
ING, AND THE ECONOMIC JUDGMENT OF HARDENING (THE HISTORICAL CURSE OF 
SIN), AND THE CHANGE OF JUDGMENT TO DELIVERANCE BY THE EXERCISE OF 
DIVINE COMPASSION ON THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIN TO THE EXECUTION OF JUDGMENT, AND OF THE RE VELA- 
TION OF SALVATION TO THE EXHIBITION OF COMPASSION. THE INWARD CON¬ 
JUNCTION OF GOD’S JUDICIAL AND SAVING ACTS, AND THE EFFECTING OF THE 
SECOND BY THE FORMER. 


Chapters EH-XL 

First Seoyiov. —The dark problem of God's judgment on Israel, and its solution . 


Chap. IX. 1-88. 


1 I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in 

2 the Holy Ghost, That I have great heaviness [grief] and continual sorrow in 
8 my heart. For I could wish 1 that [I] myself * were accursed from Christ for 
4 my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh : Who are Israelites; to whom 

pertaineth [whose is] the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,* and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God [of the sanctucery], and the promises; 
6 Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning [as to] the flesh Christ came 
[is Christ], who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen/ 

B. 

4 Not as though [it u not howera so, that] * the word of God hath taken none 
effect [come to nought]. For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel (Tor 
i not all who are of Israel, are Israel] :* Neither, because they are the seed of 
6 Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called.* That is. 
They which are the children of the flesh, these are not the ohildren of God 
[Not those who are the children of the flesh, are children of God]: but the 
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9 ohildren of the promise are counted for the seed [reckoned as seed]. For this 
is the word of promise [this word was of promise], At this time [season] a will 

10 I come, and Sarah shall have a son. And not only this / * but when Rebecca 

11 also had conceived by one, even bv [omit even by] our father Isaac, (For the 
children being not yet born, neither having [Without their 1# having as yet been 
bom, or] done any [any thing] good or evil, that the purpose of God according 

12 to election might stand, not of works, but of him that [whoj calleth;) It waa 

13 said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 1 * As it is written, 

Jacob have [omu have] I loved, 

But Esau have [<>»»< have] I hated. 1 * 

14 What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteousness with God ? God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will [omit will] have mercy, 

16 and I will have compassion on whom I will [omit will] have compassion. 14 So 
then it is not of him that [who] willeth, nor of him that [who] runneth, but of 

17 God that [who] sheweth mercy. 14 For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same [very] purpose have I raised [did I raise] thee up, 14 that I might 
shew my power in thee [in thee my power], 1 * and that my name might be de- 

18 clared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy [Therefore on whom he will he hath mercy], and whom he will he 
hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why [then] 14 doth he yet find fault ? For 

20 who hath resisted [resisteth] his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed [or, moulded, nXatjfia] say to him 

21 that formed it, Why hast thou made [didst thou make] me thus ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to mate one vessel unto honour 

22 and another unto dishonour ? What [But what] if God, [although] 14 willing 
to shew his wrath, and to make his power known [make known his power], en¬ 
dured with much long-suffering the [omit the] vessels of wrath fitted to [for] 

23 destruction: And [Also, <. he endured for this purpose alio] *® that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the [omit the] vessels of mercy, which he had 

24 afore prepared unto [before prepared for] glory, Even us, whom he hath called 
[As SUCh, «. «., vessels of mercy, he also, besides preparing, Called Us] not of [from among] 
the Jews only, but also of [from among] the Gentiles ? 

25 As he saith also in Osee [Hosea],* 1 

I will call them my people, which [who] were not my people; 

And her beloved, which [who] was not beloved. [;] 

26 And it shall come to pass,** that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called the children [called sons] of 

27 the living God. Esaias also [And Isaiah] also crieth concerning Israel, 

Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 

A [The] remnant ** shall be saved : 

28 For 44 he will finish the work [is finishing the word], 44 and cut [cutting] 

it short in righteousness : 

Because a short work [word] 46 will the Lord make upon the earth. 

29 And as Esaias said before [Ana, as Isaiah hath said], 

Except 4T the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 

We had been [become] as Sodoma [Sodom], 

And been made like unto Gomorrah. 

80 What shall we sav then ? That the Gentiles, which followed not [who wei* 
not following] after righteousness, have [omit have] attained to righteousness, 

81 even the righteousness which is of faith. But Israel, which followed [follow¬ 
ing] after the law of righteousness, hath not attained [attained not] to the law 

82 of righteousness [omit of righteousness]. 44 Wherefore ? Because they sought it 
not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law as by works]. 44 For * 

18 they stumbled at that stumbling-stone [stone of stumbling]; As it is written, 
Behold, 41 I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone [Zion a stone of stumbling] and [a] 
rock of offence: and whosoever believeth [he who believeth] 44 on him shall not 
be ashamed [put to shame]. 
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M Ter. 27.—[Isa. x. 22. Paul follows the LXX., which reads: ««1 ikr yfoqrai 4 A»*t Iwpa^d At 4 ^ 

AaMwnrti t 4 aardAi f y * * «Mv w l^ww. The variation from the Hebrew is slight; 3Wji , shall return, is strength* 
toed by the LXX. into v«^v«rai, which, of course, means still more as Paul uses it. A. B., Ti* 

abandon; Meyer, Alford. Tregelles, Lange, read v wtf Ascppa; the more probable reading, as the LXxTdiflbrarit is a ‘ 
itronsw word, apparently. 

28.—[The variations from the Hebrew are so extensive, that it will be best to give the text entire 

i ng*ix cioitti pn ?i4s 
i nto Hxax irim ■'jtb nxnnai nto is 
p«n-*s a^a 

a The consumption is decided, overflowing with righteousness; 

For a consumption and a decree shall the Lord of Hosts make, 

In the midst of all the land.*' 

BeeMwv. Notes for other renderings, and also for text of the LXX., which P&nl quotes closely; inserting yip at die 
beginning, however, as better continuing the proof; and substituting iwl rq« yfi» for dr rp ofawjUrg 5A§. 

M Yer. 28L—[The E. V. is unfortunate in rendering Atfyor, work. (So Amer. Bible Union.) The word has a wide 
range of me&ninggbut this Is not included. Lange : Abrechnungupruch, word of reckoning. See Baeeg. Notes, 

*• Ver. 28.—[The words: ir 8te«»o«riirp • 3rt Atfyor crvrrtritqplror, are wanting In K 1 . A. B., rejected 
by Lachmann, Tregellee; bracketted by Alford, but retained by most editors on the authority of K*. D. F. K. L. The 
suspicion of an addition from the text of the LXX. is outweighed by the probability of the transcriber's confusing 
evrrsrp. with the «rvrrdfLrwr. 

* T Yer. 29—[A verbatim citation from the LXX., Isa. i. 9, where the Hebrew YHft) is rendered owipfia. 

M Yer. 81.—[The Bee. (followed by the E. Y.) repeats duccuo ovwfs (g». F. X. L.). '"De Wette, Tboluck, and Meyet, 
oontend that the omission would be senseless ; see. to the oontrary, Bzeg, Notes, The omission is sustained by it 1 . A. B 
D. G., Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregellee. Dr. Hodge does not notioe any of the variations tn thess 
verses. 

*• Yer. 3*2.—[The authorities for u6u ow (Bee,) are ac 1 . D. X. L., a number of versions. It is omitted, however, in X 1 . 
A. B. F., by Lachmann, Tiechendorf, Meyer, Lange, Tregellee, Wordsworth. Alford prefers to omit, bat does not deem 
the evideuoe sufficiently strong to decide. The word would readily be inserted as an explanation. 

*® Yer. 82.—[Lange prefers to retain y dp (/foe.), mainly on the ground that it must be supplied in thought, even ii 
rejected. It is found in fet*. D*. X. L., many versions and lathers; retained by Tiechendorf; Wordsworth, Lange. It is 
omitted in k 1 . A. B. D 1 . F., some cursives, fro. Lachmann, Meyer (with decision), Alford, Tregelles, reject jt. If 
omitted, the period also most be omitted, and the verse be rendered, as by Alford: “ Because (pursuing It) not by faith, 
but ashy works, they stumbled, Ac. 

91 Yer. 33 .—[Paul here combines Isa. xxviii. 16 and viii 14 in one, varying, to salt his purpose, both from the 
Hebrew text ana the LXX. There is no variation in thought, exoept that the Apostle gives it as his exegesis, that the 
“ stone of stumbling'* of the one passage is the “ corner-stone elect,** foe., of the other. Oomp. 1 Peter ii. 6-8. 

** Ver. 33.—[The Bee, inserts wav, on the authority of X. L., versions and fathers. It is omitted In K. A. B. D. F., 
by Lachmann, Tisehendorl Meyer (4th ed.; Lange quotes him as retaining it), Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregelles, 
It does not occur in the LXX, but, in chap. x. 11, no MS. omits it The probability is, that it was inserted here to 
conform to that passage. Lange suggests that thr emphasis upon was, were it retained, would weaken that upon 
wacrrcvMr.—B.J 


[Prelim in aj Note on the whole chapter , and 
its connection with the rest of the Epistle. —In order 
to understand this chapter, which is in many respects 
the most difficult section of the whole Epistle, its 
connection with the preceding context, but especially 
with chaps, x. and xi., must uot be overlooked. Be¬ 
fore passing from the doctrinal part, which reached 
its culmination in the song of triumph at the close 
of chap. viii., to the practical exhortations (chaps. 
xiL ff.), the Apostle institutes (in chaps. ix.-xi.) a 
profound inquiry into the historical course of devel¬ 
opment of the kingdom of God, seeking especially 
to enlighten and satisfy his readers respecting the 
enigmatical phenomenon, that the greater part of the 
people of Israel rejected salvation in Christ.* The 
thought might readily arise, that the promises given 
to the covenant-people had to come to nought, or 
that Jesus was not the Messiah, who had been prom¬ 
ised principally to the Jews. After expressing his 
sorrow at the exclusion of so many of his people 
from the Christian salvation, he shows: 

1. That God’s promise was not thereby rendered 
void; for (a.) it refers, not to all of Abraham’s de¬ 
scendant*, but to those chosen by God of free grace, 
as Isaac and Jacob (vers. 6-18). (6.) God is not 
adjust in this election, for He is the Sovereign over 


• jHIa theme, as announced in obap. i. 16.17, no 
Sfly fed him to enoh an inquiry. It concludes: “ to the 
Pm hrst, and also to the Greek.** Having discussed the great 
truth of “the righteousness of frith,** be must justify this 
additional danse, which seems to be inoorreot, in view of 
tiie present exclusion of the Jews. So Philippi, and others. 
—B.) 


His creatures, who can make no rightfol demands of 
Him (vers. 14-291 

2. The grouna of the exclusion lies in the unbe- 
lief of the Jews themselves, who despised the true 
way of salvation through the righteousness of faith, 
and substituted their own righteousness; while the 
gospel announced to them, as indeed the Old Testa¬ 
ment frequently indicated, that salvation could be 
attained only through faith (chap. ix. 30-x. 21). 

8. God had not, however, oast off His people; 
for (a.) there is a remnant elected of grace, though 
most are hardened (chap. xi. 1-10); (o.) the unbe¬ 
lief and fall of Israel, in the wisdom and mercy of 
God, turns out for the salvation and reviving of the 
Gentiles, who should not, however, boast themselves 
(chap. xi. 11-24); (c.) finally, the rejection is only 
temporary, since, after the conversion of all the 
Gentiles, grace will come to the whole of Israel 
(chap, xi 25-82). In conclusion, the Apostle breaks 
forth into a doxology to the grace and wisdom of 
God, who in such a manner will solve the enigma of 
the world’s history, and lead all things to the glory 
of His name and the best interest of His kingdom 
(chap. xi. 88-86).—P. a] 

De Wette on chaps. ix.-xi.: A supplement (t 
to the foregoing discussion: lament, explanation 
and comfort concerning the exclusion of the greater 
portion of the Jews from Christian salvation. Mey¬ 
er, likewise: A supplement on the foregoing non* 
participation of the greater part of the Jews in thfl 
Christian institution of salvation, containing: a. The 
lament on it (chap. ix. 1-5). b. The theodicy a& 
counting for it (chap. ix. 6-29). c The guilt of it 
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which rests upon the Jews themselves (chap. is. 
80-88, and chap. x. 1-21). d. The consolation aris¬ 
ing from it (chap. xi. 1-32), with praise offered to 
God (chap. ix. 38-86). While De Wette regards the 
section of chaps. ix.-xi. as only a supplement, Baur 
considers it the real centre and kernel of the Epis¬ 
tle. If this be so, the kernel would indeed have a 
very massive shell. 

[Forbes (following Olshausen) finds a parallel be¬ 
tween chap. i. 18-iii. 20, and these three chapters. 
44 We have here an instance of the Epanodos, the 
object of which is to bring the main subject into 
prominence by placing it first and last. In both 
sections the subject is the relation of Israel , and of 
the Gentiles , to the nevo way of salvation. But in 
chap. L 18-iii. 20 it is regarded more on the side of 
the Law —as condemning Israel equally with the 
Gentiles, and necessitating them equally to have re¬ 
course to the gospel. In chaps. ix.-xl it is regard¬ 
ed more on the side of Grace (on the part of God, 
as possessing a right to prescribe His own terms of 
acceptance), and of Faith (on the part of man, as 
the one only condition for attaining salvation, and 
which is demanded equally of Israel as of the Gen¬ 
tiles). Another point of resemblance between the 
two sections consists in the striking parallelism be¬ 
tween the three objections of the Jew in chap. iii. 
1-8, and those in chap. ix. 1-28.”—Jowett: “ The 
Apostle himself seems for a time in doubt between 
contending feelings, in which he first prays for the 
restoration of Israel, and then reasons for their re¬ 
jection, and then finally shows that, in a more ex¬ 
tended view of the purposes of God, their salvation 
is included. He hears the echo of many voices in 
the Old Testament, by which the Spirit spoke to the 
Fathers, and in all of them there is a kind of unity, 
though but half expressed, which is not less the 
unity of his own inmost feelings toward his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. As himself an Israelite and 
a believer in Christ, he is full of sorrow first, after¬ 
wards of hope, both finally giving way to a clearer 
insight into the purposes of God toward His people.” 
As respects the relation of these chapters to the pre¬ 
ceding part of the Epistle, in an experimental view, 
Luther well says: “ Who hath not known passion, 
cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of fore¬ 
knowledge (election of grace), without injury and 
inward enmity toward God. Wherefore take heed 
that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a suck¬ 
ing babe. Each several doctrine hath its own sea¬ 
son, and measure, and age.”—R.] 

Tholuck gives, on pp. 466, 467, a copious cata¬ 
logue of the literature on Romans ix. See also 
Meyer, p. 847. We may here call attention to a 
more recent monograph: Beck, Versuch einer pneu- 
maRsch-hennemutischen Erkl&runq dee 9 te Kap. f 
&c., 1888. To this we add the following: C. W. 
Kruramacher, Dm Dogma von der Gnadenwahl, 
nebst Auslegung dee 9fe, 101a, und 11 te Kap. im 
Briefe an die Rdmer , Duisburg, 1856 ; Lamping, 
Pauli Apoetoli de preedestinatione decreta, Len war¬ 
den, 1858; Delitzsch, Zur Einl. in den Brief an die 
Rdmer. Zeitschrift fur die luth . Theologie und 
Kirche y 1849, No. 4; van Hengel mentions (2, 823) 
Wysuis, Leerredenen over Romeinen , ix., x., xi., tom. 
L [Philip Schaflf, Dae neunte Kapitel dee Rdmer - 
briefe Ubereetzt und erhldrt ', in the author’s Kirchen- 
freund, Mercersburgh, Pa., 1852, pp. 378-889, 414- 
422, largely used in the exposition of this chapter in 
the present volume.—R.] 

Nummary. — A. The painful contrast between 


the misery of the Jews and the described satv ah e n of 
the Christians^ most of whom had been Gentiles, 
The Apostlds sorrow ovtr the apparently frustrated 
destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). 

B. The exultation of the Apost'e in the thought 
that God's promise to Israel would nevertheless re¬ 
main in force (vers. 6-88). Proof: 1. Differences 
in the election : they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel (vers. 6-13). 2. Antitheses in the ordination 
(predestination): God is not unrighteous iu showing 
mercy and in hardening, and in His manner of con¬ 
necting judgment and compassion (vers. 14-18). 
3. God’s freedom in the actual call of salvation 
(vers. 19-29): a. Proof from the existing fact (vers. 
19-24); b. Proof from the witnesses of the Old 
Testament (vers. 25-29). 4. The correspondence 

of God’s freedom in His administration, and the 
freedom of men in their faith or unbelief! The 
firmness of the fact that the Gentiles believe, and 
the greater part of Israel do not believe (vers. 
30-83). 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

A. The Apostle's sorrow over the apparently 
frustrated destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). Win- 
zer, Programm in K6m. ix. 1-5, Lips., 1832. 

After the Apostle has portrayed the glory of be¬ 
lievers in the New Testament, he most return to the 
surprising phenomenon, that it is just the majority 
of the people of the Old Testament who are absent 
from this feast of salvation—from the Supper of the 
Lord in the New Testament. The Jews, however, 
have already come into view (chap, viii. 83) as among 
the accusers and persecutors, and thus the way has 
been prepared for this transition. In a systematic 
reference, the Apostle turns from the consideration 
of the consummated salvation, to the most extreme 
contrast—sin in its third potency, the judgment of 
hardening. 

Ver. 1. I say the truth in Christ [aXij- 
&tt>ar Xiy w iv Dr. Lange retains 

the article, as is done in the E. V., and in most re¬ 
visions (except Noyes’). It seems required by the 
genius of both the German and English languages. 
—R,] The Apostle strengthens his subsequent 
declaration in a threefold way: I say the truth iu 
Christ; I lie not; my conscience bears me witness. 
The energetic battle which the Apostle waged against 
the Jews’ righteousness of their works, and their 
claim to prerogatives in God’s kingdom, made him 
odious to the Jews and an object or opposition and 
suspicion to many prejudiced ones among the Jewish 
Christians; while biased Gentile Christians might be 
tempted to regard him as one of their partisans. 
He meets all this by the solemn asseveration of his 
pain. 

[Alford: “ The subject on which :c is about to 
enter, so unwelcome to Jews in general, coupled 
with their hostility to himself, causes him to b^in 
with a deprecation, bespeaking credit for simplicity 
and earnestness in the assertion which is to follow. 
This deprecation and assertion of sympathy he puts 
in the forefront of the section, to take at once the 
ground from those who might charge him, in the 
conduct of his argument, with hostility to his own 
alienated people.”—R.] 

But the Apostle treats also of a further great 
progress in the glorification of Divine grace, which, 
in its third potency, glorifies as compassion that 
gloomy judgment of hardening which the Apostle 
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•am only diacloee by an expression of the greatest 
pain. The Apostle is doubly assured of the sincer¬ 
ity of his declaration. First, he expresses bis feel¬ 
ing in the consciousness of the fellowship of Christ* 
(Epb. iv. 17; 1 These, iv. 1), while he, so to speak, 
transfers himself into the feeling of Christ (Luke 
xix. 41). Second, he proves and tests the truth of 
his feeling by his conscience, and by the strong apd 
dear light of the Holy Spirit. Now, is this declara¬ 
tion an oath, according to most of the earlier and 
many of the later expositors (Reiche, Kollner, and 
others); or is it not, according to the exposition of 
Tholuck, De Wette, and Meyer? This much is 
clear, that the Apostle's asseveration is not a formal 
taking of an oath, and not in the form of an oath. 
[The form of an oath would be nqoq with the accu¬ 
sative.—R.1 It will >e remembered, in favor of this 
view, that the oprvuv (Matt. v. 34) is here wanting; 
and that the Apostle does not swear by Christ, nor 
by the Holy Ghost. Neither does he swear in a 
legal sense in general; we may only ask, whether he 
does not here give a solemn assurance in God's pres¬ 
ence, and whether such an assurance is not an ideal 
oath? 

I lie not [oh \ptvdopas], (1 Tim. ii. 7.) 
White lies being very much in vogue at the time, 
this addition surely meant that he was perfectly con¬ 
scious of his responsibility for his declarations, since 
he called on Christ as a witness. 

My oonsdenoe also bearing me witness 
[avppaoxvqovatiq pos rijq avvssdyotwq 
pov J. Meyer: Since my conscience bears me mi¬ 
ne*s. But Paul's conscience could not bear witness 
to the Romans apart from Paul himself. The dis¬ 
tinction between his own declaration and that of his 
conscience, means that he has proved his feelings in 
regard to his people by the light of conscience and 
of the Spirit of God. [Alford: The ai>v in com¬ 
position, denoting accordance with the fret, not joint 
testimony. —R.1 

In the Holy G-host [Iv nrt vpars ayiw 1. 
This is not an addition to avrtidfjosq itself (a 
conscience governed by the Holy Ghost; Grotius), 
and still less to ov ynvSopas (although this is 
favored by many: ax; ir nr tv pats ayiw wr), but to 
avppaqr. pot (Tholuck, Meyer, and others). 
[Meyer: “ Paul knows that the witness of his con¬ 
science is not outside the Spirit which fills him, but 
spirito saneto dues et moderators (Beza) in it"—R.] 

Ver. 2. That I have great grief and con¬ 
tinual sorrow in my heart [or* Xvnrj pol¬ 
io r*v ptydlij xai ddidXttnxoq oSvvrj r*j 
xaq<tip po v. The position of the words is sol¬ 
emnly emphatic.—R.] The Apostle does not imme¬ 
diately and directly mention the subject or occasion 
of his £riefi Why not? Meyer: “From tender 
compassion.” Tholuck: “ In lively emotion.” But 
the object is indicated by the vnsq r. ad. po v (ver. 
8), and it is die dnwXtut threatened them (ver. 22). 
But the great pain relates not only to the great fall 
of his glorious people, which had already occurred, 
but to the Apostle's tragical position toward his 
brethren according to the flesh, and to the hard pro¬ 
phetic call now to disclose publicly the whole judg- 
•lent of hardening pronounced on Israel, with its 
ocalcul&bly sad consequences. Christ also wept as 


• .* I . Christ." i. in fellowship with Christ, who is 
frotH itself, and transfers His members, at all events, into 
the element of trnth and sincerity (oomp. 2 Cor. all. 19). 


He prophesied Jerusalem's fate. Comp. Isa. vi, 
[How noble the Apostle appears here, with this hoi) 
patriotism and hearty love to those who, from th« 
day of his conversion, had persecuted him with re. 
leutless hatred; who, soon after the composition of 
this Epistle, occasioned him a long imprisonment, 
and who were the immediate cause of his martyr 
dom !—P. S.T_ 

Ver. 8. For I oonld wish. [Lange: Denn 
ich that ja das Gelubde, for I made the vow]. 
See the discussions on this difficult passage, quoted 
by Tholuck. For au elaborate account of the ear 
lier expositions, see Wolf's Cures, iii. p. 164. Ex 
plan&tions of the rj vropx\r\ 

1. I hare wis/tea, namely, formerly (Vulgate: 
optabam; Luther: I have wished). This explains 
toon divides, again, into two: 

a. When I was a Jew, I wished to keep the 
Jews far from Christ; yea, to be myself the per 
sonal medium of the alienation; dra&tpa 
/o tqujpoq (Pdagius, Abelard, and others). In this 
case he appeals to his former blind zeal for Israel 
against Christ, in order to prove that he loves hia 
people, and, in his love, that he now sorrows for 
their fate. 

b. In my pain I have gone so far, as a Christian, 
that I wished, &c. (Siynificat, se aliquando hoe 
orasse, nimirum cum dolor iste singulariter invalu- 
isset) Bucer. Meyer, and others, suggest, to the 
contrary, that there is here no nori, or any other 
word of similar import. Philippi adds: it must 
then mean rjvSdprjr noxi.* 

2. I wished, namely, even now. 

a. Tholuck: Dum mode fieri posset , si liceret. 

b. Meyer: I would wish, if the import of my 
wish could contribute to the good of the Israelites. 

c. Philippi: But rjvxoptjr is also not identical 
with tjv/op r\r av ; that is, t would wish , if the wish 
were possible; but since it is not possible, I do not 
wish. But it is = 1 wished, namely, if the wish 
could be realized, and therefore really wish on this 
supposition. 

The difference between the explanations is this: 
a. If the wish were possible (Tholuck); b. If the 
thing wished for were possible (Philippi); c. If the 
thing wished for, and also the wish itself, were pos¬ 
sible (Meyer). There has, perhaps, not been enough 
regard to analogies in Paul's method of expression. 
Paul says rjv^cuprjv dr (Acts xxvi. 29), for I wished, 
in the sense of 1 would wish, and why not here, 
too ? Luke relates, on the contrary, Acts xxvii. 29, 
in the imperfect: ijvyorro, they wished (at that 
time); and why should not the imperfect be used 
here in the same sense ? If. indeed, the word should 
mean here, I have unshed, or even, I have prayed 
(Theodoret, and others), the presence of itoxl might 
be insisted upon. But if the Apostle wishes to 
say, I made a vow — i. e., if he speaks of a definite 
fact—the noxi lies already in the emphasis of the 
rfv/outjr itself, especially as joined with the added 


♦ [Under CL) belongs an interpretation, suggested by 
the venerable 8. H. Cox, D. D., taking the verse as a parer- 
thetical explanation of Paul’s sorrow, in this sense : 44 tot 
I myself once gloried as a persecutor to be banished from 
Christ.” Besides the objections against the past sense as 
given above, it may be added, (bat this puts myself in th* 
wrong place (see Textual Note*): that, while ritgepa* has 
this meaning: to boast, to glory, in Homo*, yet even theca 
it Is often little more than to prqfess, maintain, while in the 
New Testament it does not oocnr in this sense. The prob» 
abilities, both lexical and grammatical, are very stranft 
therefore, against snob a meaning here.—R.J 
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mvtbs It is very probable that he made 

some pledge, when he (according to Acts ix. 2) re¬ 
ceived from the high priest authority to persecute 
the Christians; for a hierarch of exalted station 
-dees not confide in a young man without some such 
pledges. His present perception of the fearful im¬ 
port of that engagement is immediately expressed 
in drd&ipa, x.tJL 

. If we disregard such an acceptation, the exeget- 
ical difficulty will really begin with avd&tpia. 
[Dr. Lange prefers, yet does not commit himself to, 
this View of the imperfect. It is far-fetched; and 
were there no other grounds to influence the inter¬ 
pretation than those of grammar, as Alford hints, 
any school-boy could tell that the imperfect does 
Hot refer to a definite past act, but represents “ the 
-act unfinished, an obstacle intervening.” In sup¬ 
port of the grammatical correctness of this view, 
*ee Buttman, N. T. Ghramm,, p. 187; Kiihner, ii., 
§ 488, 8; Bemhardy, Syntax, p. 378; Kruger, § 64, 
10; Winer, p. 266. It seems perilous to give up 
the obvious meaning, I could with, for one barely 
allowable. The aorist was at hand, if Paul wished 
to refer to a past vow. If there be a difficulty in 
the passage, it is met most fairly by Meyer’s view, 
that the verb implies an impossibility, or at least an 
insurmountable obstacle, both as to the wi3h and 
the thing wished for. We can then take dvd- 
a in its obvious sense, without putting it also 
on the rack to extort another meaning. See the 
final Ezeg. Note on this verse.—R.] 

# That I myself were aoonrsed from Christ 
I ard& f p a tevas at’ to; i y to an 6 tov 
Xp*<rToP]. 'Ard&tpa, Attic dvd&tifia f dedi¬ 
cated to God; hence, also, dedicated to the Divine 
judgment, and consequently to ruin; in the latter 
sense = G*jn (Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 8; xvi. 22). 
Though the later sense of D^n “ must not be con¬ 
strued as the Jewish curse of excommunication” 
(Meyer), yet the theocratic idea: to excommunicate 
from the Church of God, and to dedicate to ruin, 
cannot be separated. In the Christian sphere the 
dvd&fpct is, indeed, In the ecclesiastical form, a 
temporally qualified exclusion: “for the destruc¬ 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved ” (1 
Cor. v. 5). 

[Excursus on Anathema.—T he proper under¬ 
standing of this passage may be furthered by dis¬ 
cussing at this point the precise meaning of the 
word dvd&ffiou The following dissertation is from 
Wieseler, Commentary on Galatians (i. 8, 9, pp. 39 
ff.). The fact that it is founded upon another pas¬ 
sage, adds to its weight in determining the meaning 
here, since the discussion of Gal. i. 8 is not beset 
with the prejudices which arise here. 

“’Ard&tpa* is the Hellenistic form for the 
Attic ard&ijfia (comp. tvqrjfut and tvQfpa, nqoo- 
(hp*a, and nqoa&tfia, Lobeck, Ad Phrynich, p. 
249, and Paralip , pp. 891 ff.), and, like the latter 
form, denotes in general * something dedicated to 
God, a votive offering; ’ but in the Bible it is usu¬ 
ally the translation of the Hebrew G^n, as dva&t- 

• [“ Respecting exoommunioation any>ng the Jews, oomp. 
especially Selden, De jure not, el gent., 4,8, De Syntdr., i 
• and 8 ; Qildemeister , BUndmrkt de* vulgdren Rational - 
tsmns star BeseUigung de* patuUnischen Anathema , 1841, and 
Beitrdge mm Bremhcken Magasine, 1843; Ewald, Alton- 
thdmer de* VeIks Israel , 8. 81 ff ; respecting the Greek 
imaAepm, Fritssohe on Rom. ix. 8; also Tholnck on Rom. 
Is. 8 ; and on the general subject, Winer, Realwbrterbu+\ 
under Bonn .”— R.l 


fiaxlttsv is of 0 "nrjn, and then denotes sometUqg 
dedicated to God in a bad sense, as we shall pre» 
ently see more particularly; comp, the Latin mr. 
When any thing consecrated in a general sssae Is 
to be denoted, however, the form dvd&ij/ia. in tbs 
Scriptures and their dependent literature, Is wool 
to prevail; in the other case, the form dvd&tpm, 
although the genuine reading, on account of tbs 
divergence of manuscripts, is often very difficult to 
determine. 'Avd&tjfia as translation of O^n it 
found, e, g. y in the LXX., Levit. xxvii. 28, 29, where, 
however, the reading ard&tfia also appears. Aft 
all events, this use of drdthjfsa is the exception 
throughout, as appears also from the fact that on* 
&rj fiajiZfw Is nowhere used, but ara& e patttttr. 
We are more apt to find ard&tpsa also in the sense 
of a customary votive offering; «. g,, 2 Macc. ii 18, 
and Judith xvi 19, Codex Alex, Luke uses drd- 
thjpa, Luke xxi 6 (yet Cod. A. and D. [so *.], and 
also Lachm&nn, read avd&ifia) of a customary vo¬ 
tive offering, and Acts xxiii 14, dvd&tpa, of a 
consecration in a bad sense. Suxdas therefore says, 
with essential correctness: dvd&epa xai to drtxrs- 
&ifi*vov tot &t<p mcu to «k imaoujfsm ioo/serov 
dptpottga arpiabne' Xiyttav <94 xai drd&ijpa 
to no &tp drent&Hfsirov. [mod&tfia signifies 
both that which b hung up as an offering to God, 
and that which is destined to destruction; but that 
which b hung up as an offering to God is called also 
dvd&tj/ia.] So Theodoret, respecting the usage of 
his time on Rom. ix. 8 : to drd&epa foxXq* 
M/ts ttjr dutroKxr ‘ xai yog to iugstga/ssror tm 
&(ip avd&rjfia ovofiatttcu, xai to tovtov mX- 
XoTfjLor titr atrtijv M/a, ngootjyofiar. [The word 
drd&tfia has a twofold sense: for both that which 
is consecrated to God b named drdthjfia, and the 
contrary of tins has the same appellation.] So much 
respecting the distinction between dvi&tfia and 
dva&vf*aP 

“ The dvd&tfia in the passage before us has 
been understood principally (1.) of exoomraunica- 
tion.* So Grotius, Sender, Burger (waveringly), 
Rosenmiiller, Flatt; the rationauemue vulgaris in 
the well-known Bremen controversy occasioned by 
F. W. Krummacher’s Gaetpredigt , upon this passage, 
represented by Paniel, Weber, and Paulus (comp. 
Gudemeister, passim, and also Baumgarten-Crusiusl 
Either an actual excommunication was understood 
as by Rosenmiiller (exdudatur e ccetu vestro), which 
Flatt thinks possible with regard to a teacher, or it 
was even explained as by Grotius (cum eo nihil vobis 
lit oomxercii, non magis, quam eum tie quos Syna- 
goga out Ecclesia penitue abscidit) and by Sender 
{fugite, abhorrete ialem doctor ; in which case 
we should at least have expected wonsg dvd&t/sa 
(Homo 6 dra&tuatHTfiivos) Motto itfsZv; comp 
Matt, xviii. 17.” 

“ In particular in recent times, it b explained 
(2.) almost universally and also correctly: 4 to have 


* [“ Morns even assumes a wider signification of b i le s 
Im*: tangat eum malum, mbka, male « sit, non d*Jknits 
nunc marts ple&endus, an excom mun icandus an ALIO none 
damnandus. For this imaginary signification he appsals fts 
Gal. v. 10, where it b said of the same fsbe teacher: jwti* 
dum feret —i. e., * He will soon find his reward.* Bur ges , 
who wavers between this explanation and that of Qrouas 
and Semler, thinks that Paul in both oasea meant: totem 
kominem perquam esse soelestum atque adeo jntniendmm, non 
aero indicare, quakam sit poena plectendus. We wee. In the 
case of the AWtfcpo, how thoroughly the uneoientifle «®» 
gesfts of all times and all plaoes Is dependent on aU tb 
| wishes and prejudices of ths individual.”—R.1 
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bec o me obnoxious to the wrath or curse of God; * 
Winer, Schott, Riickert, De Wette, Usteri, Meyer, 
Gildemeister; so that, therefore, Luther, with his: 
4 der sei verjhtchtf according to Krummacher’s in- 
terpretation, is justified. Luther would be right also 
in the main matter, according to Olsh&uscn’s asser¬ 
tion, which he presents without proof, and which 
stands midway between Nos. 1 and 2 , that in this 
formula (3.) we are not merely to understand ecclesi¬ 
astical excommunication, but that this is only to far 
included in the signification as it presupposes Divine 
reprobation.” 

“All these explanations, notwithstanding their 
divergences, proceed from the correct assumption 
that this dvddttia is the translation of the Hebrew 
tnn. The question is therefore this, what this 
onn among the Jews was, and whether it denoted 
—t. in the time of Paul—the Jewish excommu¬ 
nication. If the latter were disproved, Nos. 1 and 
8 would fall; but if this should really be the oase, 
the question would be whether drd&tpa here is 
used of excommunication, or of what it is used. 
But, in the first place, it is clear that, in the whole 
Old Testament , enn and are never used 

of excommunication. Indeed, they are used with 
at least as frequent reference to the idolatrous apos¬ 
tasy of the heathen nations, especially of Canaanitish 
ones, as with reference to idolatry and impiety with¬ 
in Israel, c^n is used of every thing, person or 
thing, which, on account of its worthiness of death, 
founded in God’s Word—the thing usually in con¬ 
nection with, and on account of, its impious pos¬ 
sessor —was, whether of free resolve, or at the ex¬ 
press command of God, consecrated to Jehovah, 
without capability of being ransomed ; Levit. xxvii. 
21 , 28. The person who had become a D"in might 
not continue to live; Levit xxvii. 29; and only the 
thing—to which class, according to ancient view, 
the slave also belonged—could, if a living creature, 
remain alive, falling then forever to Jehovah—that 
is, to the priests; Levit xxvii. 28 ; Num. xviii. 14 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 29. From this it arises, that O^nn, as 
to its sense, signifies simply * to destroy,’ and is not 
seldom connected with ■'fib (comp, the Hebrew 
tnj?, which also originally signifies * to be holy; * 
Exod. xxix. 87; xxx. 29; and 0 ")n is rendered in 
the LXX. not amply by avd&tfia, or a^opur/m, 
Ezek. xliv. 29, but also by a qxxvurna, Deut vii. 2; 
iioXo&Qt 174 a, 1 Sam. xv. 21; and andiXna, Isa. 
xxxiv. 6 . From this it appears that, according to the 
Old Testament, D^nn neither literally nor by de¬ 
rived use can signify excommunication, as exclusion 
from the fellowship of the chosen people. Nay, the 
latter is expressly mentioned, Ezra x. 28; but the 
verb rnn is not used of the excommunicated per¬ 
sons, but, in contrast with it, the verb bna; the 
former verb, on the other hand, is used in its true 
sense (see above) of their property, because this 
escheated forever to the sanctuary. Had the ennn 
been decreed against the persons in question on the 
part of the Jewish assembly, they would thereby 
not have been excommunicated, but destroyed in 
houor of the God whom they had outraged. On 
the other hand, in the Talmud, enn is unquestion¬ 
ably used formally of excommunication. According 
to Ellas Levita, foe three grades of excommunica¬ 
tion among the Jews have not seldom been assumed 
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as (1.) foe ■'TO, (2.) foe 0 *;n, and ( 8 .) foe RM®. 
Paniel and Weber also assumed them, asserting foiu 
only foe highest grade, as the Shammafoa, was oqn* 
joined with those ( fearful curses ’ which we read in 
foe Talmudists, but that Paul, with his drd&ipa, 
meant no other than foe 0 ")n. On foe other hand, 
Gildemeister, passim, preceded by Selden, and ofo 
era, has lately thoroughly demonstrated anew foil 
the Talmud and foe Jews, by those three names, dc 
not designate three different grades of exccanmunL 
cation, but that the Shammafoa is only another word 
(foe Chaldaic translation) for Niddui; that, there¬ 
fore, if foe Apostle, by his ard&fpa, meant foe 
Cherem as excommunication, the highest grade oi 
excommunication — that accompanied with these 
4 curses ’—must have been meant.” 

“The next question is, therefore, whether foe 
Cherem, as excommunication, already existed among 
the Jews at the time when the Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians * was written Although the primitive history 
of Jewish excommunication is veiled in great ob» 
seurfty, we certainly shall not err if we ascribe to 
it, from its first documentarily attested appearance 
under Ezra (Ezra x. 8 ), up to the time of Paul, a 
certain course of development, and that a more ex¬ 
tensive one than Gildemeister appears to do.” 

“ According to New Testament testimony there 
were, then, the two grades of excommunication: 
( 1 .) The exclusion from the worship in the Temple 
and synagogue, John ix. 22 ; xii. 42; xvi 2 ; and 
( 2 .) what, as it was already practised under Ezra, 
can least surprise us, foe expulsion f from the con¬ 
gregation of the people, Luke vi. 29 (aupogitiw), 
which concluded with obliteration of the name in 
the diXrou; dijfioaiotq {IsfidXXnv to o vojta os; no- 
rrjgor, L c .); which latter circumstance is here ex¬ 
pressly added, that the hearers may not understand 
the excommunicaiio minor. Quite as certainly, how¬ 
ever, is the Jewish excommunication at Paul’s time 
not yet designated as Cherem, which even antece¬ 
dently is improbable, on account of the above de¬ 
veloped Old Testament use of 0 ")n, which could 
only gradually, and after a longer time, be so con¬ 
siderably modified. For in the Minhtia, where ex- 
communication is largely handled, Cherem is as yet 
never used of excommunication, but this is denoted 
by Niddui; it is in the Gemara that Cherem appears 
as excommunication, and that the sharpest form of 
the same—that joined with fearful 4 curses * having 
reference to everlasting destruction, from whence 
also its name—is explained. With this alone agrees, 
moreover, the New Testament use of avd&sfta and 
ara&tpaTiZn*, Rom. ix. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8 , 9; Acts xxiil 12; xiv. 21; Marie xiv. 71, 
which in none of these passages signify excommu¬ 
nication, or to excommunicate. On the other band, 
a mk&tpa, in entire congruity with foe Old Testa¬ 
ment Cherem, is used of a person who is dedicated to 
God, subjected to the Divine curse for his death, 

* rThe Epistle to the Romans was written but a year at 
two afterwords. See Introd., pp. 14, 40.—R.1 

t [“If Paul, by the rbr worn*** If ipmr 

1 Cor. v. 13, with which ne enjoins the exoommimieattom 
of the incestuous person—comp. 1 Cor. v. 2—alludes, aa is 
oommonly assumed, to the technical expression of Deutm* 
onomy: > *nd the translation ol 

it in the LXX : Dent. xVii. 7, xxL 22 el. at., thi i term most, 
at the time of Paul, have been already understood among 
the Jews not of the death penalty, but of exoommunioa* 
tion; comp. Winer, Bibh Realwdrierbuch. under leten* 
strafe ii. u. 12.”—R.l 
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not, however, to bodily, as in the more ancient 
formula—which reference, however, was not neces¬ 
sarily contained in the root, but resulted only from 
the historical relations of the Jews in ancient time 
—but to spiritual and eternal death. The avad^uct, 
1 Gor. xvi. 22, cannot signify excommunication, 
since otherwise it would be denounced against a 
temper of mind, the ov q>*X*w ; nor yet 1 Cor. xii. 
8, since no one could have wished to excommuni¬ 
cate Jesus, no longer dwelling on earth; nor Rom. 
ix. 8, as appears sufficiently from the defining dno 
too X(jhttov. In the case of the verb dva&epa- 
rifav, indeed, it has not yet come into any one’s 
head, in respect to the New Testament passages, 
that it signifies, to excommunicate; but ava&tp. 
or*, Mark, l. c., signifies, ‘ under self-imprecations 
(by his soul’s salvation) to attest, that; ’ dva&tpa- 
*«&** icevtov, Acts, l. c. y 4 under self-imprecations 
to oblige himself’ Quite as little can avd&fna. 
Gal. L 8, 9, be used of excommunication, on this 
account, if no other, because one cannot excommu¬ 
nicate an angel from heaven (ver. 8), but can very 
well call down God’s curse of damnation upon him, 
in the dvd&tpct. Ver. 9 must have been used in 
the same sense as in ver. 8. Independently of the 
subjective participation expressed by the imperative, 
drd&tfia taro) expresses neither more nor less than 
Gal. v. 10, where Paul denounces against the same 
false teachers the judgment of God at the end of 
days; comp. 2 Thess. i. 9. In form, as in meaning, 
the Pauline avd&ifia taro) (or ^tw, 1 Cor. xvi. 22) 
reminds us strongly of the LXX.; intxard- 

£aroc, Deut. xxvii. 15 ff.; only that not every 
in the Old Testament needs, like our avd&tfu t, to 
> ' be taken as invoking the highest and most intensive 

evil—eternal damnation—but may very well, accord¬ 
ing to the connection, be used of that; comp. GaL 
iii. 18; Matt. xxv. 41; it being, of course, under¬ 
stood that, by the dvdO-t^a, the loss of eternal life 
and the blessed fellowship of God is meant to be 
invoked against the sinner, only so far and so long 
as he persists in his wickedness, or this in its nature 
is irremissible. As to the rest, when Ruckert and 
Schott, in the case of the dvd&tfia in this passage, 
will have it that it does not mean excommunication, 
for the additional reason that that age was not yet 
acquainted with this among the Christians, this 
assertion is unquestionably erroneous; 1 Cor. v. 2 
if.; 1 Tim. L 20; 3 John 10; Jude 22; comp. Matt, 
xviii. 17, 18; 2 Thess. iii. 14; 2 John x. 11. The 
Church fathers afterwards used the dvafrfua, doubt¬ 
less deriving the use through the Pauline passages, 
of Christian excommunication, similarly as the Jews 
their onn, but these commonly misunderstood the 
proper sense of this expression. Comp, the criti¬ 
cism of them in Fritzsche, L c., tom. it, p. 219, 

With this well-established view of the meaning 
of our word, we can pass to the exegesis of this 
passage, remembering that the burden of proof now 
rests with those who, to avoid difficulties, assign any 
other meaning than that so ably defended by Wiese- 
ler.—R.] 

Meyer: 44 Tie destruction to which Paul would 
commit himself for his brethren must not be under¬ 
stood as a violent death (Jerome, Limborsch, Flatt, 
and others), but as the eternal andhta, as is re¬ 
quired by the dno r. X. It has often been ob¬ 
jected that the wish of this andXtta is unreasonable, 
and Michael is even savs that it would be a raving 


prayer. But the standard of selfish (!) reflection 
does not harmonize with the emotion of boundless 
self-denial and love in which Paul here speaks.” 
(Comp. Chrysostom and Bengel in loco.) Tholuck 
quotes Chrysostom’s expression on this point, and 
adds: 44 Thus interpret the vast majority of expose 
tors of ancient and modem times, even the Sodn- 
ians, with Socinus himself’’ We nevertheless hold 
unhesitatingly that the explanation of Michaelis ii 
more admissible than Meyer’s well-nigh unmeaning 
overstraining of the idea of self-denial 

The justifiable hesitation in accepting the ex¬ 
planation, that Paul wished to be eternally cast out 
from Christ—that is, given over to the devil, to be 
damned—has led to mitigations of the real meanisg 
of the dvd&tpa. It has been interpreted: 

1. As temporal death , as already mention »i 
Analogies in 2 Cor. xii. 15: the death of Christ «J 
xor dym (Jerome, Ndsselt, and others). Thoh.cx, 
on the other hand: With temporal death as Ch< fern, 
there is connected the accureing, which is addition¬ 
ally comprised here in dno r. y. 

2. Banishment from church fellowship f&otius, 
and others; apparently, Luther also). 

On the controversies arising from a u*mon by 
Fr. Krummacher on GaL i. 8, in regard Vo this ex¬ 
planation, comp. Tholuck, p. 471 ff, There is, now, 
no question that the supposition of an exclusion to 
injury is always connected with a true exclusion 
from church fellowship. But if we explain the Old 
Testament Cherem and the ecclesiastical ban accord¬ 
ing to the New Testament—that is, specifically ac¬ 
cording to the words quoted from 1 Cor. v. 5—then 
it becomes evident that the Old Testament Cherem 
did not declare eternal condemnation when it de¬ 
clared extermination from the congregation of the 
people, and that devotion to eternal condemnation 
could never have been the meaning of an authorized 
ecclesiastical Christian ban. If the explanation, I 
wished to be accursed from Christy were therefore 
correct, it would nevertheless not be the same as: 
I wished to be eternally damned; but: I would be 
willing to be cast into boundless misery for the 
brethren.* From the overstrained interpretation of 
the accursed, it would follow, that the Apostle re¬ 
garded the brethren in question as eternally damned. 
See, on the contrary, Rom. xi.—Tholuck refers to 
the Jewish and Arabic manner of speaking: May 
we be thy ransom; may my soul be the redemption 
of thine ! Evidently, hyperboles of Oriental polite¬ 
ness. He cites the reference of Origen to the ex¬ 
ample of Moses (Exod. xxxii 32 ): Paul has spoken 
like Moses, says Origen: devolione t non prcsvarica* 
tione . But Moses spoke thus at a moment of the 
deepest emotion, and just as Moses, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament sense of the theocratic judgment of repnv 
bation. Jerome takes the value of many souis 
against one into account; Cyril accepts a hyper¬ 
bole ; and Thomas Aquinas distinguishes between a 
separatio a damnatis per culpam and a separatio a 
fruitions glories, f Tholuck remarks, that Fenelou 

* [So Hodge, who. while advocating the oommon inter¬ 
pretation, would make the meaning very general, end the 
words express not “ definite ideas,” but “strong and India- 
tinct emotions.”—R.1 

t [There seems to be some abetraot ground for this dis¬ 
tinction. The first, separation from Christ’s My wilty it 
opposed to love to Christ and striving after sanottficatioa; 
it is godless, and, of oourse, excluded here. The eeooafl| 
separation from the enjoyment of Christ, la not in itm 
immoral, yet can, indeed, be distinguished from tike first 
only abeuTK'T'v and in thought, being also imi'uetibla, at 
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has referred to this passage in order to defend the 
mystical idea of amour disinteresse* and that Roe* 
suet replies, by saying, that fellowship with God 
cannot be separated from participation in saving 
blessings (salvation). Yet Tholuck returns at last 
to Fenelon’s distinction, after quoting many other 
theological explanations (Calvin : erupiio animi eon- 
fun ; later moralists, especially Dannhauer, Spener, 
and Bengal: vertus heroica). Most expositors, by 
their reference to the hypothetical si fieri posset, 
return to the acceptance of a hyperbolical expres¬ 
sion. 

The avtoq lyta leads us back to the simplest 
rendering. 

The current explanation is incorrect at the very 
outset. Meyer is nearest right: The antithesis is 
the brethren, the majority of whom are seen by 
Paulas drd&tpa uno Xg^orov going to the 
artMXn a. In this case the iyd would still be su¬ 
perfluous. Our present expression refers to the 
cttrroq iyui (chap. vii. 25). We have seen bow the 
expression there designated the opposition of spir¬ 
itual and carnal life in the identity of the same 
individuality. And thus it denotes here the antithe¬ 
sis of his earlier and of his present standpoint, in 
the identity of an individuality which, at that time, 
acted from a love for Israel.f For I even pledged 
myself. /, the same Paul t oho must now pronounce 
the following judgment on Israel , Ac.—His former 
wish to destroy the Christians by means of the 
Cherem, he now denominates in its true meaning: 

least in permanency. For holiness and blessedness are 
inseparable, and It is the will of Christ that we become 
Messed through fellowship with Him.—P. S.] 

* (Compare Madame Onion (died 1717): 

“ I consent that thou depart, 

Though thine absence breaks my heart, 

Go, then, and forever, too; 

All is right that thou wilt do.” 

“ My last, least offering, I present thee now— 
Renounce me, leave me, and be still adored! 

Slay me, my God, and I applaud the blow.” 

Oowper*s Translation. 

The doctrine of disinterested affection has been sup- 
ifOrted in America by Samuel Hopkins, D.D., and his 
system is commonly called Hopkinrianism. He holds that 
self-love, which cannot be distinguished from selfishness in 
his view, “ is the root and essence of all sin; ” that holmes* 
consists in disinterested benevolence. He makes the pos¬ 
session of this benevolence a test of religion and religious 
exercises, and says, that though a benevolent person 
“ could know that God designed, for His own glory and the 
general good, to cast him into endless destruction, this 
would not make him oease to approve of His character; he 
would continue to be a friend of God, and to be pleased 
with His moral perfections.” (System of Doctrines , 2d ed., 
Boston, 1811, 1. p. 479.) But be puts certain limitations 
respecting proper personal interest, and nowhere implies 
that one must reaon this point of experience in order to be 
converted. The current opinion of his view is, that he 
teaches: “ a man must be willing to be damned, in order to 
be saved”—a logical sequence which be does not affirm. 
Nor docs he quote this passage, which would seem to favor 
his position. It is probable that he, too, would admit the 
Impossibility of such a wish being granted, and claim no 
other meaning for this passage than that which many of 
the most judicious commentators adopt, and which is the 
most literal and obvious one. It may well be held that 
Paul reached such a pitch of feeling as this, without insist- 
tog that this is the constant and consdons state of the 
Christian heart.—R.] 

t [This obviates one difficulty, urged by Dr. Hodge, 
•gainst the sense 1 wished: “ No Jew would express his 
hatred of Christ and his indifference to the favors which He 
offered, by saying he wished himself accursed from Christ.” 
But It makes the grammatical difficulty still greater. An 
imperfect is made to do service not only as an aortst, but in 
a sense very unusual: while what is closely joined with it 
— vi&, the purport of the wish or vow— derives its signifi- 
sauce from the present *tHii iioint. Extremely doubtful, to 
my the least 1—R. J 
20 


to be accursed, a no tov X., away from Christ ^ as 
be is not aware of any other ban from the Church 
of God than banishment from Christ Nosselt, and 
others, have understood by the expression, that 
Christ would be the author of the ban; which would 
increase the harshness of the expression. With our 
view, the In kg twv dd(X <pS>v fiov can only 
mean this: for my brethren , as one zealous for their 
interests. Even with the opposite view, Meyer ex¬ 
plains vnig as for the aood of; but Tholuck, on 
the contrary, says that the idea of substitution un¬ 
derlies the vnlg^ at least indirectly. [Olshausen 
makes vnig = avri. —R.] This would render the 
idea still more intolerable. Paul would not venture 
to utter the thought, that his ruin might still bring 
Balvation to the people for whom even the death of 
Christ brought no salvation. 

[The interpretations of this difficult passage may 
be classified as follows: 

(1.) Those which take fjvxofssjv in the past 
sense. The grammatical objection to this is so de¬ 
cided, that, unless the gravest difficulties attend 
every other view, it must be rejected. The view 
of Dr. Lange, which makes it equivalent to a defi¬ 
nite aorist, is grammatically less admissible than that 
which takes it as = optabam , I was wont to wish. 

(2.) Those which give to avd&tfia some less 
strong sense than accursed , devoted to destruction 
Dr. Lange has cited most of these. The least ob 
jectionable among these is that which interprets the 
word as meaning: untold misery, not necessarily 
eternal. The lexical objection here is very strong; 
see Excursus above. If Wieseler’s statements are 
reliable, all of these are necessarily excluded. There 
remains, then, 

(8.) The obvious meaning, I could wish myself 
devoted to destruction from Christ for my brethren's 
sake ; implying either that the wish was not formed, 
because it was impossible to wish, or of impossible 
fulfilment; vnig , involving, not necessarily substi¬ 
tution, yet such a suffering for the benefit of others 
as would turn to their corresponding advantage; for 
Paul often speaks of what he does for (vnigj his 
readers. The question then arises, Are the difficul¬ 
ties attending this view so great, that it must be 
abandoned for such doubtful exegesis as (1.) and (2.) 
present ? Dr. Lange objects: 

(a.) That it implies a senseless overstraining of 
the idea of self-denial. But who shall put the limit ? 
“It is the expression of an affectionate and self- 
denying heart, willing to surrender ail things—even, 
if it might be so, eternal glory itself—if thereby he 
could obtain for his beloved people those blessingB 
of the gospel which he now enjoyed, but from which 
they were excluded. Others express their love by 
professing themselves ready to give their life for 
their friends: he declares the intensity of his affec¬ 
tion by reckoning even his spiritual life not too 
peat a price, if it might purchase their salvation ” 
(Alford). Surely we dare not let our assumption of 
how far his self-denial would go, limit words, which, 
if they do not mean this, have always borne this as 
their obvious meaning. 

(6.) It is further objected, that then the Apostle 
would regard the brethren in question as eternally 
damned. But it is Paul who says that those oat 
of Christ are already perishing (1 Cor. i. 18); and 
Christ himself speaks of the wrath of God abiding 
on men (John ill. 18, 86). This objection sunder# 
too widely the present and the future state of un¬ 
believers. Paul would, at all events, feel the power 
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of the future state of retribution in the case of these 
brethren, just to the extent that he attached a defi¬ 
nite meaning to ard&tfia ; so that this objection is 
of no weight. 

(<j.) The implication suggested above, that Paul 
then would deem his ruin more powerful than the 
death of Christ, involves the strongest meaning of 
i/rlp. If the idea of substitution be excluded, this 
objection falls to the ground. But if Paul could 
not use vniq here, in the sense that his sufferings 
might produce certain beneficial results to others, 
he could not use it elsewhere in the same sense 
(Eph. iii 13; CoL i. 24 twice). The objection, in 
any case, lies not against the degree, but the quality 
of the suffering. 

(<£) Lange characterizes the current interpreta¬ 
tion as hyperbolical. If it be, then objection (a.) 
has no weight, for a hyperbole would not overstrain 
the idea of self-denial. But this interpretation is 
not strictly a hyperbole. For Paul wished by this 
to express a degree of feeling which could be meas¬ 
ured in human expression by nothing less strong 
than this. The objective impossibility did not de¬ 
stroy the subjective intensity of feeling. And al¬ 
though he may not have actually formed the wish, 
still any student of human nature knows that feel¬ 
ings often exist, never taking shape in definite wish, 
which are contrary both to what is possible and what 
is actually wished. The expression is, however, 
truthful in Paul’s consciousness, hence not a hyper¬ 
bole. 

On the whole, the objections to this view (3.) 
seem of so much less weight, that the majority or 
commentators adopt it. Besides the grammatical 
and lexical grounds in its favor, it presents the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles under the influence of feel¬ 
ings most akin to the self-sacrificing love of the 
Lord he preached. And it detracts nothing from 
our estimate of his affection to know, as he did also, 
that such love flowed only from his love to Christ, 
his fellowship with Christ, which would itself change 
hell to heaven.—R.] 

My kinsmen aooording to the flesh [rwy 
nvyy*rwv fiov xara <rd^xa]. This addition 
expresses both his former .motive and his continued 
patriotic feeling (see chap. xi. 14).* [There is, how¬ 
ever, here an implied antithesis to “ brethreu in the 
Lord.” Paul’s patriotism is here justified, but, as 
the next verse shows, it has a deeper ground in the 
gracious gifts and religious advantages which the 
Jews had hitherto eiyoyed.—R.1 

Ver. 4. Who are Israelites. Oirsvtq .— 
Quippe gvi. Thus he announces the characteristics 
of his kindred “ according to the flesh,” who lay so 
near his heart, and the decline of whose glory ex¬ 
cited his profound compassion. The collective glory 
of the Jews lies in the fact that they are Israelites 
—-that they bear the honorable name of Israel, as 
those who are called, like their ancestor, to be \ 
people of God consisting of wrestlers with God—a 
people of wrestling prayer. [It should be remarked 
ne'e, that the ground of the prerogatives afterwards 
enumerated was the free grace of God, not any su¬ 
perior natural excellence of this people as compared 
with the heathen. This is implied in the very char¬ 
acter of the prerogatives. Besides, in calling them 
“ Israelites,” there is a direct reference to the fact 

* In the discussions on this subject, a second mining 
ef 4*4 has not been taken into consideration : «vt w*rp6f, 
*a the paternal side, &c. 


I that their advantages grew out of their relation to 
one directly chosen of God. So that the very glory 
of Israel shows the sovereignty of God, toward which 
the chapter points, in discussing the enigma of tbs 
present position of this favored people.—K.] 

By a rhetorically forcible xai, xcu, Ac., Paul 
now discloses six prerogatives, from vio&taia to 
Inayytkia*) after which he extols the highest 
glory of the Israelites—that the fathers belong to 
them, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
also came. 

He calls them Israelite*^ and not merely Israel 
(see ver. 6 ). Although the majority of the people 
turned away from Christ, and but a minority iden 
tified themselves with Him, this minority neverthe¬ 
less constitutes, par excellence^ the people of Israel 
See the in chap. iii. 8 , and also chap. xL 1 . 
He can, indeed, call also the unbelieving majority 
“Israel” in a qualified sense (ver. 81). But the 
name “ Israelites v is still placed as the name of 
honor at the very head of the advantages (see 2 Cor. 
xi. 22 ; Phil iii 5 ; John I 47). On the use of the 
name in Josephus, see Tholuck, p. 476. 

Tholuck’s division of the advantages into three 
pairs is well grounded; but he is less warranted in 
regarding theta as designations of their theocratic 
honor , their theocratic bans, and their theocratic 
hope , “ to which the prerogatives of the fathers of 
the theocracy, and of their head, is connected as a 
fourth member.” According to the import of the 
designations, the vio&aria indicates, at the out¬ 
set, the whole state of honor; then the first pair 
describes the patriarchal foundation, including the 
new calling of Israel as a people; the seoond pair, 
on the contrary, set forth the Mosaic legal constitu¬ 
tion of Israel; then, again, the inayyski a», 
M the promises,” denotes the collective transition from 
Moses to Christ by the prophets. To these real ad 
vantages of Israel there then corresponds the an 
tithesis of personal advantages: the true fathers of 
the people down to Christ. 

Whoso is the adoption [«* 17 t>to^#<r*a] 
God’s acceptance in the place of a child, adoption; 
yet not in the sense of the New Testament realiza¬ 
tion, but in that of the Old Testament typification 
(see Exod. iv. 22 ff.; Deut. xiv. 1 ; xxxii. 6 ; Hosea 
xi 1 ; Rom. viii. 1 , 2 ). The foundation of this adop¬ 
tion was the election, calling, and sealing of Abra¬ 
ham. But in this right of the child there was not 
merely comprised the real enjoyment of “ theocratic 
protection,” but also the foundation and guidance to 
real adoption (Gal iv. 1 , 2 ); and, in relation to the 
promise for the remaining nations, the determination 
that Israel should be the first-born son of God (Exod. 
iv. 22) [It therefore comprises, though only ger- 
rainall} and typically, the close union which Christ, 
the Only-begotten, who was in the bosom of the 
Father from eternity, forms between God and men 
through the regeneration of the Holy Ghoet.—P. S.] 

And the glory. The do! a, rrirn "risj. 
This is that revealed form of Jehovah underlying 
the call to adoption throughout the Old Testament 
which often stands out more definitely in the appear¬ 
ance of the Angel of the Lord (see Lange’s Comm. 
Genesis) [p. 386 ff., Amer. ed.]. Comp. Exod. mdv. 
16; xL 84; 1 Kings viii. 10 f.; Ezek. I 26, and 
other passages). Untenable explanations: 1. The 
ark of the covenant (Beza, Grotios, and othera, with 
reference to 1 Sam. iv. 22 ). 2 . The glory of braai 
itself (Calovius, Kdllner, Fritzsche, Beck and otb 
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«i)l For the still more untenable explanations of 
Michaelis and Koppe, see Meyer (the adoption itself 
os glory, the promised felicit as). Meyer’s own ex¬ 
planation is totally unsatisfactory: “ The symboli¬ 
cal and visible presence of God as manifested in 
the desert as a pillar of cloud and of fire, and os 
the cloud over the ark of the covenant, the same 
” (Buxtorf, Lexic., Talmud, Ac.). For more 
particular information on Meyer ’9 indefinite view, 
see Tholuck.—De Wette and Philippi do not really 
get beyond “ the visible and operative presence of 
God*” or, the “ symbol of God’s gracious presence.” 
[As Paul is enumerating the prerogatives of the 
Jews, a definite meaning is to be sought for. Mey¬ 
er’s view attaches a definite meaning to do£a, ex¬ 
tending it, however, over a wide period of time. 
Dr. Lange’s objection to this grows out of his classi¬ 
fication of these prerogatives in chronological order. 
If this do£a must be referred to patriarchal times, 
theu Lange’s view alone is admissible; but the word 
is used by one who is glancing over the whole Jewish 
history, and in that history “ the visible presence of 
God” seems most worthy of the title do $ a. -B.] 

And the oovensnts. Ai Jta&fjxat. The 
compact*. The do£a already announced itself at 
the call of Abraham. [If Meyer’s view of do£a 
be adopted, then the reference to the call of Abra¬ 
ham in vio&toia is the point of connection here.— 
R.] The covenant with Abraham was renewed with 
Isaac (and this is of importance here, in contrast 
with Ishmael), with Jacob (in contrast with Esau), 
and, finally, with the whole people through Moses. 
Various explanations: 1. The two tables of the law 
(Beza, and others). 2. The Old and the New Tes¬ 
taments [see Textual Note —R.] [Augustine, Je¬ 
rome, Cocceius, Caloviua; with reference to Jer. 
xxxl 88). Meyer: “The compacts concluded by 
God with the patriarchs after Abraham.” Comp. 
Book of Wisdom xviii. 22; Sirach xliv. 11; 2 Macc. 
viii. 15 ; Eph. ii. 12. [This is undoubtedly the sim¬ 
plest view.—R.] 

And the giving of the law. Opposite ex¬ 
planations : 1. Meyer, and others: the act of giving 
the law, not 6 *b/<oc itself. 2. Tholuck [Hodge], 
and most expositors: ropo&taia, by metonyme 
for 6 vofioq; vopo&tala is the more rhetorical 
and euphonious word. Evidently, the act of giving 
the law would have had no permanent force for Is¬ 
rael apart from its substance; but even its substance 
would be no permanent rofto&toia without the 
continued repetition (Deuteronomy), establishment, 
and restoration of the law. The rot* os was, and 
continued to be, a permanent act of the vouo&Kria. 
[Meyer inquires why Paul did not write voftos, if 
ne meant it. 44 At all events, whoever had the 
vopo&ioia, had also the ro^o?. Still, the differ¬ 
ence of signification is to be preserved. The giving 
of the law was a work by means of which God, who 
was himself the rofio&hrjq, distinguished the Jews 
above all other nations.” It seems safer to make 
the primary reference to the giving of the law, with¬ 
out, however, excluding the necessary secondary 
reference to its substance.—R.] 

And the service of the sanctuary. The 
worship, rj Xargtla; Heb. ix. 1. [The Jewish 
ritual service, including the tabernacle worship, but 
fklly established in the temple. The connection of 
this with the giving of the law is sufficiently ob¬ 
vious.—And the promises, ai inayyeXia *.— 
R.] Meyer nolds that the service corresponds to 


the giving of the law, as ai inayyslia* (tb< 
Messianic prophecies) correspond to at dtad^sa* 
This is a chiasm, according to Meyer, occasioned by 
the necessity of the promisee standing at the cob 
elusion, immediately before the Promised One . But 
a chiasm is altogether out of the question, as the 
promises in the stricter sense—the prophetic prom¬ 
ises—followed the giving of the law, and as the 
Xargtia also was already, in the main, a typum 
promise, from which the InayyiXia* are only 
to be distinguished as verbal prophecies. Tholuck 
concludes, without good ground, from the reasoning 
(ver. 6), that the predictions of the prophets are not 
meant here, but “ chiefly ” those communicated to 
the patriarchs. But how could Paul have enumerer 
ted the principal elements of Israel’s glory, witkou*, 
thinking of the prophets f We must adhere to the 
position that, apart from the connections of histori- 
cal sequenoe, the vio&eoia, the <W$a, Ac., and, in¬ 
deed, all the particular elements, pervaded all the 
periods of Israel’s existence. Even the ropo&tou^ 
for example, is found in the germ in Abraham. 

Ver. 5. Whose are the fathers [iv oi na~ 
The fathers, the elect, the men of GocL 
as preludes to the chief Chosen One, the Son of 
God; the glorious root of the Israelitish parent-tree, 
as well as the fatness of the tree (see chap. xi. 17), 
referring to the only glorious crown (ExocL iii 18 ; 
iv. 6). These are chiefly, but not exclusively, the 
patriarchs, but, in addition to them, the long line of 
the true fathers of Israel. 

And of whom as to the flesh is Christ 
[xai it lar b X^mttoc to xard oagxa]. 
It is the highest characteristic of Israel’s glory, that 
Christ descends from it, or comes of it according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 8; iv. 1 if). [Christ, the prom¬ 
ised Messiah, is the greatest of all the blessings 
imparted to the people of Israel, to whom all the 
others pointed typically and prophetically, and in 
whom they first obtained their foil truth and reality. 
— P. S.] The to xard aagxa is evidently a 
qualifying addition, and refers to an antithesis; 
Tlioluck : “ ov xard rijr fttoryta ” (chap. i. 8, 4). 
[Alford marks the antithesis by rendering: u as far 
as regards the flesh ; ” finding in to, accusative, the 
implication “ that He was not entirely sprung from 
them, but had another nature.”—R.1 

Who is over all [ r 0 wv ini ndrrotr. 
There are two renderings which are nearly allied: 
Who is God over all,, blessed forever, and: Who is 
over all, God blessed forever. The doctrinal results 
are the same, whichever be adopted; but Lange 
prefers the latter, for reasons which will appear, 
and seems warranted in his preference. The £. V. 
gives the latter; Luther, and most interpreters, the 
former.—R.] We explain the passage thus: He 
who is over all Israelites, believers and unbelievers, 
is that glorified One of our universally known syna- 
gogical formula: God, blessed forever. Amen. We 
must first of all accept a strong Pauline brevilo- 
quence. Then we must call to mind Paul’s expres¬ 
sion concerning the unknown God (Acts xvii. 28). 
As Paul could say to the Greeks: “ You seek and 
worship by your altar the one true God, without 
knowing Him,” so can he say of the Jews: “ Even 
those who reject Christ must render homage to Him, 
though unconsciously, as, by the well-known dox- 
ology, they often praise Jehovah, the God of reve¬ 
lation, who has appeared in Christ, and thus rules 
supremely over all, believers as well as unbeliev¬ 
ers.” The 6 otv therefore stands for oc 
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though with the additional strength peculiar to the 
participle. That the ini ndrriar here refers to 
the Jews, according to their antithesis of believing 
aud unbelieving Jews, is evident from the strong 
prominence previously given to them (otTivr?, 
iv , i$ tovj. [The form of the E. V. favors this 
view of ini .ndvroiv. By taking it as masculine, 
the whole clause is brought into closer connection 
with the context, an increased difficulty in the in¬ 
terpretation of the doxology is obviated, while this 
closer connection gives strength to the view that 
the doxology refeis to Christ. It seems preferable 
to the view which connects it with 0 * 05 , in the 
sense of the supreme God (Hodge, and many others). 
Whether all that Lange suggests is included, is per¬ 
haps doubtful; but comp, his remarks below on Ps. 
Ixviii. 19.—R.] 

God blessed for ewer. Amen [Stoq tv - 
loytjros ti$ rovq aioivag, dpi}*], We 
must regard this clause as a quotation from the 
synagogical liturgy, sufficiently well-known to all 
the Jews, and to Jewish Christians and believers in 
general According to modern usage, it should, 
therefore, be written with quotation-marks. But the 
sense is this: Christ is the object of the Israelitish 
doxology to the revealed God, Jehovah, for He is 
the Jd£a itself; is consciously praised by some, and 
unconsciously by the rest; for this latter class, not¬ 
withstanding their rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
cannot get away from the adoration of the Shekinah, 
and thus Christ also, the personally revealed God, 
rules over all (as they praise Him), even over un¬ 
believers, for their future salvation. This is there¬ 
fore the last advantage of Israel (see chap. xl). 
For the details of all the explanations, we must refer 
to the Commentaries extant* 

Every exposition is attended with great difficul¬ 
ties. The strongest reasons are still in favor of the 
old one, transmitted to us by the early writers, all 
of whom favored it, with the single exception of 
Theodore of Mopsvestia (see Tholuck, p. 479). We 
may say, perhaps, that Julian maintained, with Cy¬ 
ril, that Paul never called Jesus “God,” and that 
the Codd. 11 [5], 47 place a period after actgx a, 
and Cod. 71 places one after ini ndrnav. Here 
belong also Iren®us, Tertullian, Origen, Ac., and 
the most of the later expositors (see Meyer)^ The 
passage is, therefore, a doxology to the divinity of 
Christ This is most strongly favored by the re¬ 
quirement of the antithesis comprised in the to 
xard adqxa (see chap i 8 , 4; 1 Tim. iil 16). 
This explanation has been rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by regarding ini narrow as neuter: “over 
every thing” (Beza refeired it as masculine to the 
patriarchs, to the antithesis of Jews and Gentiles), 
thus giving up its proximate reference to the Jews. 

Since the time of Erasmus, this exposition has 
been directly opposed by another, the reference of 

* (Comp, a learned essay by Hermann Schultx (Professor 
in Basle): Rom. ix. 5, in txt% ditcher und bibl itch-theolog - 
seker Btiehung , crkldrl , in the Jahrbfa'h'r f&r Dtu'trht 
Thtologir for 1868, pp. 462-506, and the older exearetical 
literature on this passage, there cited against the inter¬ 
pretation of the Socinians and Semler. Schulte refers the 
doxology to Chriat, yet not to th<? preexistent, but the 
thoanthropic, glorified Christ, to what He now is. This is 
the highest glory of Israel, th»t He who is exalted above 
all things was Dorn of it. This essay is exhaustive and 
convincing in its defence of the received punctuation. It 
doses, however, with some speculations, which imply a 
discrepancy between the simple Gospel narratives and th<* 
more profound christological positions of the Epistles (and 
Ae Gospt l of John).- R. 1 


‘he clause to God. “The Codd. 11 [5], 47, of 
the 11th and 12tb centuries, like Diodorus of TWr> 
8us, place a period after oayxa ; this punctuation 
has been preferred by Erasmus, so that what followi 
is a doxology to the Almighty God. Thi9 propod 
tion has found favor with the majority of reoeci 
exegetical writers, with the Socmians, Ac., with 
Reiche, RQckeri, Meyer, and FritzBche.” Tliolnek, 
A middle ground is occupied by the interpretation 
which unites with a second punctuation p^poaed 
by Erasmus, according to Cod. 71, as it places a 
period after ini narrow ; this has been adopted by 
Locke and Baumgarten-Crusius, a construction to 
which Tholuck also inclines to a certain degree. In 
addition to these three explanations are, the conjec¬ 
ture of Erasmus, that 0*o <; is not authentic, and 
the reading m 6 0*05 proposed by Orell, and oth 
era. But, according to Tholuck, the detached char¬ 
acter of the doxology is against the third exposition. 

The following may be said against the second ex¬ 
planation : 

1. In simple doxologiea, without a relative form, 

the tvXoytiroi; generally precedes the See ex¬ 

amples in Tholuck, 483 ; Philippi, 869 ff. Tholuck 
regards it as a beautifol fact connected with Fanstus 
Socinus, that his attention was first directed to this 
circumstance, and that, owing to it, he changed his 
exposition of the passage. Tholuck, indeed, cites 
a passage in which the evXoyijros comes after the 
&to<; (Ps. Ixviii 10)—a passage which, in view of 
its connection, we regard as very important, and 
must hereafter return to it. 

2. A doxology to the omnipotent God cannot 
interrupt the train of thought under consideration 
at its very outset; least of all, can an elegy or 
funeral discourse be changed abruptly into a hymn. 
The doxology for the whole discussion in Rom. 
ix.-xi, is at the conclusion of chap. xi. 

3. The expression, to xard <raoxa, which limits 
Christ's descent from the Jews to Bus human nature, 
requires, as an antithesis, a reference to His divine 
nature. We have here had special reference to Cal¬ 
vin, Tholuck, Neander, and Philippi. In the attack 
on the old exposition, it is remarkable that the same 
critical exegesis which elsewhere urges the imme¬ 
diate context, and leaves the analogy of Scripture 
altogether in the background, here reverses its 
method. Meyer, indeed, only says, that both ex¬ 
positions might be equally right, according to the 
words. But he imagines that he can overcome the 
requirement of the antithesis in this passage merely 
by the assurance that divinity does not necessarily 
belong to the object represented. The doxologies 
to God which Meyer cites (Rom. I 26; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 6; 1 Tim. i. 17), are folly occasioned by 
the connection, which would not hold good of the 
present doxology. Meyer contradicts himself when 
he first urges that the present pa^ge does not read 
6 0 * 05 , but only the predicative 0 * 05 , without the 
article; and when he concedes that Paul, by virtue 
of his appropriate and real harmony with John's 
christology, could, just as properly as John (chap. * 
1), have used the predicative 0*05 (divine nature) 
of Christ (with reference to Phil ii. 6 ; Col. L 16 
ff. ; ii. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 4), and jet urges that Paul 
never used the expression 0#o> of Christ, since he 
never accepted the Alexandrian form, like John, 
but adhered to the strictly monotheistical form. He 
seems, therefore, to regard that “ Alexandrian form* 
as prejudicial to strict monotheism, l it should be 
remarked that Meyer, whe is usually so clear and 
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decided in his statements of the reasons for his 
views, halts here, as if the grounds against the 
reference to Christ were not sufficient to satisfy 
himself. This fact is suggestive.—R.] As far as 
those passages are concerned in which Paul brings 
out the divinity of Christ, we refer to the Dcctr. 
Notes. We must here, however, oppose the her¬ 
meneutical supposition that there are no doctrinal 
anal Xtyoptva as culminating points of the view 
corresponding with them. Meyer even holds that 
John calls Christ &toq but once. It is a perfectly 
gratuitous increase of the difficulty before us, to say 
that Christ is here called Ood over alt. It is cer¬ 
tainly a fact that Paul speaks preeminently of the 
historical Christ, and that, when he expresses also 
the ontological idea of Christ, he immediately places 
it in relation with the historical perfection of Christ; 
but when this historical subordination which Paul 
expresses (1 Cor. viil 6; Eph. iv. 5 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 
28) is allowed to be identical with His ontological 
subordination, the error is owing to a defective ec¬ 
clesiastical education and speculative penetration. 

We now come to Ps. lxviii 19, according to the 
Septuagint; Kvqioq 6 &ioq evXoyiyroq, tvXoytjroq 
nvfjtoq rjfii^av xa&* ijplqar. It must be borne in 
mind that Paul was particularly familiar with that 
passage. In Eph. iv. 8 he quotes a good part of 
ver. 18, and refers it to Christ. But this verse reads, 
according to De Wette’s translation, thus: Thou 
asoendest to the high seat, thou leadest captive, thou 
receivest gifts for men, and the rebellious shall also 
dwell with Jah. Tholuck : Even the apostates shall 
still dwell with Ood the Lord. Do we not plainly 
hear the reecho of this passage in the 6 otv fail 
namar ? And since we know that Paul applies 
this passage to the glorification of Christ, is it not 
clear that he immediately adds that ascription of 
praise in Ps. lxviii 19? His expression occupies 
the middle ground between the LXX. and the He¬ 
brew text. Hence we return to the acceptance of a 
synagogical form. 

[The main point being not the synagogical form 
—to which, however, there is little to object—but 
the reference to Christ, the following summary in 
favor of that view is added: 

(1.) This view is the most simple and natural 
one. Alford seems justifiable in remarking: h is 
the only one admissible by the rules of grammar and 
arrangement. 

(2.) It accords best with the context, presenting 
an antithesis to to xard oaqxa, and forming a 
suitable culminating point after the enumeration of 
the advantages of the Jews. 

(8.) It is sufficiently Pauline, for Paul wrote Col. 
i. 15 ff., and in view of that and many similar pas¬ 
sages, any other reference would be derogatory to 
the divinity of Christ. 

(4.) On no exegetical point, where there is room 
for discussion, has the unanimity of commentators, 
of all ages and confessions, been so entire; as in re¬ 
ferring this to Christ.—R.] 

B. The Apostle's exultation at the thought that 
the promise of Ood for Israel nevertheless remains 
in force (vers. 6-83). 

First Proof: Differences in election (vers. 6-18). 
Meyer: “The first part of the theodicy is, that God’s 
promise has not become untrue through the exclusion 
of a portion of &e Israelites; for the promise is valid 
•oly for the tru Israelites, who are according to the 
promise—which result is confirmed by the Scriptures.” 


Ver. 6. It is not however so that. The ovj 
vlov 6k or* is variously rendered: 1. Anal 
gously to the ovy or*, not that ’, not in the sense tha\ 
(Tholuck). But this does not afford a satisfactory 
connection with the foregoing. 2. Fritzsche: oi 
TOM>rrov or* [the mattery however f is not so, at 
that]. 8. Ov roiov di Xlyui olov 6 tl } “ but I do 
not say any thing of such a kind as that ” (Meyer) 
4. The least tenable explanation is, it is not possibls 
that (Beza, Grotiusl [Between (2.) and (8.) there 
is little choice. Paul does not say any thing of 
such a kind as that, because the matter is not so a • 
that; or vice versd. —R.] The connection, there 
fore, consists in the Apostle’s declaration of a re 
striction of the profound sorrow which he has id 
ready expressed; but not, according to Origen, is 
connecting the declaration that the promise still 
holds good, to the previously mentioned inayyt- 
Xicu. Tholuck: “Paul adduces the proof accord 
ing to the idea with which he was quite familiar, 
that the real Israel was not based upon its physical 
relationship with Abraham (Gal. iii. 9; Rom. iv. 12). 
This brings out in glaring contrast the shibboleth of 
the carnal Jew, Ac.; gross heretics, deniers of the 
resurrection of the dead, Ac., are only mentioned as 
exceptions.” 

The word of Ood hath oome to nought 
[lx n in Twx#v 6 X 6 y o q rov & t o v ]. The 
word of patriarchal promise in its relation to Israel, 
not specially to the inayyiXicu alone. 

For not all who are of Israel, are Israel 
Tou yao ndrrtq oi 'Jc^a^X, ov rot 
J a q atj X\ The germ of the distinction between 
the true religious Israel and the impure aud merely 
national Israelites, already lay in the Old Testament 
(see chap. x.; Ps. exit 1; Ezek. xiil 9; Jer. vii 
28, Ac.); the distinction was already prepared by 
the relations of election in the history of the patri- 
archs. The Apostle’s thought distinguishes, first 
of all, between Israel as the collective people of 
God, and the single apostate branches. But then 
he establishes this general distinction chiefly by the 
relations of election. 

Ver. 7. Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children [ot’d* on 
tlair antqya Apqadp, navxtq rixva]. 
The a nig pa 'Apq. denotes here natural pos¬ 
terity, but the xixva, on the contrary, his spirit¬ 
ual posterity, and directly from Israel. It may be 
asked here, whether the subject of the preceding 
verse (which are of Israel) still continues (Meyer), 
or whether the present clause generalizes the sub 
ject: not all those who are Abraham’s seed are 
therefore also Abraham’s children. We prefer the 
latter construction, because, otherwise, the verse 
cited would furnish no proof. The first clause—for 
they are not all Israel which are of Israel, God’t 
people—is therefore supplemented by the second— 
likewise not all who are descended from Abraham, 
and thus, directly from Ishmael and Isaac, arc true 
children of Abraham ; that is, not merely individual 
believers, as in chap, iv., but rather the individcilf 
chosen, elected beforehand through God’s free choice. 

This is now followed by particular proofs, which 
show that God’s election, notwithstanding the prom 
ise given to Abraham, remained totally free, con¬ 
trary to the boast of a right of natural descent. 

First proof: Abraham’s first bom son was not 
Abraham’s child of promise, but, according to God’i 
disposition, the younger, with his seed. And that, 
indeed, was previously established bv God. Refer 
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ence oould also be made here to the preference of 
Sarah to Hagar; and, therefore, the second and more 
convincing proof follows: Rebecca. It is import¬ 
ant that Rebecca, and not Isaac, appears in the fore¬ 
ground, but then, also, that she couceived twins by 
Isaac in one pregnancy; and third, that a determi¬ 
nation is made respecting children as yet unborn, 
which gave the preference to Jacob. 

But (thus the promise reads) in Isaac [dXX' 
9 Er 'Juadx. Gen. xxi. 12. dee Textual Note 1 
for the Hebrew.] Though the decisive promise is 
quoted directly and authentically, without a ytyya- 
sicu, or any thing of similar import, as in GaL iii. 
11, 12, it is nevertheless a simple logical require¬ 
ment to supply something of the kind mentally; 
this, however, is contested by Meyer. The promise 
is quoted from the Septuagint. Meyer maintains, 
in accordance with Gesenius, that the original text 
pnx-D would say: Through Isaac will the pos¬ 
terity be called; but that the Apostle has conceived 
the sense of the passage according to its typical 
meaning, and confined it to Isaac's person. [So 
Philippi, Ewald.] The entire digression on this sup¬ 
posed antithesis rests upon a mistake of the signifi¬ 
cance of the typical collective name. The name of 
Isaac here can just as little exclude his posterity, as 
the Included posterity can exclude Isaac himself. 
Meyer says: all Jews belonged to the offspring of 
Isaac, and therefore the expression would be inap¬ 
propriate, if those whose claims are to be disap¬ 
pointed, are also described by it But yet, in vers. 
11 and 12, the election of Jacob is evidently meant 
at the same time with that of his posterity, but with¬ 
out the Apostle having designed thus to favor again 
the claim of individual Jews. The examples cited 
serve to prove that the distinguishing process of 
election, in reference to the descendants of Jacob 
also, was not hindered by the election of their an¬ 
cestor with his oniQpa, but rather that it took place 
with perfect freedom in reference to the posterity. 

Shall thy seed be oalled [xXrj&jotrai 
co* cnlquaX Different explanations of the 
xXtj& jot r a * (erit, shall be; shall be awakened; 
shall be called from nothing); [Tholuck, Stuart; 
Reiche. Meyer objects to this, on the ground, that 
this promise was made after Isaac was bom. As 
we are less warranted in referring the citation ex¬ 
clusively to Isaac’s descendants, than to Isaac alone, 
this objection seems to be valid and conclusive.—R.] 

The xaXtlr brings out the freedom of Divine 
choice; not in the sense that he merely became the 
ancestor of the promised seed, but in and with Isaac 
the seed of promise belonging to Abraham was call¬ 
ed, according to the election. [Hodge, Alford, and 
most.] Freedom of election is thus distinguished 
by two characteristics: only in Isaac, and, only by 
virtue of free appointment 

Ter. 8. That is, They who are the ohildren 
of the flesh [Tout* lorsr, oh tot t ixra 
r jq odpxoq. Oomp. Gal iv. 28]. The children 
who are to be regarded merely as tne fruit of physi¬ 
cal generation. The antithesis, the children of 
the promise [f« rixra rfjq inayyt 
makes these appear as bora under the predetermi¬ 
nation and cooperation of the Divine promise. The 
expression, “ promised children,” would be too lit¬ 
tle ; wnile the expression, “ begotten by the power 
of the Divine promise” (Meyer), would be too 
strong. [The facts respecting’ the birth of Isaac, 
and Paul’s language in Galatians, seem to justify 


Meyer’s view; the conception of Isaac was so extvs 
ordinary, and so connected with the promise, that 
he is called “ after the Spirit,” in distinction from 
one u bora after the flesh,” as well as “ by prom 
ise; ” still in neither case is Isaac said to be bom 
by promise or after the Spirit ', as if to guard after 
any thought of miraculous conception. Lange him¬ 
self says below, that “ the premise acted as a pie 
duct eg and cooperative cause.”—R.] 

Not hose children of the flesh are childien of 
God [ravra rixra rov #*<>?], but the chil¬ 
dren designated by the promise are reckoned afl 
seed [Xo yt a* slq oniqn a]. The antitlm 
•is must be carefully observed. Even the children 
of promise are not, in themselves, children of God 
in the New Testament sense. They are counted 
such according to their faith, and therefore typically 
so called in the sense that they are the seed of God’s 
children as the seed of promise. Also in this line 
there are not yet children bora of God (see John L 
13)* 

Ver. 9. For this word was of promisa 
[InayytXlaq yd q 6 Xoyoq ouxoq. Notice 
the emphatic position of inayrtXiaq. “The 
children of promise are reckoned for seed; for this 
word, in fulfilment of which Isaac was bom, was a 
word of promise ” (Alford).—R.] Free quotation 
from Gen. xviii. 10, 14, according to the Septuagint. 

At this season [K ara ror xatqor top¬ 
to v; t. a., next year at this time. See Tactual 
Note a .—R.] The accessory proof in this verse will 
show, first, that Isaac was now already an object of 
promise; second, that the promise (“ according to 
the time ”) acted as a producing and cooperative 
cause; and third, that the bestowal of the right of 
childhood was attributed for Abraham’s faith.f 

Ver. 10. And not only this; baft when 
Rebeooa also [op nor or Si, d X X d x as 
'Ptflixx «]. Winer’s supplementing explanation, 
oh nor or Si £d$j>a inayytXnirrj tjr (Meyer: 
Not only Sarah, but Rebecca also, had a Divine 
promise), is repelled by Tholuck, with the reminder 
that it was not Sarah, but Abraham, who had re¬ 
ceived that inayytXioc. Tholuck, with Erasmus and 
Ruckert, prefers to supply a rovro to noror Si, and 
Ssixrvos rovro , or something similar, to Rebecca. 
GrotiuB, and others, in acordance with the sense, 
interpret similarly: non solum id, quod jam dixu 
mus, documentum est ejus, quod inferre volumes. 
[The view of Tholuck seems least objectionable. 
*P*pixx a is then either the nominative absolute, 
or we must accept an anacoluthon. The sense is 
the same in either case. Philippi prefers the former 
decidedly, on grammatical grounds, and takes this 
as almost = behold, Rebecca too. The progress of 
thought is against Meyer’s view.—R.] 

* [Stuart, and others, deny the highest spiritual sens* 
to the phrase “ ohildren of God,” limiting it to “children 
of promise in respect to the external privileges and bless¬ 
ings of the ancient covenant or dispensation.” In itseb 
there would be no objection to this view, but Paul had 
already written Gal. iv. 22-31, where these phrases receive 
a deeper meaning (see Lange’s Obtnm. OaL, pp. 118 fL, 138 
ff.). Besides, If this were all, it would rot differ from the 
idea already suggested in vers. 6, 7 (Hodge). We must 
hold then to a typical sense at least, and find, in " reck¬ 
oned.” the guard against the assumption of spiritual privi¬ 
lege from natural desoent.—R] 

t [Stuart suggests the interpretation : “as mi lifs^Mxe 
time ; in which case the meaning would be, that God would 
again address her as a mother, who gives lire to—< e* bears, 
children.” But there teems to be no reason for departing 
from the simple rendering of the TJX, quotec by Paul 
—R1 
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In consequence of the ambiguity of the brief 
form of expression, we must consult the contents 
themselves. But, according to these, Rebecca is 
not merely a second example, but even a new one 
for the same fundamental thoughts. She is a new 
example, in whom there appear three new character- 
ittics,, First, Rebecca appears in the foreground as 
a principal person, and becomes the parallel to Abra¬ 
ham. The Apostle says to the Jews, as carefully 
as he can, that the weight of the promise does not 
rest upon Isaac, the promised natural seed of Abra¬ 
ham, but on the daughter-in-law, Bethuel’s daughter, 
who :ad become Isaac’s wife. Then comes the prin- 
dpa. characteristic which constitutes the real antithe¬ 
sis: 

[Had oonoeived by one, our father Isaac, 
• I xoirrrv t/ovaa *Joadx rov na~ 

rpoc fjfi&v. —R.] Between the twin children of 
one marriage, by one husband, and from one con¬ 
ception or pregnancy {bed, xoirrj , see chap. xiii. 
18; not emphasized as unity, but really so under¬ 
stood), the election already made the greatest differ¬ 
ence before birth. This leads to the third charac¬ 
teristic: 

Ver. 11. [Without their hawing as yet been 
born, or done any thing good or evil, nrjnoi 
yaq ytvvtj&ivr*>v 17JA nqaldvr *av ri 
dya&ov § (pavXov See Textual Notes 10 and 
".—R.] Before the children had done any thing 
either good or bad.* This example denies once 
more, as though superfluously, the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of birthright. In view of all this, we think 
that the real explanation of the ov novov Si is con¬ 
tained in the second characteristic—not merely that 
Sarah, the unfruitful one, is a proof, but also Re¬ 
becca, in her pregnancy with twins. It is Sarah, in 
•0 far as the promise determines a year beforehand 
that the unfruitful Sarah, instead of the mother of 
Iahmael, should be the mother of the promised one; 
and Rebeoca, in so far as the promise made even 
the greatest difference between the twin-fruit of her 
womb. 

The expression, rov narq'oq tjfiiav, indicates that 
also the paternity of Isaac did not guarantee any 
choice concerning the Jews. The pij no) \ ex¬ 
presses the fact that God’s revelation concerning the 
preference of the younger before the birth of the 
twins {avrwv must be supplied) was intentional, in 
order 

That the purpose of Qod aooording to 
election might stand [1 va ij xctr* ixXoybv 
nqo & ta * <; rov & to v n i v r] .] Meyer holds, 
ibat the iva therefore determines, at all events, 
t purpose. But he incorrectly denies that the ix- 
Xoyti here precedes the n^o&tatg. [Meyer op¬ 
poses this precedence, on the ground that the elec - 
Hon is essentially pro-temporal (Eph. iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
L 9), objecting also to the view of Grotius, and 
others, that the phrase means: a decree considered 
with respect to an election. He holds that, as an 

* [It must be noticed that this o r p rearion contain* an 
Incidental argument against the Platonic and Origenistlo 
doctrine of the preftxistenoe of souls, and their exile into 
this world in consequence of a previous fall. This theory, 
fevtved again and again, is as unsatisfactory as it is un- 
—iptui al, but must be considered one of the many at- 
to solve the enigma which this chapter oonfrontc. 
Oleairiy. then, Paul rejects this solution.—R.J 

t [Meyer : “ Not ovvw, because the negative relation is 
to be exprrowd tui&ectivdy — i. as presented and eon- 
ridered by Ood in the giving of His sentence.* 1 Bee Winer, 
P- 441 -R.1 


essential inherent of the purpose, xar* ixXoyijv ex 
presses the modality of nqo&tau^ Perhaps it ii 
not safe to affirm positively more than this respect 
ing what belongs to the order in the mind of God 
Meyer also repels the strong view of Benge! : pro* 
potUum Dei electivum ; but oiler all has been ad 
mitted, that must be respecting the primary refer¬ 
ence to theocratic privilege (Meyer limits thus), the 
Apostle’s language fairly implies a choice of indi¬ 
viduals, and a free choice, whether we can reconcile 
this with our systems, or our consciousness of out 
own freedom or not. The emphasis throughout, it 
may well be admitted, rests on the unmerited choice 
of Jacob, rather than on the rejection of Esau.— 
R.] The Ix/oyi; is founded in the tvSoxia, and 
the 7t(>6&tMs joins with the latter. Meyer’s op 
position to the explanation of the expression (of 
Rosenmuller, and others) proposition Dei liberum, 
is correct only so far as the election of love and 
arbitrary freedom are different; but the election of 
love is certainly free in relation to human claims 
The following clause expresses a principal maxim of 
the nQo&tatq. 

Not of works,, but of him that calleth 
[oi*x fpyojv dXX’ ix rov xctXovvroq]. 
The explanation of most commentators, that the 
nQo&tatq is announced by this negation, is con¬ 
trary to Meyer’s assertion, that this addition relates 
only to ^ivr\\ and indeed he has this, his strong 
assurance, not from works , Ac., but of him that 
calleth. —Worka cannot be the foundation of the 
call to salvation, but just the reverse; it is only this 
call that can be the foundation of works. [This 
phrase seems to be “ a general characteristic of the 
whole transaction ” (Alford 1. Such a view is fa¬ 
vored by the peculiarly broken construction of the 
whole verse. In any case, it establishes the position 
of Augustine: “ God does not choose us because 
we believe, but that we may believe.” “Hence, 
too, we are justified not on account of frith ( prop- 
ter fidem), but through frith {per fidemS, which 
God himself works in us through the Holy Ghost 
(Schaff). Any other view would contradict the 
obvious meaning of this verse. Comp. Hodge and 
Philippi on each side of the predestinarian question 
as involved here.—R.] 

Ver. 12. The elder (that is, the first-born) 
shall serve the younger [6 utit w* SovXtv- 
att to! IXaoaovt] (Gen. xxv. 28, according to 
the Septuagint).—Here, again, Meyer finds a differ¬ 
ence between the original sense of the passage and 
the Apostle’s explanation. Aooording to the con¬ 
nection of the original, the expression extends to 
the nations concerned (Jews and Edomites), and was 
fulfilled in David’s conquest of the Edomites (2 Sam. 
viii. 14, Ac.); * but Paul means, on the contrary, 
Esau and Jacob themselves. The adjustment of the 
difference by regarding the two brothers as repre¬ 
sentatives of two nations, is insufficient; rather, 
the indoles of Jacob was really continued in the 
Jewish people, and the indoles of Esau in the Edo¬ 
mites. [The reference of the original Hebrew, as 
shown by the context, is to the nations springing 
from the twin children (“ two nations are in thy 
womb;” Gen. xxv. 23). Lange and Meyer agree 
that there is also a personal reference, though differ 
ing in their mode of stating the relation of the two 

# [Subsequent conquests of the Edomites are me» 
tionea; 2 King* viii. 21; xiv. 7, 22; 2 Ohron. xxv 11; 
xxn. 2. They were finally oomquered by John Hjroann* 
and incorporated into the Jewish nation.—R.] 
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Neither should be excluded, though the whole pass¬ 
age seems to indicate that the personal reference 
was the more prominent one in Paul’s mind. On 
the national reference, Schaff remarks: 44 At all 
events, in the passages qioted here and ver. 18, 
Jacob and Esau appear as the heads of two nations. 
If the promised lordship of Jacob be not limited to 
the transfer of the birthright and the theocratic 
blessing to Jacob, but taken in its full, physical, and 
spiritual eense, the fulfilment did not take place 
until- long after their death, in their descendants, 
when David conquered the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 
14). Since then the Ishmaelites and the Edomites, 
together with the other heathen, were at all events 
called to the gospel, though later than the Jews 
(corap. Gen. xxvii. 40, where Isaac predicts the fu¬ 
ture cessation of the bondage of Esau; and Amos 
ix. 12; Acts xv. 16, 17; Rom. xi. 11 fT); it fol¬ 
lows that Paul speaks here, not as many Calvinistie 
expositors misunderstand him, of an eternal repro¬ 
bation, but of such a preference of one nation as 
shall prepare for the final salvation of all nations 
(we do not say, all individuals).” The individual 
reference is also undeniable, though it by no means 
follows that it here implies eternal results. The 
point here is not what or how much God did in His 
election, but that He had a nQo&totq xa t* lx- 
Aoyjjv. —R.] 

Ver. 13. As it is written, Jaoob I loved, 
but Esau, I hated [To* *Jaxwfi ^yan^oa, 
Tor di *Hjav ifiiiatjoa]. Mai. i. 2 ff. : 
“I have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother ? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I 
bated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness.” Here the 
statement that Jehovah hate l Esau is proved by the 
fact that He gave a desolate land to the Edomites 
for an inheritance, and that He called it a wicked 
land, on which His indignation rested. Thus the 
people are placed first here, but with them also their 
ancestor, as in Gen. xxv. 23 the ancestor is placed 
first, but with him his people also. 

The following is therefore assumed throughout: 

1. The continuity of the indoles in the ancestor and 
in the real substance of his posterity; 2. The uni¬ 
versal connection between the indoles and its reli¬ 
gious and moral conduct; 8. The universal connec¬ 
tion between the religious and moral conduct and 
the historical decrees. The sum of these character¬ 
istics is now referred to the Divine purpose , and is 
applied to Esau in the sentence, “I bated him.” 
Yet this sentence has, at most, only a relative mean¬ 
ing : God has hated Esau in the relation of Esau to 
Jacob, and in antithesis to the fact that He loved 
Jacob. God’s whole arrangement, therefore, pro¬ 
ceeds from the primary nqo&uru; that He loved 
Jacob. In that fact lies the causality of Jacob’s 
glorious history, the determination of his theocratic 
inheritance. But the whole sentence depends upon 
rufous conditions on both sides: 

1. An economical condition. The question is not 
at all concerning decrees of eternal salvation and 
damnation, but concerning the economical relations 
sf the ordination and call to the possession of sal¬ 
vation and to the economy of salvation in time. On 
^e prospect? of salvation for Edom, comp. Isa. xi. 
14 (fran. xi. 41); Amos ix. 12; Mark iii. 8. On the 
oth*,r hand, Edom has become, on its dark side, a 
type of anti-Christianity. See the article Edomiter , 
\n [ho Bihl Whrterbu'h fur das chri Viche Volk. 


Likewise the passage in Heb. xii. 17 relates to Heart 
incapacity to inherit the theocratic blessing eves 
with tears and penitence. 

2. An individual condition. There could be also 
in Edom individuals having the character of Israel, 
and in Israel there could be individual Edomites. 
The LXX has regarded Job as an Edomite prince. 
Allowing this to be uncertain, the Edomite nature 
of the Israeljtish Judas is beyond a doubt. 

3. A religious-ethical condition. Salvation was 

as little secured unconditionally to the individual 
Jew by Israel’s election, as the individual Edomite 
was personally subjected to condemnation by that 
theocratic rejection of Edom (see Bengel). Meyer: 
44 We must not attach such a merely privative mean¬ 
ing to the Iftiayoa * as not to love , or to love less 
(Grotius, Estius [Hodge, Stuart], and others), which 
is also not continued by Matt, vl 24; Luke xiv. 26; 
xvi. 18; John xii. 26 ; but it expresses just the op¬ 
posite of the positive r\ydn. —positive abhorrence.” 
This would be still more than hatred ! Meyer also 
speaks of a becoming fond of and abhorrence even 
before the birth of the brothers. Yet here the mean¬ 
ing might be: I have loved the letter, but the spirit 
of the letter I have loved less! f This, indeed, 
might be said of many of the results of modern 
criticism and exegesis. Philippi lessens at least the 
antithesis in relation to Jacob and Esau themselves, 
but yet without thereby becoming rid of the tradi¬ 
tional prejudices respecting the sense of this pas¬ 
sage. 44 Jacob’s reception of the theocratic birth¬ 
right, and Esau’s exclusion trom it, constitute, in 
Paul’s miod, only the type for the law of the recap 
tion of eternal salvation and of abandonment to 
eternal perdition.” But the law of this reception 
and abandonment is not given here, but in Mark 
xvi 16. The following interpretation is better, if 
we understand thereby not absolute, but relative an¬ 
titheses. Calvin well explains ayanpv and fiurtir 
by assumere and repellere. The use of puniv is 
similar (Gen. xxix. 30, 31; Deut. xxi. 16 ff.; Prov. 
xiii 24; Matt vi 24; Luke xvi. 13; Matt x. 37; 
comp, with Luke xiv. 26; John xii 26). 44 To hate 

father and mother, and his own soul, does not mean 
to love them less than the Lord, but to reject them 
altogether in a case of collision, or to so act toward 
them as if one positively hated them (?); in which 
case there might still exist a great deal of love for 
them, though certainly less than for the Lord.”—If, 
indeed, absolute love and a conditional love = loving 
less, are at variance with each other, then the disre¬ 
gard, which is similar to hatred, though not partak¬ 
ing of the nature of hatred, follows of itself; it ia 

# [It cannot be denied that hate, in the Scripture, doe* 
not always describe positive abhorrence, bat occasionally a 
leas degree, or, more accurately, the absence of love: t.g., 
Gen. xxix. 31 (where the original text says: “Lean was 
hated ” by Jacob— i. less loved than Rachel; comp. ver. 
30) ; Matt. vi. 24, and especially Luke xiv. 24; compared 
with Matt. x. 37, where one evangelist says haUtk no t, and 
the other, loveth more. The word undoubtedly, even in 
these passages, taken exactly, describee not merely an 
absence of love, but a formal putting into the background. 
—P. 8.] 

t [This is an allusion to the strictly literal and gram¬ 
matical method of exegesis adopted by Meyer. But if w« 
depart from the letter, who is to be the discerner of the 
spirit? There are but two answers: that of Rome (eode» 
siastical authority), and that of Rationalism (individual hu¬ 
man consciousness). The strict interpretation of Meyer k 
adopted by Fritseche, De Wette, and others. Unquestion¬ 
ably the dealings of God with Esau indicate something 
positive, though, were it but the deprivation of love, ftht 
results of evil-doing would still scoount for the historic 
facts.—R.l 
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§m§ negation of the defect or of the sin to which 
the 'hated individual cleave* , but it is not the indi¬ 
vidual to which the defect or the sin cleaves. See 
also Tholuck, p. 498, against. Fritzshe, Meyer, De 
Wotte, and Philippi. 

It must be observed, farther, that, in ver. 18, the 
description of fore-ordination or predestination ac¬ 
cording to election, is introduced by 17 xar* ix).oyr ( v 
nqoOur*;. The idea of election refutes the follow¬ 
ing claims to a right in God’s kingdom: 

1 . The claim by virtue of natural descent from 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, especially by 
virtue of birthright; 2 . The claim by virtue of de¬ 
scent from the legitimate marriage concluded under 
the promise; 8 . The claim by virtue of the merit 
of works. 

Election takes place freely: 

1 . Without regard to the advantage of birthright; 
2 . to descent from a family that is blessed; 8 . to 
community even iu a twin-birth; 4. and to the fore¬ 
seeing of works. And all this is on the simple 
ground that election, a. voluntarily determines the 
indoles beforehand, thereby avoiding all appearance 
of natural necessity, the requirement of birthright, 
Ac. { b. and, accordng to the indoles or economical 
endowment, it also makes a n in regard to 
the economical calL [The sum of the whole matter, 
detaching from it all reference to the extent of the 
* preference or the result of the choioe of God in this 
instance, is, that God does exercise a prerogative of 
choice or election, independently of all these human 
considerations. That this is the point to which Paul 
would bring his readers, is evident from what im¬ 
mediately follows. A further proof that a general 
truth is also to be drawn from it, is afforded by the 
constant use made of special points in Old Testa~ 
ment history and of Old Testament passages to es¬ 
tablish general propositions (see the case of Pharaoh, 
below, ver. 17, which, as far as the individual in 
question is concerned, has no connection with the 
discussion, and New Testament passim ). This me¬ 
thod of citation is based on the stability of the 
Divine character; to deny its propriety, is to pre¬ 
sume an arbitrariness on the part of God, in far 
greater opposition to His character than is implied 
even in most fearfully fatalistic view of this chap¬ 
ter.—R.] 

Second Proof : The antithesis in foreordination 
(predestination). God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening , and in His mannei' of 
uniting judgment and compassion (vers. 14-18).* 
Meyer: The second pan of the theodicy. 

Ver. 14. What shall we say then 7 Is there 
unrighteousness with God7 [Ti olv ioo P- 
fty ddtxtct n a $ a t £ Comp, 

chap, iii. 5.] The Jew cannot refate the facts that 
jshmael was rejected in spite of his birthright, and 
that Esau was rejected in spite of his legitimacy and 
birthright. Just here was a special point of pride 
with the Jew. But the consistency of this fact had 
eow appeared —the absolute freedom of Divine 
choice. Israel’s call was itself the strongest witness 
•gainst the claims of the Israelites, because by it the 


# [Dr. Hodge considers this paragraph the statement 
Mid answer of the first objection arising against the doo- 
trixxe thtf God Is sovereign In the distribution of His fhvors, 
sad that the ground of Ills selecting one and rejecting 
another is not their works, but His own good pleasure. A 
•eoond objection, he thinks, is stated in ver. 19. So Meyer, 
Bchaff, and most.—F 


most weighty prejudices concerning their privilege! 
were overcome. But, finally, God’s promise to R* 
becca stood firm, and by this was decided, that the 
works of the Israelites could no more impose eon 
ditions on God’s free exercise of His authority, than 
could be done formerly by the works of Jacob, whec 
God assigned to him beforehand the domination ovec 
his brother—that is, the theocratic honor. It wa* 
especially this declaration against the claims estab¬ 
lished on works which was calculated to excite the 
Judaizing spirit, and lead it to the conclusion that, 
by so doing, God would be unrigbteous. This is the 
interpretation of Augustine, Hervaeus, the majority 
of Lutheran writers, and Bullinger and Tholuck. 
But even this conclusion he rejects with abhorrence 
(comp. chap, iii. 5). He adduces his proof imme¬ 
diately afterwards. 

Meyer remarks: “ This reason is demonstrative, 
in so far as by it the absolute divine worthiness 01 
what God predicates of himself must be assumed.” 
Yet this would be only an absolute proof of author¬ 
ity. Also, according to Calvin, the proof lies in 
the refating effect of the biblical declaration: satis 
habet) scriptures testimoniis impuros lotratus com - 
pscere .* [In this choice and preference of the one 
before the other there is no unrighteousness. For 
he only is unrighteous who is under obligations which 
he does not fulfil; but God is under no obligations 
to His creature, hence can do with him what He 
will (vers. 14-29). God’s will is the absolute and 
eternal norm of righteousness, and all that He does 
is necessarily right (Deut xxxii. 4). There is no 
norm of righteousness above Him to which He is 
subject; else were God not God.—P. S.] For other 
explanations, see Tholuck, pp. 507, 508. 

Tholuck: “ Origen’s regarding this as the ob¬ 
jection of an opponent, and ver. 15 as the Apostle’s 
answer, and vers. 16-18 as another objection of the 
opponent, is a result of doctrinal perplexity.” Theo> 
dore of Mopsvestia, Storr [Jerome], and Flatt, re¬ 
garded vers. 15-18, and Heumann, vers. 15-21, as 
the objection of an opponent. [Vers. 15 and 17 
are quotations from the Scripture, and hence cannot 
be objections; while vers. 16 and 18 are not the 
incorrect deductions of an opponent from these pas> 
sages, as Chrysostom and Pelagius suppose, but the 
correct conclusions of the Apostle himself.—P. S.] 

Ver. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
meroy on whom I have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I have compassion 
\'E X f rj o o> ov a v iXt o>, x a * oixtfioijoot 
or ar oixttiQw.f See Textual Note ,4 , for the 
Hebrew], An answer to the self-proposed objection 
in ver. 14, taken from Exod. xxxiii. 19, according 
to the LXX. The form of the original text is evi 
dently this: I have (already) had mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I have bad compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. The sense is there¬ 
fore not: To whom I am gracious, to him I am 
gracious; that is, I act in the matter according to 

* [Hodge : 44 It will be remarked that theee argument* 
of the Apostle are founded on two assumptions. The firs! 
is, that the Scriptures are the Word of God; and the sec¬ 
ond, that what Go4 actually does cannot he unrighteous.* 
— B.) 

t [On the distinction between lAW* and oUrtipv, Meyec 
remarks : 44 The distinction between theee two words is not 
to be thus defined, with Tittmnnn, Synon., p. 69 f., that 4JL 
describes the active mercy, and oucr. the sympathetic 00 m- 
pnsrion ; but rather, that the same notion of mieercri is 
expt eased more tfrortgly by ©urr. The latter is originally 
the bewa lintr t'vmpntby, cot treated with jAoxaptf***' (Tsm 
Annb .. 3. 1. 19V—R. I 
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my own authority or freedom, unrestrainedness (the 
view of most commentators, also of Tholuck, p. 511. 
Yet the latter thus modifies his'view, against Olshau- 
sen: The question is not concerning God’s right, 
but God’s grace; p. 114), but: I remain just, as 
Jekcvah, and continue the work of my grace where 
I have once revealed it, Ac.—That is, Jehovah is 
the God of revelation in His consistency, and so are 
also His grace and His compassion consistent. His 
freedom binds or unbinds itself. His freedom is 
rather to be regarded as decision also. According 
to the connection, indeed, the could be re¬ 

garded as a future form; but this is hardly admis¬ 
sible in connection with the simple future form "HX, 
and with the name Jehovah; therefore the Hebrew 
translations—for example, that of Philippson—are 
to no purpose: “ And as I have mercy on whom I 
have mercy,” Ac. 

In sensfe, the inverted form of the LXX., from 
which Paul qijtes, is therefore correct: %ai il*- 
ijaw or dr tit fit, *.r.X. [Alford objects, with¬ 
out suffiicent reason, to laying the stress on or ar, 
whomsoever ; but Paul, following the LXX., makes 
it the scriptural expression of general proposition. 
It is in the form of a Divine axiom (Meyer).—R.] 
The meaning of the name Jehovah is: Divine con¬ 
sistency. But Jehovah’s speaking to Moses has a 
special significance. The Jews regarded Moses as 
the founder of righteousness by works. Paul, on 
the contrary, brings out the feet that God said to 
this very Moses, that the consistency of the work 
of grace is grounded on the beginning of the work 
of grace in free grace. [This view is ingenious, and 
gives at least some warrant for a reference to works, 
which too often is w all supplied by the commenta¬ 
tor ” (Hodge). But it can scarcely be accepted, as 
it seems to be rather an effort to avoid than to dis¬ 
cover the meaning of the passage.—As regards the 
thought of Divine consistency, which seems to rest 
on the present tense in the relative clauses, it is 
scarcely proper to limit the meaning thus. Certainly 
Meyer does not often let a grammatical point escape 
him; yet he paraphrases: “ 4 1 will have mercy 
upon him who (in whatever given case) is the object 
of my mercy,* so that I' am thereby dependent on 
nothing without myself. That is the sovereignty of 
the Divine will of mercy. Notice that the future is 
the mercy, proving itself in fact and act, which God 
accords in all those cases where He stands to the 
persons affected in the settled disposition (present 
iJLfot) of mercy.”—R.] 

Ver. lft. So then it is not of him who will- 
eth, Ac. [ctoa ovr tov &iXorro<;, x.r.X. On 
the construction, see Winer, p. 556.—Meyer: “ From 
the saying of God, Paul deduces the inference lying 
therein respecting the causality of the Divine sav¬ 
ing deliverance.”—R.] That the entrance of human 
good conduct in faith is presupposed, follows not 
only from the analogy of Scripture, but also from 
the antithesis (ver. 17); though the Apostle here 
precludes the delusion that man, by his willing and 
running, cac acquire that foundation of salvation 
w dch proceeds only from the freedom of the com¬ 
passionate God. Meyer: “ Incorrect, according to 
Locke, and most commentators; Reiche : B-lkovt. is 
probably chosen with regard to Abraham’s wish to 
constitute Ishmael, and Isaac’s wish to constitute 
Esau, the heir; but vp</. is chosen with regard to 
Esau’s fruitless running home from hunting (The- 
ophylact thought that it refers to his running to the 


hunt).* For Paul, by his dqa oiv, draws his oo&> 
elusion only from God’s declaration promulgated to 
Moses.” But, by this declaration to Moses, Paul 
proves that God was hot unjust to Esau; that 1% 
that God, acting in harmony with the application of 
that declaration to Judaism, does not now do any in 
justioe t8 one who relies on righteousness by work* 
The willing and nfhning are not rejected in them 
selves, lfut are elsewhere required acco ding to tha 
Divine (fell (1 Cor. ix. 24. Meyer even derives the 
Punning in this passage from the races, which HI 
suits the connection); it is only not recognized as th< 
causality of the line of development. This causality 
is God’s grace (the iXtdrtot; must here be defined 
conformably to the preceding distinction between 
Iktnv and olxrtioevr). 

[Paul obviously draws an inference from ver. 

15, with aqa ovr . The question is, How gen¬ 
eral is that inference ? The verse is certainly gen¬ 
eral in form; any limitation must be found in the 
preceding context, or in the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument. To limit it to Esau, as an illustration 
of God’s method, is, in fact, to extend it, since 
Esau was not of the chosen people; and what 
God said to Moses, the head of the chosen peo¬ 
ple, could not be applicable to him, unless it was 
of general validity. To limit it to the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, because they are under discussion in this part 
of the Epistle, is forbidden by the fact that the in- • 
stances or illustrations are outside that people (Esau, 
Pharaoh). The only safe view is, that the word to 
Moses is a Divine axiom, and this, an inference of 
universal application and validity. It will not inter¬ 
fere with human means in salvation; for, if true, it 
applies to willing and running in general, and yet it 
stops no volition and its accompanying muscular ex 
ertion. That side of the matter is not under con 
sideration. Alford: “ At present the Apostle is em 
ployed wholly in asserting the divine Sovereignty, 
the glorious vision of which it ill becomes us to 
distract by continual downward looks on this earth. 

It is most true that the immediate subject is the 
national rejection of the Jews; but we must con¬ 
sent to hold our reason in abeyance, if we do not 
recognize the inference, that the sovereign powei 
and free election, here proved to belong to God, 
extend to every exercise of His mercy—whether 
temporal or spiritual, whether in Providence or in 
grace, whether national or individual. It is in parts 
of Scripture like this that we must be especially care¬ 
ful not to fall short of what is written-—not to allow 
of any compromise of the plain and awful words of 
God’s Spirit, for the sake of a caution which He 
himself does not teach us. 

The antithesis of the consistency of free Divine 
grace, as experienced by Moses, is the consistency 
of Divine judgment as revealed in the case of Pha¬ 
raoh. 

Yer. 17. For the Soxlptnre smith onto Pha¬ 
raoh. The ydq announces the proof which arises 
from the uniformity of the same Divine dealing in 
its rejection. The Scripture saith , is a metonymy 
for God saith according to the testimony of Seri* 
ture. But the metonymy brings out prominently 
the fact that this declaration of God is not merely 
temporary and isolated, but has the force of a per 
manent scriptural declaration, which is applicable to 

* (This is the interpretation of Watson, and many 
Arminian commentators. But It is not necessary to opposs 
a view so far-fetched, and forming such an ami-dimax f 
— UlI 
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ill analogous cases. The scriptural statement itself 
*s in Exod. ix. 16. 

[Sven for this very purpose have I raised 

thee up, (tq a i* to rovro y t a at. 
For tae original Hebrew, and LXX., here altered, 
see Textual Note “—R.] If we look at the con¬ 
nection, Paul’s translation, i£ijy**$d at, corre¬ 
spond) in sense to the original text, spptturn, 

r t u» well as the [LXX] does, only it 

more specific; from which consideration Meyer 
again educes a difference between the original sense 
of tie Hebrew text and Paul’s meaning. After the 
judgment of murrain and boils and blains (the fifth 
and sixth plagues) on Egypt, we read, as before: 
44 Th) Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” after 
it hfrl already been said (Exod. riii. 15, 82): 44 Pha- 
raot hardened his heart; ” and Moses must solemnly 
declare God’s message to Pharaoh, which, accord¬ 
ing to the translation of Zuns, is as follows : 44 For 
I w*«uld already have stretched out my hand, and 
would have smitten thee and thy people with pesti¬ 
lent- i, so that thou wouldst be cut off from the earth. 
Ye» I have allowed thee to exist on purpose to show 
the*» my strength, and that my name may be extolled 
thrraghout aU the earth.” Evidently the transla- 
tioc allow to exist (also in Stier), is as much an ener- 
vaton of the causal “PSjn as that of the LXX is, 
and probably the cause in this case is also the same 
hesitation in accepting the foil strength of the 
thought 

The expression is chiefly used of positive set¬ 
ting up (for example, of statues), and then also of 
amsing, awaking ; and even the weaker meaning 
of allowing to exist has still the sense of a positive 
support According to Meyer, Paul makes the Scrip¬ 
ture say: 44 4 1 have awakened thee;’ that is, allowed 
thee to appear, to stand forth; thy whole historical 
appearance has therefore been effected by me,” Ac. 
This interpretation introduces a harsh fatalistic sense 
into the text; and though Meyer presents a series of 
expositors as saying the same thing, this proves in¬ 
correct in the case of the very first one, Theophylact, 
who says: tlq to giaor tjyayor. Bengal: “PUSH: 
omnibus loots omnino preesupponit subjectum jam 
ante produetum. Philippi’s explanation is: 44 1 have 
awakened thee to being , let thee exist” Calvin’s 
interpretation is strongest: Deus Pharaonem a se 
jrofectum dieit , eigne Kane impositam esse personam. 
The explanation: vivum te servavi (Grotius, Wolf, 
and others), at all events weakens the force; but it 
to not incorrect, since it follows from the connec¬ 
tion: 44 1 might have already destroyed thee, but, 
on the contrary, I have once more fully raised thee 
up.” The interpretation, 44 1 have raised thee up to 
opposition” (Augustine, De Wette [Haldane, Hodge: 
have placed and continued thee as my adversary . 
Alford: pro dire fecit , excitavit, Stuart* have roused 
R.], and others), has one feature of the con¬ 
text in its favor, namely, the circumstance that the 
word, according to the following axXtjot>rn, appears 
to be used synonymously with this axXtjQvrn. For, 
according to the sense, this idea is also comprised in 
the Apostle’s translation, as; although 

this sense does not follow directly. He also pre¬ 
sents no antithesis to the declaration: I could have 
sat thee off; the sense is rather: I have, so to 
speak, once more erected and raised thee up in thy 
hwdened conduct from the judgment of death to 
which thou wast already subject, that I might show 
my power, Ac.—To the more forcible construction of 


m 


the Apostle there also corresponds the tlq ante 
to nro, even to this end; instead of the weakei 
trtxtr TotVron of the LXX. 

» [It is perhaps to be expected, that in the some¬ 
what wide scope afforded to interpreters by the text 
of the Hebrew, LXX, and our passage, theological 
bias will largely determine the view of each. But 
Paul has chosen the stronger term, and uses it to 
establish a strong position (ver. 18, introduced by 
the inferential aqa oh\ Hence, while we must ut¬ 
terly reject, both on lexical and theological grounds, 
the extreme supralapsarian view: God created thee 
—t. *., as a hardened sinner; the view of Lange, 
and many modem interpreters, is too weak—is out 
of keeping both with the original transaction and 
the use here made of it The view of Meyer (and 
also substantially of Theophylact, Beza, Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Reiche, Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, 
Hofmann, Schafi^ and many others) is perhaps most 
tenable, and is certainly accordant with the original 
passage. The objection that it is fatalistic, is an ob¬ 
jection of too wide scope. Olshausen: 44 It by no 
means follows from this high view of the subject, 
that St Paul intends to say that God has made Pha> 
raoh evil by any positive operation; but he only 
means that God permitted that evil person, who of 
his own free will resisted all those rich workings of 
grace which were communicated in rich measure even 
to him, to come into manifestation at that time, and 
under these circumstances, in suoh a form that the 
very evil which was in him should serve for the fur. 
theranoe of the kingdom of The Good and the glory 
of God.” So Schaff: 44 All events of history, even 
all wicked deeds, stand under the guidance of God, 
without whose will not a hair falls from our heads, 
much less is a world-historical fact accomplished. 
God does not cause the evil, but He bends and 
guides it to His glory.”—A too definite, and too 
weak view, though a modification of the correct one, 
is that of Flatt, Benecke, Glockler, and Wordsworth: 
placed thee as kina. —R.J 

That I might show in thee my power, and 
that my name might be declared throughout 
all the earth. This is a strengthening generaliza¬ 
tion of the purpose, namely, that God will make 
Pharaoh, precisely in his opposition, a monument of 
His power (His mqestic power), by allowing him to 
perish. Pharaoh, the hardened one, will only ex* 
perienoe His crushing power and become a monu¬ 
ment of it; but in the world, the glory of His name 
revealing itself in Pharaoh’s case will be declared to 
Israel (see the Song of Moses, Exod. xv.). 

Ver. 18. Therefore on whom he will ha 
hath mercy, and whom he will he h a r d en eth 
[ a o a ovr 8r & i it * l Xt ti, or Si &iXtt 
a x X fj q v v f ]. This passage, if taken out of its 
connection, seems to declare an absolute predestine 
tion in the supralapsarian sense. Meyer, with oth¬ 
ers, protests against any mitigation of the sense: 
44 Paul’s simple and clear meaning is, that it depends 
upon God's free authority either to bless by His 
saving mercy, or to remove to that spiritual ,state in 
which one cannot be a subject of His saving grace, 
but only of His oqy if.” Of the two modes of view 
each of which, according to him, forbids the othei 
—that Pharaoh in part produces his own haxdness 
himself (Exod. viii. 15, 82; ix. 84), and that it in 
part seems to be wrought by God (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 
8 , Ac.)—he makes the Apostle expressly follow the 
latter. [Meyer is perhaps unnecessarily harsh in his 
▼iew, but he intimates that it suits the purpose of 
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Che Apostfe better to chooee this aspect of the hard- 
toning} as this Pharaoh, hardened by God, is to him 
il type of the Jew resisting the gospel.—R.] 

The usual mitigations of the passage are, at all 
'fev$nts, insufficient, particularly the explanation: 
though God permit* hardening (Origen, Grotius, and 
bthtos), and also the interpretation of a ulna i5- 
Vhy as duriter tractate (Carpzov, Sender, Beck, 
and others}. Tholuck, without finally and positively 
adopting the latter of these, adduces many special 
grounds in its favor. [Against this untenable view 
of <T*ktiQvvt*i see Alford in loco . “The word 
here refers to a hardening , such a fortification in 
•in, that the sinner is unsusceptible of all workings 
of grace and better influences, the removal into a 
state where conversion is either absolutely impossi¬ 
ble, or rendered difficult in the highest degree. This 
3s an act of God, in so far as He has ordained the 
laws of the development of evil, 4 that, propagating 
Still, it bringB forth evil,’ (Schiller). It is here 
viewed as a punishment for a previous self-harden¬ 
ing of the sinner ” (Schaff). So Hodge, who regards 
it as u the judicial abandonment of men * to a rep¬ 
robate mind ’ a punitive withdrawing of the influ¬ 
ences of His holy Spirit, and the giving them up to 
the uncounteracted operation of the hardening or 
perverting influences by which they are surrounded.” 
So Wordsworth, but less strongly. If objection be 
made to such a judicial process as a work of God, 
then the same difficulty “ lies in the daily couree of 
Hie providence , in which we see this hardening pro¬ 
cess going on in the case of the prosperous ungodly 
man” (Alford). The facts remain, the solution is 
lacking, except so far as God plainly speaks in such 
passages as this. Meyer objects to the introduction 
of previous self-hardening here. See the clear and 
thoughtful note of Olshausen in loco. . I 

Evidently, the context in Exod. ix. indicates a 
postponement of the well-merited judgment, in 
which postponement God's long-suffering is concur¬ 
rent (comp. chap, xxiii.). The definite sense of the 
passage must be ascertained from the connection. 
We must here take into consideration the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. Previously the question was, God’s purposes 
preceding the birth of the children; here, on the 
contrary, it is the free will with which God dealt 
with fixed characters—Moses, on the one hand, 
Pharaoh, on the other. If this free will be referred 
to a purpose of God, it is nevertheless not the pur¬ 
pose of election , which first settles personality, but 
the purpose of ordination, which, in the establish¬ 
ment of its destiny, presupposes its conduct. Con- 
•quently, because this purpose is conditional, God is 
still left free to have mercy on the real Moses, just 
as He is free to harden the still existing Pharaoh. 

2. As the lAtw must here be taken emphati¬ 
cally, and expresses the free consistency of Jehovah 
in His mercy to Moses until He can reveal His glory 
to him (see Exod. xxxiii. 19 ff.), so has also o*Xt]- 
Qvva the meaning of a continuation of the judg¬ 
ment of hardening to the extreme, in antithesis to 
the self-ripened judgment of retribution. The more 
strongly we here press the br &lX*t, the more 
will every notion of an abstract authority be ex¬ 
cluded, and the stronger becomes the emphasis on 
the pure divinity of the &iXnr. [In other words, 
the more will the will of God. in its absolute free¬ 
dom, appear, not as blind arbitrariness, which is the 
very reverse of freedom, but as a will of infinite 
love «nd wisdom. It proves itself such in the spe¬ 


cial cases from which the general proposition of this 
verse is drawn.—If (HXnr (as is claimed by Pro 
feasor Hitchcock, Lange’s Comm,, Eph. L 9 ) always 
implies spontaneity, then the “ will ” her% in each 
case, finds its justification in the character of God, 
which immediately prompts it. This may be wha* 
Dr. Lange means by the “pure divinity of thfi 
R.] 

3. The whole of the immediate result of this 
fearfully significant expression is, that God, in Hii 
freedom, has mercy on Moses to the utmost, and 
has, to the utmost, led Pharaoh to judgment; that 
Moses can thereby make no just claim on the ground 
of the righteousness of works, and that Pharaoh 
can protest against nothing that he might regard as 
injustice done to him. In this way the justifiable 
use of the passage auoted by Paul is determined. 
[The freedom of God seems to be the main thought 
The reference to the righteousness of works seems 
needless. Meyer concludes his exegesis of the pas 
sage thus: “ Undoubtedly the will of God is just 
and holy, but it is not conceived and presented here 
from this point of view, but in its independence of 
all human &iXetr and t nl/ftv, consequently in its 
simple self-origination (Aseittit); which meaning is 
to be preserved in the dear sharpness of or &iX** 
liifi” The words certainly favor this view; we 
need but guard against inferences, which are drawn, 
not by the Apostle, but by imperfect human logic. 
— 

Third Proof : God's freedom in the actual caU 
to salvation (vers. 19-29). 

A. The proof from the real relation (vers. 
19-24). 

Tholuck regards this section as the collective 
carrying out of the thought, that the excluded one 
can bring no complaint against God, because he is 
left free in bis conduct, Ac.; but Meyer, on the con¬ 
trary, regards vers. 19-21 as the third part of the 
theodicy: “ Man is not entitled to reply against 
God by saying, 4 Why doth He yet find fault?' For 
his relation to God is as that of the thing formed 
to him that formed it, or of the vessel to the potter, 
who has,power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis¬ 
honor.” * Then he regards vers. 22-29 as the fourth 
part of the theodicy: “ God has endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc¬ 
tion, in order to make known His glory on the vea 
sels of mercy, even us Christians, whom He hath 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen 
tiles.” We make the following distinction: In the 
first case, in vers. 6-13, the question was the free¬ 
dom of God’s election in antithesis to the human, 
and especially to the theocratic, right of inheritance. 
Then, in vers. 14-19, the question was, the freedom 
of God’s ordination in antithesis to the claims of 
human righteousness by works (since even Moses 
himself, the lawgiver, did not merit mercy by the 
works of the law, and Pharaoh was visited by the 
judgment of hardening, instead of by the judgment 
of destruction which he had merited). Hie Apostle 
now pas ses over to God’s freedom in His caDL 

[Whatever be the division adopted, or 


# [Olshausen: “ The Apostle now Introduces an ew tin 
unwise inquirer of ver. 14. In order to find an apology fin 
himself in this operation of God, oven In the a™ oferl! 
St. Paul abashes this arroeanoe with an appeal to the abso¬ 
lute character of God, with respect to whose way* the ere* 
tore must render an unconditioned submission, even when 
he is uot able to oomprehend them.”—B.l 
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ffcm made, there ean be no doubt, that the objec¬ 
tion the Apostle here raises and answers is one which 
arises at once against the freedom of God’s will, viz., 
that it destroys our responsibility. As this was more 
likely to arise as an inference (ovv, ver. 19, which 
seems to bare troubled the transcribers, however) 
from what precedes, there is the greater ground for 
holding that the preceding verses refer to God’s 
sovereignty, considered in the light of an objection 
(ver 14), and that this paragraph presents it in op¬ 
position to another (ver. 19). At all events, what¬ 
ever limitations and special applications be made, 
the reader now deals with the passage (and subject) 
in this more general reference, and most commenta¬ 
tors have felt obliged to treat it thus.—R.] 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then unto me 
[tqtiq pot o?v]. The conclusion which the 
Apostle allows the Jew to draw from the supposition 
that he has derived mercy and hardness from God’s 
will, has been urged by thousands against Calvin’s 
predestinarian system; and, indeed, they have done 
it with much better ground than the Jew could ob¬ 
ject to Paul’s doctrine; yet they have also in many 
ways mistaken the infinite importance of the exer¬ 
cise of Divine authority in human guidance. 

If the whole development of man is only an 
absolute Divine decree, the objection in ver. 19 says : 
Why then doth he yet find fault? [ri ovv 
It y fiiftyttab; See Textual Note **.] How, 
then, can God find fault with man, or rebuke him 
for being a sinner ? By doing so, He would even 
contradict himself. The expression filfupttab 
seems to be purposely chosen to bring out the au¬ 
thoritative character in a finding fault, in which the 
question cannot be a really objective relation to 
guilt. Tholuck : “ Neither the charge against Pha¬ 
raoh (Justin Martyr), nor that of the ungodly in the 
prophets (Zwingli, and others), is meant, but the re¬ 
buke of hardening brought against the Jews. Every 
penal declaration of revelation in general is meant, 
in so far as it would not be authorized by the doc¬ 
trine of fate. The Jew does not here have in mind 
God himself, but that presupposition of the idea of 
God which Paul seems to present. But he never¬ 
theless betrays the inclination of the one who relies 
upon the righteousnss of works to find fault with 
God. [In so far as one holds that notion of God, 
however derived, which in any way allows the pos¬ 
sibility of His being the author of evil in man, this 
objection will arise. It cannot be confined to the 
Jew and his legal righteousness. (Meyer, De Wette, 
make the objection general, while Philippi finds in 
the sharp answer of ver. 20 a proof that the objector 
is a Jew.)—R.] 

[For who resisteth his will? Tw yap 
fiovXjjfiat l arrow rig dv&iorijxtv; Mey¬ 
er renders ^oiUj^o, which Paul uses only here, das 
Gewollte —t. «., captum consilium. It obviously 
implies deliberation, as fiovXo^cu does, when prop¬ 
erly distinguished from &iXw. —R.] Though the 
av&iorijxt has the present meaning, yet the form 
seems to indicate also the thought that God has 
already anticipated every attempt of human oppo¬ 
sition. The Apostle does not hasten to refute the 
charge directly, by urging the truth of the relations 
of guilt, because this charge is based upon such a 
tne-eidec standpoint from the overrating of human 
action, that this human boasting must first of all be 
prostrated. Chap. iii. 5 £ proves that he can also 
reply to a similar charge by an answer which brings 
out the ethical relations in harmony with the con¬ 


nection. But the first task presented to him hem 
is, to go back with the quarrelsome Jew resting upon 
the righteousness of his works, to the absolute do 
pendence of man on God. 

Ver. 20. Nay but, O man [£ av&qmnt t 
/* # v o wry * ]. We translate the mvovvyt with 
Tholuck: Much more; Meyer construes it as irony: 
“ Yes, indeed, 0 man.” Its most probable use is to 
strengthen the thought: 44 Just the opposite , 0 man. 
Ac. Thou sayest that God disputes with thee, and 
thou rather, in thy erroneous claims of right, darest 
to dispute with God.” [Still better, Alford: 44 Yea, 
rather, taking the ground from under the previoui 
assertion, and superseding it by another; implying 
that it has a certain show of truth, but that the 
proper view of the matter is yet to be stated. It 
thus conveys an intimation of rebuke; here with 
severity.” Comp. chap. x. 18. Hodge: “ Gross as 
is this perversion of the Apostle’s doctrine on the 
part of the objector, Paul at first rebukes the spirit 
in which it is made, before he Bhows it to be un¬ 
founded.”—R.] The w av&Qwnt expresses al¬ 
ready man’s complete dependence on God; and this 
is increased by the av rig 1 1, who art thou 
[quantulus es ; Meyer]. 

[That repliest against God, 6 avtano- 
xQbvofitvog rw #*$>.] According to Theodore 
of Mopsvestia, Jerome, and others, Paid, in using 
the avranoxQbvofibvog, refutes his opponent 
by referring him to his own words. His opponent 
replies against God, and therefore opposes God, in 
the very moment in which he maintains that He can¬ 
not be opposed. In that case, indeed, fitvoovys 
would be ironical. This interpretation is ingenious, 
but too refined, and is opposed by the following 
words. 

Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why didst thou make me thus? 
[Mri to nXdo/ia r$ nXaaavrb, Ti 

fit inoitjaag ovrwg; An echo of, but scarcely 
a quotation from, Isa. xxix. 16, though the first 
clause is found word for word in the LXX.—R.] 
The explanation tractasti (Grotius, and others) i? 
evasive. The tertium comparationis is the causality 
of him that forms, but here as the causality of tJhe 
form. [It must be observed that even a pressing 
of the figure cannot make nXdopa mean the 
thing created; the reference is not to original crea¬ 
tion, but to the subsequent ethical monlding, from 
which, of course, must be excluded the mystery of 
universal sin referred to in chap. v. 12 . That en 
ters into the nature of the 44 day ” and the 44 lump ” 
alike. Against Glockler’s argumentatio a mtnore ad 
majus : 44 If a thing moulded cannot thus speak, 
much less a man,” Ac., see Meyer in loco .— R.] 

Yer. 21 . Hath not the potter power over 
the clay [r( ov* f/a llovolav 6 x t p a - 
f*(vg rov nrjXov. The order indicates the twr 
emphatic thoughts: 1 . That the human subjects un 
der discussion are as 44 clay; ” 44 his clay,” would bt 
a proper rendering. 2. That God has power ; the 
definition of that power is given in the next clause 
—R.1 Tholuck: 44 The potter’s clay j regarded by 
infralapea nanism as the massa jam perdUa. The 
vessels are not considered, as is observed by th: GL 
ord. and Brenz, as naturally part silver and gold, 
and part dirt, but altogether dirt. Consequently, 
these expositors prefer Hie allusion to the Old Tes» 
tament, Jer. xvilL, where a people already ruined, 
which God forms into vessels of honor or dishonor 
according to its own conduct, is spoken of; the tu 
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pralapsarians, on the contrary, as Thomasius, Estius, 
•Calvin, and Gomarus, decide in favor of an allusion 
to Isa. xxix. or xlv. Supralapsarianism, to wit, re¬ 
gards the 7i/jXog as the massa absolute, quails erat 
massa anyelorum (Estius) and the xXotapa —which 
the meaning of the word is alleged to favor—as the 
-product of the first creation.” Tholuck finds in the 
simile only the sense expressed by Calvin: Kullem 
dei arbilr o causam superiorem posse adduci , Ac. 
For the harsh expressions of Calvin, the still harsher 
o&ies of Zwingli, and the equally mild ones of Bui- 
linger, sec Tb >1 ick, p. 028. 

According to Arminius, and others, together with 
Lutherans, ver. 21 contains only a preliminary re¬ 
joinder; the real answer follows in vers. 22, 28. 
fit is indeed a preliminary, but one that “aims 
rather at striking dumb the objector by a statement 
of God’s undoubted right, against which it does not 
become us men to murmur, than at unfolding to us 
the actual state of the case ” (Alford). Comp, the 
emphatic order of the words.—R.1 Besides, Ar- 
minians and Socinians have asserted that here Paul 
does not speak of “ an election of individuals, but 
of classes—of believing Gentiles ” (Tholuck).* 

According to Tholuck, further, the principal 
question here is, What must we understand by the 
7trjX6q ? If we regard the earthy clod as the real ; 
clay from which man was made, then the work of 
Him that formed may be transferred to the creation 
itself. According to this idea, indeed, the individual 
man is only “ a specimen of the species.” But if 
we regard God’s breath as the real substance of 
man’s formation, according to the biblical idea of 
personality, Galvin is tic supralapsarianism is obvi¬ 
ated. 

[Of the same lump to make, in too avrov 
vvoaparog nottjaa*. The power of the potter 
is defined more closely by the infinitive. Fairness 
to the figure compels us to identify the u clay ” and 
the “lump.” The “clay” is the substance itself; 
the “lump” presents it as already in use by the 
potter for his purpose. Beyond this we cannot 
press it. Meyer perhaps goes too far, but certainly 
is justified in making the nrjXog co-extensive with 
human nature. It must be borne in mind that the 
potter is not represented as making the “ clay,” or 
even the “ lump,” but as having power “ over the clay,” 
to make vessels “ of the lump.”—R.] The word here 
is not, as Meyer has properly remarked against Hof¬ 
mann, created , but made. He understands by the 
<t> v Q a ji a “ the very same mass of human nature in 
and of itself.” But we can just as little regard the 
massa jam perdiia as merely the human race, pros¬ 
trated in the ruin of the fall. In chap. xi. 16 the 
vvqoLfia is the Jewish people; and, according to 
ver. 24 of the present chapter, it is the same wretch¬ 
ed state of the Jews and Gentiles at the time of 
Christ. God, as the Maker, in His exercise of the 
efficacious call (see ver. 24), has disposed of this 
gu’fQOfia, first of all, of the Jewish people. [Grant¬ 
ing this immediate reference, we must still avoid 
limiting the meaning of <f>vga/ia. For even ver. 24 
Includes the Gentiles, while the discussion hitherto 
hts embraced Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh.—R.] 

* [Tbit avoids, but does not meet, the difficulty. For 
U simply transfers to God's doings a distinction which In 
reality Delongs only to our state of partial knowledge. 
With Ui, dealing with classes is often a mere oonvenienoe 
for avoiding the dealing with individuals. God's dealing 
with men always implies His thorough and minute as well 
as His comprehensive mode of action.—K.] 


[One vessel onto honor, end a no the r onto 
dishonor, o fiir tig ttft/jr erztrog, o Si 
tig dri/iiar. Meyer calls attentiou to the poai 
tiou of tig Even here, in this strong as> 

sertion of “power,” the preparation of the vessel 
for honorable use is emphasized.—R.] But as bs 
that forms does not wantonly destroy his ^t'^ovta, 
but, according to his own pleasure, makes of it ves¬ 
sels unto honor and unto dishonor—that is, vessels 
for honorable and vessels for dishonorable use— so 
also does God’s exercise of authority as Maker go no 
further than to appoint a great difference between 
honorable and dishonorable vessels of His call, ac¬ 
cording to the personal conditions which have been 
established by the call corresponding to the neces¬ 
sity of salvation (2 Tim. ii. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 28). But 
the Apostle does not carry out his figure in this 
direction. He rather urges, only for a moment, the 
figure that God has the itovoia, the free and full 
power, which is at the same time essentially the 
right, to make of the tpvqaua, of His people [or, 
of all people, of the race] vessels unto honor and 
vessels unto dishonor; but then, in ver. 22 , he turns 
to say that God has never made full use of this 
right; but that He has even endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath which H* found 
before Him , His object being to make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy. In 
ver. 22 there is thus repeated the thought of tne 
sentence awarded Pharaoh. 

Preliminary note on the connection of vers. 22 , 
28. But how now? If God—notwithstanding HU 
perfect power and His ready will to show forth His 
wrath and demonstrate His power— has just as much 
adhered to himself as formerly, when He suspended 
the judgment of destruction on Pharaoh, by endur¬ 
ing with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, that He might make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which 
He had afore prepared unto do£a—how does the 
case stand with the complaint that He makes an 
unrighteous use of His power? It is evident that 
the bought is presented here which is elaborated in 
chap. xi. In God’s exercise of authority, judgment 
and long-suffering are united. His judgments are 
interpositions of long-suffering. In this sense God 
rules freely in His call, just as He ha 3 ruled freely 
in His election and ordination. With the explana¬ 
tion of the divine economy of the call, in vers. 
21-24, the Apostle has also now refuted (in ver. 20) 
the charge that God is represented as an unrighteous 
God. He has therefore now proved the righteous¬ 
ness of divine ordination, vers. 15-18, from the 
righteousness of the divine call in ver. 20 ; just as 
he had already proved the righteousness of divine 
election (vers. 9-13) from the righteousness of di¬ 
vine ordination. The proof of the freedom of elec¬ 
tion lies in the fact that God is still free also in His 
ordination , and the proof of the freedom of His 
ordination lies in the fact that He is still free in Hk 
call. 

But God’s manner of using His freedom in these 
thre* stages testifies to the righteousness of Hk 
dealing'* 

1. His exclusion of Ishmael, gives air ethical 
character to the whole series of Gods acts of fro* 
dom. 

2 . His hatred of Esau is only relative; it de¬ 
notes the infinite difference between the two, b) 
making the first-born theocratically subject to Uv 
younger. 
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S. It is plain, to one acquainted with the Scrip¬ 
tures, that 'Cod's hardening of Pharaoh resulted 
from Pharaoh's haring hardened himself; and be¬ 
sides this, there is connected with this the additional 
fact that, even though Pharaoh was ripe for the 
judgment of destruction, God makes the useless 
man still useful by allowing him to exist longer, and 
by raising him up, in order, through him, to declare 
His power and His mercy. With the same consist¬ 
ency, He goes so far on the side of His exercise of 
mercy toward Moses, whose fidelity is well known to 
Israel, that He can reveal to him His glory, though 
it is in only a qualified manner. 

4. He finally stood with the formative power of 
His call to salvation over the of Israel* pre¬ 

pared in the Old Testament, and could exercise His 
freedom by immediately allowing a Christianity to 
come from it, by virtue of which the whole q>vQaya 
crumbled into vessels of honor and dishonor, if 
peradventure He allowed new wine to be poured 
into the old bottles, or the new cloth to be sewed 
into the old garment. But then it came to pass that 
another antithesis was prepared in the Israel of the 
apostolic age. The representatives of the 
(not this merely) living at that time, had already; 
transformed themselves in part into vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction; that is, to be broken to 
pieces (see Ps. ii.), but not to be worn out as vessels 
of dishonor; and the blessing of the Old Testament 
in part exhibited itself in diem by their allowing 
themselves to be prepared by God as vessels of glory. 
And He was already about to break those vessels of 
wrath; but as He had once patiently made use of 
Pharaoh as a means of revealing His majesty and 
of declaring the glory of His name, so did He now 
endure in great long-suffering the vessels of wrath; 
and for this purpose, that their contradiction might 
be the means for the transferrenoe of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and for making known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of His mercy. In brief, 
the turning-point was this: Instead of a tpvqapa, 
which could have been simply used in the antithesis 
of vessels of honor and dishonor, He found that the 
developing process of the covenant people of the 
Old Testament had gone to such an extreme, that 
the people were divided into vessels of wrath and 
vessels of mercy; and instead of now making a 
stunted Jewish Christianity from the whole sub¬ 
stance of the people, He established that economy 
of saving interposition explained by the Apostle in 
chaps, x. and xv. 

Though Paul has principally allowed only the 
factors of the divine exercise of authority to appear, 
the ground for this was, that he had to establish the 
freedom of God's grace in relation to Judaism. But 
afterward he shows the righteousness of God in re¬ 
lation to the unbelief of most Israelites and the fiuth 
of the Gentiles. 

Meyer remarks, in reference to the idea a x * v o ? 
#K ri>n^v: “It shall be either honored, so that it 
bos (as, for for example, a sacred vase); or 

alse it shall experience the opposite, so that arspia 
adheres to it (as, for example, a vessel designed for 
a low and filthy use)." According to 2 Tim. ii. 20, 
(he difference in material comes moat prominently 
Into consideration; but as far as the use is con¬ 
cerned, the antithesis of sacred and unclean will 
suffice. Tholuck emphasizes principally the antithe¬ 
sis: held in honor and in dishonor, but maintains 
that the simile is not adequate in the very chief 
point of comnariaon; the potter mould* the clay, 


but God is the Creator of the creature, therefore 
Parens also speaks of a comparatio a minori «d 
majjs. Tet it is incorrectly assumed herf that the 
creation is spoken of. 

The passage undoubtedly cited by Pn l,* Isa 
xxix. 16, refers to a people relying upon the right 
eousness of their works (ver. 13), on whom judg 
ment is about to be visited (ver. 14), because they 
claim a false independence toward God in return fof 
their service, as if God was related to them as aa 
equal—as if the potter were equal with the day, and 
the clay could say: “He has not made me,” or, 
“ He does not understand the matter." Besides, the 
vessels unto honor and unto dishonor must by no 
means be identified with the vessels of wrath and 
of mercy, which error has been committed by De 
Wette, Tholuck. Meyer, and others. 

Ver 22. But what if God, although willing 
to show, Ac. Ei Sk &llwr 6 6$, x.tJL 

[See Textual Note *. The question as to what 
should be supplied with si Si, is discussed below. 
Meyer suggests: “Wilt thou still venture this re¬ 
plying against God ” (ver. 20).—R.] Two opposite 
explanations here present themselves: because God 
would, and although God would. The sense in the 
former case would be this: the ftaxqo&v/sia was 
also designed to enhance the penal judgment (De 
Wette, Ruckert, [Galvin], and most commentators). 
But this cannot be the purpose of the paxgo&vttiou 
Though the result is, that the Judgment is enhanced 
(chap. ii. 4) by the abuse of the pang., yet this 
abuse must by no means be referred to the yaxgo- 
&vpia, The translation although God would, adopt¬ 
ed by Fritzsche, Philippi, and Meyer, is therefore 
preferable. [It may be added in favor of this view, 
that it gives to &llour the meaning of willing~- 
t. «., spontaneous will It was the will of God, 
growing out of His character, to show His wrath, 
Ac., but He endured notwithstanding, Ac. The oth¬ 
er view takes the participle in the sense of purpos¬ 
ing, which is too strong. The passage then presents 
another answer to the objection of injustice, by 
showing how the sovereign God had withheld the 
exercise of a power in accordance with His holy 
will The position of &lXo> v, as Meyer remarks, 
prepares the way for the strong contrast with “ long- 
suffering."—R.] If we look at the explanatory par¬ 
allels in Pharaoh's history, the meaning become* 
more definite : although , and since already ; as God 
was already about to do. In Exod. ix. 15, God said 
to Pharaoh: “ For now I will stretch out my hand." 
Likewise the aorists trtis itao &at, yvwqia a», 
indicate this readiness of judgment, not less than 
the expression axsvij oqytjq, and especially xa 
to fi iva. The expression: IrSt ilaa&at 
tfjv 6 q yrjr xa i yro) q La at, to d o * a t o * ,f 
in connection with the foregoing, forcibly calls to 
mind the declaration to Pharaoh. 

Endured [tjvsyxsv] Chrysostom, De Wette, 
and others, have referred this to the long-forbearing 
with Pharaoh ; but Meyer, on the other band, is of 
the opinion that Paul means the previous time In 
general (which shall thus continue under this divine 

* [It is more of an echo than a citation; hence than 
cannot be muoh stress laid upon the oontezt in Isa. nil. 
Certainly Paul, who Is one of the freest generalise™ from 
the Scripture texts he refers to, must not be limited here, 
where he has introduced such a variety of persona into hit 
discussion.—R.] 

t [rh 6v v arbr tvrov, what was possible Him, 
what He was in a condition to do. Comp. onap. viM. S 
Meyer.—R.] 
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forbearance until the second coming of Christ). Bat 
it is evident from the connection, that the Apostle 
means the hardened portion of the Israelitish peo¬ 
ple. This is the view of Tholuck, with others: 
“ Ths unbelieving Jews at Christ’s time; there can 
only be a mere allusion to Pharaoh.” For other 
views, see Tholuck.* 

The whole passage in vers. 22 , 28 has occasioned 
very great difficulty. The principal difficulty lies in 
the fret that it is not fully carried out; that is, that 
It is an aposiopesis. Augustine [so Stuart] observed 
this, and supplied a ov xk tl from ver. 20 ; but 
the better supplement would be: pr aStxia naya 
r oi &to >; prj ykvovxo 1 in ver. 14; but the best of 
all would be chap, xi. 88 . 

The second difficulty lies in the brief expression 
xai tv a, which at once becomes clear by bringing 
over once more the fjvsyxtv: has also endured in 
order to. For the different attempts at construction, 
see Tholuck (p. 535). 

1. Kai yvwgioat, xai tva yvo)giorj; 
the xcu—xai just as well—as also (Ndsselt, Baum- 
garten-Crusius). Tholuck says, on the contrary, that 
in that case it must read &iXo>v ?jv. 

2 . Our own construction. The xai tv a is con¬ 
nected to tjveyxtv, so that the latter expresses a 
double purpose (thus Calvin, Grotius, Winer, Meyer, 
and others).f Tholuck does not regard the connec¬ 
tion by the mere xai tut sufficient, and thinks, with 
Baumgarten-Crusius, that this construction does not 
present any clear thought But the previous for¬ 
mation of this clear thought is already contained in 
Exod. ix. 15, 16. 

8 . Beza, Riickert, and Fritzsche, have connected 
xai tv a to the participial xaxtjQxtopiva: 
“ those who are originally ( 1 ) appointed to destruc¬ 
tion, for the purpose,” Ac. The xai would thus be 
epexegetical, which is Calvin’s view of the thought; 
but the xaxijqx to p. is totally misconstrued. 
Tholuck proceeds, with Philippi, from the unwar¬ 
ranted supposition, that the Apostle is expected to 
treat uniformly of God’s dealings in relation to the 
oxtvtj fiq artpiav and to the th; rtprjv\ he re¬ 
quires, accordingly, the acceptation of a double ana- 
coluthon. “ Mentally, the Apostle must have writ¬ 
ten,” Ac. Philippi interprets similarly. (See Meyer 
[p. 380, 4th ed.], on the contrary). On the con¬ 
structions of Hofmann, Bengel, Schottgen, and Beck, 
see Tholuck, p. 533 ff. 

With muohlong-suffering [iv noXXm pa - 
xQo&vpiaX On the obscurity of the idea of 
paxqo&upta in Calvin, Hofmann, and others (as 
only meaning waiting for\ see Tholuck, p. 536. 

# [The more general reference is to be preferred, and, in 
any case, It is implied: for all ante-Obristian history must 
be viewed as long-suffering forbearance in preparation for 
the great revelation of mercy. Comp, all the more modem 
conceptions of ancient history.—R..] 

t [Alford agrees substantially with this view, but pre¬ 
fers to supply : “what if this took place, n this tv 94kei, 
4keel. So Ewald. Dr. Hodge joins the olause with 
$4km v, or rather supplies Bikmr , which is not only ob¬ 
jectionable on the grounds he states himself, but untenable, 
If th^ sense be : although witting . Stuart takes a somewhat 
different view of the syntax of the passage, and para¬ 
phrases the whole: “If God, in order that He might ex¬ 
hibit His primitive jnstioe and sovereign power, endures 
with much long-suffering the wiokedness of the impenitent 
and rebellions who are worthy of His divine indignation: 
and if He has determined to exhibit His rich grace toward 
the subjects of His mercy whom He has prepared for 
glory, even toward us whom He has called, Gentiles as well 
as Jewsj who art thou, 1 * Ac. This gives too strong a 
meaning to 94kmv, and is not so justifiable grammatically 
u the view of Merer and Lange.—R. J 


[The immedate end of the long-suffering is m 
doubtedly to lead to repentance (comp. chap, it 4 * 
2 Peter iii. 9, 15). But* as Alford intimates, this if 
a mystery we cannot fathom.—R.] 

Vessels of wrath [oxtvtj 6gyrj<;. Without 
the article. Not some, but these in general, limited, 
however, by the clause immediately following. The 
absence of the article seems also to favorLange’i 
distinction between “vessels unto dishonor” and 
“ vessels of wrath.”—R.] Meyer: VemeU full of 
Divine wrath. Totally foreign to the figure! Yes 
sels filled with Divine wrath would be very holy and 
honorable, as is the case with the vials of wrath k 
the hand of the angels, in John’s Revelation. De 
Wette and Tholuck correctly expain: Objects of 
divine wrath. [So Stuart, Hodge. The latter takes 
the phrase as a modification of “ vessels unto dis¬ 
honor” (ver. 21 ).—R.] The figure in Ps. ii. 9 is 
undoubtedly closely connected with the Apostle’s 
thought 

Fitted for destmotion [xaxtjqrtopiva 
tiq anwXttav. This is the end for which they 
are fitted; the divine bgytt is accomplished in the 
anwXtta. —R.] Meyer: “ But the subject who has 
fitted them for the anthXtta is God (see ver. 20 £), 
and the insertion of any clause by which it should 
follow that they had fitted themselves for destruc¬ 
tion (see Chrysostom, Theodore t, CEcumenius, and 
Theophylact) is contrary to both the word and the 
context (likewise Tholuck and De Wette).” But 
apart from the fact that, according to Pa. ii, God 
breaks the vessels of wrath, but does not make them, 
the very decided change of the verb as well as of 
the tense (xaxtiqxtopiva; a nqofjxoipa- 
otv) should guara the exegetical author, who usu¬ 
ally holds so tenaciously to the letter, against this con¬ 
clusion. It is a much bolder leap from the thought: 
God has the power to make vessels unto dishonor, to 
the thought that He has made the veeeeU of wrath. 
In the Apostle’s choice of verbs he presents three 
antitheses, which may well serve as a warning to the 
expositor. 

1. The verbs themselves are different: in xa- 
xaqxtLftv, the idea of making ready predominates 
(to make fitting, to prepare rally); but in the ex¬ 
pression 7 TQotrotpdZttv, on the contrary, the idea 
of the previous preparation predominates. 

2 . The former word is put in the perfect, and 
(which strengthens the matter) also in the participle; 
but the latter, being in the form of the aorist, is 
much less conclusive. 

8 . The former stands irrelatively in the passive; 
but the latter, as activity, is referred definitely to 
God. Such antitheses as these cannot be dusted off 
by the brush of mere assurance. Therefore a third 
explanation takes its place beside the two foregoing 
ones. ' According to this last, the perfect passive 
participle must be read as a verbal adjective: pre» 
pared, ready, as in Luke vi. 40, Ac. (Grotius, Calo- 
vius, Beck). The Apostle has probably chosen this 
form, because this being ready certainly arises from 
a continual reciprocal action between human sin and 
the Divine judgment of blindness and hardness. De 
Wette has an uncertain surmise of this relation: 
“ The mixture of two different modes of view— 4 h« 
moral and the absolute—undoubtedly occurs here. 
It must also be granted that the Apostle avoids say¬ 
ing: a xaxyqxtos riq anwXttav (Bengel).” Thfi 
“ two different modes of view ” are reduced to one, 
according to whioh every development of sin k a 
network of human offences and Divine judgments 
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that are related io each other as chain and clasp.* 
The poet knew something more of the matter than 
many theologians, when he wrote: u Tbis is the very 
corse of evil deed,” Ac.; f provided the corse is not 
taken as a mere phrase. 

Ver. 28, And that he might make known 
the riches, Ac. [xa« Ira yr tug iffy tor 
nXovxor, x.t.1. As intimated above, this claose 
should be connected (Winer, p. 580) with endured, 
Kai, also. This was a second purpose of God’s 
endorance, undoubtedly the more important one. 
"Jra is of course telic. —Trjq SSltjq avxov. 
The divine mqesty in its beneficent glory. Bengel: 
Bomtati «, gratia , misericordia, tap eniice , omnipo- 
tentice. —R.] The riches of glory form the antithe¬ 
sis to another miserable train of development which 
Ghristanity could conceivably have taken within the 
Jewish nationality. The riches of glory are the train 
of development which God has actually taken, the 
course of the unlimited universality of’evangeliza¬ 
tion, to the wonderful blessing of which, in the eon 
version of the Gentiles, the Apostle ever reverts 
with rapt adoration (chap. x. 11 ; Eph. iil 5-10; 
CoL i. 6 , 20 ff). 

According to Calvin, the nXovxoq xijq Soltjq 
should be So regarded that by the interitue impro- 
borum eo luculentius divina bonitatis , erga electee 
amplitudo should be strengthened. According to 
the explanation of the Remonstrants, the libercuitee 
of God should be made known on the vessels of 
mercy, by the comparison of this mercy with the 
patient endurance with the vessels of wrath. Ac¬ 
cording to Fritssche, the purpose of sparing the Jews 
was, that many of them might be converted before 
the second coming of Christ. But this overlooks 
ver. 24, according to which the vessels of mercy are 
only partly among the Jews.1 Meyer must also here 
mix up the second coming of Christ, which he every¬ 
where brings in, just as Dr. Baur does Clemens Ro¬ 
manos. “ 14 namely, God had not so patiently en¬ 
dured the axfvrj oyyijq, but had already permitted 
His penal judgment to be inflicted upon them (which 
taust be regarded together with the second coming), 
He would have had no period to declare His glory 
to trxftWt &Uois.” That is, the final judgment, as 
the end of the period of mercy, would have been 
present with the complete penal judgment of Israel 
The destruction of Jerusalem has certainly become 
a type of the end of the world, but not the end of 
the world itself. The Apostle presents us with an 
excellent exegesis of his own language, in chap, xl 
11, 25 ; Acts xiil 46, and also in other passages. 

[On vessels of mercy, ini trxtvt] iXiovq . 
Not to (De Wette), but toward, with regard to , de¬ 
pending on nXovrov (Alford). The making known 
is represen *1 by the preposition as stretching itself 

* [Stuart and Alford adop -the stronger view as inherent 
M in anroonsistent belief qf an omnipotent and omniscient 
Ood;” l)r. Hodge gives both, without definitely accepting 
Sit her. Sohaff deems the stronger view the more natural 
one, but guards it, as must be done, against supra-lap- 
saritmism, fee. But the differences noted by Dr. Lange 
must be carefully kept in view, as themselves guarding 
against erroneous inferences.—B.] 

t [** Das xbxx ist dir Fluch der bdsen That 
Das sie.fortstugi.ndj immtr Mdses muss gebdren 
This quotation, almost a proverb In German literature, 
is from Schiller, Die Piocotamini. V. Avfy., 1 Auftr. Cole¬ 
ridge, who has taken some liberties in arrangement, puts it 
inletHL Scenel.-B.] 

t [The advantage of a general reference throughout the 
passage Is apparent here. The making known is something 
which occurs not once, but throughout the whole gospel 
dispensation, as ver. 24 requires.—B.] 
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over the men who are its abjects (Meyer). The lat 
ter ia preferable. We have no right to limit the 
“ vessels of mercy ” to any period. The preceding 
context would extend the reference to the times of 
Pharaoh; ver. 24 extends it indefinitely into the 
Christian dispensation.—R.] 

Which he before prepared for glory [a 
n^otjxoipaotr u’? Solar. The verb ia aorist, 
and refers to a definite past act. The two mean¬ 
ings suggested by Hodge: ( 1 .) predestined; f 2 .) 
prepared by providence and grace (also that of Olfr 
hausen), are both objectionable. ( 1 .) Because it ia 
not the proper meaning of the word ; ( 2 .) because 
this ia a continued work, and would be inaicated by 
the perfect, as was the 41 fitted ” of ver. 22 . It 
probably refers to the actual constitution of the in¬ 
dividual, as clay in the hands of the potter, the re¬ 
sult of election, yet distinct from it.—There is no 
necessity for limiting Sola to 14 the glory of the new 
covenant” Its antithesis , 44 destruction,” shows that 
it means the full and eternal glory of the kingdom 
of heaven.—R.] Tholuck translates, 44 which he had 
prepared unto glory from eternity,” and remarks 
thereon, that, from the circumstance that the xo- 
ttjQxHTplra does not have the nqo before it, it fol¬ 
lows that Paul could have thought only of a decretum 
electionis, but not reprobatiSnis. [So Schaff.] Tho¬ 
luck cites, in favor of this explanation, Eph. ii. 10 * 
Matt. xxiv. 84; Book of Wisdom viil 9. 

We must remark, in relation to the middle pas¬ 
sage, that the expression: BaoiXna npotxoipao- 
fiirtj an 6 xaraftoXrjq x 60 ft on must not be con¬ 
founded with n(JO xaxafloXtjq xoo>. From the 
foundation of the world, through all time, God has 
labored for the preparation of the (tcunXna. The 
thought, God has chosen us before the foundation of 
the world, is also totally different from the infeasible 
thought, that He prepared us for glory before the 
foundation of the world. The two other passages 
are equally undemonstrative. Meyer explains, more 
correctly, thus: God formed the axtvrj iXiovq there¬ 
for beforehand, before He declared His glory on 
them. But the general statement has also its his¬ 
torical relation on this side. As the true children 
of faith among the Jews came out from the peda¬ 
gogical exclusion under the law (Gal iii. 28), they 
found themselves already prepared for the glory of 
the new covenant, and the preparatory mercy had 
operated in this direction on even many of the Gen¬ 
tiles (chap, il 14,15). The nXovxoq xijq Soltjq 
came over them like the rising of a spiritual sun— 
ini axevt] iXiovq, the vessels which were sub 
jects of mercy—and went far beyond them in the 
evangelization of the Gentile world (see Isa. ix. 2 ). 

[The paraphrase of Meyer (vers. 22, 28) is ap¬ 
pended, as a clear resumi of the exegesis, for the 
most part supported in the notes above. 44 But if 
God, notwithstanding His holy will leads Him, not 
to allow His anger and His power to remain un 
proven, but to make it known in act, has yet, with 
great long-suffering, endured such as were objects 
of His wrath, and spared them the destruction, into 
which they are, however, fitted and prepared to fall, 
as a vessel from the potter—endured and spared not 
merely as a proof of such great long-suffering toward 
them , but also with the purpose of making known, 
during the continuance of tills forbearance, the ful 
ness of His glorious perfection upon each as are ob¬ 
jects of His mercy, whom He had before prepared, 
as a potter a Teasel, and enabled for eternal glorv. 
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Ter. 24 As such he also called us, Ac. 
xai ixdXtaer x.t.X. Ovq, of 

which kind, quale* (Alford). At tuch vessels of 
mercy, he alto, besides preparing, called us, He 
prepared us among these vessels of mercy, and, as 
such, has also called us, Jews and Gentiles. Stuart 
would supply here tjXitjo*, Re thowed mercy to us; 
but this is unnecessary in our view of the passage. 
—R.] We have already brought out the meaning 
of the ixdXtatr in this passage. It denotes the 
fundamental thought of vers. 21-28, God’s freedom 
in the economy of His call. Even us whom; namely, 
even such vessels of mercy; or they, even whom. 
That is, in this characteristic He has also called us 
(not us also) as vessels of mercy. Because He had 
in mind only objects of mercy, but not the probable 
legitimate heirs, He could, consistently with His 
mercy, conformably to His preparatory mercy, really 
call us: 

Not from among the Jews only, but also 
from among the Gentiles. [*£;, from among, 
Bengel notes the reference to tne call of the Jew 
as: 44 Non eo ipto meatus, quod Judceut tst ted ex 
Judceit,” Hodge: “ How naturally does the Apos¬ 
tle here return to the main subject of discussion 1 
How skilfully is the conclusion brought out at which 
le has continually aimed ! ”—R.1 

B. The third proof, corroborated by witnesses 
yf < the Old Testament (vers. 25-29).* 

Ver. 25. As he saith also in Hosea [w? 
xai Ir, x.t.X. See Textual Note **, for the He¬ 
brew text. Alford suggests, very properly, that 
xoc* implies “ that the matter in hand was not that 
directly prophesied in the citation, but one analo¬ 
gous to it.” See below.—R.] The call of believ¬ 
ing Gentiles is not only a New Testament fact, but is 
also attested previously in the Old Testament.—In 
Hotea ; that is, in the Book of Hosea.—The first 
quotation is Hosea ii. 28 : “ And I will say to them 
which were not my people (see Hosea L 9 ), Thou 
art my people; and they shall say, Thou art my 
God.” Paul has changed the Iqw of the original 
text and the LXX. into xaXiato, which, accord¬ 
ing to Fritzsche and Meyer, should mean, I will call, 
Tholuck, on the contrary, properly observes that the 
laming of them already comprises the call. Paul 
has also left out the addition, irrelevant in this con¬ 
nection: “And they shall say, ‘Thou art my God;’” 
while, on the other band, he has, in conformity with 
the sense, correctly supplied the clause xai rrjr 
ovx ^yant] ft ivtjv, x.t.X., in harmony with 
Hosea i. 5, referred to Hosea ii. 28. + 

Ver. 26. And it shall oome to pass, that in 
the place. [See Textual Note **.] In order to 


* The reference is undoubtedly to the symbolical names 
given by the prophet to a son and daughter (chap. i. 6, 9) : 
Lo-Ammi (not my people) and Lo-Buhamah (not having 
obtained mercy). In order of birth the latter stands first, 
as well as in the passage cited. This is natural, as visible 
deprivation of mercy precedes visible rejection as a people. 
The Apostle inverts the order, however, perhaps because 
the prominent thought for his purpose was: net my peo¬ 
ple, dec.—R.] 

t (Dr. Hodge makes of vers. 25-33 a distinct section, in 
whioh the Apostle confirms the position of the preceding 
section (the freedom of God in selecting the objects of His 
mercy) by declarations of the Old Testament (1.) vers. 25, 
20. Aliens were to be included in the kingdom of Clod; 
( 2 .) Only a small portion of the Israelites should attain to 
the** blca-bigs ; vers. 27-29; henoe the Gentiles are called, 
and the Jews as Jews rejected; vers. 30, 31. The reason 
of their rejectio.i was refusal to submit to gospel terms of 
salvation; ver. 32. As predicted, they were offended at 
their Messiah ; ver. 33.™ it.I 


understand the whole argumentative force of thif 
citation, we must, like the Apostle, connect the aeo 
ond citation, Hosea ii. 1 (LXX. i. 10), with the first 
(and this is simply an exegesis according to th*. an 
alogy of Scripture, as we frequently find in Paul). 
The Apostle, designing to emphasize the word 
Dip& 2 , brings it out once more in his conclusion: 
Ixe * xXfj&rjoov rcu, k.tJ.. Hitzig explains the 
expression : in the place, by instead of. According 
to Meyer, the prophet meant by this expression th« 
locality of the Gentiles, the Gentile lands; but Paul 
understood by it, Palestine. That the expression 
denotes the stay of the Jews in the Gentile world, 
is proved by Hosea ill: “ Then shall the children 
of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered to¬ 
gether, and appoint themselves one head, and ihe$ 
shall come up out of the land l” It is just on thif 
point that the weight of the proof rests. The call 
will be published to them among the Gentiles, there¬ 
fore among the “ no-people,” among whom they them¬ 
selves are scattered as “ no-people.” 

According to Meyer, Paul finds the demonstra¬ 
tive force of the two passages in the fact, that he 
perceives the mercy shown to the ten tribes as a 
type of the reoeption of the Gentiles to salvation. 
According to Tholuck, his proof rests upon the her¬ 
meneutics of the Jewish exposition. This “ was ac¬ 
customed to refer biblical declarations, according to 
the law of ideal analogy, to such subjects also aa are 
comprehended in the same category ” (see p. 541).* 
It must he assumed that the decision: u not my 
people” has placed the Jews among the Gentiles, 
ana that the decision: Lo-Ruhamah, has adjudged 
them to be a very intractable people even among 
the Gentiles themselves. I£ now, the rail to salva¬ 
tion is published to this not my people, in the midst 
of the Jews, then it has a creative, original mean¬ 
ing; it is not published to Israel as God’s people, 
but it creates for itself a people of God from the 
mixed “ no-people ” of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 
According to the typical construction, De Wette has 
referred the tonoq to the ideal state or divine king¬ 
dom, and Fritzsche to the ccetu* Cristianorum, Yet, 
according to the connection, this locality means the 
equalization of Jews and Gentiles in one common 
need of mercy. 

Ver. 27. And Isaiah cries also concerning 
Israel, Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved. [Vers. 27 and 28 contain a quo¬ 
tation from Isa. x. 22 , 28 ; the verses being divided 
differently, however. The original reference whs 
undoubtedly to the return from Babylon. Here, 
however, the emphasis is laid on remnant, mainly 
with reference to the call of the Gentiles, though 
perhaps not without a secondary reference to the 
future salvation of Israel— a premonition of chap, 
xi.—R.1 That the question in the foregoing was 
the call of the Gentiles (the Jews, of course, in¬ 
cluded, in so far as they have sunk into heathen 
dom), and not the call of the Jewish people, aa 
Hofmann holds, is proved by the verse which now 
follows-^-a quotation from Ira. x. 22, nearly accord¬ 
ing to the LXX. The Apostle here emphasizes the 
remnant, as he has emphasized the Gentile land in 
the foregoing passage. Only a remnant of Israel, 

* [So Hodge. Stuart, substantially. For a discusdoa 
of Paul’s analogical use of Old Testament errata and cite* 
tions, the reader is referred to Lange’s Comm, OaL 
113 ff„ 120ff.-R.l 
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f® vnoltkpfita, will be saved. The LXX. trans- 
lated the original 1*3?: will return , be converted, 
by ata&qoixat) in the sense of wi/Z 6 c saved, 
though in a more restricted sense than Paul intends. 
The term remnant is of all the more weight, as it 
stands in contrast with the declaration, 44 though thy 
people Israel be as the sand of the sea.” Similar 
passages: Isa. Ley. 8 , 9; Mai. lit 2 ; iv. 1 .—The 
cijing, xpaC#*, describes the bold declaration of 
i truth Yery offensive to the people. 

Yer. 28. [For he is finishing the word, and 
catting it short in righteousness j because a 
short word will the Lord make upon the 
earth. Aoyov yaq ovvxtXHv xai avvxi- 
pvwv iv dsxasocvv * ot* Xoyov <r vvxtx- 
Pa ivov nottjatk xvq soq ini xtjq yvq» 
See Textual Notes u * *•» *\ Lange renders: For 
He who consummates the reckoning, is also he who 
limits it in righteousness . Yea, a restrained work 
will the Lord carry out on the earth. Against this 
view, see below.—R.] Zun z translates the follow, 
ing words of the same quotation, yrkx, &cu, 

thus: “The ruin is decreed, righteousness overflows. 
For the Lord, the God of Hosts, executes a firmly 
determined desolation in the midst of all the land.” 
The LXX. has translated: Xoyov auvx*Xwv xai ouv- 
x ip wav iv dtxcuoot*vfi, or* Xoyov avvxtxpvpivov 
MiiQUtq nostjan iv rq oisovpirrj bXv\. Paul follows 
this in the main, witfi the exception of the last words. 

It may now be asked, Has the LXX. translated 
incorrectly, and has Paul incorrectly quoted from it, 
under the supposition that this translation corre¬ 
sponds better to his purpose ? (see Tboluck, pp. 542 
ff.) nbs means, first of all, completion , consum¬ 
mation, and concurs with the Xoyoq in the idea of 
settlement (see the LXX., 1 Macc. x. 40, 42, 44). 
Accordingly, ynks also means the judgment of 
destruction in the sense of settlement. Now the 
liXX. translates the first clause thus: “ He who has 
determined the settlement (the same as the final judg¬ 
ment) is the same who limits it, cuts it short in right- 
eousness ; so that a remnant can be left from the 
destruction.” We read the xat avvxipvoiv as 
a conclusion with laxi, and understand by right- 
eousness, not penal righteousness, but righteous re¬ 
straint in punishing, according to the saving purpose 
of righteousness, whose highest glory does not con¬ 
sist in inexorable rigor. 

This translation is undoubtedly exegetical. first, 
it takes over Adonai, the subject of the following 
clause, in order to bring back the definition of the 
first clause to the defining clause. Then it does not 
explain the npjlX C)Oiz3 as a higher degree of the 
first term y^kx, but, antithetically, as a 

mitigation, which is even already indicated in the 
fvqj. This exegesis will be perceived from the 
sense, also, to be altogether correct. Destruction is 
defined as settlement, but therewith also cut short; 
overflowing (restraining itself) with righteous mild- 
anas, deliverance. The word frequently has 

tl o sense of mildness, of righteousness, as fairness 
in its saving effect The verb Pttta is here transi¬ 
tive. See Gesenius, Lexicon . On aivripvnv, sec 
the Lexicon . This translation is further in harmony 
with the connection which gives prominence to pre¬ 
cisely this thought, that a remnant shall be saved 
from the decreed judgment* The 44 shortened 

* (Yet the emphasis, as will appear from the notes on 


days,” in Matt xxiv. 22, denote the same thing. Sea 
the Commentary on Matthew [Amer. ed. r pp. 425, 
4261. 

The second clause changes tht maxim of divina 
government declared in the first clause, according 
to which, judgment always brings a deliverance, 
into a declaration; here the word of the LXX. k 
explained of itself by the foregoing: for the Lori 
will effect a shortened, that is, a moderated settle 
ment in the whole world, or. as Paul says in a more 
general way, upon the earth. Now there seems to 
be no support for the ovvxtxfitjfilvov ir the 
original text. But the niphal participle nspnj 
like the substantive , does not by any means 

denote in turn, like nbs, the penal judgment in it* 
self^ but the definiteness and fixed limitation of the 
penal judgment. Thus the word nxnrgl after nbj, 
in Isa. xxviii. 22 , evidently serves to express the 
limitation of the judgment, as is plain from the ex¬ 
planation tn vers. 28-29. (Yer. 28: He will not 
ever be threshing it.) Therefore the Yulgate prop¬ 
erly translates consummationem et abbreviationem 
audivi; according to the Septuagint, amnkxtXtapkva 
mai ovvxtxfiriniva ngaypaxa tjxoroa. Clomp, also 
Dan. ix. 27; xi. 86 . From this it follows that in the 
•fsnn, in the first member of Paul’s citation, there 
is comprised not merely the close, but also the limit¬ 
ing conclusion of the judgment of destruction. 

According to Meyer (and Fritzsche), the LXX. 
exhibits an ignorance of the passage, yet Paul found 
the sense of the translation suited for his purpose. 
In consequence of a defective construction, the word 
Xoyoq has been differently explained: purpose; fact; 
dictum. According to Meyer, the Xoyov avv- 
xtxfi. signifies the shortest possible consummation 
of the Aoyo?. Tholuck : 44 The Lord will execute an 
exactly defined declaration.” (On the usual opin¬ 
ions on Paul’s quotations, see Tholuck’s Note on p. 
548. See also the account of the different exposi¬ 
tions of the present passage; for example, the pa¬ 
tristic one of Chrysostom, Augustine, and others, 
that Xoyoq avvxtxp. is the gospel as an abridged 
doctrine of salvation, in antithesis to the elaborate¬ 
ness of the Old Testament).* Luther’s translation 
of the present passage is very inexact,f but it is 

ver. 27, is not upon the salvation of the remnant, hut upon 
the fact that only a remnant will be eared. Nor does the 
remoter oontext mvor euch n mitigated view. It is not in 
accordance with the passage cited from Hosea, nor with 
ver. 24. still lees with vera. 30-88.—R.] 

* [Alford seems to include both promise and threaten¬ 
ing in A6yoc, and makes the object of the citation a con¬ 
firmation of “ the certainty of the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel, seeing that now, as then. He, with whom a thou¬ 
sand years are as a day, will swiftly accomplish His pro¬ 
phetic word in righteousness.” 

As a curious specimen of interpretation, that of Word* 
worth is appended : “ There seems to be here in the mind 
of the prophet a oontrast between the paucity of the num- 
b*rt to which the Israelites are to be reduced, and the 
a bun da 7) cr of righteousness vouchsafed to them. The quan¬ 
tity will be small, but the quality will be good. The LXX. 
gives a paraphrase (not a literal translation) which em¬ 
bodies this sense, and which is adopted by the Apostle. 

“ The word Adyoc, as used by them, appears to signify 
an account or reckoning , and, derivatively, a sum or cata¬ 
logue of people. The sense, therefore, is: * Summing up 
and cutting short the reckoning.* The Adyov is the ao 
count or muster-roll of the people. The oensus of th« 
Israelites will be cut short to a small number, but the small- 
nees of the number will be amply compensated by the 
righteousness with which God will endue it by virtue of its 
faith in Christ" ▲ method of exegesis like this compen¬ 
sates for the disoovery of so many things not in the text, 
by omitting so much that is there.—R.] 

t [“Dean wird ein Verderhen und Steu tn gescheh «* 
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more in harmony with the sense than the more re¬ 
sent explanations. ' 

[Few verses present sack a combination of diffi¬ 
culties as this oue. 

(10 Critically, the text is in doubt. See Textual 
Note , where the longer reading of the Bee, is ac¬ 
cepted (against such carefkl critics as Lachmann, 
Alford. Tregelles). 

( 2 .) The LXX seems to have departed from the 
sense of the Hebrew original Paul varies from the 
former, but not materially; thus endorsing what is 
deemed by many an incorrect rendering of the Word 
of God. Out of this grows the difficult exegetical 
problem of getting the sense df the Hebrew out of 
the Greek words (which seems to be Dr. Lange's 
endeavorl or the equally difficult solution of the 
strange fact, that an apostle would choose such an 
altered version of the Hebrew. 

(3.) This state of things has encouraged exposi¬ 
tors in departing almost at pleasure from the obvious 
meaning of Paul's words, while it has not led them 
to adopt the obvious meaning of the words of the 
prophet. Dr. Lange has chosen an ingenious inter¬ 
pretation, with a view of discovering in the passage 
a declaration of forbearance on the part of God. It 
is open to lexical objections (see below), and is not 
in accordance with the context; since the only verse 
which intimates a kindred thought is ver. 22 , while 
the immediate connection is rendering the opposite 
thought very prominent. 

The only method which seems fair in dealing 
with any author when he quotes, is to take it for 
granted that he quotes wittingly, and then to inter¬ 
pret his citation, making the original passage, espe¬ 
cially when used through the medium of a transla¬ 
tion, entirely subordinate. The interpretation then 
becomes a simple exegetical question. What, then, 
does Paul say here, as bis view of the meaning of 
the prophet's words ? 

(a.) Aoyor, word, saying. It does not mean 
work (E. V.). Many render: decree. Doubtless this 
idea underlies the passage, and is found in the He¬ 
brew, but the Greek word never means this. It is 
better, then, to render word (i. of promise or 
threatening, probably both—threatening to the mass 
of the people, promise to the remnant). This is the 
view of many of the best modern commentators, al¬ 
though they differ as to the precise reference. 

(A) Svvxifirtav, avertr py ptirov. The 
verb (only here in the New Testament) means to cut 
short , to finish rapidly. It obviously refers to the 
rapid accomplishment of what God has said. It 
seems, then, altogether unnecessary to find in the 
rapid accomplishment of what God says, an indica¬ 
tion of something different from what He says— i. e., 
that this quick fulfilment of wrath is an exhibition 
of mercy to those who are its objects. This is Dr. 
Lange’s position. Admitting that “ in righteous¬ 
ness ” includes God’s mercy to the chosen remnant, 
that does not Imply “ mitigation of judgment ” to 
the apostate mass. Nor is it necessary to find a 
different meaning for the word in the second clause, 
though such a variation can be justified. We ren¬ 
der, therefore: is cutting short, and cut short, sup¬ 
plying (with the present participles; Meyer, 
and others). 

(«.) *Ev Stxatoavrri is referred most natu¬ 
rally to the judicial justice of God, which punishes, 

ww QerecnSigkeit, uni in Herr «cried damXbiot Stemrtn tkun 
iuf Erd+n.” —R.1 


in oeder to save the remnant The former though! 
is the prominent one, as we infer both from the co» 
text here, and from the original The sense of the 
whole verse then is: He (i. e,, the Lord) is finish* 
ing and cutting short the word (making it a fact by 
rapid accomplishment) in righteousness, for a cut* 
short word (one rapidly accomplish"!) will the Lord 
make (execute, render actual) upon Uu earth. This 
is, in the main, Meyer’s rendering. While the ori* 
inal reference was to the Jews in the times of 
the Apostle here makes the prophecy of more ger- 
eral validity, referring it to the sad fact that most of 
the Jews were cut off (so Hodge), though including 
the other fact, that the remnant should be saved, 
both sides supporting the general thought of the 
chapter. Dr. Lange at last comes to nearly the 
same view. The question then arises, Is this at all 
in keeping with the words of the prophet himself! 
A comparison will show that it preserves the spirit 
of Isaiah's language most fully, and actually conveys 
to the reader's mind a clearer sense than a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew would do. Hence he used 
the LXX., and (as all authors do) inserted such un 
important words as would make its language confom 
to the use for which he designed it—St] 

The prophet has uttered a twofold truth in the 
quotation; first, that only a remnant will be left 
from the great judgment of destruction, but thee 
that this remnant shall be preserved in security. 
The Apostle, in vers. 27 and 28, has brought intc 
prominence this first feature, but without altogether 
excluding the second. This latter is proved by the 
remaining part of his citation. 

Ver. 29. And, as Isaiah hath said, or proph¬ 
esied (Isa. I 9), Ac. fa a i, xa£is? nqQfiQnx.tr 
'Hoataq, x.r.A. We give the pointing of Meyer 
(a comma after %ai\ The meaning then is: And, 
as Isaiah has already said (so I appropriate his 
words), Except, &c. See below, however. If it be 
objected, that this gives to the verb the unusual 
sense of prophesy, it will be seen that this is not 
Ihe necessary meaning of has already said. The 
introduction of xa&Zq calls for some such para¬ 
phrase, and the nqo seems to refer to the time of 
the Apostle, rather than to the place of the last 
citation. Besides, the propriety of a direct adoption 
by the Apostle appears both from the use of the first 
person, and the quasi-prophetic character of the ap¬ 
plication Paul makes of the passage here.—R.] The 
explanation: he has already said, namely, in an 
earlier chapter (Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and oth¬ 
ers), is opposed by Tholuck, and others, with the 
remark, that such a reference to earlier passages is 
without an analogy in the Apostle's constant quo¬ 
tation memoriter. Against this explanation, at all 
events, is the Apostle's design of returning to tbs 
fact of the present condition of believing Israel; so 
that he seems to construe the prophet's declaration 
chiefly as a typical prophecy. But that passage is 
immediately more than a description of an existii^ 
condition; it is a vision of an immeasurable ruin 
extending to the fixture,* as the passage, Isa. vi. 9; 

* [Dr. Dresohler remarks on Isa. 19 (Der Prophet Jfovp* 
L p. 84) : “ The prophet with a few ground-strokes gathers 
up the whole future of the people of Israel. He announoef 
a period of judgment as an unavoidable passage-way; then, 
again, a time of salvation. But the period of judgment 
comprehends in itself all the judgments then — 
without as yet: every visitation, of which history from 
that time on knows aught, is a proof of this word ofpropfe 
my, a fulfilment of it. . . . Just so is the period of salVa* 
tion conceived as thr sum-total of all fuiUaiu-nt in general, 
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*omp. Matt xiii. 15; John xii. 89 ff.; Acts xxviii. 
■J 6 , It; 2 Cor. iii., xiv. ff. It may be asked, whether 
we would read xai (art xa&mq 'Ha. Ac.: It 
stands thus, as Isaiah has prophesied, or: And —as 
Isaiah has prophesied—Except, Ac. Meyer defends 
the latter construction; but we prefer the former, 
because the Apostle designs to adduce this quoted 
repression, like the former and the following one, 
as an expressive prophetical declaration. The term 
a 7i io ft a means the xaxdXttufia, as well in its ex¬ 
ternal smallness as in its inward importance for the 
future. The Septuagint has translated the of 

the original text by enlgua.* Compare Isa. 
lxv. 8. 

Fourth Proof : The correspondence between 
God's freedom in His government with the freedom 
of men in their faith or unbeliefThe stability of 
the fact that.the Gentiles believe, and Israel , in its 
nopu^ar totality , does not believe (vers. 80-8S). 
Meyer says, on this section: “The Jews them¬ 
selves bear the guilt of their own exclusion, because 
they obtained it not by faith, but by works of 
righteousness, for they were offended at Christ.” 

[A new chapter should begin here. For, having 
already stated the objective, Divine ground of the 
rejection of the Jews, Paul now passes to the sub¬ 
jective or human cause, hinted at frequently before, 
viz., their unbelief. They were rejected by God, 
because, in spite of the many warnings of their own 
prophets, they sought their own righteousness, spring¬ 
ing from an external view of the law, and were of¬ 
fended at the promised Messiah, when He actually 
appeared, instead of seeking salvation through vital 
faith in the grace of God in Christ. This mode of 
view, which is carried out further in chap, x., solves 
in part the enigma of the preceding discussion; yet 
it cannot be denied that, in the Divine predestina¬ 
tion, there ever remains an obscure background, 
which reason is not in a condition to fully compre¬ 
hend, and should humbly adore.—P. S.] 

Ver. 30. What shall we say then? [TL 
ovr iqovftir; Precisely as in ver. 14, where it 
Introduces an objection.—R.] We may ask, whether 
the Apostle again uses this expression here in order 
to avoid a raise conclusion, or whether he merely 
“deduces the historical result from the foregoing 
prophecies” (Meyer).f .Evidently, this passage is 
a turning-point of the greatest importance. The 
Apostle has heretofore described God’s freedom, and 
finally His freedom even in rejecting the greater part 
of Israel in contrast to His call of the Gentiles, and 
has strengthened his declaration by appealing to the 
prophecy of the Old Testament. This is now the 
place where this question arises: From all this, does 
there not follow fatalism, or a simple absolute au¬ 
thority of Divine freedom ? He does not absolutely 
express this false conclusion, In order to make short 


rfnoe the oomplete realization of all God’s promisee will 
tiring what will still all the longing and the thirsting of the 
human heart from thenceforth ana forever.”—P. 8. J 

# [The rescued Israelites are oalled, Isa. vi. 18 (comp. 
Sara lx. 2), “a holy seed,” because out of them, as a small 
beginning, at the same time the nation shall rejuvenate 
Itself, ana the true spiritual Israel shall proceed. The Jew¬ 
ish Christians, who escaped the terrible judgment of God 
Upon the mass of iho unnappy nation at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, formed the pith of the Christian Church.—P. 8.) 

f [Alford answers thus: “ This question, when followed 
flw a question, implies, of course, a niection of the thought 
tuns suggested; but when, as here, by an auertion, intro¬ 
duces another unfolding of the argument from what has 
preceded.'* What follows is not a question. See below. 


work of it by a ftij yirotxo, because he bas really 
Anticipated it already. But he actually removes it 
The Gentiles have not first attained to salvation from 
an exercise of absolute authority; they have attained 
to righteousness, the righteousness of faith, which 
can only be obtained from the source of righteous 
ness. 

Some expositors (Pelagius, Cyril, Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Flatt, Olshausen) have not understood 
the expression from cm to fq&aas as an answer, 
but as the real import and continuation of the pend¬ 
ing question, under different modifications (cm as 
because , that, somehow that). This is opposed by the 
following: 1 . The statement in vers. 80 and 81 can 
by no means be regarded as a summary of the fore¬ 
going ; 2 . It has not been at all present as yet in 
this definite deduction of the antithesis. It contains 
something new, which only arises as a conclusion 
from what has preceded. Chrysostom says that this 
passage is the aaq>faxdx*i Xvatq of the chapter. 
Baur, and others: The Apostle here first becomes 
conscious of the subjective point of view. Tholuck, 
correcting this view, says that the Apostle here first 
brings it out to prominence. On the discussions of 
the rredestinarians and the Remonstrants concern* 
mg the xi ovr ioovptr, see Tholuck, p. 546. 

That the Gentiles. w E&rq ; not merely Gen¬ 
tiles. [Against Meyer, who says: “Not the Gentiles 
as a whole. On the Gentile side was righteousness,” 
Ac.—R.] 

Who were not following after righteous* 
ness, attained. To ftij Stunt. The Apostle 
uses the Stdtxftv with especial reference to the 
races (see Meyer on Phil. iii. 12 , 14), and thus 
xaxakafip. means not merely the reaching, but 
also grasping; in this case it is especially the grasp 
ing of the prize (see 1 Cor. ix. 24). This consti¬ 
tutes a double antithetical oxymoron. The Gentiles 
did not run after righteousness, and yet even they 
grasped righteousness at the goal of the race-course.* 
But the Jews, who ran, or so far as they were run¬ 
ners after the law of righteousness, never reached 
the proper terminal point of the race—the well- 
understood law. The Apostle does not design to 
say that the Gentiles in general had known no high¬ 
er pursuit; for he has already referred to the Gen¬ 
tiles in his expression concerning preparatory grace: 
a 7TQorixQipoujtv *iq doSav.f But the Gentiles were 
not only not companions with the Jews in the course 
in which the latter ran after the law of righteous¬ 
ness; righteousness, as an explicit moral law, was 
not the fundamental idea of their pursuit (although 
it constituted the unity of the platonic virtues). 
The Greek struggled for ideality, or wisdom, while 
the Roman struggled for an innocent legal order, or 
for power. Thus it came that they did not run 
astray by looking at an analytical phantom of right¬ 
eousness, like the majority of the Jews; and henoe 
that they could be subjected (that is, for a prelimi¬ 
nary condition of faith) to the curse of their ideals, 
to i profound despair in themselves and ki the glory 

• [It seems best (with Meyer) to consider righteousness 
as used, in this part of our verse, without special reference 
to the Christian standpoint. Dr. Hodge really advocates 
this view, but is hampered in reaching It by the limited 
meaning he plaoee upon the word as used by jPauL Stuart 
renders due., justification in each case, which Is altogether 
untenable. See p. 74 ff., &c.-—R.l 

t I See ver. 23. It is doubtful whether snob preparation 
as is mere referred to, includes, in any sense, the props* 
deufic relation of the Gentile world to Christianity, how¬ 
ever extensile that relation was.—R.1 
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of the world see ohap. iv.; Acts xvi. 9; Rom. ix. 

27-80).* 

Sven the righteousness which is of faith 

[ / Imai'oavvrjv 3t, x.rJ.. That i9, precisely the 
true righteousness. On the delicate meaning of <5A, 
see Alford in loco ; Winer, p. 412.—R.] 

Ver. 31. But Israel, following after the 
law of righteousness, attained not to the law 

[7<rpctJ7>l di durtxwr ropor Ji-xcuoffuiMye, 

siq vofiov ovx tv&aotr. On the reading, see 
Textual Note a ® and below.—R.] It is not: the 
righteousness of the law , but, more strongly: the 
law of righteousness. This would mean, in the fig¬ 
ure of the race, that Israel has by no means ad- 
vanced so far as to run after righteousness itself; 
the programme of the race became its goal; in 
striving alter an endless analysis of the law, it has 
run astray in statutes of external legality. There¬ 
fore it has come to pass that it has not reached 
v o o c in its truth—that is, in its real inward character 
—and that, after all its running, it has never attained 
to the true beginning, the principle of the running. 
This antithesis is in harmony with the subject-matter 
(see Rom. vii. 7 IT.), and is much stronger than if 
the Apostle had said : It has not attained to the law 
of the righteousness of faith, which would be self- 
evident ; or even if he had said: It has not attained 
to the righteousness of the law according to the let¬ 
ter—which charge he could not bring against them. 
Therefore we prefer the reading of Godd. A. B. D., 
given in the text. [The briefer reading is quite well 
supported, and certainly, when rightly understood, 
adds to the force of the passage. They did not even 
attain to the law. Comp. Alford in loco. —R.] 
It hardly needs to be called to mind, that the ques¬ 
tion here is relatively concerning the Gentiles and 
Israel; that is, concerning the antithesis between the 
believing Gentile world and unbelieving Israel. This 
limitation in reference to Israel lies in the duaxtor 
rofiov. 

The law of righteousness. The expression has 
been regarded by many as an exchange for <fr- 
xcuoavrtjv voftov (Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, and 
others). Undoubtedly this was the basis of the 
effort of the Jews, but their real following extended, 
in Pharisaism, far beyond, to the amplification of 
the law into an endless series of ordinances. The 
view: The justifying law (Meyer), obscures the 
strong emphasis of the rouoc; itself, when this vopoq 
is subsequently explained thus: u The law was an 
ideal, whose realization the Israelites strove to ex¬ 
perience by their legalness.” Comp. chap. ii. 17-24. 
The theoretical , legal orthodoxy of the Jews was the 
perfect development of their righteousness of works, 
according, also, to the Epistle of James.f 

Most of the early expositors (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and others) hold that Paul meant the Mosaic 
law in both cases in ver. 81. Others, on the con¬ 
trary (Theodore of Mopsvestia, Bengel, and De 
Wette [Hodge]), have understood, by the second 

• [On this thought, see especially Qrirchtnlhum und 
Ohrittrnlhiim, by Dr. G. 0. Seibert, 1857, referred to in the 
General In trod. Matthew, p. 0. The author is now a pastor 
In Newark, N. J.-R.] 

t [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the following view: “The 
word law may be redundant, and Paul may mean to say 
nothing more than that‘ the Jews sought righteousness, or 
(ustification, bui did not attain it.' Tbis, no doubt, is the 
substance, tbougu it may not be the precise form of the 
thought." This is but avoiding an interpretation, and in a 
way which the learned commentator would deem uniustifl- 
ab.e if applied to lees sacred forms than those written by 
ta Apostle. -R.1 


law, the Christian foxcuoawr}. These two oo&strno 
tions are opposed not only by the duaxw* (Meyers 
it does not express tbe effort to fulfil the law, but 
to possess the law), but also by the consideration 
that a true following after the Mosaic law—that is, 
after its fulfilment—must not only lead to it, but 
even to Christianity (see chap. vii.). Tholuck (with 
Calovius, Philippi, and others) takes vo/iog in the 
wider sense, as via, discipline of righteousness: 
“ They strove for the means which furnished justifi¬ 
cation.” But this striving, construed in a general 
sense, cannot be regarded as fruitless. The law, in 
the former case, can only mean their illusive image 
of the law, according to which the law, in its exter¬ 
nal shape, should become to them a real means of 
justification, and would in reality be made tbis 
means ; * but, in the seoond place, it is the Mosaio 
law in its truth, and in that inward tendency by 
which it became the schoolmaster which led them to 
Christ. 

Ver. 82. Wherefore? [J»d r*,-] The fail¬ 
ure to attain to the law. 

Because they sought it not by faith [oti 
ovx lx niortwq. The E. V. properly supplies 
sought it]. As the proper observance of the law 
leads to saving faith, so does it proceed from a germ 
of frith, which is shown by Abraham’s historical 
precedence of Moses. Faith is the inward relation 
of confidence and obedience to God’s Word; only 
the Spirit in the law gives to the legal striving, which 
is a preparatory school to the gospel, its proper 
direction. 

But as by works [diU’ Sq 1$ 

On comp. Winer, p. 678. Alford: ” as ‘if 
about to obtain their object* by.” See Textual 
Note M .—R.] Meyer correctly maintains that the 
wq is not redundant —as Koppe holds—and that it 
does not indicate hypocrisy, according to Theophy- 
lact; but Meyer is incorrect in opposing Fritzsche’s 
construction, presumed works, with this explana¬ 
tion : As a iuuxftv proceeding from works is con¬ 
stituted. His ground is, that the Jews really set 
out from the works of the law, but not simply from 
true works (see chap. x. S.)f A pointed 1$ tyywr 
must correspond to tbe pointed lx niartesq, which 
former can then be only an e* fg igyww In their 
seeking, they proceeded on the supposition of hav¬ 
ing one treasure of good works, and they continii 
ally piled law upon law, in order to become richer 
in such works. In short, the starting-point, but not 
the (Wxtty, should be emphasized as fundamentally 
false. 

Por they stumbled [npoa&xoyar 

On the rendering, should ydp be rejected, see 
Textual Note * # . Meyer, however, opposes this con¬ 
nection, though rejecting ydp. The figure of a 
race, if not prominent here, seems at least to have 
suggested the “stumbling.”—R.j To what does 
for refer ? First of all, it presents the proof that 
the Jews did not stand in the direction of faith, bat 
in the illusion of the righteousness of works. Thea 
this proves indirectly, also, the principal statement 

* [Alford agrees substantially with this view. Ia the 
case of the Jews, “ there was a prescribed norm of appa¬ 
rent righteousness, vis., the law, in which rule and way 
they, as matter qf fact, followed after it.”—R.J 

t [The word as transfers the matter to the sphere el 
subjective fancy, and expresses this: that the Jews im¬ 
agined they were doing the works of the law, hut did nsl 
really do them, according to the deeper sen*® and spirit ii 
which the law should be apprehended. Comp. Isa. IviU. S" 
Phil. iii. 9.-P. 8.] 
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m rert. 80 and SI. But the full strength of the 
proof lies in the fact that they have come to shame 
at the touchstone of the true Israelites, which made 
a distinction between those who trusted (that is, be¬ 
lievers) on the stone laid by Jehovah, and those who 
st ambled—that is, who were defective in faith be¬ 
came of their presumed righteousness of works. 

At that stone of stumbling [tw Xi&tp 
rov nootmopn ar o<;]. (Isa. viii. 14; xxviii. 
10; Luke ii. 84; 1 Cor. i. 28; 1 Peter ii. 6-8). 
The Jews, in their hypocrisy\ have been offended 
first of all at the unworldly spirituality, the penal 
office, the independence, and tne spiritual freedom 
of Christ (see Matt. iv. 1 ff; John it 18 ; iv. 1 ; v. 
9 ff.), and then, in their claim to the reward of uni¬ 
versal Messianic glory, at His poor appearance, His 
renunciation, His love of sinners, and His suffering 
and death on the cross. In their running, they ran 
all the more violently against the stone, because they 
were just then engaged in their strongest running. 
The Apostle proves that this fact also is represented 
oeforehand in the Old Testament. He here freely 
connects th^ passages in Isa. viii. 14; xxviii. 16, 
into one prophecy, in which he follows the original 
text in preference to the LXX. According to Isa. 
viii. 14, Jehovah himself assuredly becotnes a stone 
of stumbling to both houses of Israel; but it is Je¬ 
hovah who has now concealed His face, in order to 
declare himself in future to those who patiently wait 
for Him (see Isa. viii. 17; ix. 7). But that, in chap, 
xxviii. 16, only the ideal theocracy of the Old Testa¬ 
ment sphere is meant, seems very doubtful. The 
ideal theocracy of the Old Testament is properly de¬ 
fined as the growth of the New Testament kingdom 
of God. * Now, if a corner-stone for this is laid in 
Zion, it must nevertheless be the foundation of the 
“ ideal theocracy,’* and not the whole ideal theocracy 
itBelf, or even this ideal theocracy apart from its 
foundation. Likewise, the collective corner-stone in 
Zion (ver. 16) constitutes a grand antithesis to the 
Jewish dissolution of God’s Word into a ruined 
diversity (ver. 13), and it stands in connection with 
the judgment, from which the vnokny/ia appears. 
Therefore Paul and Peter had a perfect right to re¬ 
gard this passage as more than a typical prophecy. 

Ver. 83. [As it is written, Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone of stumbling, Ac. The “ stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence” (oxarddkov ; 
LXX.: 7tTMfiatk) is taken fiom Isa. viii. 14, and 
substituted for the “corner-stone,” Ac., of chap, 
xxviii. 16. Both passages were interpreted by the 
Jews as referring to the Messiah. Comp. Luke ii 
84 ; 1 Peter ii. 6-8. The combination is therefore 
both justifiable and natural.— He who believeth 
on him, xcr* 6 max tv m* in* avtf. IJdq, 
which is found in chap. x. 11 , is omitted here (see 
Textual Note •*). The emphasis there is on ndq ; 
here, on ntaxtvotr, in antithesis to ver. 32. 

Shall not be put to shame, xaTouff/i'*- 
Sqatras. The original word [make haste; 

Qewnius: fiee hastily .—R.1 is here given as an ex¬ 
planation, after the precedence of the Septuagint 
IMmuw/vWtfj, from which Paul varies, as above]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

flfca Lrmunu on the Doctrinal question* isrolved 
h Ads chapter really includes all works on systematic the- 
a y, all oowfo—ion* since the times of the Reformers, 


together with a large proportion of modern psydologioa] 
and ethical treatises. The larger commentaries, eepmallf 
those of Hodge, Stuart, Tholuck, Philippi, If eyer, Haldane, 
Wordsworth, Jowett, and Forbes, are very full on the predes- 
tmarian questioD. The literature of the Arminlan oontro* 
versy (much of which is enumerated in the Homiletic*} 
Notes on chap, viii.) bears on this subject. (Comp, lists, 
Inirod. p. 51, v. 12-21, p. 191.) We may mention further • 
Augustine, De libero arbitrio ; Anselm, Dt libcro arbitrio ; 
also, Dt cam Diaboli. The works of Calvin, Amukjub, 
Kpxscopirs, Pbbs. Edwards, An Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will (in numberless editions; necessarian m its 
conclusions, and more commented upon than any work in 
this department of thought). Coleridqb, Aids to Rtjlsc* 
tion (latter part; his views have done much to mould 
thought In England and America). The Canons of the 
Synod of Don give the strongest Calvinistio statements. A 
list of important controversial works is given by Tholuck 
(pp. 466, 467). The philosophical works which discuss the 
subject in its ontological aspects cannot be enumerated, but 
the names of Sir wm. Hamilton, J. S. Mill, Makbsl, 
Bain, Tapp an. McCosh, readily suggest themselves to the 
American reader. The latest monograph, published in 
America, is by G. 8. Bishop (Newburgh, N. Y), Reproba* 
tion (a sermon on ver. 22), New York, 1869.—R.] 

1 . In regard to the copious, and, in many re¬ 
spects, mysterious contents of this chapter, we must 
refer principally to the Exeg. Notes, where we have 
anticipated many points. We would also refer to the 
history of the exposition of this chapter, and espe* 
dally to the monographs bearing on the subject, men¬ 
tioned above. The real difficulties which the chapter 
presents have been greatly increased by attempts at its 
exegesis. This has occurred, first, in consequence of 
the little account that has been taken of the conneo- 
tiou, the immediate relation of this chapter to Israel, 
and the judgment of hardening on Israel; and be¬ 
cause there has not been an effort made to explain 
with sufficient clearness, according to the analogy of 
Scripture, the nature of the judgment of hardening, 
or sin in its third potency. A second cause of diffi¬ 
culty has been the confusion of the antitheses of the 
Apostle with the antitheses of the history of doc¬ 
trines—-of Augustine and Pelagius, or Calvin and 
the Catholic righteousness of works, or even the 
doctrine of the Remonstrants. A third source of 
difficulty has been a failure to use might the key to 
this chapter in the passage, chap. vm. 29, 80, and 
a disposition rather to accept a contradiction be 
tween Rom. ix. 7-29 and chaps, ix. 80-xL 86 , than 
to accommodate the former part of the whole sec 
tion to the latter. 

2. In the division and headings we have already 
given the connection between the whole of this 
section and the former chapters. The fundamen¬ 
tal thought is, the antithesis of sin and grace in its 
three potencies. 

First antithesis: The actual corruption of the 
whole world, and therefore no conceivable righteous¬ 
ness of works; in contrast with this is the saving 
and preponderating righteousness of faith, which is 
prepared by the heartiness of conduct toward the 
law, in antithesis to external legality (chapa. i. 18- 
v. in. 

Second antithesis: The corruption of human 
nature, the hereditary character of liability to sin 
And of the judgment of death, in which the whole 
creature-sphere of humanity is subject to vanity and 
corruption; but Christ as the preponderating prin 
ciple of the new birth and of the glorification of 
man, of humanity and Ha sphere, stands In contrail 
with the Adamic principle. This principle is open* 
tive from the standpoint of a watchful 'spiritual life, 
which abnegates the old carnal propensity, in order 
to lead to resurrection a new embryonic life of con. 
secreted corporealness, in antithesis to the life in the 
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liability of the flesh to death, to which the external 
legality alao belongs (chap. v. 12-viii. 39). 

Third antithesis: The corruption of the re¬ 
ligious people, the noble people of humanity, and of 
the manifested form of their theocracy, in the judg¬ 
ment of historical hardening, in consequence of their 
false reliance on natural descent, historical privi¬ 
leges, and the righteousness of a practice of legal¬ 
ism. In contrast with this, on the other hand, is the 
freedom of Divine grace in its election, ordination, 
and call, which, as election distinguishes persons, as 
ordination shows mercy and hardens, and as a call 
makes the judgment of hardening first of all a means 
for the advancement of the call to salvation, and 
finally cuts itself short and is turned in another 
direction by the historical exercise of compassion. 
On both sides it is conditional, in consequence of the 
antithesis of pride and humility (chaps, ix-xi.) 

8. The construction o f the chapter. The Apostle’s 
first prologue (vers. 1-5). An apology for his pain- 
fal duty to pronounce clearly the decisive declara¬ 
tion on the rejection of the majority of Israel; or, 
if we may so speak, to sum up all the individual ex¬ 
periences and Divine judgments relating to this falL 
At the same time, he pronounces an elegy on the 
fall of his glorious people of God, on the retributive 
rejection of the old hereditary people of God, in 
antithesis to the realization of the glorious inherit¬ 
ance of God’s children (chap, viii.), with the decla¬ 
ration of his patriotic and tragical feeling (increased 
and become to him a 44 thorn in the flesh ” by its 
ruin with the direction which the Jews had taken, 
and by the hatred with which they opposed his love) 
—an analogue to David’s elegy on the fall of Jona¬ 
than, Jeremiah’s Lamentations, and similar laments 
in the Old Testament. But he finally gives expres¬ 
sion also to a doxologv in regard to the victorious 
exercise of the authority of the God of revelation 
on Israel, as well in its ancient history as in its New 
Testament fulfilment in Christ, whose glorification 
predominates over the division between believing 
and unbelieving Israel. The theme : The rejection 
of the minority of the members of the Israelitish 
people is not an abrogation of the promise to the 
theocratic Israel itself (ver. 6). 

First proof (from the time of the patriarchs) : 
The fact of election . The election is not made con¬ 
ditional by descent, nor by heirship, nor by birth¬ 
right, nor by works; it is God’s free exercise of love 
in the predetermination of an individual and per¬ 
sonal nature, which is only self-conditioned by the 
organic relation to Christ and to each other into 
which the elect individuals shall enter, and by the 
promise made to them, in which the thought of love, 
which shall appear in future conceptions and births, 
Is already reflected. It unites in the relative an¬ 
tithesis (Jacob and Esau) the infinitely great differ¬ 
ence in the qualifications of persons for God’s king¬ 
dom, but not the absolute antithesis of salvation aud 
condemnation (vers. 6 —IS).—[The doctrine of the 
predestination of a part of the human race to eter¬ 
nal perdition by no means follows from the state¬ 
ments of these verses. Even Calvin himself calls 
the decree of reprobation 44 horrible ” (decretvm 
korribile , attameti verum ), and it is opposed to those 
passages of the Scriptures according to which God 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he might 
torn unto Him and live. (1.) The Apostle is not 
treating heie at all of eternal perdition And eternal 
hlessednes *, but of a temporal preference and disre¬ 
gard of nations in the gradual historical develop¬ 


ment of the plan of redemption, which will finalh 
include all (chap. xL 25, 82), and hence the descend 
ants of Esau, who stand figuratively for all the Gen¬ 
tiles (Amos ix. 11, 12; Obad. 18-211 On this 
account we may well say, with Bengel: 44 not all 
Israelites are saved, nor all Edomites lost.” ( 2 .) 
The hate of God toward Esau and his race cannot 
be sundered from their evil life, their obduracy 
against God and enmity to His people. It is true, 
ver. 11 (with, however, ver. 18, does not stand so 
closely connected as ver. 12 ) seems to represent not 
only the love of God, but His hatred as transferred 
even into the mothers womb. But it must not be 
forgotten that, to the omniscient One, there is no 
distinction of time, and all the future is to Him 
present. Besides, an essential distinction must Le 
made between the relation of God to good and evil, 
to avoid unscriptural error. God loves the good, 
because He produces the very good that is in them; 
and He elects them, not on account of their faith 
and their holiness, but to faith and holiness. But 
it cannot be said, on the other hand, that He hates 
the evil men because He produces the very evil that 
is in them; for that would be absurd, and destroy 
His holiness; but He bates them on account of the 
evil that they do or will do in opposition to His will. 
While human goodness is the effect of Divine love 
and grace, on the contrary, human wickedness is the 
cause of Divine hatred and abhorrence; and on that 
account alone can it be the object of the punitive 
wrath and condemnatory decree of God. Were evfl 
the effect of His own agency, He would be obliged 
to condemn himself—which is irrational and blas¬ 
phemous.—P. 8.1 

Second woof (from the time of the {jiving of 
the law): The fact of ordination. The predetermi¬ 
nation of the historical train of development of per¬ 
sons is the free exercise of God’s (Jehovah’s) right¬ 
eousness on persons. It is not made conditional on 
a self-volitional human willing and running; but it 
conditions itself by its consequence in relation to a 
definite human course of conduct, by farther show¬ 
ing mercy on him to whom mercy has once been 
shown, and allowing all his experiences to contribute 
to his salvation, and, by its influence and long-suffer¬ 
ing, leading him who has once hardened himself to 
the judgment of hardening. In the infinitely vast 
antithesis between the one to whom mercy has been 
shown and the hardened one (Moses and Pharaoh), 
it constitutes the perspective of the antithesis of a 
final glorification and rejection, but not yet this an¬ 
tithesis— i. e. y the final judgment itself (vers. 14-18). 

Third proof (from the time of the development 
of Israel of the Old Testament) : 

a. The fact of the call. The free exercise of 
Divine wisdom on the yvQana, or the spiritual, plas¬ 
tic material of the ancient world, and especially on 
Israel. This exercise is not made conditional on the 
historical Israel’s claims to inheritance, and bad the 
right to make of Israel, as it had become, vessels 
unto honor and unto dishonor, by a universal Chris¬ 
tianization. But the call makes itself conditional by 
the actual state, in which it still endures with much 
long-suffering the existing vessels of wrath, which 
are already fitted to destruction, that, by their exist¬ 
ence and opposition, the fall display of God’s glory, 
of His spiritual revelation in Christ, may be mads 
known on the vessels of mercy. It thereby consti¬ 
tutes the economic antithesis of hardening in ths 
New Testament, and of the historical judicial com 
•n the great mass of Israel, and of an opposing fas 
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measurable display of the glory of its exercise of 
mercy in the Gentile world. But this antithesis) as 
we shall further perceive, does not preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of mercy on individual Jews, and of the re- 
ieetmn of individual Gentiles (vers. 19-24). 

/». The proof of this jrttdi.m of the Divine call 
f »‘Ont the Old Testament. First, the equalization of 
Je 1 ** and Gentiles in their rejection is prophesied 
t.\ Hosea (ver. 26). Second, the equalization of 
Gentiles and Jews in the mercy shown to the latter 
(ver. 26). Likewise, Isaiah has prophesied, first, the 
reduction of the great muss of Israel to a small rem¬ 
nant, who shall he saved from the judgment (ver. 
27); but second, the certainty that such a remnant 
shall arise from a judgment cut short by righteous 
mildness (vers. 28, 291. 

Fuurth proof: The correspondence of the exer¬ 
cise of Divine authority on Jews and Gentiles, with 
their ethical conduct, or with the antithesis of faith 
and unbelief. The conclusion from the whole chap¬ 
ter, as drawn by the spirit of the Apostle (vers. 
80—33). 

[4. This chapter cannot be fairly explained or 
properly honored without a recognition of the pro¬ 
found truth which lies at the foundation of the doc¬ 
trine of election, viz., the free, unconditioned grace 
of God. Those expositors who would limit the sov¬ 
ereignty of the Divine will by human freedom, and 
deduce salvation more or less from the creature, 
must do great violence to the text if they make it 
accord with their systems. Yet we must guard 
against the opposite extreme of supralapsarianism, 
which, with fearful logical consistency, makes God 
the author of the fall of Adam, hence of sin; thus 
really denying both God’s holiness and love and 
man’s accountability, to the ultimate extinguishment 
of all morality. Many, indeed, have held this view, 
whose lives, by a happy inconsistency, were far bet¬ 
ter than their theories. They arrived at this ex¬ 
treme position through a one-sided explanation of 
this passage, and through the logical consequence of 
their conception of the sovereignty of God’s all¬ 
determining will. But if we would not have the 
Bible prove any thing man wishes, we must inter¬ 
pret single passages in their connection with the 
whole, and according to the analogy of faith. In 
the early part of this Epistle (chap. i. 18; iiL 80), 
Paul unequivocally declares that God is not the au¬ 
thor, but the enemy and judge of evil; how, then, 
can he here affirm a specific Divine foreordination 
of sin and perdition? In chap. v. 12 ff. he shows 
that redemption through Christ, as to its indwelling 
power and purpose, is fully as comprehensive as the 
fall of Adam. With this agree many passages, which 
speak of God’s sincere will to save all men, and of 
a general call, extended not at once, but gradually, 
to all (Ezek. xxxiii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus ii. 11; 
2 Peter iiL 9). Accordingly, Paul must have in 
mind here such a general reprobation, as is either a 
self-incurred result of unbelief, or only a negative 
preparation for the extension of the plan of salva¬ 
tion, which it therefore ultimately furthers. Be¬ 
sides, in chap. x. the casting away of the Jews 
is attributed to their own unbelief hence to the 
personal guilt of the creature; and in chap. xi. 
tin* ’’•ejection is represented as temporary. In God’s 
gn». ms decree, the fall cf the Jews redounds to 
the blessing of the Gentiles, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles ultimately to the salvation of the 
Jews. So He has permitted the fall of Adam, in 
*rdor to redeem humanity in Christ, the second 


Adam (ver. 12 ff.); He has included all under dig 
obedience, that He might have mercy upon all (chap 
xu 32; comp. GaL iii. 22). But the salvation can 
become actual only gradually; and the gradual re> 
demptiou of all (not all as individuals, but the maai 
in an organic, not a numerical sense) presuppose* 
the temporary rejection of some. 

The Scriptures teach, on the one hand, the ab 
solute causality and unconditioned grace of God. 
and, on the other, the moral nature of man, includ* 
ing also his relative freedom and his responsibility 
(t. human personality!. They ascribe redemption 
and sanctification, as well as the creation and main¬ 
tenance of all things, to God alone. He works both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 18) i 
no man cometh to the Son, except the Father draw 
him (John vi. 87, 44); without the Son, believers 
can do nothing (John xv. 6). Not only the begin¬ 
ning, but also the progress and completion of con- 
version, are attributed to God (Jer. xxxi. 18; Heb. 
xii. 2; Luke xxil 32; Eph. ii. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 7; 
2 Thess. iii. 2 ; 1 John v. 4). Hence all believers 
confess, with Paul: “ By toe grace of God I am 
what I am ” (1 Cor. xv. 10), and ascribe all the 
honor and glory to the Lord alone (2 Cor. x. 17). 
Indeed, even evil, as a phenomenon, and according 
to its material forces, cannot be excluded from the 
absolute activity of God. He hardens Pharaoh and 
raises up Nebuchadnezzar; He creates the light and 
the darkness; He gives peace and effects evil (Isa. 
xlv. 7); and there is no evil (misfortune) in the city, 
that the Lord has not done (Amos iiL 6).—On the 
other hand, however, the Scriptures never treat of 
man as a mere machine, but as a moral being. They 
hold up before him, in the Old Testament, laws, witi 
the promise of blessing if he obeys, and the threat 
ening of a curse if he transgresses; they offer him, 
in the New Testament, the gospel, baptism, faith; 
bid him, with fear and trembling, work out his owe 
salvation (Phil ii. 12); present to him the highest 
moral duties as commands: Be ye holy, be ye per¬ 
fect ; and account sin and the rejection of salvation 
as his own personal fault “How often would 1 
have gathered you, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, ana ye would not ” (Matt x»ii. 27; 
Luke xiii. 34).* 

* (Forbes thus lays down the fundamental truths on this 
difficult subject: 

“AH good originates from God. 

All evil originates from the creature. 

Election originates in the free grace of God. 

Reprobation originates in the free-will of man. 

To God belongs the whole glory of the salvation of the 

Elect. 

To man belongs the whole responsibility of the ruin of the 

Reprobate." 

See his Dissertation, pp. 880-475. 

That these positions are not reoondlable by human 
logic, is evident from the discussions on the subject; but 
this cannot, of itself disprove their truth. It is the old 
and ever-recurring mystery of the origin of evil. Forbes 
Beeks to prove that these positions are compatible with the 
doctrinal statements of the Westminster Assembly. Those 
who wish the sharpest predestinarian views, may find them 
in Haldane’s note® on this chapter. The 8ynod of Dort. 
which is considered by many the representative of hyper 
Calvinism, only goes thus for in speaking of the reprobates 
“ Whom God, out of H s sovereign, most lust, irreprehoiiA 
ble and unchangeable good pleasure, hath decreed to leave 
in the oommon misery mto which they have wilfully plunged 
themselves, and not to bestow upon ihem saving faith and 
the grace of conversion ; but permitting them, in His jus' 
judgment, to follow their own way, at last for the declara¬ 
tion of His justice, to condemn and punish them forever, 
not onlv on no omit of their unbelief, but also toi their 
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If the first truth respecting the absolute, creative 
causality of God in the works of creation, redemp¬ 
tion, and sanctification be denied, we fall into the 
Pelagian error, which destroys the very marrow of 
Christianity, and attributes salvation to the creature; 
but if the second class of Scripture texts be denied 
or wrested, we are brought to the brink of the 
abyss of fatalisn or Pantheism; man is degraded 
into a mere instrument without a will, and his re¬ 
sponsibility, guilt, and punishment abrogated. The 
task of theology consists, not in the establishment 
of on€ of these postulates at the expense of the 
other, but in reconciling both, and bringing into 
right relations with each other the infinite and finite 
causality; in loosing, not in cutting the gordian 
knot. This is, indeed, one of the greatest and most 
difficult problems, which can never be fully solved 
from the .standpoint of earthly knowledge. Only 
after the accomplished victory over evil can the 
deep, dark enigma of evil, which forms the main 
difficulty in the problem, be fully solved.* 

For practical and popular use, the following re¬ 
marks will suffice: 

(1.) There is an eternal predestination of believ¬ 
ers unto holiness and blessedness, and hence they 
must ascribe all the glory of their redemption, from 
beginning to end, to the unmerited grace of God 
alone. 

(2.) They do not, however, on this account cease 
to be free agents, responsible for all their doings; 
but, as God works in nature not magically and im¬ 
mediately, but through natural laws, so He works in 
men, through their wills, hence through the media¬ 
tion of finite causes; and the more that grace is de¬ 
veloped within them, so much the more is their true 
freedom developed; so that perfect holiness and per¬ 
fect freedom coincide with each other. According¬ 
ly, the highest freedom is the complete triumph over 
the evil, and is consequently identical with the moral 
necessity of the good. In this sense, God is free 
just because He is absolutely holy. 

(3.) There is no Divine foreordination of sin as 
rin, although He has foreseen it from all eternity, and, 

other sins. And this is the decree of re}>rob&tion whioh by 
no means makes God the author of sin (the very thought 
of whioh Is blasphemy), but declares Him to be an awru\ 
^reprehensible, and righteous judge and avenger” (Canon 
L, Art. xv.). This is as far as any ought to go, but it i* by no 
means a reconciliation of the two sides of revealed truth, 
or an attempt at it.—R.l 

* [A few *cho'ia may be added here : 1. The relation of 
scientific theology to revealed truth, Is that of science in 
general to the truth it seeks to systematise. He >ce the¬ 
ology has unsolved problems, and these furnish the stimu¬ 
lus to farther invesngntion. 2. Theology is not to be con¬ 
sidered untrustworthy m its settlement of great questions, 
because some remain unsolved, nor can the failure of its 
attempts at solution invalidate either the positions already 
won, or the separate truths which it hns not yet reduced to 
a system. 3. The modesty of true science lias a pi nee in 
tbeologioal discussion. If theologians claim that their 
attempt at the solution of such a problem as that presented 
In this chapter is th<> only one tint should be made, the 
objector may feel that, in successfully opposing that view, 
he has overthrown the truth itself. 4. Th 8 problem is one 
that is ontological a< well as theological, ana hence cannot 
be escaped by rejecting revelation. Atheism avoids it 
solely by negation, pantheism by opposing the testimony 
of our own c msciousness. Whoever believes in a personal 
God and his own personality, is confronted with it. The 
safer position for a child of God to t ike is that which leaves 
tbe difficulty where the greatest glory is ascribed to God. 
History shows that those who thus acted were not the least 
concerned to lire under the fullest sense of their aocouut- 
frbility. The Christian life is thus far the only solution of 
*his great problem; a mystery which is prhitfrally recon¬ 
ciled only by one yet greater, the mystery of godliness, God : 
manifest in the flesh —R.l ' 


with respect to redemption, permitted it, while oon 
stantly overruling it to His purposes. Hence, those 
who are lost are lost through their own fault, anc 
must blame their own unbelief, which rejects th« 
means of salvation proffered them by God. 

(4.) In the time of the calling of nations and in¬ 
dividuals to salvation, God proceeds according to a 
plan of eternal wisdom and love, which we cannot 
fathom here, but should adore in silent reverence. 

(6.) The right use of the doctrine of election is 
the humbling of sinners and the comforting of be* 
lievers, as well as the increase of their gratitude and 
happiness. Only a culpable misunderstanding and 
misuse of it can lead to carnal security and to de¬ 
spair. 

(6.) Instead of meditating much upon the pro 
found depths of the Divine decrees, it is better for 
each to make bis own calling and election sure, and, 
with fear and trembling, to work out bis own salva¬ 
tion.—P. S.] 

5. Tbe forbearance and confidence with which 
the Apostle pronounces his opinion on the fall of 
Israel, his patriotic and truly human pain (2 Cor. xii. 
7-8), and bis prophetic elevation above it, reaching 
to sublimity, are characteristics of this wonderful 
man of God. 

6. Israel's glory is revealed in the correspond 
ence of its great actual blessings with its chosen in¬ 
dividuals. The line of actual saving blessings enters 
into reciprocal operation with the personal Hue of 
the fathers down to Christ according to the flesh, the 
climax in which divinity and humanity unite. Its 
foundation is Israel's adoption, in Abraham, to son- 
ship. On this there is founded, first, the patriarchs 1 
antithesis of the do$a or of the revealing angel of 
Jehovah, and of the covenants, in which the evan 
gelical element is properly placed in advance of the 
legal element, conformably to the character of the 
patriarchal revealed religion; then comes the an¬ 
tithesis of the Mosaic period, of the gift of the law, 
and of the services; and here, in conformity with 
the character of the legal economy, the legal ele¬ 
ment precedes the evangelical. Both the patriarchal 
and Mosaic economies then comprise each other, just 
as the evangelical and legal elements are comprised 
in the promises of the prophetic period. It has 
already been remarked that, notwithstanding this 
articulation, each particular of tbe attributes men¬ 
tioned is peculiar in a more general sense to the en¬ 
tire theocracy. 

7. Careful attention must be paid to the fact that, 
in the election in vers. 6-18, the communication of 
the Divine decree precedes the birth of the chil¬ 
dren. But, on the other hand, in the ordination in 
vers. 14-18, it applies to characters already existing 
—Moses and Pharaoh—in accordance with the direc¬ 
tion which they have taken themselves. In the call 
in vers. 19-24, this communication finally follow; 
the state of the case already existing: Vessels of 
wrath, vessels of mercy. From the whole of this 
section, chaps, ix-xi., it follows that the decrees 
underlying these communications belong also to 
eternity. But they belong to eternity as decrees 
which arc conditioned upon individual conduct, ai 
God universally conditions himself in the measures 
which He adopts in reference to persons to be deter* 
miued or already determined, and their personal re¬ 
lations. The decree of election (or of love) takes 
cognizance of no other condition that, that the sin¬ 
gle individual must be defined according to the organ* 
ism of the members of God's kingdom in Chris* 
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The decree c«f ordination (or of righteousness! is 
conditioned by the fact that individuals, in their tree 
self-determination, need, both for themselves and for 
their relatioi to the whole body, their historical des¬ 
tination and special guidance. The decree of the 
call (or of wisdom) is conditioned by the fact that it 
makes the judgments pronounced on unbelief itself 
means for subserving the promotion of faith. The 
distinction of the elder theology, aecretum rcede «- 
4 inations, decretum gratia , decretum justific .tioni*, 
has confused election and ordination — which has 
generally been the case from Augustine’s time down 
to the present. This distinction has likewise over¬ 
looked the fact that the decretum gratia constitutes 
the very centre of the deci-etum prcedextinations 
(Christ 6 ot^KTfiivoq, Acts x. 42; Rom. L 4). The 
decretum justifications is most intimately connected 
with the decree respecting the vocaiio. 

8. We have elsewhere brought out the truth, 
that the wonderful flower of the biblical doctrine of 
election, like the aloe, has been long concealed, yet 
with its character determined, in the sharp thistle of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of predestination; and 
that it is a duty of our day to acquire, with its full 
idea, the whole depth and glory of the biblical doc¬ 
trine of personality ; but not to seek to weaken and 
render indifferent, bj the old Lutheran or Arminian- 
Reformed definitions, the solution of an enigma to 
whose real solution every living distinction of indi¬ 
viduals contributes, more than a scholastic hatching 
of confessional antitheses can do. In this respect, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy may be regarded as an ex¬ 
planatory enlargement upon Calvin and Zwingli. 
The mystery of predestination, like that of the 
atonement, and every other Christian mystery, is re¬ 
flected in the midst of life. 

9. Ver. 1. The intimate proximity of salvation 
and sorrow (chap. viii 89; ix. 1) in the Apostle’s 
state of mind, as in our Lord’s states of mind. 

10. Ver. 8. For more particular information on 
the ban, see Tholuck, p. 472. [See also Excursus 
•jn Anathema, p. 802.*— R.J 

11. The Apostie’s patriotism is a tragical feeling, 
object to the dominion and kingdom of Christ, and 

thereby glorified to the intercessory feeling.—On 
the Shekinah (doxa), see the note in Tholuck, p. 
477. 

12. On the divinity of Christ, and the relevant 
passages of the New Testament in which He is in 
part called really God, and in part appears to be so 
called (John i. 1; xvi. 28; 1 John v. 20; Acts xx. 
28; the present passage, ver. 6; Rom. xvi. 27; 
Eph. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. hi. 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; Titus ii 
18; l Peter iv. 11; 2 Peter iii. 18; Rev. v. 18), 
comp Tholuck, p. 482. My Positiv Dogm ., p. 
160 A. 

13. Biblical doxolodes: Rom. L 25 ; ix. 5 ; xi. 
86; xvi. 27, Ac.; 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; 1 Peter iv. 11; 
2 Peter iii. 18, and others. 

14. Ter. 6. Not all are Israel which are of 
Israel. This applies also to every nation, to every 
confession, to every Christian community, just as it 
applies in general to the branches of the mystical 
vine, Christ (John xv. 2). 

15. The children of the flo’i and the children 
*>f promise. See the Commeutu, on John , i 18. 

Comp. Galatians , pp. 119, 123.—R.] 

16. On the theological discussions with reference 
.o the doctrine of predestination in the present sec¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, pp. 490-506, and below. 

*7 Ver. 15. On the idea of consistency in the 


name of Jehovah, as well in His having comps* 
sion as in judging, see the Exeg. Note*. It is in har¬ 
mony with the righteousness of Jehovah’s exercise 
of authority, that even the judgment of death re¬ 
dounds to the life of the sincere and eCTuoassionatec 
one; while the gospel, on the other hand, '& a savw 
of death unto death to the perverse aud mkeiiMi 
mg. But the consistency of Jehovah does not lie i> 
His carrying out the abstract decrees of His ow!» 
will, inflexibly and in an exact direction, but in JLi 
remaining like himself, and therefore in His even 
assuming a different position in relation to the 
changed positions of man ; yet this is, of course, in 
harmony with the consistency of the principles es¬ 
tablished and realized by Him. Therefore, there is 
propriety in speaking of a Divine repentance—for ' 
example, in the history of the Flood. The position 
of mankind toward God has become so thoroughly 
perverted, that the Creator must become the De¬ 
stroyer. Comp. Ps. xviii. 24-27. 

18. On the Egyptians’ remembrance of the Pha¬ 
raoh under whom Israel went forth, see the article 
•dfyypte 1 *') by Lepsius, in Herzog’s Theol. Encyc ., 
and Tholuck, p. 516. On the hardenings of Pharaoh 
especially, see Exod. iv. 21. Since the judgment of 
hardness is here declared collectively, the passagt 
does not decide on the succession of the particular 
ones. The same applies to chap. vii 8. Then the 
particular historical ones follow. First, Pharaoh is 
hardened by the counteraction of the magicians 
(chap. vii. 18, 22). A significant illustration of the 
free volition of Pharaoh in the latter case; see 
chap. vii. 28. In chap. viii 16 we read: “ Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them.” 
And now his heart becomes hardened, even in spite 
of the warning of the terrified magicians; chap. 

viii. 19. Again, in chap. viii. 32: “ And Pharaoh 
hardened bis heart.” We read the same thing in 
chap. ix. 7. But in chap. ix. 12 we read: “ And 
the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh.” In chap. 

ix. 84, on the other hand, we again meet with self- 
hardening, which is then designated as a judgment; 
ver. 35. In chap. x. 27, the Lord again hardens 
hint. The same occurs in chop. xi. 10 ; xiv. 8. 

As regards this whole series of particulars, the 
atomistic exegesis of earlier times led to its being re¬ 
garded as fatalistic. But we must, in the first place, 
distinguish the prophetical declarations of the judg¬ 
ment of hardening as general views of the whole 
course of events, from the historical particulars. As 
for the historical particulars, v/e must always be very 
careful to notice that the hardening is not a single act, 
but a long succession of acts, which succeed momen¬ 
tary shocks and apparent awakenings. But the periods 
of hardening themselves are divided into three partic¬ 
ular acts: 1. Pharaoh is hardened by the magicians; 
2. He hardens himself; 8. The Lord hardens him. 
We must further consider, that he always hardens 
himself just as soon as be has recovered a little 
from the penal judgments: But the series of his 
expressions of penitence must be regarded as aris¬ 
ing particularly from fear {attritio, not confritic ). 
Pharaoh’s starting-point is the defiant question 
Who is the Lord ? chap. v. 2. Then he requires a 
miraculous proof: chap. vii. 7-10. He does not 
take the first plague to heart, because the magicians 
do likewise ; chap. vii. 22, 23. The first shock and 
its characteristic expression; chap, viii 8. Similar 
emotion; ver. 28. The first confession of sin; 
chap. ix. 27, 28. The second, chap. x. 16. It if 
characteristic that Pharaoh pays least attention to 
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the plagues that least affect him and his house. 
This may be seen in the tirst and third plagues; but 
he observes with more attention, on the other haud, 
the second and fourth, which rest heavily upon him* 
self. He does not trouble himself about the mur¬ 
rain the boils and blains seem to soare hint person¬ 
ally. The thunder and hail, on the contrary, terrify 
him ; the locusts also, but the darkness less. Final¬ 
ly, the death of the first-born at the decisive moment 
btoaks the tyrant's defiance, yet without being able 
to convert him. And it is out of this wonderful net¬ 
work of human offences and Divine judgments that 
a ponderous fatalistic decree has been contrived. 
Meyer quite gratuitously opposes Olshausen’s expla¬ 
nation, that the hardening assumes at the outset the 
already existing beginnings of evil. The or 
does not oppose it, for God can let man die before 
his hardening. Meyei, also, does not favor Calovius' 
definitions of hardening, that God does not harden 
man but 1 . ovyyio^r^xo^, propier per- 

missionem ; 2 . aq>o(jftt]Tt>xw;, propter occasionem ; 
8. lyxarotAtfrTrrtxoi?; 4. na^aSotmm^. 

19. Just as Pharaoh hardened himself more and 
more at Moses’ deeds of faith, so was Moses always 
advanced and strengthened in faith by the trials of 
faith which were prepared for him by Pharaoh's hard¬ 
enings— that is, by the apparent failure of his 
miraculous deeds. This is a fundamental law of 
God’s kingdom. The kingdom of darkness displays 
itself in its reciprocal acuon with the kingdom of 
light, but the latter is also displayed in its reciprocal 
action with the former. 

20. Tholuck's explanation on having compassion 
and hardening, p. 528, harmonizes with the old Lu¬ 
theran dogmatics. Meyer's returns, p. 810. 

[Pages 390 ff., 4th edition. Justice to this au¬ 
thor, whose clear and acute exegetical notes have 
been so freely used by Dr. Lange, as well as in the 
additions, requires the insertion of a larger portion 
of his theological resume than is given in the origi¬ 
nal. 

“ The contents of chap. ix. 9-28, as they have 
presented themselves purely cxegetically, and taken 
in and of themselves, of course exclude the idea of 
a decree of God conditioned by human, moral spon¬ 
taneity; for indeed God's >.bsoluk activity, consid¬ 
ered in itself as such, cannot depend on that of the 
individual; but a fatalistic determinism , which robs 
man of his self-determination and free self-positing 
for salvation, making him the passive object of Di¬ 
vine arbitrariness, must not be deduced from our 
passage as a Pauline doctrine. For this reason, that 
titis passage is not to be considered separately frc*n 
what follows (vers. 30 ff.; x. 11), and also because 
the countless exhortations of the Apostle to believ¬ 
ing obedience, to steadfastness and Christian virtue, 
as well as all his warnings against falling from grace, 
are so many witnesses against that dreary view which 
annuls the nature of human morality and responsi¬ 
bility. Should we, with Reiche, Kbllner, Fritzsche, 
and Krehl, suppose that Paul, in his dialectic zeal, 
had permitted himself to be hurried into self-contra¬ 
diction ,* we would have a self-contradiction so mani¬ 
fest, yet so extremely important and dangerous in a 
religious and ethical aspect, so harshly opposed to 
the Christian moral ideas of Divine holiness and hu- 
aian freedom, that it were least of all to be expect¬ 
ed of this Apostle, whose acuteness and dialectic 

• fFrltssche, ii. p. 550: 44 Melius tibi Panins cot tensisset , 
* JLrxstoteHs. non €h.malielit alumnus fuisset ” ( ) —R.l 


skill could guard him against it on the one handy 
while especially, ou the other, his apostolic illuminei 
tion and the depth and clearness of his moral expo 
rience must guard him against it." “But this by 
no means justifies the interlining of the clear and 
definite expressions of the Apostle iu our passage 
on the part of anti-predestinarianism from Origan 
and Chrysostofn until now, to the effect that die 
moral self-determination and spontaneity of man is 
the correlative factor to the Divine decree. The 
correct judgment of the deterministic propositions 
(vers. 15-23) lies rather between the psychologically 
and morally impossible admission of a self-contradic¬ 
tion, and the exegetically impossible interpolation in 
this way, of thoughts the direct opposite of the Apoe- 
tle's expression. How there can be the concurrence, 
so necessary in the moral world, of the individual 
freedom and spontaneity of man and the absolute 
self-determination and all-efficiency of God, is in¬ 
comprehensible to human reflection, at least so long 
as it does not desert the sphere of Christian view, 
and pass into the unscriptnral, pantheistic sphere of 
Identity, in which, indeed, there is no place for free- 
dom in general.* Whenever, of the two truths: 
1 God is absolutely free and all-efficient,’ and * man 
has individual freedom, and is also on his side, in bis 
own self-determination as free Moent, the causer of 
his salvation or misery,’ we handle but one, and that 
one consistently, and hence, one-sidedly, we are com¬ 
pelled to speak as if the other seems to be invalidated 
by our reasoning . But only seems; for, in fact, 
there is in this case only a temporary and conscious 
abstraction with respect to the other.” “ Paul, then, 
found himself in this case. For be wished to pre¬ 
sent, in opposition to the fancy of the Jews respect¬ 
ing descent and works, the free and absolute al- 
mightiness of the Divine will and work, and all the 
more decidedly and exclusively the less he would 
leave any ground for the presumptuous error of the 
Jews, that God must be gracious to them. The 
Apostle has here placed himself entirely on the abso¬ 
lute standpoint of the theory of God's pure indepen¬ 
dence, and that, too, with ail the boldness of dear 
consistency; but only until he has done justice to 
that polemic purpose. Then he returns (vers. SO ff) 
from that abstraction to the humano-moral stand¬ 
point of practice, so that he grants to both modes 
of view, side by side, that right which they have 
within the limits of human thought The view 
which lies beyond these limits, the metaphysical re¬ 
lation of the essential connection of the two points, 
viz., objectively Divine and subjectively human free¬ 
dom and voluntary activity, was necessarily without 
and beyond his present circuit of view. He would 
have had no occasion either to enter upon this prob¬ 
lem, since it was incumbent upon him to defeat the 
Jewish presumption with but one side of this—with 
the absoluteness of God. That, ot how far the Di- 
vine election is no delectus militaris , but finds its 
norm immanently in God himself through His holi¬ 
ness, and thus may be conditioned by moral condi¬ 
tions on the human side, remains for the present 
entirely out of the account. It enters, however, 
with ver. 30, in which the one-sided method of con¬ 
sideration, followed for a time, is again compensated 
for, and the ground afforded for a time for apolo* 


* [Still lees In modern materialism, where what Is (pob 
ablv from habit) called free civilisation is attributed MtJsuf 
to climate and food, especially fish Compare current 
literature ad naustam. —R.J 
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tic purposes, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, 
again withdrawn.”—R.] 

He opposes those who have charged the Apostle 
with a Jelf-contradiction—determination and free¬ 
dom (Reiche, Kollner, Fritzsche, Ac.); but he him¬ 
self thinks that the metaphysical relation of unity 
between the all-prevailing efficiency of God and 
man's freedom is incomprehensible by Christian re¬ 
jection, and that, therefore, we can only speak of 
the one, considered in itself alone, in such a way 
that the other seems to be removed by our reason¬ 
ing. But this is not the case if we speak either of 
human freedom or of God's free grace in a proper 
way. The former assumes dependence on God ; the 
latter requires faith. Though God's all-efficiency is 
not conditional on man, yet it conditions itself as 
the personal exercise of authority in relation to man, 
so soon as he is determined by election, according to 
the stage of development in which man is. It may 
also be said that the one decree of God is explained, 
according to chap. viii. 29, 80, in five decrees, and 
these are reciprocally conditional 

If the decree of election were an absolute de¬ 
termination of salvation and condemnation, there 
would be no peculiar decree of ordination or his¬ 
torical predetermination; God would no more he 
free to say to Moses, 44 I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy.” But if the decree of ordination 
were absolute, then we could no more speak serious¬ 
ly of a new decree of the call, and still less of a 
free idea of justification, as well as of glorification. 
The Divine decree in relation to the final judgment 
bas conditioned itself by the nature of all the pre¬ 
ceding decrees. And only in this way does God 
remain a free God, while, on the other hand, we 
wonld make of an unconditional decree of predes¬ 
tination itself a real divinity, which would have 
bound the personal God. But it is quite in harmo¬ 
ny with the nature of religion, the real relation be¬ 
tween God and man, that the truth asserts the 
majesty of the Divine right against every human 
arrogation, every irreligious claim against God. The 
free power of election stands in opposition to the 
claim of a natural heirship in God's kingdom ; the 
free power of grace, in its historical exercise of au¬ 
thority, opposes the claim to the merit of works; 
and the free power of the Divine call in the eco¬ 
nomic relations of God's kingdom opposes the claim 
to both. If the point is reached where man will 
make God conformable to himself, before whom he 
wonld present himself independently, yea, one whom 
lie thinks that he can bind by 44 replying against ” 
him, then God himself opposes him in His truth as 
the God who stands in absolute free power above 
him, and before whom he is as nothing, or as the 
tlay »r. the potter's hand. Up to this point the 
Apostle muat have recourse to the Jewish assump¬ 
tions against God's majesty. The pioneers of the 
Reformation, but particularly the Reformers them¬ 
selves, were in a similar situation ; ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition had, in the latter case, taken the place of de¬ 
scent from Abraham; ecclesiastical righteousness of 
works had taken the place of Leviucal righteous¬ 
ness of works; the self-righteous creature began -to 
prescribe laws for bis Creator. The Reformers, ad- 
t Hng to the truth, thus reversed the relation : God's 
loveiSgnty and grace are every thing, while the 
irrogated right and merit of man arc nothing. But 
their arriving in theory—which was really only one 
chapter in tWir system—to the negtiion of human 
freedom of election (Melanchthon, in bis later life. 


excepted), and their being led into contradiction with 
their ethical principles, were in part a tribute of 
weakness which they bad to pay to their indepen 
dence from the Catholic Augustine (strong expres¬ 
sions of Calvin and Zwingli, see Tholuck, p. 628), 
and in part the false conclusion from a profoundly 
justified religious feeling. They taught, with good 
ground, that God’s government of the wqrld is s 
government controlling and pervading all moial 
events, aud that even sin is not merely permitted, 
but accepted and determined as a fact in God’s plan; 
only they had not yet found—as Sebastian Frank, 
at their time, and, subsequently, such orthodox 
teachers in the Church as Breitinger, Vcetius, and 
others—the distinction between sm as a wicked 
counsel of the heart, that merely appertains to man, 
and sin as a fact in which inward sin itself is already 
treated with irony, captured, and judged (see Prov. 
xvi. 1 ff.). The Apostle himself, on the contrary, 
has united the doctrine of the absolute judicial 
power of God with the doctrine of the importance 
of faith, yet particularly with the declaration that 
God has delayed His historical judgment in long- 
suffering, and has made the already existing judg¬ 
ment of hardness a medium of compassion.*—“ The 
people, clay in the potter's hand,” is a frequently 
recurring biblical expression. See Tboluck, p. 680; 
also the Note on p. 682; likewise p. 686. 

21. The concatenation of judgment and compas¬ 
sion which appears throughout in the frets of Holy 
Scripture, as well as in its doctrines, has not been 
sufficiently comprehended and made use of by the 
popular ecclesiastical conception; and this is a prin¬ 
cipal source of its hindrances and imperfections 
Righteousness and mercy are regarded as collateral 
modes of God's revelation. Judgment and compas¬ 
sion absolutely preclude each other. But the Scrip¬ 
tures unite both facts in various ways. 

First, the reconciliation of men themselves, both 
collectively and individually, inwardly as well as out¬ 
wardly, is made conditional on a judgment which 
separates the old from the new life. Second, the 
display of redemption and its institutions, of the 
theocracy and of the Church, is conditioned by judi¬ 
cial acts that separate the old from the new states. 
Third, judgment, even from the flood downward, 
separates an old from a new race, and brings to pass 
the redemption of the latter by the still conditional 
rejection of the former. Even in the final judgment, 
the consummation of heaven is made conditional on 
the separation of the wicked ; Matt. xiii. 48. 

22. With the confusion mentioned above, there 
is also connected the fact that righteousness has ever 
been too much regarded as the extreme consequence 
of rigor, hut not also in the Kght of forbearance and 
mildness. This latter idea of righteousness is fre¬ 
quently taught in the Scriptures (see Matt. i. 19; 
1 John i. 9), and so also in the present chapter, ver. 
28. Comp, also chap. iii. 26, p. 186. 

28. The full and direct force of the passage in 
ver. 81 is only reached by accepting the reading pr^ 
ferred by us. The Jew’s righteousness of works, afl 
such, was never faithful righteousness of works, but 
a righteousness of boasting of the practice of stat¬ 
utes. and therefore it was a failure to obey the true 

# [A reference to the Exrg. yoU$ will show bow Dr. 
Lange finds this mitigating idea of long-suffering through¬ 
out the chapter. Admitting the correctness of bis exegeek 
(which many will not be prepared to do), it is still doubtful, 
whether his explanation or the enigmatical questior it 
hand is any more sAtis&ctory tli n that of Meyer.—R.T 
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rip*; itself. In a similar sense, James portrays the 
orthodoxy of the Jews (soe the Commentary in 
loco). This is also the case with the ecclesiastical 
righteousness of works in the Middle Ages; its 
weight does not lie in fidelity to the law, but in the 
fanatical zeal to explain and sharpen the statutes to 
excess. And so the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century was not strictness of confessional fidelity, 
b it zeal for the statutory amplification and sharpen¬ 
ing of confessional formulas. Centrifugal deviations 
from the collective fundamental thought and original 
fountaiu everywhere prevailed. 

24. Israel, in its guilty and aocursed destiny, is 
also a type of the richly deserved curses in the po¬ 
litical as well as in the eoclesiastical life of nations. 

25. Chaps, x. and xi. are an enlargement upon 
ehap. ix. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Chap. ix. 1-6. 


[Homilbtioal Bibliooxaput os Rom. ix. 3: Wkkmsb, 
J., Of the Highest Degree qf Love to God; An Exposition, &a, 
vol. i. 48; Lightfoot, J., St. Paul's Wish to be Accursed. 
Works, voL vii. 31*2; Gsll, R., Remains, 2; Wrrsnxs, H., 
Dt votivo anathemate Pauli ; MisceUaness, voL ii 41; Watre- 
land, D. t ML PauPs Wish Explained and Illustrated, Ser¬ 
mons, Works, vol. ix. 252; Dodwbll, W„ The Importance 
of the Christian Faith, Illustrated in the Explanation •>/ S'. 
PauPs Wish of bdng_ Accursed for his Brethren, Oxford. 
1762; Kxblkmo, B., Three Discourses on St. PauPs Wish, 
fra, Oxford, 1768; ICason, "W., Christian Patriotism, Works, 
vol. iv. 106; TopladY, A. M., Thoughts, fro., Works , vol. 
iti. 418; RBOONsrDKxn) Texts, No. L, J. C. Knight, Kitto’s 
Journal, 1st series; Nos. 10-12. Two Letters, by A David¬ 
son and J. C. Knight, on the above interpretation. Ibid. 
— J. F. H.1 


The Apostle’s sorrow for his brethren: 1. A 
great sorrow, so that he wished to be accursed from 
Christ for them; 2. A natural sorrow, because they 
(a.) are his kinsmen according to the flesh ; (b.) are 
Israelites to whom pertaineth the adoption, frc. (vers. 
1—5). 

An apostolical asseveration (ver. 1).—Words only 
have strength when our conscience bears us witness 
in the Holy Ghost that we say the truth in Christ 
(ver. 1).—The witness of our conscience in the Holy 
Ghost is a witness for us that we say the truth in 
Christ (ver. 1).—Magnanimous heaviness and mag¬ 
nanimous pain (ver. 2).—The Apostle’s readiness to 
srake the dearest possession for his brethren fver. 
8).—The difference between Israelites and Jews (ver. 
4).—What do Israelites possess 7 1. The whole of 

the Old Testament, with all its covenant blessings; 
2. The fathers; 8. Through the fathers, Christ, so 
far as His human descent is concerned, belongs 
chiefly to them (John iv. 22) (vers. 8-5). 

Starke, Cramer : In important matters for God’s 
honor and the advancement of our neighbors’ salva¬ 
tion, we may swear (Isa. xix. 18; Jer. xii. 6); but 
lo wantonly affirm a thing before God, is an abuse 
of God’s name (Exod. xx. 7) (ver. 1 ).— The 9aints 
are not stoical blocks of wood (!); therefore we 
should also weep with those that weep, and rejoice 
with those that rejoice (ver. 2).—Love has certain de¬ 
grees, and one may with a good conscience prefer in 
love his natural friends and blood relations to others 
(ver. 8). — Nova Bib!. Tub. : Nothing grieves pious 
people more than the ruin of the ungodly. Particu¬ 
larly a true shepherd can dp nothing else than speak 
of them with sorrow and tears (ver. 2 ).—Hedinger 
This is love ! Ob, that we had even a less degree 
a i It l Exod. xxx : L 32. 


Gkrlach: Calvin beautifully siys: “It ie no< 
contradictory to this wish of the Apostle, that he 
knew of a surety that his salvation ty God’s election 
could not prove a delusion. For as such a glowin| 
love always burns out more violently, so does H so* 
nothing and care for nothing except its object' 
(vers. 1-5). 

Lisoo : The Apostle’s sorrow at Israel’s unbelief 
(vers. 1-5).—In Christ every thing was glorified and 
fulfilled which Israel already had; how important, 
therefore, it was to believe in Him whom the anti¬ 
types bad announced, and who brought grace and 
truth 1 John i. 16, 17. 

Heubner: Asseveration of the Apostle’s love 
for his people (vers. 1-5).—It ;* only a spirit sancti¬ 
fied by God’s grace that can be grieved it the spirit¬ 
ual fall of others. The unconverted man is indiffer 
ent to the moral misery of bis neighbor. The koli 
est sorrow is for others (ver. 21 

Bess sr : Throughout the Holy Scriptures there 
is not another passage where, as in the present in¬ 
stance, the most profound darkness of sorrow is in 
juxtaposition with the brightest sun of joy. Paul 
has ascended on the wings of faith to the height 
where he sees the whole kingdom of the world and 
the devil lying at his feet; and, sheltered in the 
rock-strong love of God in Jesus Christ, he ha* sung 
a triumphal song in the upper choir. There he 
pauses, and as one who is still dwelling in the land 
of pains and tears, just at this point he discloses to 
his brethren, first, the profound and concealed sor¬ 
row of bis life by a solemn assurance of that of 
which he would have God also conscious (ver. 1).- 
The sainted Bkngkl says: “ Souls which have mad* 
no progress, do not comprehend Paul’s wish We 
should not lightly pronounce judgment upon the 
measure of love in Moses and Paul. The modicum 
of our thoughts of love is too small for us to do so; 
just as a boy does not appreciate the heroic spirit of 
a general ” fver. 8).—Not Jacobites, but Israelites, 
wrestlers with God, are called the descendants of 
the patriarch, who obtained of the Lord a blessing 
upon his seed, that they might be called after his 
name, and the names of his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac (ver. 4). — Eight blessings of God’s house 
united in four pairs (vers. 4, 51 

[Burkitt : God has placed a conscience in every 
man, whose office it is to bear witness of all his 
words and actions; yea, of all his thoughts and in¬ 
ward affections. Conscience is God’s register, to re¬ 
cord whatever we think, speak, or act; and happy is 
he whose conscience bears witness for him, and doth 
not testify against him.—Ver. 2. Note: 1. What 
are the dismal effects and dreadful consequences of 
obstinate unbelief, under the offers of Christ ten¬ 
dered to persons in and by the dispensation of the 
gospel, without timely repentance? 2 The true 
spirit of Christianity is to make men mourn for the 
sins and calamities of others in a very sensible and 
affectionate manner. Good men ever have been and 
are men of tender and compassionate dis>osition; 
a stoical apathy, an indolence of heart, a want of 
natural affection, is so far from being a virtue, or 
matter of just commendation unto any man, that 
the deepest sorrow and heaviness of soul in some 
cases well becomes persona of the greatest piety and 
wisdom; 8. Great sorrow and continual heaviness 
of heart for the miseries of others, whether immi¬ 
nent or incumbent, but especially for the sins of otb> 
ers, is an undoubted argument, s ; gn, and evidenot 
of a strong and vehement lox ♦oward them — 
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Hubt : We ought to be in a special manner con¬ 
cerned for the spiritual good of our relations, our 
brethren and kinsmen. To them we lie under spe¬ 
cial obligations; and we have more opportunity of 
doing good to them; and we must, in a special man¬ 
ner, give account concerning .hem, and our useful¬ 
ness to them.— Hodgk: Fidelity does not require 
that we should make the truth as offensive as possi¬ 
ble. On the contrary, we are bound to endeavor, as 
Paul did, to allay all opposing or inimical feelings in 
the minds of those whom we address, ami to allow 
the truth, unimpeded by the exhibition of any thing 
offensive on our part, to do its work upon the heart 
and conscience.—J. F. H.] 

[Schajt : Vers. 4, 5. These advantages of Is¬ 
rael, sketched by the Apostle, are at once types and 
prophecies of the higher blessings, which continue 
uninterruptedly in the Christian Church, and are en¬ 
joyed daily and hourly by all believers. In their 
lap is the adoption and heirship of eternal life, the 
continued presence of the Lord in the means of 
grace, the eternal covenant of grace instead of the 
successive covenants, the free, life-giving spirit, in¬ 
stead of the killing letter of the law, the worship in 
spirit and iu truth in all places instead of the ser¬ 
vice confined to Jerusalem, the far more plain and 
precious promises of the heuvenly Canaan and ama¬ 
ranthine inheritance, the incomputable cloud of wit¬ 
nesses, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors, from all climes and tongues, and, as the 
sum of all blessings, Jesus Christ, the God-man and 
Saviour, who is flesh of our flesh, aye, our Brother 
and Friend, and yet exalted above all, the eternally 
adored Head of the Church, which He calls “ His 
l»ody, the fulness of Him who filleth all in alL” 
-R.J 


Vans. 6-88. 

a. Vers. 6 - 18 . Who are the true Israelites? 
1. By no means all who are of Israel, or are the 
seed of Abraham, are children according to the 
flesh ; but rather, 2. The children of promise, whom 
He has freely chosen according to His purpose (vers. 
6 - 13 ). —The question of Divine adoption does not 
depend upon natural descent, but upon the mercy 
of the call, without the merit of works (vers. 6 - 18 ). 
—God's word (promise) has not failed because many 
are not Israelites—that is, are not participators in 
the promise (vers. 6-8),—-Neither has God's word 
failed to us because many who are called evangelical 
are not evangelical (vers. 6-8).—How Paul, the 
Apostle of the righteousness or faith, reminds us 
of John the Baptist, the preacher of repentance! 
Comp, vers, 6-8 with Matt, iii. 9.—The children of 
the promise: 1. Isaac, the son of Abraham; 2. 
Jacob-Israel, the son of Rebecca (vers. 9, 10).— 
The mystery of election and reprobation (vers. 10- 
14 ). —Not by the merit of works, but by the mercy 
of Him who calleth! A passage: 1. For our hu¬ 
miliation ; but also, 2. For our consolation (ver. 12). 

QtarkF: God does not look at carnal service 
inc external advantages and privileges in the distri¬ 
bution of His mercy and spiritual blessings; 1 Cor. 
xv. 10 (ver. 12 ).—Hedikger: God's word always 
has its fulfilment in either one way or the other; 
Jer. xxxii. 42 (ver. 61—Beware of founding your 
hope of salvation on birth, or the visible Church, or 
merely seeming work. One must inwardly be a 
flhiistian an 1 Abraham's heir (ver. 7). 

Spf.xer By this instance (vers. 8, 9) Paul has 




sufficiently shown that salvation does not depend oc 
natural birth, and that, therefore, not all the de> 
scendants of Israel were necessarily the people of 
the covenant. But because it might have been said 
that Ishmael was born of the bondwoman, and los^ 
such an honor in consequence of his wicked life, foe 
he was a scoffer, Paul proceeds to show, by the ex 
ample of Esau and Jacob, that it depended upoi 
God's free choice as to whom He would show cei 
tain spiritual or temporal advantages and benefits, in 
which case He does not look at works (vers. 10-13). 

Roos: The children of the promise are such as 
have become the children and true seed of Abraham 
by belief in God's promise (vers. 8-11).—An eleo- 
tion does not preclude the foreknowledge of faith 
and works, but, on the contrary, it always goes in 
advance, while faith and good works follow after¬ 
ward. Thus, a soldier is chosen before he has tar¬ 
nished a proof of his bravery; a child is chosen fot - 
adoption before he has given evidence of filial grati¬ 
tude. The exhibition of bravery and gratitude is 
hoped for. But what is man's hope, is God's fore¬ 
knowledge. Yet it must not be said that, in mak¬ 
ing an election, the one wlio chooses has been influ. 
enced by works that have already occurred. It was 
not from works already performed by Jacob that 
God’s promises resulted, but from the loving will of 
God, who stands in need of nothing, whom no crea- - 
ture can place under obligation, and who does not 
inwardly pass from hatred to love (vers. 11-18). . 

Gerlach : As the preference of Jacob to Esau, 
and of the Israelites to the Edomites, was declared 
by. God before the birth of the two ancestors, and 
thus what Jacob had in advance could by no means 
depend upon any privilege or merit of birth, so is 
free grace the bestowal of justification through 
Christ; it does not depend upon anticipated virtues 
or services of him who receives them; it admits 
valid claims of any kind (vers. 11-18). 

Lisco: The Apostle’s purpose is to prove that 
God, far from all arbitrary authority, and with the 
most exalted love, holiness, and wisdom, though 
without binding himself to natural laws (primogeni¬ 
ture, posterity of Abraham), or to the narrow limits 
of a certain descent, proceeds in His guidance of 
nations, and now calls this one and now that one to 
the gospel, just as He formerly called to a share t in 
the privileges of the old covenant people. The Is- 
raelite, as such, had legal claims to salvation in 
Christ, yet not on account of his natural descent, as 
is shown from both the examples adduced. Even 
Esau's descendants, and, indeed, all heathen, have 
been called to salvation in Christ; therefore evi¬ 
dently Esau's rejection is by no means regarded as 
eternal, and the object of Jacob's preference is the 
temporary salvation of the nations descended from 
both Esau and Jacob (vers. 11-18). 

Heubner : We must maintain: 1. Paul's speech 
is altogether individual or national, and applies sole 
ly to Israel, in order to prostrate Israel's perverse 
pride; 2. The question is not concerning an eternal 
election and reprobation, but the calling of a people 
by the external call, by revelation, and concerning 
the subsequent rejection of such a call (vers. 6-18) 

b. Vers. 14-18. Is God unrighteous ? This ob¬ 
jection is refuted by Paul: 1. By reference to God'i 
declaration to Moses; 2. By reference to such a 
declaration to Pharaoh (vers. 14-18).—Moses and 
J Pharaoh: 1. Moses, an example of God's mercy and 
compassion ; 2. Pharaoh, an example of lardening; 

I 3. Both together are examples of God*« free • eo- 
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tion (vers. 14-18).—On what does our salvation de¬ 
pend ? 1. Not upon our willing or runniDg; 2. But 
upon God’s mercy (ver. 16). 

Starke : Go 1 is and ever remains righteous, 
however He disposes things according to His sov¬ 
ereign will and good pleasure (ver. 14).—Oh, the 
great and exceeding riches of divine mercy and com¬ 
passion, by which God performs all the good which 
He bestows on man, without regard to any service, 
greatness, honor, or appearance l (ver. 16 .)—Hrd- 
inssr: One’s own running, working, exerting him¬ 
self, devising services, doiug penitence, and inflict¬ 
ing scourging crawling iuto caves and putting on 
aackcloth, accomplish nothing; God must open the 
heart, and, when He knocks, open to Him ! He has 
the key himself, and you have from Him the hands 
and the power to throw wide open for His entrance 
(ver. 16). —Hardening ia a great judgment. Many 
are involved in it, ana yet they do not know it (ver. 
17).—Speneb: Thus God’s wii is perfectly free and 
unconfined in its own work, and He has the power 
to show mercy or not, just as He will, without our 
ability to find sufficient cause for the difference, 
although He himself, as the wise and holy God, does 
nothing without a holy cause, so that even His freest 
power wills and does in such a way as HU wisdom 
perceives conducive to His glory. For as men of 
understanding do not foolishly and thoughtlessly use 
their freedom, but do every thing considerately and 
with a rational choice, even when they are in the 
enjoyment of the most unfettered freedom, how 
should we suppose that the all-wise God can have 
mercy and harden without holy causes, or in any 
other way than is In harmony with His goodness, 
righteousness, and majesty, though above our under- 
standing ? This should be enough for us: The holy 
and righteous God, who never can wish to do any 
thing evil, wills it to be thus. 

Boos: Ver. 16: Moses desired to see God’s 
glory; but his desire would not have obtained thU 
view by force. More than once Moses ascended to 
the top of Sinai, and came down again; but hU run¬ 
ning did not earn as a reward that which he prayed 
for. God met his willing by compassion: out of 
compassion He crowned Moses* ascent of Mount 
Sinai by an extraordinary blessing.—G erlach : 
Ver. 16: Paul elsewhere exhorts (1 Cor. ix. 24-27 ; 
PhiL iii. 12-14) in the most decided way to will and 
to run ; but it is a willing whose soul is God’s mercy 
toward sinners, and it is a running whose power is 
God’s renewing grace. 

Iiisco: The last and only ground of participa¬ 
tion in God’s kingdom is and ever remains God’s 
mercy (ver. 16).—All of Pharaoh’s efforts did not 
prevent the execution of the Divine purposes, but 
he himself became, contrary to his will, an instru¬ 
ment for their execution ; accordingly, God was glo¬ 
rified in the perverse king, who did not escape His 
righteous punishment (ver. l7).^Thus, then, God 
shows His mercy on whomsoever He will with un- 
Emited freedom ; and He hardens whomsoever He 
will—that is, He allows His mercy to redound to the 
ruin of those who, like Pharaoh, are impervious to 
all of His instructions and guidance; and thus it 
can also come to pass to the unbelieving Jews, that 
God will withdraw His mercy from them if they 
loom His gospel, just as Pharaoh once despised 
God’s will (ver. 18). 

Hbitbnkr : No people can prove that it will be 
God’s people (ver. 16).—The humiliation of pre¬ 
sumptuous tyrants is a glorification of God (ver. 17). 


—Hardening is therefore never a blindly absc'uts^ 
but always a righteous decree of God on those who 
have long withstood all of His calls. Pharaoh would 
not have been hardened, if his many cruelties bad 
not already hardened his heart (ver. 18). 

Besser : To sum up, says Luther ( Works^ rol 
xxii. p. 746): 44 Every thing is spoken against tb* 
proud. 4 He to whom 1 give shall have it, and yo* 
shall not take it from me by your holiness.’ What 
more shall he do ? He nevertheless says, 4 You shall 
have it, but if you seek and wiffi to have it for the 
sake of your righteousness and your piety, I cannot 
and will not allow you to have it; I will sooner tear 
to pieces and destroy every tiing, both priesthood 
and kingdom, and even my qwti law. But show ms 
mercy, and you shall have it * ” (*tr. 16).—He who 
can still take upon himself to say, 44 God has had 
compassion on me because I .\m not as Pharaoh was,” 
has not yet read the Epistle to the Romans aright 
The reverse is the case: Because God has had com¬ 
passion on me, I am not as Pharaoh, but as Moses 
(ver. 18). 

c. Vers. 19-29. Nay, but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God ? 1. Remember that thou 

art only the work, but He is the Maker; 2. There¬ 
fore submit unconditionally to His sovereign will 
(vers. 19-21).—What does God design by His un¬ 
conditional and free election ? 1. On one hand, to 

show His wrath and make known His power; 2. 
But, on the other, to make known all the more, by 
this means, the riches of His glory (vers. 22-29). — 
The vessels of wrath and the vessels of mercy (vers. 
22-24).—Who are the vessels of mercy ? All who 
are called; not alone, 1. of the Jews, but, 2. also 
of the Gentiles (ver. 24).— Hosea and Isaiah as wit¬ 
nesses of God’s grace, showing mercy on and calling 
Jews and Gentiles: 1. Hosea; 2. Isaiah (vers. 26 

uthkr: Although the greater part fall away 
and remain unbelieving, He will nevertheless not let 
all fall , but will support the rest, and by them all 
the more abundantly disseminate His word and 
grace, in order that they may be righteous and glo¬ 
rious (ver. 28). 

Starke : God, in leading man to salvation, does 
not deal with him according to the unconditional 
purpose of His will and with unlimited power, but 
in a certain order, in which they who are ennobled 
by the rational soul have obtained the freedom to 
obey or to oppose (ver. 29).—Also teachers and 
preach ere roust exhibit an appropriate gentleness 
when censuring the ungodly, and must not always 
select the rarest words of abuse and reproach, to 
pour them out upon them like a heavy shower (ver. 
26).—Do not despair, though you be miserable ; the 
merciful aud gracious Lord can cause a light to arise 
within you; Ps. cxii. 4 (ver. 26).— Hrdinger : God 
be praised for His long-suffering! How many thou¬ 
sand brands of hell dost thou bear witl ! Thou arw, 
and ever remainest, my righteous Got ! Pa. ciii. 8 
(v*?r. 22),—Lange: If you would be a true ve*xd 
of mere}, ;ou must draw grace for grace from the 
fulness of Jesus (John L 16).—Let the love of God 
be poured out in your heart by the Holy Spirit (chap 
v. 6); and in order that you inav be useful in ihi 
Lord’s house, and a vessel sanctified to His honor, 
seek to be purified from contact with all impure ves¬ 
sels (ver. 28). 

Spener : The Apostle says of the vessels of mer¬ 
cy, that God has prepared them for glory. He if 
not only their Creator, but their being the vessels c 
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JR i mercy is Jits own preparation. But he does not 
aft? of the Teasels of wrath, that God prepared them 
for destruction, but that they are fitted to destruc¬ 
tion who have fitted and corrupted themselves to it, 
bo that their condemnation does not come from God, 
but only that He has long borne with them patient¬ 
ly, just as He did to Pharaoh, and that He finally 
destroys them with all the more violence. By this 
are declared His glory, power, compassion, and 
righU'ousness, without one coming in conflict with 
the other (vers. 22, 28).—Roos: The great long- 
suffering of which Paul speaks, proves that God 
takes no pleasure in the destruction of the vessels 
of wrath; for if He had wished, He could at any 
time have given them up to destruction sooner than 
He really did; but the efficacious call, which applies 
to the vessels of mercy both of the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, proves that God does not indulge a precon¬ 
ceived hatred either of the Jewish people or of the 
Gentile nations, and it is only His call that makes a 
difference between the vessels of wrath and of mercy 
(vers. 22-24).—G erlach : We must always bear in 
mind, that when God has compassion, and when He 
hardens, He acts in different ways; in the former 
case, He produces good in the human heart by His 
compassion; and in the second, He withdraws from 
man His divine light and life, yet does not awaken 
evil in him, but only allows the evil already existing 
to assume the form and take the course which, to 
Him, is evidently necessary for the salvation of the 
world. Man’s seeing, in mercy as well as in harden¬ 
ing, a perfectly similar operation of God—namely, 
His own arbitrary authority—is bis own fault, since 
he closes himself against God’s compassionate love 
by his own claims (ver. 21). 

L(8C0: All humanity, and not merely Israel 
(which fancied itself thus), is like the clay from 
which God, of His own free choice, chooses unto par¬ 
ticipation in the kingdom of heaven ; and He is not 
bound to Israel in such a way that He cannot also 
appoint the Gentiles to the same privilege (vers. 20, 
21 ). 

HsrBKER: Before God rejects a people, He pa¬ 
tiently gives it time for repentance (vers. 19-28).— 
Especially on ver. 19: The universal objection of all 
determinists, fatalists, and absolutists, is: 44 How can 
man be free, since in his existence, and in the forma¬ 
tion and change of his mind, he is totally dependent 
on God?” This is here represented in a special 
direction, thus: 44 How can sin be imputed to man ? 
Why does God’s punishment of him enrage him ? 
He is only what God makes him ! Who can oppose 
God ? ” This objection is still frequently heard in 
such modifications as these: 44 Man becomes every 
thing, just according as he is trained, educated, and 
placed in a favorable or unfavorable state?” We may 
inswer this objection somewhat as follows: Although 
man does not himself control his destiny, and al¬ 
though this destiny has an influence upon his devel¬ 
opment, yet it is by no means compulsory; the ex¬ 
ternal world does not operate irresistibly upon him. 
—Yet Paul does not exactly answer thus, but says, 
ver. 26 : 44 Tea, dear man ,” Ac.—Yer. 21 : This 
companion would be inaptly applied if it were re¬ 
garded as an irresistible formation of character: 
44 Gan God not make out of this man a bad one, and 
out of that a good one ? ” The question is only the 
determination of the external state which operates 
on man . 44 Cannot God, according to His own will, 
direct to every one his condition and all the circum¬ 
stances that operate upon him *' ” It still depends 
22 


on man whether he will make use of his condition 
in this or that way, and in what shape he will allow 
himself to be be formed. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. 
In Jer. xviii. 6, the type of the potter applies to the 
events that God allows a people to experience, but 
not to the determination of their salvation or de 
struction. 

<L Vers. 80-83. The faith of the Gentiles, and 
the unbelief of the Jews: 1. The establishment ol 
this fact; 2. The explanation of its origin (ver*. 
80-33).—In the righteousness of faith, the lew of 
righteousness is reaSy fulfilled (vers. 30, 31).— Who 
attains to the law' of righteousness ? All who seek 
its fulfilment, not: 1. By the works of the law, but, 
2. By faith (vers. 31, 32).—The stumbling-stone: 
1. For some a rock of offence; 2. For others a 
rock of salvation (ver. 88^. Comp. 1 Peter ii. 4-10. 

Luthsr: Christ justifies without works; they 
who do not believe Him, run against Him and stum 
ble (ver. 82) 

Starke : O thou tempted soul, who art ever in¬ 
dulging in fearful thoughts, thou shalt certainly not 
be ashamed ! (ver. 88.)— Cramer : If one should 
seek fire in snow, or ice in fire, he would not find it 
so he who seeks life, righteousnesss, and salvation in 
the law, and not in Christ, will never receive them 
(ver. 82). 

Spener : God laid such a stone in Zion as would 
of itself be a stone of help, a tried and precious 
corner-stone, on which the fallen could and should 
rise. But man’s wickedness, Ac., causes many to 
stumble against it, and their fall is more dangerouf 
than if such a stone had not been placed there 
Yet God’s saving counsel must uot be in vain for all, 
for there are others, on the other band, who bold to 
this rock, and believe on it These will not be de¬ 
ceived in their hope, nor come to shame, as they 
will take from it that which they have hoped lor— 
salvation (ver. 83). 

Roos: As Paul had previously made every thing 
dependent on simple grace and mercy, and on God’s 
free will, so he now makes every thing dependent on 
faith. Grace and faith, the will of God and faith, 
correspond to or meet each other. Grace is in God, 
faith is in man (vers. 80-88).— Gerlach : God did 
not enforce His right against the unbelieving Israel¬ 
ites, nor harden their hearts, nor fit them for de¬ 
struction, because He predestinated them for de¬ 
struction before their existence, but because they 
44 replied against God ” (vers. 18-22). 

Lisco : The reason why Israel refuses to accept 
the gospel, and i* rejected, is because they seek it— 
righteousness—before God, not of faith, but by do¬ 
ing the works prescribed in the law; and therefore 
they experience the judgment of falling against the 
stumbling-stone (ver. 32). 

Hfubnkr : No people or no man is so corrupt 
that God cannot call and save if they will onl; be¬ 
lieve in the gospel, and become sensible of their 
guilt (ver. 30).—All the works on which man relies 
cannot save him, but rather hinder him (Luke xii. 
24). Therefore the paradox : It would be better for 
many if they were worse (ver. 82).—Offence at 
Christ is culpable; it is one that is taken, and not 
given (ver. 33). 

Besser : Luther ( Works , vol. vii. p. 821) strik- 
ingly compares the law to the field in which Christ, 
the Treasure, is buried. The Jews bau the field, 
and even tilled it with great pains, but they did not 
see the buried treasure; but the Gentile®, on the 
contrary, since they found Christ in the law, went 
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for joy beyond the law, and sold every thing which 
they had, and bought the field with its treasure— 
that is, the law with Christ (vers. 30, 31). 

L tNQC: The forbearance and decision with which 
the Apostle expresses the strict judgment on Israel, 
is an example lor us, when occasion occurs, to speak 
uupleasaut truths.—The Apostle’s fidelity to the Is¬ 
raelites is conditioned by his fidelity to the Lord; or 
tAe duty and limits of patriotism.—Israel’s fall is an 
.unreal admonition for churches, states, and nations. 
- -TV* greater the glory of a community, the deeper 
.a its fall.—Israel, which was once saved, is now 
judged in Christ its Head.—God’s freedom with re¬ 
spect to humanity: 1. How it is bound by institu¬ 
tions and promises; 2 Yet how it also remains free. 
—His freedom in His determinations: 1. In the de¬ 
termination of the personalities themselves; 2. Of 
their fate, and its effect; 3. Of their call to the king¬ 
dom.—The freedom and consistency of Divine sove¬ 
reignty in the name Jehovah.—The antitheses: Israel 
and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Moses and Pharaoh. The 
judgment of hardening elucidated by Pharaoh’s his¬ 
tory.—Judgments changed by the sovereignty of 
God 1 rim self to the glorification of His mercy.— 
God’s judgments are cut short by His wisdom and 
grace.—The importance of faith in antithesis to or. 
dinances.—The twofold operation of the corner¬ 
stone. 

[Lightfoot : Yer. 8. We owe charity to every 
one because of his soul. If a soul, in its essential 
constitution, be not beautiful and lovely, what thing 
upon earth can be accounted beautiful and lovely? 
A soul that carries the image of God in its very con¬ 
stitution—that is like to the uature of angels in its 
essence and being—that is capable of divine nature 
and of eternal lire and glory—if tl is be not lovely, 
what is? It is a great piece of wisdom to study 
souls, and to observe the nature, worth, price, and 
excellency, both of our own and other men’s; and 
there is not a more general and comprehensive 
cause of the ruin of souls, than men’s ignorance 
of and unacquaintance with their own souls. Shall 
I hate any man’s soul ? It may be united to God. 
Hate any man’s body? It may be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost. Any man’s person? He may 
be an inheritor of eternal glory. Scorn not poor 
Joseph ; for all his rags and imprisonment, he may 
come to sit upon a throne. Despise not poor Laz¬ 
arus; for all his sores and tatters, h9 may be car¬ 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.—B ukkitt: 
Learn: 1. What the sincere believer shall not be 
ashamed of: a. He shall never be ashamed of his 
choice; b. Nor of his profession; c. Nor of the 
cause and interest of Chri**% which He has owned 
and vindicated in the world; <L Nor of any time 
sincerely spent in the work and service of Christ; 
t. Nor of reproaches and sufferings, tribulations and 
persecutions, for the sake of Christ; /. Nor in eter¬ 
nity, that he never was ashamed here of Christ and 
Qis gospel, Hie work and service, His cause and in 


terest. 2. When the believer shall not be ashamed i 
a When he is called to bear testimony of Christ 
before the world, at the hour of death, or at the day 
of judgment; b. Nor the dreadfulness of the day. 
nor the majesty of the Judge, nor the number or 
the accusers, nor the impartiality of the sentence 
nor the separation which shall then be made. A 
Why the believer shall never be ashamed : a. Sta, 
the cause of shame, is removed; b. Those onlj 
from whom he can reasonably fear shame, will never 
be ashamed of Him; c. He can look God and 
Christ, his own conscience and the whole world, in 
the face, without shame and suffering.—H enry : 
What does God do for the activation of His chil¬ 
dren? He prepares them beforehand for glory. 
Sanctification is the preparation of the soul for 
glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. This is God’s work ; we can 
destroy ourselves fast enough, but we cannot save 
ourselves; sinners fit themselves for hell, but it ii 
God that prepares saints for heaven.—W aterland: 
There is a degree of pity and regard due even t« 
very ill men, to ungodly, and sinners; not to b< 
shown by caressing them and smiling upon them, but 
by earnest and ardent endeavors to reclaim them 
There is not a more forlorn or miserable wretch un 
der heaven than an overgrown sinner, become mad, 
desperate, and incurable in his sins. For though 
such persons regard neither God nor man, nor have 
any mercy or tenderness for friend or brother, but 
would go any lengths in mischief, and set the world 
on fire, if it lay in their power, yet we very well 
know, all the while, that they are weak and impo¬ 
tent, and are under bridle and restraint. The utmost 
they can do is only to afflict and torment good men 
for a time here, while they themselves lie exposed to 
eternal vengeance, to torments everlasting hereafter. 
—Doddridgk : We know a descending, a risen Re¬ 
deemer. He still visits us in His gospel, still preach¬ 
es in our assemblies, and stretches out a gentle and 
compassionate hand to lead us in the way of happi¬ 
ness.—Where we see a zeal for God, let us pay all 
due regard to it, and compassionate that ignorance 
which may sometimes be mingled with it.— Scott : 
Modesty, caution, humility, and profound awe of the 
holy majesty of God, should restrain and guide the 
tongues and pens of all who speak or write on the 
great subjects connected with salvation, however 
satisfied such men may be with their own views of 
them ; and every sentence which is written or spo« 
ken with impetuous injustice to God, is a proof of 
the pride and irreverence of the writer or speaxer.— 
Hoogk : Vers. 15-19. It should be assumed as a 
first principle, that God cannot do wrong. If He 
does a thing, it must be right. And it i9 very much 
safer for us, corrupt and blinded mortals, inns Is 
argue, than to pursue the opposite course, and 
maintain that God does not and cannot do so and 
so, because, in our judgment, it would be w ong.— 
J. F. EL] 
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tonoao fbmtaij—Mare decided explanation of ike myeteriom fad. The faUk if the Gentile§ and tk 

unbelief of ItreuL 


Ohap. X. 1 - 81 . 


A. BelMghteoimeea, and the rlghteonsnem of ftith (vert. 1-11). 

1 Brethren, my heart’s desire [or, good-will, svdoxia] and prayer 1 to God L* 
Israel [on their behalf]* is, that they might be saved [for their sal ration] 

2 For I bear them record [witness] that they have a zeal of God, but not accoi d- 

3 ing to knowledge. For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness [not knowiug 
( 1 .mistaking) the righteousness of God], and going about [striving] to establish 
their own righteousness, 4 have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 

4 of God. For Christ is the end of the law for [unto] righteousness to every 

6 one that believeth.* For Moses describeth [writeth concerning] the righteous¬ 
ness which is of the law, That the [saying, The] 6 man which doeth those things 

6 [who hath done them] shall live by them [or, in it].* But the righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise [thus],* Say not in thine heart. Who shall 
ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Cnrist down from above [omu from 

7 above ]:) Or, Who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to bring up Chrisl 

8 again [omit again] from the dead.) But what saith it ? The word is nigh thee, 
even [omu even] in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which 

9 we preach : Tnat [Because] if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
[or, Jesus as Lord],* and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath [omu hath] 

10 raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believ- 
eth [faith is exercised] 10 unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 

11 made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed [put to shame]. 

B. The equal claim of Jews and Gentiles to fidth. Hence the neoeerity of xmiverml preaching. The unequal results 

of preaching (vers. 12-18). 

12 For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek [distinction be¬ 
tween Jew and Greek]: 11 for the same Lord over all is [is Lord of all,] 11 rich 

13 unto all that [who] call upon him. For whosoever [every one who] 14 shall call 

14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall [can] they call 14 
on him in whom they have not believed ? and how shall [can] they believe 1# in 
him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall [can] they hear 14 without a 

15 preacher ? And how shall [can] they preach, 1 * except they be sent ? as it is 
written, 1 * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel [those who 

10 bring glad tidings] of peace, 1 * and bring glad tidings of good things! But they 
have not all obeyed the gospel [did not all hearken to the glad tidings].* 0 For 

17 Esaias [Isaiah] saith. Lord, who hath [omit hath] believed our report?* 1 So 
then faith cometh by [of] hearing,and hearing by [through] the word of Gc J.** 

18 But I say, Have they not heard [Did they not hear] ? Yes [Nay] verily, their 
sound went [out] into all the earth, and their words unto the ends or the world. 

0L The unbelief of Israel and the ftdth of the GentUee already prophesied in the Old Testament (rers. 18-21). 

19 But I say, Did not Israel [Israel not]** know? First Moses saith, I will 

f »rovoke you to jealousy by them that [with those t oho] are no people, and by 
with] a foolish nation I will anger you. But Esaias [Isaiah] is very bold, and 
saith, I was found of them that [by those who] sought me not; 1 was made 
21 manifest unto them that [those who] asked not alter me. But to [of ] Israel he 
saith,** All day long I have [omit have] stretched forth my hands unto a disob a 
dier" and gainsaying people. 
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* Ver. i.—[After I it, K. L. Bee. Insert q, defended by Philippi; omitted in K. ▲. B. D. F. G., by Isetowan 

tiaoheudorf, Meyer, Tholuck, Alford, Tregelles. Probably inserted to limit vp&t rlr $*4p to fidwwif, finer A 
seemed improper to oonnect it with ivtoxls. On the meaning of the last-named word, as involved in the mi 1 '* 
question, see Exeg. Note*. _ 

* Ver. 1.—ffic. A. B. D. F. O., all modern editors, read avrwr, instead of rov *1 <rp<ufA (K. L. Rea.). The !..,•«* 

mm substituted as an exp.anatory gloss, whioh was the more necessary, aa this verse began a church Jmn x 

Kenr (to complete the seise) is inserted before «it cur. in Bee., on the authority of x 4 . X. L. ; rejected by mo*x:r* 
•ditorsgenerally. 

* ver. 1.— [Bee. (x 4 . K. L.) insert Iwnv before «i« aurijglav. This probably led to the paraphrase of the K. V 

4 Ver. 3.—[A. B. D., anumberof versions and fathers, omit Stsatoavv^v after ISiap. (80 L ac hm a nn , Tiscli 

endorf, Wordsworth, TregelleeA It is found in x. F. K. L., Syriac, frc.; also after C^rovvret in one cursive. It i» 
retained by Meyer, Lange ; bracketted by Alford, who, in his notes, agrees with the authors just named, in thinking ths 
repetition to be original and emphatic, but easily deemed superfluous: hence the omission. 

• Ver. 4 .—[Dr. Lange’s rendering is striking: Denn dot Ends id dee Ossets'* ist: Chris'us sur G-rt&Uigktu fkt 
Jcden, dcr glaubt (For the end of the law is : Christ as righteousness tor every one who believes). Lather's version is 
really a paraphrase : Denn Christus ist dee Oesetses End e.- w'r an den glaubt, der ist gerecht. 

4 Ver. 5.—[The K. V. has translated 8 rt, which is here merely a quotation-mark ( 6 n recitantis). The above 
emendation is from the Revision by Five Anglican Clergymen. The 8 n is found before ryv Sue, in X 1 . A. D*.—an 
alteration, on account of the accusative after ypi&es .—The quotation is from Levit. xviii. 6 . If the reading of the 
Bee. be adopted, the only variation is 8 , instead of A; a change neoessary to adapt the citation to its position here. Sec 
next Note. 

T Ver. 5.—[The oorreot reading is difficult to determine. Most editors now retain uvrd (Bee., X 4 . B. F. G. f most 
versions and fethers). Instead of iv avrolt (Rec., X 4 . D. F. L, some versions and fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, 
Lange), the reading ip aitrn is found in X 1 . A. B., many versions, and is accepted by Liohmann, De Wette, Alford 
Tregelles. The singular would be a variation from both the LXX. and the Hebrew; yet this bat renders an alteration 
to the plural (for the sake of conformity) the more probable. On the other band, Meyer urges strongly that the plural 
stands or fells with a br 4 , which is now generally aooented. The change to the singular may have been made to guard 
against the validity of the righteousness of works, as indeed A. substitutes vmtnk for rtfpov. With some hesitation, 
I hold to the reading of the Bee. 

• Ver. 6.- — 
of the verses 1 
not differ material! 

Aofuu <roi erjpspov, ovg vwipoyiedt imv, ovSi jieucpdv iwb crow toriv.) 12 . oine iv ry ovpav^ dw * a 

igiiv sit rbv ovpaviv, mai A iftbsrsu iguv avrfo, cot a/eowrayrwt ainrjv woifropevf IS. ovSi vipav rf* eaAflunrqf 
tori, hiyttv ri* butwspdasi rgilv tie to vipav rqs bahdovrft sol AdjSp iguv airrjv, k«a dcovwrbv_ voufwg^ ovrqr, *oi 
wm^aofiev 1 14. iyyifc <rov iori rb jrigi* <r666pa iv t<S ordpari <rov, #cai iv Tnxap&f wov, sal iv ralt x«p« aw womu 
avro. The New Testament text is remarkably well established throughout. The variations from the LXjL are noticed 
in the Exeg. Note*. 

• Ver. 9 .—(B. has ort inputs Tqsovt, some fethers; others add faw. Those readings are doubtless explanatory 
glosses, and, as such, tend to confirm the interpretation given In the brackets above: Jesus as Lord. See Exeg. Notes , 
also on the rendering because. —The £. V. improperly translates qy * ipsv, hath raised. It is the historical aorist. 

14 Ver. 10.—(The B. V. has made this verb active, and the seoond one passive. Both are passive. It would seem a* 

. . . .. .. - . .. .... -the force of the Greek. 

> abstract, as if the distinction* 
>y using between. So Rev. Five 

Ang. Clergymen. 

14 Ver. 12.—(Lange renders : Denn Miner und derselbe ist Herr von Allen. So Noyes : For one and the same is Lord 
over all. Five Ang. Clergymen : The same is Lord over all. The Amcr. Bible Union as above. This is most literal 
Alford, indeed, objects, "on account of the strangeness of o abrdt thus standing alone; but this is met by Dr. Lange 
in the Exeg. Notes, where he expands the phrase Into: One and the same Lord is Lord over alL Stuart: There is the st me 
Lord; which is harsh. On the whole, it is best to find the predicate here, and not supply is with ncA, as is done in the 
E. V. 

14 Ver. 13.—(This is almost word for word from the LXX., J«>el ii. JW (Heb. iii. 5): sax iarat war, &c, *-r.A- 
The yap is inserted to introduce the proof. In Acts ii. 21, the citation Is made even more exactly._ The strong f »nn 
of the Greek is retained by rendering, every one whosoever (Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen); Amer. Bible Union, Noyes: 
every one 1 oho. 

» 4 Ver. 14.—(In each of the four interrogative sentences of vers. 14, 15, the exact form of the leading verb is doubt¬ 
ful. The Bee. in every case gives the future indicative, but the uncial authority supports the aorist subjunctive, the 
deliberative or conjunctive aorist The MS. authority’s given in the separate notes. Here the Bee., with K. L. ( and 
some fathers, reads : JwucoAfo orrat: s. A. B. D. F. G.: IvtxsA^asprst. The fixture Is supported by Meyer, and 
apparently accepted by Dr. Lange. The aorist is adopted throughout by most critical editors, (so Tregellee.) As ths 
variat on here involves only the change of w into o, it is readily accounted for. The E. V. gives a correct rendering ol 
the future, which, indeed, m these cases differs little in meaning from the cnninuctive. Can is substituted to express 
the force of the oonvet reading, although it is perhaps a shade too strong. The Amer. Bible Union omits haee in the 
relative clauses throughout: but, although this is a literal rendering of the aorist, it here obscures the meanin g by 
destroy ng the lito'es. All other later versions pro perl v retain the English perfect. 

Ift *Ver. 14.—A. K. L. : wurreilwovair. fit. 6 . D. F. G. ttarciiaaair. The last two prefix the argument 

14 Ver. 14.— [Bee., L : axoiiaovoiv; K 1 . D. F. G.: acovaorrai; *. A*. B. :a«o vrwrip; the latter, though not 

so well supported os the other aorists, is probably oorrect, sinoe there Is no reason for a change of tense. 

JT Ver. 1 5.— [Bee. (no MSS.): icqpii£ov<rtv ; x* A. B. D. K. L.: *ijp vf »<rtr. This well-supported aorist seems tm 
decide the other cases. 

»• Ver. 15.--(Isa. Iii 7. 'rhe quotation is not exact, though giving the sense of the Hebrew. The LXX. is scarcely 
followed »t dll. See Ex g. Notes. 

»• Ver. 15.—(The words: «vayyehifopivuv * to^viyr, ruv, are omitted in 6 C 1 . A. B. 0., by some vrrsioni 


first occurrence of so long a word for* the second. The original passage, of oourse. favors the retention.—The unci al 
authority against rd (Rec ) before dyaSd, is decisive. The E. V. takes away the exact parallelism by rendering 
t vayy « \i£opiwv by a different phrase in each clause. A paraphrase is necessary in any case, from the poverty d 
our language. 

44 Ver. 16.—[Here also gospel is too restricted. The above emendation is adopted by Amer. Bible Union, Noyes, 
Fit e Ang. Clergymen. 

Ver. 16.—(As none of the modern versions have altered this citation, it is allowed to remain, hut the reader wil 
find ir the Exeg. N‘ les the view of Forbes, which would be thus expressed : Who (of us) hath believed what we heard t 
44 Ver. i.7.—(X*. B. C. D 1 ., many versions (including the Vulgute) XpurroO; adopted by Lachmann, Alford. Trs 

{ si. m. The great majority of the fethers, of modern commentators sustain the reading of the Bee. (sc. corr. A. D 44 . K 
some versions). Bede : Dei Christi. Alford deems the received reading "a rationalizing correction,” wLile Mere* 
far Wet to. and m^t, think the other was a later gloss, which is more urobable. 
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— T«. It.- [The order of the Bee. la poorly supported. K. A. B. C., end othere: T epeh A ode f y r«» t adoptof 
hy eritioel editors. The alteretion In the order or the E'lglieh text is sustained by modern versions 
M Ter. SO.—[The Hebrew text of lea. 1st. I, ee far as cited by Paul, is: 

I'mpz ••njtsiaa ibatid arift TtttJ-Ha 

Ibe I3X.: t iyt v rtfh p nit ini nM intgurmour, tipitop nit ini m fynvois. The variations are 1 tianapoottioi 

el the clauses, aid iysy6nv v , instead of tycrnfftp'* Ill# Hebrew is followed with exactpeea.—Ir is inserted ate 
stellar, in B. D 1 , F.; bracketted byAlford and Tregellee. 

•• vcr. 21.—(The order of the LX-X. is: iforinea r. x- r- r^r iuipar ; otherwise the citation is exact. He 
eel dm Aiyorra is an addition of the LXX. The Hebrew givee but one adjective, "1*110, rebellious.—Ts Israel, 
Is not correct: with respect to, concerning, is the meaning, which, however, is sufficiently indicated by qf; so Five Ang 
^lergym«'s Amer. Bible Union. —R.J 


KXEGETICAL A20) CRITICAL. 

Bummarg.—The fart of the partial rejection of 
/trails Ac. The fact is not a fatalistic decree, for 
the Apostle prays for Israel, and bears record to 
their zeal; vers. 1 , 2 . It rests rather on the an¬ 
tithesis between self-righteousness as the presumed 
righteousness which is of the law, and the righteous¬ 
ness which is of faith; vers. 3, 4. The righteous¬ 
ness of faith, although arising firom Israel, is proved 
by the prophecy of the Old Testament to be, accord, 
tng to its nature, accessible to all men, and not con- 
lined to the Jewish nation. It is universal; that is, 
accessible to all in its internal character, because it 
is allied to the inward nature of man; vers. 5, 9. 
It® universality is confirmed by experience; vers. 
10 , 11 . It is proclaimed by the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which promise, in Christ, salvation to 
every man. There arises therefrom the universality 
of faith—the freedom of faith to Jews and Gentiles; 
vers. 12 , 18. This freedom of faith is made actual 
by the universality of the preaching of the gospel 
and of the apostolic mission; vers. 14, 15. Unbe¬ 
lief is voluntary, like faith. The gospel is con¬ 
ditioned by faith; vers. 16-18. But the faith of 
the Gentiles is prophesied in the Old Testament, as 
well as the unbelief of the Jews; vers. 19-21. 

[There is little difference of opinion among com¬ 
mentators respecting the meaning of this chapter as 
a whole. Dr. Hodge coincides most nearly with Dr. 
Lange in his divisions. Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, 
Alford, make two sections. (1.) The further exposi¬ 
tion of the fact that the exclusion of Israel is found¬ 
ed on their own unbelief; vers. 1-18. Alford: 
“ The Jews, though tealous for God, are yet ignorant 
of God's righteousness (vers. 1-3), as revealed to 
them in tbeir own Scriptures (vere. 4-13).” (2.) 
Proof from Scripture of the same fact; vers. 14-21. 
Tholuck: 44 They could not excuse themselves by 
this, that God had not done His part to make hu¬ 
manity know the gospel, or that it had not reached 
them, or that they could not have seen what their 
conduct with regard to it and God's dealings with 
the Gentiles would be.” The connection with chap, 
ix. 38 Is very close ; and as the Apostle is accus¬ 
tomed to repeat, at the close of an argument, the 
t'opoaition from which he started, the repetition of 
the quotation of chap. lx. 38, in ver. 11, favors the 
tivision of Dr. lunge.—R.] 

Faith, vers. 1 , 2. The fad described is no 
htalietie decree . 

Ver. 1. Brethren ['AitXpol. Benge!: 
4 yvne quasi superata prescedentis traetationu se- 
usritate comiter appellat fratres” Comp. 1 Cor 
xiv. 20; Gal. iii. 15.—R.J Though this is an ad* 
It efls to All readers, yet It is directed with special 
•feeling to the Jewish Christians. Repetition and 


carrying out of the personal reference in chap, ix 

Iff. 

My heart’s desire, or, good-will [17 fist 

tvdoxia rfjs iftfjs xetndtat;]. A real an tithe* 
sis to the ftlr is contained in the judgment passed 
in ver. 3. [See Winer, p. 535 ; who thinks the an* 
tithesis was too painful to be expressed. All ad¬ 
mit that the thought is found in ver. 8 .—R.] Mey¬ 
er, contrary to Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of 
the early writers, as well as De Wette and Olahau- 
sen, bolds that evdoxia cannot mean wish, deside- 
rium , but only benevolence (Vulgate, voluntas; Au¬ 
gustine, bona voluntas ; Calvin, ocnevolentidy Tho¬ 
luck : 44 There is, indeed, no example as yet m which 
tvdoxia is exactly equal to 4 wish.’ But how could 
the Apostle have said, 4 My good pleasure and my 
prayer for them to God are directed to their salva* 
tion.’ ” Yet he regards it advisable to adhere to the 
translation: My goodwill for them. [The lexica* 
objection to rendering xia, desire , is weighty 
On the other hand, the rendering goodwill severs 
it from the context. The insertion of 17 after ditjoiq 
was probably an attempt to avoid this difficulty. 
Alford suggests a 44 a mixture of constructions: the 
Apostle’s M'doxia would be their salvation itself— 
his Mrjou;, x.t.X^ was m\- We hold to the 

more usual meaning of the word. WordswOrth 
pushes it as far as this: 44 Probably he uses this 
word because be wishes to represent the salvation 
of the Jews us a thing so consonant to God's wishes 
and counsel, that, as far as He is concerned, it is as 
good as done; and the Apostle delights in looking 
back, in imagination, upon that blessed result as 
already accomplished.” There is little warrant in 
the word or context for such an interpretation.—R.] 

And prayer to God [xat rj bltjosq ngos 
to v &(or. The latter phrase can be limited to 
dltjOK; without adopting the poorly supported ij. 
The “ prayer ” was undoubtedly 44 of his heart,” but 
there are no grammatical reasons for connecting that 
phrase with these words. Jirjasi; is, strictly, peti¬ 
tion, request. —R.] We refer xai r t dir, <jk; 

back to xaqSicu;, and then exclusively to nqo<; 
rov 0 f ov. My heart is not only full of good-will 
toward the Jews, but it can also venture to inter¬ 
cede for them before God—a proof that they falsely 
regard me as their adversary—and I have not yet 
given op the hope of their salvation. This also com 
prises a pledge of Divine compassion. [So Bengel 
44 Non orasset Paulus, si absolute reprobati emeni .* 

[J)n their behalf la for their salvation, 

vniq a v t w y tig aotrtjgiay. The correct 
reading shows bow close the connection with chup 
ix. is. Meyer: u Ssorqttla is the end which my 
trdoxia would have for them, and ray prayer asks 
, for then.” The E. V. give® the correct sense 
| though in a paraphrase.—R."| 
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Ver. 2. For I bear them witness [/*<*?> 
ti'Qu yay av to is. r dq introduces the rea¬ 
son for the preceding declaration.—R.] He still 
aeea, even in their error, something good: they 
have a zeal of God #*oi* iyonone. 

Zeal for God y not great zeal , or godly zeal ]. (Acts 
xxi. 20 ; xzii. 8 ; Gal. i. 14; John ii. 17.) This 
will, indeed, not be the only ground of his tt'Joxta, 
b it is the ground of the cheerfulness of his inter¬ 
cession tor them. 

Bat not according to knowledge [axA' 
oi xar* irzlyvoxT*v* Comp. chap. iii. 20 , p. 
128; CoL i. 9 (Lange’s Comm. y p. 17).—R.] The 
imyrunru; is the knowledge which, being the living 
principle of discernment, impels far beyond the mere 
historical yvJxrK* Meyer’s definition: inconsequence 
ojf the iniyv. y is incorrect. The antithesis: xata 
nyvoiav, Acts iii. 17. The Apostle’s statement may, 
at all events, be designed to alleviute his charge. 
The bright us well as the dark side of the religious 
zeal of the Jews was and is a peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the world. [The objective advan¬ 
tages of the Jews were given in chap. ix. 1-6 ; here 
we have the subjective religiousness, which corre¬ 
sponds, although degenerating into blind fanaticism. 
Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from this passage, 
is preferable to religious indifierentism. There is 
something to hope for, a ground for good-will, where 
there is earnestness.—R.T 

Vers. 8 , 4. Self-rig hteousnr^ s, and the right - 
•oneness of fa th. 

Ver. 3. For they, not knowing (mistaking) 
the righteousness of God [ayroTivt k; yap 
ti\r to v ftiou At x a so o v v rj v~\. We take 
ground, with De Wette, and others, against Meyer, 
who does not see in the idea of ayvooovrtq the ele¬ 
ment of mistake, but merely the declaration of igno¬ 
rance. [Meyer justifies his position, by saying that 
Paul was only proving the “ not according to knowl¬ 
edge.”—R.] But simple ignorance, without guilt, 
could have no meaniug whatever in the present in¬ 
stance ; and still less could it be the cause of wicked 
results. The same holds good of chap. ii. 4 ; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 38; see also Tholuck, t» loco. Their ctyrotiv 
is the cause of their seekiug to establish their own 
righteousness, and consequently they did not submit 
themselves to the Divine righteousness revealed in 
the gospel for faith.* 

And striving to establish their own right- 
eousneas [X ai r rjv lMar fitxat'OO urrjv c- 
touvtk; OTrjtTai,. See Textual Note 4 ]. Essen¬ 
tially, it is the same as the righteousness of the law, 
according to Phil iii. 9. Formally, this expression 
is stronger, because it not only signifies acquire] 
righteousness in distinction from that which is be- 
* f owed y but as the real principle of this acquired 
righteousness, it denotes one’s own choice, power, 
and will, as well as man’s own will in opposition to 
God’s choice, grace, and order. [The .point of this 
distinction is lost, if the phrase be construed as = 
their own justification. —R.] Therefore this effort 
remains a nugatory tqttlv trrijoat (chap. iii. 31; 
H«b. x. 9). The expresses the element 

vi pride in their effort. 

• [Stuait, And others, take the phrase righteousness of 
jn: i here as = Quid's method of justification. How incor- 
het this is, will appear from a reference to p. 74 ff, Dr. 
Bodge says, very properly : 44 It is that on which the sen¬ 
tence of justification is founded." Alford: 44 that riph'e- 
outnes*, which avails before God, which becomes ours in 
tttuficution.”—R. 1 


[Have not submitted themselves, Ac, t) 

duato ovrji . . . oi*x vntray qway.] Meyei 
regards the vastayijoav as passive, as in chap 
viii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 28. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
correctly regards it as reflexive.* 

Ver. 4. For Christ is the end of the lavs 
[riAo? yd(> vofiov Kqtot6s\ First, tIAo< 
must be left in its full signification, and not be eon. 
sidered merely as the negative end by which the 
vofioq is made void; second, Xqurros is = Christ 
himself, not simply the foundation, the fundamental 
law of His theocracy (Meyer), or the doctrina Christi 
(Socinians, and others). In both cases, Meyer’s ex¬ 
planation f would destroy the full meaning of the 
text. The same thing is declared in reality by the 
passages. Matt. v. 17; Rom. xiii. 10 ; GaL iii. 24; 
Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14. The end of the law was 
Christ, because Christ was, in a positive form, the 
fulfilment of the spiritual, essential import of the 
law, and therefore He was, at the same lime, the 
making void of the imperfect Old Testament form 
of the law. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 5 ; 1 Peter L 9; Rev. 
xxi. 6 ; xxii. 13. The centre of the idea is there¬ 
fore final aim , purpose , and end (Chrysostom, Me* 
lanchthon, Calvin, and others). There is no good 
ground for dividing this explanation into two differ¬ 
ent ones. On one hand, Erasmus, Wolf, and others, 
have brought out the positive view: Fulfilment of 
the law. The alternative here: obedientxa aciva , 
or obed. aetiva and jtassiva (see Meyer), must be re¬ 
moved. As for the negative view of the idea, Mey¬ 
er cites a large number of authorities who harmo¬ 
nize with him in limiting it to this; yet he can hardly 
prove this by Augustine, Olshausen, and many otb- 
ers.J Even ver. 4 plainly says that Christ is in so fin 
r&Xoq vofiov as He is unto righteousness to 

# [Alford defends the passive sense, as expressing the 
result oa/y, it might be themselves, or i>omi‘ other that sub. 
jected them—the historical fact was, they were not subj e fd. 
But as this verse presents an antithesis to fUv (ver. 1); and 
as the whole current of thought implies their personal 
guilt, the middle sense is preferable, and is adopted by the 
majority of commentators.—R.J 

t [Meyer thus paraphrases: 44 For in Christ the valid ty 
of the law has come to an end, that righteousness ah mid 
booome the portion of every believing one."—R.) 

t fDr. Lange's view is, on the whole, to be preferred; 
but he docB not ch-ariy state tho-e of other commentators. 
We append, therefore, the three opinions most in fives. 
(1.1 Cnnst is the aim ( Nndtie 1 ) of the law. (So Chrysostom, 
Calvin, Been, Benge I, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, and 
others.) This view means either (a.) the end of the law 
was to make men righteous, and thi* end is accomplished 
in Christ (Chrysostom, Stuart, and others); or, (6.) the law 
led to Him, as schoolmaster (Calvin, ana others, Tholuck 
reaches this from another point of view). 2) .Christ is the 
fulfilment oi 'he law (r4Aoe = wA^pw/ta). This is, 'iideed, 
true, but scarcely meets the requirements of this passage, 
especially if law bt limited to tho oereinonial law. (3.) 
Christ is the termina'ion of the law (Augustine, Luther, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Hodge). This is the chronological view, 
which Dr. Lange calls the negative one. In what sense be 
is the termination of the law, is also a matter of dispute 
(ceremonial, or moral!). Some oonfusion exists in moat 
commentaries in the citing of authorities In feet, these 
meanings largely run into each other. In favor of the lost, 
it may he urged that the Apostle is drawing such a contrast 
here between the righteousness of the law and the rights 
ousness of faith (vers. 5, 6), os requires a strong antithesis 
between the law and Christ; but unless we interpret: 
“ When Christ came, the old legal system was abolished, 
and a new era commenced ” (Hodge), this antithesis will 
not be correct. Yet the feet that Pam quotes from the Uv 
itself to support the claims of the righteousness of feith. 
seems inconsistent with this view. (9ee below.) Nor will 
it be evident how this verse introduces a proof of the non- 
submission of the Jews to th»* righteousness of God (ver. Si 
unless it asserts that the law led to Christ, ratter than that 
Christ abolished the law. All three views may be included 
but the first is the more prominent one.—R.] 
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awry one that believeth, tin Skxmboovvrjv 
n «ffi tm Tito xtvovTt, and the yap intro¬ 
duce# just the proof that the Jews did not submit 
themselves to the righteousne*s of God, which, 
however, waa manifested in Christ’s fulfilment of 
the law (comp. chap. ix. 31). The question of the 
extent of p-ominence here given to the negative 
of the r*Aoq, is connected with the expla- 
natbn of vers, ft and 6 . [Stuart, following FLatt, 
renders tiq, with respect to. It is better to take it 
as indicating result or purpose. The former will be 
preferred, if tIXos be rendered aim ; the latter, if it 
be rendered termination. The sense will then be, 
either: Christ is the aim of the law, so that right¬ 
eousness may come to every one, Ac.; or: Christ 
abolished (or fulfilled) the law, in order that, Ac. 
The word righteousness has here the full sense, 

“ righteousness of God; ” but the emphasis rests on 
believeth. -R-] _ . 

Vers. 6-9. The universally of the righteousness 
of faith is proved by (he Old Testament also. 

On the citations. It is evident that vers. 6 and 
* present an antithesis between the idea of the right¬ 
eousness which is of works and the inward essence 
of righteousness. But it is clear from the place 
of the citations, that this antithesis means no con¬ 
tradiction between the Old and New Testament. 
The quotation in ver. 6 is taken from Lev. xviii. 6 ; 
the quotation in ver. 6 from Deut. xxx. 11-14. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Apostle places the two 
tides of the law in contrast, one of which is an ex¬ 
ternal Jewish law of works, and the other is an in¬ 
ward law of the righteousness which is of faith, or a 
law designed for the inward life; the one is tran¬ 
sient, the other permanent. Therefore, he takes his 
first statement from Leviticus, and from that part of 
it where the laying down of the Mosaic obstacles to 
marriage is introduced; the second, on the other 
hand, is taken from Deuteronomy, which early im¬ 
parts a profoundly prophetical meaning to the law. 
Therefore we read, first: Moses describeth, or writeth 
(and what he writes is a command); but then, The 
rvjhteoumess which is of faith spea eth (and what it 
says is a proclamation). Though the Apostle holds 
Deuteronomy to be as frilly Mosaic as Leviticus, yet, 
in the former, Moses administers his office as the Old 
Testament lawgiver of the Jews; while, in the lat¬ 
ter, the prophetic spirit of the righteousness of faith 
speaks as decidedly through him as if it altogether 
took his place. 

Yer. 6 .* For Moses writeth respecting 
the righteousness, Ac. [Monxrijq yap ypd- 
rrjv dixatoavrrjv, x.r.l. The accusative 
after ypdg>n* is either governed by the verb in the 
transitive sense: to write of to describe, or is the 
remote object, that concerning which it is written. 
The rendering: describeth is perhaps too strong, 
though lexically admissible.—R.] I'ycupn, John 

i. 46. The citation is from Leviticus, according to 
the LXX., but of the same purport as the original J 
text 

We further read; Moses writeth down, or com¬ 
mands: Tha man who hath done them [or* 

Z noMrvaq avta av&poiTro?]. The n o*j}- 

• (The translator found it necessary to make some 
Stargas in the order of the original. In making the addi¬ 
tions, it was found to be impossible to avoid confusion, 
without further transpositio i s. Nothing h as been omitted, 
but it has been an unusually difficult task to present Dr. 
Lange’s notes in a shape that would correspond to the oi ier 
*i thr AinKile’f words — lf.1 


<ra; is emphatic, yet it is significantly connected 
with av&(jtf>7To<;. Ahra, that which is written, 
the commandments; the law, in the analytical form 
of commandments. The emphasis here rests on thi 
doing, M But the righteousness which is of faith 
says: 1 The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart; only confess with thy mouth, and 
believe in thy heart.’ ” 

Shall live by them [ tyo* rat iv avtoiq 
See Textual Note \ If avrfj be adopted as thf 
correct reading, it refers to the' righteousness accru 
ing from the doing of the commandments (Alford). 
Dr. Lange renders iv, dutch, but this is too strong; 
in the str ength of is better.—R.] The different 
readings appear to have arisen from an apprehension 
that the Apostle’s expression might cause a misun¬ 
derstanding, perhaps an acceptation of the possibil¬ 
ity of righteousness by works. Hence the omission 
of aura, and the reading iv cturij (“ He shall 
live by righteousness itself ”). Cod. A. even reads: 
rijv d*x. ix niartuifi. A proof how decidedly the 
early Church rejected the righteousness of works. 
The assurance of life has been referred to the life 
in Palestine. But the historical standpoint of the 
Mosaic economy indicates something further than 
the vita prosper a. Proof: 1 . The vita prospera in 
the real sense, or as the welfare of the people, is a 
special promise for obedience to parents; Exod. xx. 
12 . 2 . The most direct meaning of the passage in 
Leviticus is, that the transgression of the following 
statutes is connected with the punishment of death ; 
chap, xviii. 29. 3. The passage in Deut. xxx. 16, 

not to mention Ezek. xx. 11, indicates something 
further than the mere vita prospera .* 

There are here two antitheses: firet, that of ti.n 
externality of thi law and the inwardness of the 
gospel; second, that of doing and experiencing. In 
the first case the promise reads: shall live by than ; 
and in the second case there is the assurance: he 
shall be delivered, sttaU be saved. We have already 
observed that the Apostle did not wish to say that 
there is a contradiction between the Moees of Levit¬ 
icus and of Deuteronomy; we may now ask, whether 
he has instituted an irreconcilable contrast between 
the two passages. This is very supposable, if ver. 
6 be regarded as a purely hypothetical and almost 
ironical promise: If one fulfil all the commandments 
of the law, he would certainly live by them ; but 
since no one is capable of this, no one can find life 
by the commandments. Therefore, after ver. 6, the 
gospel now takes the place of the law. [So Hodge, 
and others.] But this cannot be the Apostle’s mean¬ 
ing. For, first, in that case the law would have been 
useless from the beginning. Second, an analytical 
fulfilment of the law would be designated as ana¬ 
lytical, or at least as a theoretical way of life, by the 
side of the practical, and thus two kinds of right¬ 
eousness would be conceivable, as well as two kinds 
of Ifc. But, in our opinion, ver. 6 is not merely 
j designed to prove that the law is at an end, but that 
its end has come because Christ has come. There 
fore the expression in ver. 6 has an enigmatical form, 
as that in 1 Tim. iiL 16. Moses inscribes bis pro* 
oepta thus The man which doeth those things— 

♦ [To this may be added the exalted sense which 
has in the New Testament. Comp. Tholuck, Trench 're¬ 
ferring to Christ’s calling himself »j : “ No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than 
to set forth either the blessedness of God, or the blmednesi 
of the creature in communion with God.” A” v JV«fvp 

«n nt, 5 xxvii.—•]*. I 
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that is, who iruly fulfils them—-shall live by them. 
To he sure, the most direct Jewish social sense of 
this declaration was, that the observer of the com¬ 
mandments should not be subject to death, but live. 
But in its religious meaning, the law was as a sphynx, 
i whose riddles every Israelite should attempt and try 
hard to solve until be came to self-righteousness, 
until the people became matured, and until the Man 
came who solved the riddle.* In Leviticus the sig¬ 
nificance of the form of the passage under consider¬ 
ation, “ the man which doeth those things shall live 
by them,** appears in the addition: u 1 cm the Lord,” 
The Lord holds up the prize, and pledges it; Christ 
has won it. Thus ver. 5 means not only the fact 
that Christ has made void the law by the f nlfilment 
of the law, but also that he has transposed and trans¬ 
formed it from the whole mass of external precepts 
to a principle of the inward life. Therefore the 
Apostle cau immediately assume, in ver. 6, that 
C.irist is known and is near to all, and accordingly 
apply the statement of Deut. xxx. 11-14. 

Ver. 6. But the righteousness which is of 

faith [ij d £ ix 7ti(FTtM<; (UxatO(T JuSt 

as Moses has referred prospectively to Christ by the 
law, so does the righteousness which is of faith, or 
the gospel, refer retrospectively to Hiin.f The con¬ 
nection of the declaration in Deuteronomy is as fol¬ 
lows: in chap. xxix. the curse is threatened the 
people if they become apostate; and in chap. xxx. 
mercy is promised them if they be converted. Ver. 
10 : (The Lord will bless thee) “ if thou turn unto 
rite Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul. 1 * Then, the ground of the possibility of 
buch a conversion consists in the heartiness in the 
real spiritual nature of the law, which will always 
reassert and prove itself. The Apostle fully de¬ 
velops this christological germ by applying the prom¬ 
ise of the righteousness of faith from the law to 
the gospel. The development is as follows: 

1. As the inward character of the law was nigh 
and intelligible to the Jews at that time, or duriug 
the previous period iir general, so nigh and intel- 
lighle must Christ, as the end of the law, now be to 
them. 

2 . As Moses, at that time, referred to an un¬ 
belief which regarded the law as merely external, 
arbitrary, and therefore foreign, far-fetched, so does 
there now stand in the way an unbelief, which mis¬ 
takes and regards as an odd and peculiar phenome¬ 
non the near Christ, the nearness of Christ, which 
lies in His affinity to the inmost necessities of the 
heart. 

3. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew could 
say, “ Who shall bring down the law ? ”—namely. 


* [Dr. Lange than attempts to avoid the two opposing 
views (1.) that an actual outward obedienoe was followed 
hy actual temporal blessings, and that this was all the say¬ 
ing of Moses meant; (2J that the law belonged to aoove- 
mnt of works, the conditions of which oould not be ful¬ 
filled. The first is altogether out of keeping with the 
Apostle's argument The second seems to put the law in a 
wrong position ; for the law, although made a mere expres¬ 
sion of the oondition of a legal righteousness, is really 
something far more; it is the schoolmaster, &e., comp, 
ahap. vii. and Gai. Hi. 19-25. The antithesis between vers. 

> and 6 is not absolute, hnt relative. Even the doing and 
Ivina. pointed to Christ, was fulfilled in Christ; who, by 
dis vicarious doing and living, makes ns live and do.— R. J * 
r [Stuart: ‘ ; Bu f justification by faith sfteakeih thus. 
rh. sense is the same as to say: k one who preaches justifi- , 
sation by faith, might say,* ” dec. This is scarcely allow- 
sb’e, for it transfers the whole passage altogether out of i 
the peiiod of Mosos’ words, besides putting a limited and I 
tfu xact meaning upon iucatMtavvri.— K.l 


that which was once neglected and lost—from above 
that means, in the language of the present, “ Win 
shall bring Christ down from above ?” although He 
has come upon the earth, and has here finished Hii 
life, and incorporated himself with humanity. 

4. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew said: 
“ Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring the 
law to us ? **—that is, as much as to say from the fu 
ture world, the lower regions—that question is now. 
“Who shall bring Chrat to us from the dead?” 
although Christ has risen from the dead, and has 
sealed His resurrection by the outpouring of His 
Spirit. 

5. But just as, at that time, the essence or word 
of the law was infinitely near to Israel as an outline 
of its most personal and inward nature, so is now 
Christ, or the gospel by Him, still more than the 
fulfilment and completion of the most inward nature 
of man to righteousness and salvation. For if the 
law was already glorious, how shall not the gospel 
exceed in glory f 2 Cor. iii. 7-11. 

Speaketh thus [oi»rw? kiyn,]. The Apoa 
tie’s decided intention of finding in the passage in 
Deuteronomy itself the real sense which he further 
expounds, is evident from the fact that he allowi 
the righteousness which is of faith, personified i| 
that passage, itself to speak. The multifarious sur 
prise expressed by expositors on the Apostle’s cita 
tion is chiefly traceable to a defective construction 
of the passage in Deuteronomy. According to Mey 
er, the meaning of the Mosaic passage is: The com 
mandment is neither too hard nor too far; the peo¬ 
ple speak of it, and it is impressed in their hearts, in 
order that it may be performed. De Wette adopts 
tire 8ame view. According to Tholuck, the words 
would say; The faithful observance of the law is 
made so easy to man after the revelation that has 
taken place. But how can Moses say to the people^ 
whose apostusy he hypothetically assumes, in their 
apostasy: Thy God will again accept thee if thou 
turn to Him, for thou hast the law in thy mouth 
and in thy heart—in the sense that the people are 
still living in the knowledge of the law, that the 
law is still in their hearts, and tliat they only need 
to perform it? The explanation of ver. 14 lies 
rather in ver. 16: The law is the true life of naan 
himself; it is his real good. The transgression of 
the law is death and evil God can therefore deliver 
man from the transgression of the law, because the 
law is as an inalienable appointment in his heart, 
and because lie returns to his God when he comet! 
to himself (Luke xv. 17). Because of this inward¬ 
ness of the law in itself, it can be written upou 
man’s heart (see Deut. xxx. 6); it can always revive 
afresh in him. Tbe law is therefore not merely con¬ 
cealed from, or foreign to, man; it is not simply 
something positive from heaven, which may again 
altogether vanish to heaven; and it is no simple 
promise or threat from the future world, or from 
the realm of the dead, “ from over the sea,” which 
may be forgotten until death. Rather, it is still 
with Christ For undoubtedly the Apostle will not 
merely say, in ver. 8, Faith is so nigh to meu, be¬ 
cause Christ is preached to them as the One who 
has become man, and is risen from the dead; but 
because the truth of Christ’s incarnation and resur¬ 
rection can unite, in the (kith of their heart and in 
the confession of their mouth, for the completion 
and salvation of their inmost nature. The typical 
prophecy of the Mosaic passage, which Paul, the 
gieat muster, has s:rikingly brought out, lies in *bc 
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tot that conversion to the law is the beginning of 
its hearty reception, but that faith in the gospel is 
its completion ; or, objectively defined, that the law 
is the shadow of the inward life, and that Christ is 
the life of this life itself. 

On the different misunderstandings of this typi¬ 
cal prophecy, see Tholuck, who speaks of a profound 
parody , p. 667 If. Explanations: Only an applica¬ 
tion of the words of the law in the Old Testament 
(Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c., down to Neander); 
accommodatio (Thomasius, Sender); Inovota (Gro- 
tius); allusio (Calixtus); suavusima parodia (Ben- 
gel, and others^* 

The explanations divide themselves into two prin¬ 
cipal classes. According to one, Paul has made use 
of the words of Moses for clothing his thoughts, with 
the knowledge that they, considered in themselves, 
expressed something altogether different. Philippi 
calls it 44 a holy and lovely play of God’s Spirit upon 
the word of the Lord.” But would not that be a 
very unlovely play of the Apostle upon the word of 
the Lord ? Likewise Tholuck is of the opinion, that 
there has been a failure to prove an application cor¬ 
responding to the meaning of the text, and, still 
less, the identity of the historical meaning with the 
Pauline interpretation. Naturally, the constructions 
of this class are partly of a critical (Semler) and 
partly of an apologetical nature (Benge!). 

The other class accept, that in the declaration 
of Moses the Apostle has really found the prophecy 
declared by him. But this again divides into two 
subdivisions: 1 . He was the expositor of that pas¬ 
sage in his spiritual illumination as an Apostle ; 2. 
Rather, one intimately acquainted with the rabbinical 
hermeneutics. Calvin, and others, who belong to 
the first subdivision, hold that universa doctrina 
verbi divini is meant; Knapp, the commandment 
of love toward God; Hack span, and others, the 
messianic promise; Luther, who is frequently hesi¬ 
tating, belongs to both of the principal classes (Tho¬ 
luck, p. 6681. The expositors of the other subdi¬ 
vision regara Paul’s interpretation as an allegorical 
exegesis—that Paul, using the Jewish expository art, 
has allegorized the passage, and has found in it a 
Midrash, or secret meaning. Meyer regards the sum 
of the oracular meaning to be this: 44 Be not unbe¬ 
lieving, but believing 1 ” A Midrash, indeed, which 
might well be drawn from every verse of the Bible. 

[The majority of commentators adopt the view, 
that Paul does not cite the words of Moses as such, 
but merely adapts them to his purpose. But the posi¬ 
tion of Dr. Lange seems preferable, not only because 
this 44 adaptation ” or * 4 accommodation ” is not what 
we would expect from such a writer as Paul, but be¬ 
cause the other view is more in accordance with the 
context. As Forbes well says: 44 St. Paul’s great 
object in reasoning with his countrymen is to prove 
to them, out of their own Scripture «, that God’s mode 
of salvation, from the first, had been always the same 
(simple faith in Him), and that their Law was but a 


• [So Hodge: M Without directly dting this paesage, 
JPau usee nearly the same language to cx pr o e a the same idea.” 
Stuart: “ It is the general nature of the imagery, in the 
main, which is sigaucant to the purpose of the writer. 
Paul means simply to affirm that, If Moses oould truly say 
that his law was Intelligible and aooessible, the doctrine 
•f Justification by faith in Christ is still more so.” But 
this method of regarding the passage Is open to very grave 
jlfrottons. It regards rani as sanctioning that dangerous 
use of Scr ip t ur e, M by way of accommodation,” which is 
evidently wrong, judged by its evil effects on preacher and 
leople at the present day.—R.1 


provisional dispensation, designed to prepare for th« 
universal Gospel, which was to embrace all equally 
Gentiles as well as Jews. Is it likely that the argu 
meuts adduced to persuade the Jews of this fro it 
their own Scriptures would, even in part, be words 
turned from their true meaning in the Je*i*h Scrip 
lures?” Vers. 2 and 8 show how necessary this 
proof is. This view accords, too, with ver. 4, and 
the real position of the law. Alford: 44 The Apt-* 
tie, regaining Christ as the end of the law, its greet 
central aim and object, quotes these words not mere 
ly as suiting his purpose, but as bearing, where origi¬ 
nally used, an d fortiori application to faith in Him 
who is the end of the law, and to the commandment 
to believe in Him, which is now 4 Qod ’a command¬ 
ment? If spoken of the law as a manifestation of 
God in man’s heart and mouth, much more were 
they spoken of Him, who is God manifest in tin 
fleshy the end of the law and the prophets 44 In 
this passage it is Paul’s object not merely td describe 
the righteousness which is of faith in Christ, but to 
show it described already in the words of the law 
Thus the connection as well as the contrast of law 
and gospel are preserved. This view suits the pre¬ 
cise circumstances of the original utterance (see 
Forbes, pp. 866 ff.). That the variation (in ver. 7) 
and the omission of parts of the original, do noi 
interfere with it, is obvious.—R.] 

Say not in thine heart [pi] ir r* 

x ay 6 ip (Toi'. LXX. : kiyotv ; Hebrew, -bab . 
The passage is taken out of its grammatical connec¬ 
tion, and 44 in thine heart ” added, as might well be 
done. The phrase ia = think not (Alford).—R.] 
This is the ever-recurring/secret or expressed lun. 
guage of the unbeliever. Revelation is something 
thoroughly heterogeneous and strange to, and in 
disagreement with, my nature. To the words sai, 
not , Paul has added in thne hearty perhaps to bring 
out the contradiction, that a witness of faith enn 
assert itself in the same heart in which unbelief 
speaks negatively. 

Who shall ascend into heaven? [Tit. 

draftjatrat ii<; tor ovqavov; The ///*#» 
of the LXX. is omitted.] This formerly meant: li 
is impossible to bring down from heaven the la* 
(that which we have lost, because it was foreign to 
us); but it now means: Who shall bring Christ 
down from heaven, that He may become man ? the 
incarnation of the Son of God is inconceivable. 
Thus the actual incarnation of Christ is, to Paul, the 
full consequence of the moral truth of the Mosaic 
law. 

[That is, to bring Christ down, roar* 
fane Xgtator sarayaytir]. The tort 9 
Sat tv lays down the meaning of the Old Testa¬ 
ment language in the New Testament sense. On 
the different explanations of It, see Tholuck, p. 666 
[The two leading interpretations are (1.) That u to 
say — i. e,y whoever asks this question, says, in effect, 
Who will bring Christ down? thus he denies that 
He has come already—makes of the Incarnation an 
impossibility. (So Erasmus, Calvin, Philippi, and 
others.) (2.) That t>, in oroer to briny Christ down . 
This gives tne purpose of the ascending. Jn this 
view, toT'T* tar tv is = the rabbinical rnv Thig 
implies also a denial of the Incarnation. See Meyer 
In its favor is the fact, that a final clause follows it 
Deuteronomy. The reference to the present posi. 
tion of Christ at the right hand of God (Calvin 
Reiche, and others) is out of keeping witl the con 
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text, especially the order in ver. 9. The passage 
has been tortured into a variety of special applica¬ 
tions, but the majority of commentators now support 
the reference to the Incarnation, though differing as 
to the precise character of the questions (see below). 
It should be noticed, that this view assumes the cer¬ 
tainty of the preexistence of Christ.—R.] 

Who shall descend into the deep? [ j Tiq 
a tafirjat'fai' fit; rijv afiviravr; L XX.: 
tit; dyartf^dan fjfilv fl; to nifjav rijq ftaXctoofjt;]. 
Ac explanation of the Mosaic passage: Beyon l the 
tea / According to Schulz, (. DctUeronomium ), B- 
y'*d the tea refers only to the vast extent of the 
sea. This would be tautology in relatiou to the fore¬ 
going. To bring from beyond the sea, can also not 
mean (according to Vitringa), to bring over from the 
Greeks. That the sea may be considered as cinn, 
is proved by the harmony of the Septua- 
gint. But cinn is not c?, and over the sea is alto¬ 
gether a different idea from into the deep. The 
probable solution of the difference is, that the ideas 
over the ocean and beneath the earth coincide as 
designations of the realm of the dead. The Greek 
Tartarus is, indeed, under the earth, but not a real 
cavern under the earth. 'Hie Greek Elysium lies far 
out in the ocean, on the Isles of the Blessed. Also, 
in the present passage, Paul has evidently found the 
realm of the dead to be indicated by the words be¬ 
yond the tea. Similar notions existed among the 
Celts and Germans. Meyer dismisses the question 
in a very untenable manner, when he says: The 
view of Keiche, Bolten, and Ammon—that the place 
of the blessed (over the sea) is also meant in the 
Hebrew—confounds a heathen representation with 
the Jewish one of Sheol (see Job xxvi. 5, 6 ). 

[Dr. Lange (following Chrysostom, De Wette, Mey¬ 
er, and others) assumes throughout that these ques¬ 
tions are questions of unbelief \ although finding in the 
passage something more than Meyer’s brief statement: 
41 Be not unbelieving, but believing.” Alford gives 
a full discussion of the three views: questions of un¬ 
belief of embarrassment, of anxiety. He combines 
all three: The anxious follower after righteousness 
is not disappointed by an impracticable code, nor 
mocked by an unintelligible revelation; the word is 
near him, therefore accessible ; plain and simple , 
and therefore apprehensible —deals with definite his¬ 
torical fact , and therefore certain ; so that his salva¬ 
tion is not contingent on an amount of performance 
which is beyond him, and therefore inaccessible ; 
irrational, and therefore inapprehensible ; undefined, 
and therefore involved in uncertainty. Thus, it seems 
to me, we satisfy all the conditions of the argument; 
and thus, also, it is clearly brought out that the ioord< 
themselves could never have been spoken by Moses 
of the righteousness which is of the Into , but of that 
which is of faith.” Dr. Hodge does not clearly de¬ 
fine which view he adopts, although objecting to the 
thought, that the object is to encourage an anxious 
inquirer.—R.] The reference of unbelief to an un¬ 
belief in the sitting of Christ at the right hand of 
God (by Melonchthon, Calvin, and others), removes 
the centre of the object of faith; this centre is the 
resjrrection. 

Ver. 8 . But what aaith it? [cU4a ri 
1 ly t *; ] After the Apostle has shown what the 
righteousness which is of faith forbids saying, he 
brings out what it says itself to unbelief Riickert 
and Philippi [Hodge and Stuart] have intensified too 
much the antithesis between Mos»*g and the right¬ 


eousness of faith; Meyer obliterates it by fonnall} 
referring even the expression concerning the right 
eousness of faith to “For Moses writeth.” [Thi 
former position is almost inseparable from the view 
of ver. 4, and of the use of Old Testament language 
which these commentators hold.—R.] 

The word is nigh thee [iyyvs oov 11 
fyijyd The lyyvq oov is strongn 

than if it were iyyvt; <ro*. It is one next to the< » 
neighbor, a relative of thine. The opinion of Clirr* 
sostom, Grotius, and others [held to some extent b? 
Stuart, Hodge, and others], that this verse is an as 
hu ranee how easy it is to become righteous, is for¬ 
eign to the context. We must not suppose that this 
I is an expression of merely the historical acquaint- 
i ance with Christianity. If this were the case, how 
I could it be said to the doubter and unbeliever: It is 
! in thy month and in thy heart ? [The Apostle 
! evidently here says, not what is, but what may be, 

| just as Moses had done (Tholuck).—R.] But as the 
I word of life, which should be peculiarly in the mouth 
, and in the heart, it is attested in a twofold way. 

; First, it is the word of faith,* whioh we, the 
apostles, as God’s heralds and Christ’s witnesses, 
preach. Second, its effect is, that he who con¬ 
fesses Jesus with the mouth as his Lord, and be¬ 
lieves in his heart that He is risen from the dead to 
a blessed life, shall be saved. 

Ver. 9. Beoanse [or*. The E. V. follows 
BezA, the Vulgate, Ac., in rendering or*, that, in¬ 
dicating the purport of the word preached. Dr. 
Hodge gives, besides, a view which connects this 
verse directly with the former part of ver. 8: it 
says that , Ac.; but this is opposed by any proper 
view of the citation from Deuteronomy. The sense, 
as now generally agreed (Tholuck, Stuart, De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford), is that of because , or for, giving a 
proof of what precedes. To month and heart cor¬ 
respond confession and belief. This purport of the 
preaching would scarcely be stated in this form.—R.] 
[If thou shalt confess with thy mouth, 
Idr 6 yo io yij (Tji<; Ir rw atoyari oov. 
Confession is put first here, on account of the con¬ 
nection with the words quoted in ver. 8 . This is a 
fUrther proof of the meaning because. In ver. 10 , 
belief comes first.—R.] 

Jesus as Lord [x/»o»ov J fj a o vr . The 
mass of commentators are disposed to take x i'^»ov 
as a predicate placed first for emphasis, and render 
as above. So Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge, De Wette, 
Meyer, Schaff, Webster and Wilkinson, Noyes, Lange. 
Alford doubts this interpretation ; comp, his note in 
loco. See Textual Note # . Hodge: “ To confess 
Christ as Lord, is to acknowledge Him as the Mes¬ 
siah, recognized as such of God, and invested with 
all the power and prerogatives of the mediatorial 
throne.” Used in such close connection with a cita¬ 
tion from the LXX., which translates Jehovah by 
the same word xi'^kk, it certainly means more than 
an acknowledgment of power and moral excellence; 
especially as this part of our verse corresponds with 
the coming down from heaven alluded to in ver. 6 . 
—R.] Just as the words “Lord Jesus” correspond 
with to bring down from heaven, so raised him 


* [Either the word respecting faith, or, whioh forms Ul 
substratum and object of frith (Alford). The latter 1» fe 
be preferred, since word, just before, must be taken Is • 
very wide sense, as including the whole subject-matter d 
the gospel. Tlv prroonal otyeot of faith it near, is certainly 
implied n ver. 7; but this Is not directly crpreased hen 
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from the deed coi responds with to bring up from 
:he dead .—[Thoa shelt be saved, ow&noej. 
belief, nith *he heart , in the central fret of redemp¬ 
tion, the resurrection, not as an isolated historical 
event, but as linked indissolubly with the coming 
down of the Son of God, now the ascended Lord— 
and hence confession of Him as sutth—these are the 
requisites for salvation. 44 A dumb faith is no faith ” 
(Olahausen).—R. ] 

Ver. 10 . Th J experimental proof of the right - 
so i*tiess which is of faith. 

For with the heart faith is exercised 
onto righteousness, and with the month con¬ 
fession is made unto salvation. The Apostle 
presents, in this verse, the parallelism with refer¬ 
ence to ver. 9, and the underlying passage of Deut. 
zxx. 14. Yet he now reverses the order of heart 
and mouth , in harmony with the genesis of the life 
of faith, especially in the New Testament. As a 
matter of course, faith and confession are connected 
with each other, just as the heart and the mouth, or 
as the heart and speech; that faith without confes¬ 
sion, would return to unbelief but confession without 
faith would be hypocrisy. However, the distinction 
is correct: first, faith in the heart, then, confession 
with the mouth. There is the same distinction of 
effects. Faith in the heart results in justification; 
confession with the mouth — that is, the decided 
standing up for faith with word and deed—results in 
aoitriqia in its final signification, deliverance from 
evil to salvation, with the joy and freshness of faith.* 
It is natural to man that only that first becomes 
his complete possession and bis perfect joy which 
he confesses socially with his mouth, and which he 
maintains by his life. See Tholuck, p. 571, on the 
apprehension of the early Protestant orthodoxy, that 
by a distinction of the two parts tlq dtxa*o<rt'- 
rtjr and tlq a wr no iav prejudice would be 
done to the doctrine of justification.! The doctrine 
of the righteousness which is of faith has, indeed, 
been earned to such excess, that it has been regard¬ 
ed as prejudiced by the requirement of the fruits of 
frith in the final judgment. This reduces it to a 
dead-letter affair, and is a failure to appreciate the 
necessary elements in the development of life. The 
Apostle’s testimony is so decidedly one of experi¬ 
ence, that it expresses the permanent force of the 
law of faith by the passive forms: TTwroiWa*, 
bfjoioytIxcu. This is its custom; thus is the king¬ 
dom of heaven taken by force. 

Ver. 11. The testimony of Scripture for the 
righteousness of faith . 

For the Scripture saith (Isa. xxviil 16 ). 
44 llou;” says Meyer, 44 is neither in the LXX. nor 
in the Hebrew, but Paul has added it m order to 
mark the (to him) important feature of universal¬ 
ity, which he found in the unlimited 6 ttmtt# c- 

* r Alford thus paraphrases : “ With the heart, fedth is 
•zeroised (*4<rr«v«rat, men believe) unto (so ns to be 
available to tie acquisition of) righteousness, but (q. d., 
lot only so; but there must be an outward confession, in 
•fder for justification to be carried forward to salvation) 
with the mouth ormfenslon is made onto salvation.” “2b*v, 
to the ‘ terminus ultimu* el aptx jiuUificationis,' consequent 
Dot merely on the aot of justifying faith, but on a good 
a mfe es t ou before the world, maintained unto the end.” 

B1 

t [Dr. Hodge to very guarded here “ By confessing 
before men, we secure the performance of His promise 
that He will confess ns before the angels of God.” But 
rarely we may not fear to interpret salvation as an actual 
salvatior, begun here in us, and to on’minate at that time, 
when we shall be thus confessed.—R.t 


«v.” * This is, in meaning, c rtainly contained k 
the . The weight of the clause lies in th< 

fact that only faith is here desired. The Apostle 
has very justifiably referred the in avxoi to 
Christ. 

Shall not be put to shame. That is, shall 
attain to salvation (see chap. v. 5; ix. 83). 

B. The universality of faith. Vers. 12 , 18 
The testimony of Scripture for the universality o' 
faith. 

Ver. 12 . For there is no distinction be¬ 
tween Jew and Greek [oi* ydg iaxbv • 
t oXrj */ ovdaiov t t sal “EXXfjweq. This ren¬ 
dering is more literal than that or the E. V. Bee 
Textual Note M . Greek stands here for Gentile. 
Comp. chap. L 18; also in chap. iii. 22.—R.1 No 
difference in reference to the freedom of faitn; in 
reference to the possibility and necessity of attain- 
ing to salvation by faith. The right of faith is the 
same to Jews and Gentiles. Proof: 

For the same is Lord of all To ydo at’roc 
xt>p*o? Travrwv. See Textual Note *.] Strict¬ 
ly speaking, we roust suppose a breviloquence also 
here: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. The 
one Lord is Christ, according to Origen, Chrysostom, 
Bengel, Tholuck, and most other expositors (see ver. 
9). Others refer the expression to God (Grotius, 
Ammon, Kollner, Ac.); Meyer, on the other hand, 
has good ground for observing that it was first neces¬ 
sary to introduce the Christian character,4 as Olshau- 
sen has done ( u God in Christ ”) ; see Acts x. 36 ; 
Phil. ii. 11. 

Rich. [Lange: erweisend sick retcAl llXnr - 
xm (see chap. viii. 82; xi 88 ; Eph. L 7; ii. 7 • 
iii. 8 h 

Unto all [#!? ndrxaq. Alford: toward all ; 
Lange: uber Alle ; Meyer: fur A lie, sum Besten 
Alter; Olshansen: 44 By tiq is signified the direc¬ 
tion in wihch the stream of grace rushes forth.”— 
R.] This is both the enlargement and restriction 
of Christ's rich proofr of salvation. Only tho e who 
call upon him [too? ln**aXovplrovc av - 
tor], but also all who call upon him , share ia His 
salvation. The calling upon Him is the uveifio 
proof of faith, by which they accept Him a their 
Lord and Saviour. 

Ver. 13. [For every one whosoevi /. Ac., 

naq ydp oq, n.x.X. See Textual Note **. Scrip- 
tural proof: Joel iii. 5. [LXX. and E. V., ii. 82.] 
Tholuck: 44 The omission of the exact form of the 
quotation occurs either in universally known decla¬ 
rations, as in Eph. v. 31, or where the Apostle 
makes an Old Testament statement the substratum 
of his own thought, as in chap. xi. 84, 86 .” Paul 
has specified the name xr^to? in Joel as the name 
of the God of revelation, in harmony with the men. 
sianic passage. [If we accept a reference to Christ 
in ver. 12 , we must do the same here, as, indeed, 
the next verse also requires. Alford well says: 
44 There is hardly a stronger proof, or one more 
irrefragable by those who deny the Godhead of our 
Blessed Lord, of the unhesitating application to Him 

# l Alford : “ The Apostle seems to use it here as takfoc 
up wavri ry nenvom, ver. 4.” At all events, there is a 
recumnoe to the starting-point, ehap. ix. 93 where tha 
same passage was cited, and this enl&rgemen r t it is at 
once established in the verses which follow, ». weighty 
monosyllable I—B.) 

t far ?yer means that, if God is referred to. e must add 
this dehxdtion, “ God In Christ; ” which Is «lt .ether 
trary. as he well remarks.—K t 
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by the Apostle of the name and attributes of Jeho» 
rah.”—R.] 

Vers. 14, 15: The realizati on of the universal 
righteousness of faith through the universality of 
preaching and the apostolic mission, 

Ver 14. How then can they call on him? 
our i/Zkxaliootrtat sit;, x.r.A. See 
Textual Note M , and below.] The proof^ clothed in 
the vivacious form of a question, of the necessity 
of the universal apostleship and of his preaching, is 
a sorites. Faith in the Lord precedes calling upon 
Him (in order to be saved); the hearing of the 
messuge of faith precedes fiaith; but His message 
presupposes preachers, and preaching presupposes 
again a corresponding mission. From this it then 
follows, that the apostolate urges forward the preach¬ 
ing in the name of the Lora, and that unbelief in 
the apostolic message is disobedience to the Lord 
himself.* The view of Grotius and Michaelis, that 
vers. 14 and 15 are a Jewish objection and excuse, 
complicates the Apostle’s perspicuous train of thought. 
But Chrysostom and others have correctly observed, 
that he here establishes the universal apostleship by 
virtue of the institution of faith, even in respect to 
the Jews, and to the narrow Jewish Christianity; 
but, according to Meyer, he does not reach this point 
until ver. 18 ft, where, indeed, he first makes full 
application of its establishment. Meyer: “ Import¬ 
ant Codd. have the conjunctive (deliberative) aorist 
instead of the futuro, which Lachmann has accepted. 
But the testimony is by no means derisive. [See 
Textual Note M . On the future, see Wmer, p. 262. 
—R.] The subjects of those who call are all who 
are called to salvation, Jews and Gentiles, in the 
universal sense. [Or, as Alford suggests, u men, 
represented by the nas; os a v of ver. 13.”—R.] 
Thus the preachers, in vers. 14 and 15, are still in- 
dednite (De Wette, and others, against Meyer). 

[How can they believe, Ac., km* de ma- 
xtvtSMGtr ov ot'x ijxouoav. On the construc¬ 
tion of the genitive ofl, see Meyer; comp. Eurip., 
Medea , p. 752. Meyer seems scarcely justified in 
insisting upon the correctness of the Vulgate: quo- 
modo credent ei, guem non andierunt . The E. V. 
gives the proper meaning.—Without a preacher, 
Zoigiq xqquaoovroq. Tittmanu, Syn. N. 7!, p. 
93 : ad subjectwn , quod ad objecto seiunctum 

e*t, refer tur, dr tv autem ad objectum , quod a sub - 
jeeto abesse cogitatur . Dr. Lange may be correct 
in claiming that the preachers are as yet indefinite, 
but the beautiful precision of the Greek requires us 
to find an intimation of the certainty of the univer¬ 
sal gospel proclamation. In the first two questions, 
there is an absolute negative; in the third, x ia (>k 
occurs, implying the probability that one will preach; 
in the last, we have lav fig, which indicates that, 
however men may fail to call and hear, those who 
will preach will certainly be sent forth. This turn 
of expression seems to have escaped the notice of 
commentators, but it points directly toward the po¬ 
sition the Apostle is establishing: the universality 
of the means provided by God for the salvation of 
men, whether they hear or forbear.—-R.] 


* [Dr. Hodge: "It is an argument founded on the 
fstwapte, that if God wills the end. He wills also the 
means." He properly opposes Galvin's view, that tho 
Apostle is proving the design of sending the gospel to the 
Gentiles from the faot that they have received it. Still, 
Dr. Lange's view (which is that of De Wette aud Meyer) 
seems yet mr re exact, since the providing of the moans is 
moic marked in this nassae’e than their success. K. ] 


Ver. 15. [And how shall they praaoh, m 
cept they be sent? nw? bs xsiqutwosr lat 
pfj anoaroXwotr;] The definite preachers 
spring first from the divine mission. But the Apoe 
tie proves, by Isa. ILL 7, that there must be such «ent 
(apostolic) preachers. 

As it is written, How beautiful, Ac. The 
Apostle here repeats the prophet’s announcement in 
an abridged and free manner, but yet in strict con* 
formity with the senBe; following the original text 
more closely than the LXX. According to Meyer, 
the prophetic passage in question speaks of the 
happy deliverance from exile, while the Apostle 
has very properly interpreted it in its messianic 
character as a prophecy of the gospel preachers of 
the messianic kingdom. But the full, mysterious 
messianic import of the prophetic passage extends 
beyond the meaning of a typical prophecy as verbal 
prophecy. The beauty of the feet of the messen- 
gers of peace is hardly spoken of, because the feet 
of the one who approaches become visible (Tholuck), 
but because they, in their running and hastening, in 
their scaling obstructing mountains, and in their ap¬ 
pearance and descent from mountains, are the sym. 
bolical phenomena of the earnestly desired winged 
movement and appearance of the gospel itself. Paul 
has left out the mountains, and has given the col¬ 
lective singular a plural form, according to the 
sense; peace has to him the frill idea of the gos¬ 
pel salvation; the good things are the rich, dis¬ 
played, saving blessings which proceed from the 
one salvation. 

Vers. 16-18: JBut as the gospel is t, on the one 
hand, naturally free and universal in relation to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles , so, on the other y it 
is, according to Us inward nature , conditioned by the 
antithesis of faith and unbelief 

Ver. 16. But they did not all hearken to 
the glad tidings ['All* ov ndmq i'/rijxoi>- 
oar t w tvayytlip. The aorist is historic; 
during the preaching (Alford). Hence the general 
reference is to be admitted, especially as the odid 
contrasts with the preaching to u all,” the limited 
result.—R.] Theodore of Mopsvestia and Reiche 
do violence to the connection in reading these words 
as a question. Fritzschc holds that they refer to 
the Gentiles; and Meyer, to the Jews. But they 
refer chiefly to the difference between believers and 
unbelievers in general, for there were also unbeliev¬ 
ers among the Gentiles; and, above all, the ques¬ 
tion was the general establishment of the antithesis: 
believers and unbelievers, and then its application U 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Ijord, who believed our report? [K^u, 
tiq Iniartvatr t axojy 7 /twv; An exact 
quotation from the LxX.] This citation from the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. liii. 1, is mainly a strong proof 
of this: chat the preaching of salvation does not 
meet with faith on the part of all to whom it is 
preached, although in this citation the reference to 
the Jews comes out more definitely. The hyper¬ 
bolical expression of the prophet means: u Only s 
few believe.” The entire contents of Isa. liii. prove 
that here we have not only to deal with a typical 
prophecy, but also with a verbal one. 

On the different interpretations of axoij, see Tho¬ 
luck, p. 577: 44 Tha* which is preached, 44 to preach 
what is heard from God.” Meyer: 44 The preaching 
which is apprehended; ” or, in which the stress rests 
upon the right apprehension (the words of obed> 
euce).— Not all. That is, not all within the reach of 
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pr eaching (<** 0 / 7 , nSMEC). [The word axoij has 
occasioned much difficulty. For, if rendered rep<n t, 
preaching , here, tlien it would seem natural to give it 
the name sense in ver. 17. But if this be done, then 
“word of God” must receive an unusual meaning (see 
below). Generally the commentators have admitted 
his meaning here w : thout question, and then in 
various ways met the subsequent difficulty. Forbes, 
however, strikes at the root of the matter, and claims 
that there is no ground for rendering , report 
— 4 . what we cause others to hear. His view has 
been adopted by Hengstenberg. and is the most sat¬ 
isfactory solution yet offered. jfxor n like the He¬ 
brew equivalent, he claims with reason,* refers to 
the message viewed from the side of the hearer , not 
from that of the preacher. The prophet is speaking 
in the name of his countrymen, as he does through¬ 
out the chapter: Who (of us) / iath believed that 
which we heard 9 (See Forbes, pp. 862 ff.) This 
view is more literal; it does not disturb in the least 
the general drift of the argument, while it relieves 
▼er. 17 of a great difficulty. In fact, Meyer, Alford, 
and others, approach this sense, but too indirectly; 
this is as simple as it is satisfactory.—R.] 

Ver. 17.f So then faith cometh of hearing 
[apet tj n iat tq it axoJJ?]. From the axoy. 
Explanations: The message preached (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Hodge, and most] ); the act of hearing 
(CaJixtus, Philippi, and others); hearing with faith 
(Weller, and other Lutheran expositors). As this 
preaching does not meet with universal faith, only 
the announcement itself can be meant. [Accepting 
Forbes’ explanation of axot) in ver. 16, we apply it 
here: Faith comes from what is heard y not the act 
of hearing—which gives a different sense from ver. 
16; nor what is preached—which confuses this word 
and ftij/ia. —R.] 

And hearing through the word of God [ 

Sk axo h tit a £>/ par oq &tov. See Textual 
Note ” on the reading Xpurroo.] Different ex¬ 
planations of the §7} ft a ftfov: 1. God’s revealed 
word (Tholuck, and others); 2 . God’s order, com¬ 
mission (Beza, Meyer [Hodge], and others). The 
ground: Because otherwise a would not 

t>e different from axo//. But strictly speaking, both 
definitions are indissolubly united in the revealed 
word with which prophets and apostles were en¬ 
trusted. The Divine message, as such, is a formal 
sending, or a commission and a material sending; 
or, with these, also a preaching. Therefore Tholuck 
does not appear to be correct, when he says that to 
bfjtta Otov ini rtva denotes not God’s order, but 
His oracles ; Jer. i. 1, Ac. Nevertheless, there does 
exist a difference between this (ttjfta and the ax or;; 
axoij is every message of salvation to the end of 
the world; but the ^Tj/ta f>to7> denotes the Divine 
sources of revelation, on whose effluence the au¬ 
thority and effect of every message depend : The 
word, and the fact, and the effect in life taken to¬ 
gether. Therefore tita ^rjftaroq. [ The thing heard 
w through or by means of the revelation of Ood. 


* [This is the elaaskal usage, and ail the New Testament 
passages can be quite as readily explained thus. The 
Hebrew word is not Uiphil, yet the common interpretation 
farces a Hiphil sense upon it.—R,] 

t [Stuart has a sinenlar view respecting this verse. lie 
finds in it the sueireetion of the Jewish objector, whom he 
DaJ already discovered i* vers. 14, 15, to the effect that 
“many of the .Tews are not cnlpable for unbelief, inesmncli 
as they have not heard the gospel, and hearing It U neces¬ 
sary to the believing of it.”—R.] 


This is the sense, if we adopt the usual meaning of 
axo/j; and, indeed, it gives tfpa a simpler sense 
De Wette suggests that £5//a prepares for ra qy 
fiuta in the next verse.—FUl 

Ver. 18. But I say, Did they not hear? 
[a>Ua XiyM, ov* tfxoraav;] The in* 
definite it [which Dr. Lan^e supplies] *s regarded 
by Meyer as denoting the axo/J; and, according U> 
Tholuck, as that which has heretofore been the 8 :b 
ject under consideration ; which is sufficient. [ All 
the difficulty about the verb here disappears, il 
Forbes’ view be accepted. There is no necessity foi 
going back to ver. 14, or making the matter indefi 
nite. The Apostle has been speaking of the neces¬ 
sity of hearing , of the thing heard; now he says. 
did they not hear ? The universality of the privi. 
lege is affirmed.—R.1 Although reference is con 
stantly made to the Jews, the question is neverthe 
less, principally and formally, concerning unbelievers 
in general. If unbelievers, as unbelieving people, can 
excuse themselves by saying that they have not beard 
God’s message, the most direct answer would be • 
44 Then they would not be unbelievers in the specific 
sense.” But the Apostle rather brings out the fact 
of the incipient universal propagation of the gos¬ 
pel, by clothing it in the language of Psl xix. 4, 
from the LXX. 

[Nay, verily, fitvovvyt. Comp. chap. ix. 
20 . So far from this being the case, their sound 
went out into all the earth, Ac., tiq naaa% 
r fjv yn *, x.r.L An exact quotation from the 
LXX. (Ps. xviii. 6; Heb. xix. 5; Eng., xix. 4.—R.J 
In the Psalm, the question is undoubtedly the uni¬ 
versal revelation of God in nature; therefore we 
cannot regard it as a real prophecy, and as an argu¬ 
ment in the usual sense. However, the Apostle 
seems to clothe his view of the incipient universality 
of the gospel in those words of the Psalms, because 
he perceived in the universal revelation of nature the 
type and quarantce of the future revelation of sal¬ 
vation. Then, his having given to the v&oyyoq 
ai’toiy* another reference, also corresponds to this 
freer application of the passage (there, the sound of 
God’s works; here, the preacher). [Dr. Lange here 
follows the mass of commentators (including Stuart, 
Hodge). But Calvin, Stier, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Forbes, regard these words “ as possessing a real argu¬ 
mentative force, when interpreted according to their 
genuine meaning as designed at first by the Psalm 
ist.” Alford urges the fact: “that Pa. xix. is a com 
parison of the sun t and the glory of the heavens with 
the tear of God.” Calvin : 44 As He spoke to the 
Gentiles by the voice of the heavens, He showed 
by this prelude that He designed to make himself 
known at length to them also.” Dr. Lange, it is 
true, approaches tills view, yet does not find it in 
the Psalm, but in the Apostle’s use of it. Was the 
Apostle likely to convince his countrymen by pot¬ 
ting a new meaning on their Scriptures ?—R.] 

On the gross misconstruction of this passage, 
that the gospel should extend everywhere, even at 
Paul’s time, see Meyer [p. 408, 4th ed.] ; Tholuck,. 
p. 580. As for the ecstatic salutation of the uni¬ 
versality of God’s kingdom, then first ippearing, 
which often occurs in Paul (see Col. i. 2S), compare 
the two statements of Justin Martyr and Tertullian 
Tholuck, p. 880. That which appears surprising L, 

* [The LXX. thus renders DJI]?, which means, fl -a 
their / »*•: then, 1p»tii the string < f «n i utrutnent, thei- 

\ . uniffhr - R.l 
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the hyperbolical form of the Apostle’s statement of 
the uni /crsal propagation of the gospel, disappears 
just in proportion as that propagation is regarded 
not qnjntitatively, but qualitatively. Jerusalem and 
Rome were the centres of the ancient world. But, 
in addition to them, there were many other general 
centres. The error of expounding the passage in 
the sense of a quantitative universality could not 
hoi 1 good, even if we admit that the gospel had at 
that time reached America; the whole of the fifth 
grant division of the world, as well as all Africa, 
would also have to come into consideration. 

C. The fa'th of the Gentile* and the unbelief 
of Istiiel. Vers. 19-21: Prophesied already in the 
Old Testament. 

Ver. 19.*But I say, Did Israel not know? 

'laqaij). ov* $yvo >;] The Apostle now 
passes over to the long-prepared antithesis of un¬ 
believing Israel and of the believing Gentiles. But 
yet, in his representation of this fearful inversion 
(which stirred up unbelieving Judaism) of the old 
theocratic relation—according to which the Jews 
were God’s people, and the Gentiles were given up to 
themselves—-he has recourse to the witnesses of the 
Old Testament respecting the beginning and prospect 
of this inversion. After the first question: “ Have 
unbelievers not heard the gospel?” there follows 
the second: “Did not Israel Amount?” We may 
now ask: What is referred to ? Explanations: 

1 . That the gospel should pass from the Gentiles 
to the Jews (Thomas Aquinas, Calovius, Tboluck 
[Stuart, Hodge, Jowett], and others). But that 
threat was only conditionally uttered, and is not 
contained in the foregoing. 

2 . The gospel (Chrysostom, and others). [Here 
must be classed Calvin and Besa, who supply: the 
truth of God; Philippi and Forbes: the word or 
message of God (from ver. 17). The last named 
defend their view, from the empnasis which seems to 
rest on Israel (in the correct reading), and from the 
parallelism with ver. 18. Meyer opposes, with rea¬ 
son, the jy-ot’x, which anticipates an affirmative 
answer; nor is this objection met, by saying that an 
affirmative might be expected, that Israel ought to 
have known the gospel. Paul knew too sadly that 
the reverse was the fact.—R.1 

8 . That the gospel should become universal, ac¬ 
cording to the preceding language of the Psalm 
(Fritssche, De Wette [Alford], Meyer).* Meyer 
places Tholuck also in this category. Tholuck, how¬ 
ever, now declares for ( 1 .), as follows: “ But yet 
the following prophetic declarations do not contain 
so much the universality of preaching, as explana¬ 
tions of the inverted relation which God will assume 
toward Gentiles and Jews.” 

At all events, the citation immediately following 
is not simply a proof of the universality of the gos¬ 
pel. But it only follows therefrom, that a new state¬ 
ment is made with the proof This also holds good 
of the last quotation. The progress is as follows: 
a. Universality; Ps. xix. b . The faith of the Gen¬ 
tiles for the awakening of the faith of the Jews; 
Pent, xxxii. 21. e . The faith of the Gentiles; Isa. 
lx r . 1. d. The unbelief of the Jews; Isa. Ixv. 2. 
Hierefoiw we regard the explanation of Fritssche, 


* [Bret achnei< lor and Reiohe take Israel as the object of 
the verb, and supply Qod as subject. Did not God know 
Iaraelf But this is arbitrary, and not in accordance with 
the oontert.-“R.] 


as correct, and all the more striking, as the IW 
filment of this very ancient prospect just now hen— \ 
an offence to Israel.—Proof: 

* First Moses saith [nowroq M m van s 
live*. First , 44 in the order of the prophetic roll’ 
(Alford), with reference to Isaiah, as one among 
the many who spoke afterward to the same effect 
Wetstein, Storr, FI .tt, join /rpuroc with ota 
Syvto, but on insufficient grounds.—R.] The future 
universality of the Abrahamic blessing had been de¬ 
clared earlier, but it was Moses who first declared 
that there should be no difference between Jews and 
Gentiles before God’s righteousness ; indeed, that 
possibly the Gentiles, in their good conduct, might 
be preferred to the Jews in their bad conduct 
Thus the same Moses who communicated to Israel 
its economic advantages over the Gentiles, was he 
who had set up the rale of faith by which this re¬ 
lation could possibly be inverted in the future. 

I will provoke you to jealousy [’Ey* 
may attjX m a<» vftoiq. The only variation from 
the LXX. (which closely follows the Hebrew) is the 
substitution of vfias, in each clause, for avrous* 
—RJ Thus Moses speaks to Israel in the name of 
the Lord ; Deut. xxxii. 21 . 

With those who are no people [in* ova 
The precise force of the preposition ia 
with difficulty conveyed by any English word. It ii 
not = against , although that is implied; nor = by 
means of, but rather, on account of. With expresses 
the weaker shade of instrumental force sufficiently 
well, but the real sense is: aroused on account of 
and directed toward a no-people.—R.] 05 tk^Z. 

The Gentile nations were not redognized as true na¬ 
tions in the idea of the people, because they were 
devoid of that religious and moral principle which 
transforms nature into a moral nationality; see 
chap. ix. 25; 1 Peter it 10 . "nil, from n*a f de¬ 
notes, strictly speaking, the increasing mass of nat¬ 
ural human beings; 05, from OUT, a connection, 
assembly, community. [The words people, nation, 
are used in the E. V. to preserve the distinction be¬ 
tween the Hebrew words. Despite the fact that the 
LXX. has used the same word to render both, it has 
not been overlooked in the E. V. in this passage.— 
R.] The explanation of the “ no-people ” (the o«w 
denies the idea contained in a nomen connected with 
it), is found in the following parallel: 

By a foolish nation [A*« l&rts aavri- 
r m ].* The religious and moral folly of the Gen- 
tile consisted in his not seeking God’s signs with 
resignation; for which reason they also could not 
seek Him. Paul, with good ground, sees in the 
thoroughly prophetic song of Moses, which looked 
far beyond Israel’s history in the wilderness and its 
relation to the CanaAnites (Deut. xxii. 43), a typical, 
and still more than a typical prophecy, which should 
be fulfilled in many ways in preludes, aud which hoi 
finally been fulfilled in the almost complete changes 
of the relation between Israel and the Gentiles ur 
relation to the gospel In ver. 21 , neither Israel’s 
idolatry in the wilderness, nor the Oanaanite people, 
is meant alone. On the different on tenable expl* 
nations, including those of Philippi, see Tholuck, p 
588 [given above]. 

* [Noyes, in his version, preserves ^the parallel!— el 
the verbs; wapogyim, Vy the par* 

phrase • I will move you to jealousy* / will eucitt yo* Is tm 
'ltgnation.-~R ) 
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Ter w But T«Alah is nry bold, and smith 

VHe St dnoroX^q. *ai lift*. Lender 
But Isaiah even venture* to say ; which is the spirit 
of the Greek. Bengel: Quod Moses innuerat , Esaias 
mudacter et plane eloquitur. —R.]. The Apostle re¬ 
garded it as great boldness in Isaiah to say the words 
of chap. lxv. 1 and 2 in the hearing of the Jews, as 
tl}e first verse, according to his explanation, ex¬ 
pressed mercy to the Gentiles, and the second the 
hardness and apostasy of the Jews. 

[I was found by those who sought me not, 

bvyiflqr to it; if*i pi t ZrjTovatr, x.ri. 
See Textual Note *V/ or *ke text of fc he Hebrew 
original and the LXX., to the former of which Dr. 
Lange refers so frequently. The Apostle has trans¬ 
posed the clauses.—R.] The question is now raised 
first of all by the later exegesis, whether Paul’s 
explanation of Isaiah’s passage is correct? Meyer 
says: 44 In its strict sense, Isa. lxv. 1 (freely from 
tue Septuagint, and with an inversion of both the 
parallel members) treats of the Jews ; but in a 
typical sense, which Paul clearly perceives in it, 
they are types of the Gentile*” Ac. But in this 
ease, Paul would have made an exegesis without 
mj evidence, and would have exposed himself to 
the legitimate contradiction and censure of the Jews. 
Tholuck also remarks, that if the Apostle, in ver. 
1, referred directly to the Gentiles, his application 
would have to be regarded as having missed its ob¬ 
ject. In the first place, namely, Tholuck says that 
rabbinical expositors ( Jiirchi, Ac.) have 44 simply and 
satisfactorily ” explained vers. 1 and 2 as relating to 
the same subjects. He further saya: 44 Independ¬ 
ently of these rabbinical predecessors, the same ex¬ 
planation has been adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hitr 
zig, and Umbreit, which last writer translates: I was 
to br inquired of.” There is just ground for disap¬ 
proving of Luther’s confidence in inserting in ver. 
20: to the Gentiles . and in beginning ver. 21 with a 
tor — for I speak , Ac. Yet the exegetical author¬ 
ities cited are utterly refuted, not only by Paul’s 
authority—although we cannot even admit that in 
one of his last sword-thrusts he has made not merely 
a random stroke, but even wounded himself—but 
aNo by the connection of the whole of Isaiah’s pas¬ 
sage, chap. Ixiii. 7-lxvi. The antitheses in general 
between the strongly Old Testament Jewish prayer 
in chap. Ixiii. 7 (T., and the prophetical New Testa¬ 
ment answer of God in chaps, lxv. and lxvi., are 
first to be considered. It is said that the prayer is 
undoubtedly designed to express Israel’s state of 
mind; that it contains angry and passionate ele¬ 
ments; and that the Lord mu*t*so reveal himself 
that the Gentiles will tremble at His name (ver. 17 ; 
chap. lxvi. 1). The prayer is a conflict between the 
prufoundest contrition and the most painful dejec¬ 
tion, and it dies away in a question which sounds 
like a reproach. The Lord now answers, it is said, 
in the cold reproach : “ I was to be sought.” And 
thfc is claimed to be the simplest rendering of 
. But what does the Lord answer in rela¬ 
tion to the people of Israel, and in relation to the 
Gentiles t In chap. lxiv. 8 ff. we read: 44 Thou art 
oui Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter,” 
Ac. Finally: 44 0 Lord, wut thou hold thy peace, 
and afflict us very sore?” Compare here the an¬ 
swer in chap. lxv. 2, and farther. In ver. 8 the 
familiar thought again recurs to the prophet: A rem¬ 
nant of the people will be saved; from ver. 18 on¬ 
ward he explains by n grand antithesis. From this 


antithesis then then arises the description of th< 
new Israel, which was to be called by another name 
(ver. 16). On the Gentiles, see chap. lxvi. 12, 18, 
19, 21. But the antitheses between chap, lxv., vers. 
1 and 2, come still more into consideration. Li ver 
1 we read, ■nirbx; in ver. 2, cy m b&. The ■'16, in 
ver. 1, is •'U1E3 which could not very 

well denote the Israelites, whether the people b< 
considered passive or active (see Tholuck, p. 5$d), 
as the question in both cases is the official form of 
their religion; C5, on the other hand, in ver. 2, it 
designated as ■‘'VO; it is a people pledged to tho 
Lord, but is now an apostate people. The antithe¬ 
sis is still stronger, that the Lord is now a subject 
of search on the part of a people (Goi) which had 
never iuquired after Him; that He is found by those 
who did not seek Him, and must merely be found 
with the words "Oin , while He had to spread 
out His hands in vain the whole day to a rebellious 
people. In ver. 1, a people is spoken of which non 
not only inquires after the Lord, but even searches 
after Him; but, in ver. 2, it is a people which has 
so fully turned away from Him, that He seeks it the 
whole day in vain. Thus the , in ver. 2, 

rather than at the beginning, must be read 

as a strengthened preterite. The Lord answers the 
question, whether He would afflict very sorely, b\ 
referring to His compassion to the Gentiles (Jerome) 
Then He explains, in ver. 2, how this turning from 
them has occurred. 44 1 have spread out my hands ” 
(in vain), Ac. The exegetical abridgment of this 
last chapter is connected with an abridgment of the 
whole of the second part of Isaiah. Tholuck, not 
satisfied with the defence of the older interpretation 
of this passage by H'.ngsten berg, Hofmann, and Stier, 
takes n middle position between Paul and the ex* 
positors cited, by remarking 44 that the prophet did 
not speak, in ver. 1, of the Gentiles, and yet that 
Paul did speak, in ver. 2, of the Jews.” But what 
would the dnoroX/iqt then mean ? Ppul could, in¬ 
deed, have good ground for not naming the Gen¬ 
tiles, because a consequent exclusion of the chosen 
substance of Israel could have been inferred. Stier’s 
explanation is therefore so far correct as it holds 
that, in ver. 1, Israel is added, yet not after its first 
call, but after its dissolution into the 44 no-people ” 
of the Gentile world.* [There is no other view of 
the passage, except that which refers it, as originally 
used, to the Gentiles, that consists with Paul’s pru¬ 
dence as a reasoner, much less with his apostolic 
authority and inspiration. To the argument of Dr. 
Lange nothing need be added.—R.] 

Ver. 21. But of Israel [k^oc Si rot 
y JaoarjX\ Erasmus, adversu*; De Wette, [Phi¬ 
lippi, Alford (Meyer, aw)], and others, with revert 
to Israel; Vulgate and Rfickert, to IsraeL We adopt 
with respect to , since the prophet had already made 
the foregoing declaration to Israel. 

He saith [jUy#*]. Namely, Isaiah, in the 
name of God.— [All day long I stretched forth 
my hands, U 0Xyr xijv rjpiqav nltaaa 
raq xtiqds /#ou.l The spreading out of tht 
hands^ says Tholuck, Is not (as Fritzsche would have 
it) the gestue of the one inviting to his embrace,! 
but, according to Chrysoetom, the gestus of the sup 

* f filler, JesaiaSj nieht Pu +io-Jtsaiat, pp. 797 ft- B.1 

t [So Oonybe&re: “The metaphor i* that of a mcthi* 
opening her nuns to call back her child to her embrace* 
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pliant Between the two meanings of this getiua 
there lies also a third; and, after all, one does not 
preclude the other. The principal idea is the gestus 
of gracious, importunate, and expressed admonition, 
of entreaty, compassionate sympathy, and continuous 
appeal 

And gainsaying [*«< avxtkiyovta]. 
Meyer holds, contrary to Grotius, and most exposi¬ 
tors, that the avtUiy. must not be understood as 
stubborn, but contradictory . But contradiction , in 
the sphere of religion, is the decisive expression of 
opposition. [Philippi thinks this added attributive 
expresses the positive side of disobedience; the oth¬ 
er, ante&orrra, the negative. If so, both were 
necessary to convey the full meaning of the Hebrew 
word used by the prophet. “ They say to God, offer¬ 
ing them salvation: ms will not.” —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The intercession of the believer a sign of 
hope and salvation to those for whom it is made. 

2 . The bright and dark sides of religious zeal. 
If it be not purified by progressive, living knowl¬ 
edge, it becomes peverted into the carnal zeal of 
frnaticiam. On the first appearance of Jewish fanat¬ 
icism, see the Commentary on Genetic [p. 664, Arner. 
ed.]. 

3. Self-righteousness has many forms. The start¬ 
ing-point is the effort for the righteousness of the 
law, not as it is attained inwardly by simplicity and 
humility, but as it, by self-complacency and impurity, 
falls into externality. In this direction the right¬ 
eousness of the law becomes the righteousness of 
works; and from this there results self-righteous¬ 
ness, which brunches out into many forms—into the 
ecclesiastical and political form of confessional and 
partisan righteousness; into the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic form of doctrinal righteousness (orthodox- 
ism) ; into the worldly form of moral righteousness; 
into the pietistic form of righteousness of feeling; 
and into the philosophical and brutal forms of the 
denial of all personal guilt. In all forms it inverts 
the relation between God and man—between the Cre¬ 
ator and the creature—between God’s sovereignty 
and man’s own will—between God’s law and the self- 
made service and law—between grace and works— 
and between the ground of life and the most out¬ 
ward false show. Its real want is the want of the 
heart's upward look at the throne of God’s eternal 
nugesty; and this want is also the first guilt; the 
positive ruin connected therewith is the baseness 
of the mind’s look at things below; the lost state 
of the mind’s look in the abject beholding of self. 
But as this self-righteousness is so thoroughly selfish 
that it misunderstands and scorns the proffer of 
God’s freely-given righteousness, the gospel of grace, 
*o is it likewise selfish in connecting itself insepa¬ 
rably with fanaticism 

4. Christ is the end of the law, because He is 
the fulfilment of the law; therefore He is, on one 
side, the end where the law is changed into the col¬ 
lective principle of the new birth; and, on the oth¬ 
er, He is the end in which it lays off its eternal Old 
Testament form and meaning; just as ripe fruit be¬ 
comes freed from its bondage in the husk. See 
Exeg. Notes. 

6 . Ver. 5. The doctrine of eternal lif j has de¬ 
veloped Itself embryonically by stages: In this life. 
Sod’s blessing, God’s ghrious deli -''ranee from the 


manifold danger of death, and, in the fbture. thi 
peaceful slumber of those delivered from beds ol 
earthly suffering, their celebration of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, and their safety in Abraham’s 
bosom, Ac. This development, just as every biblical 
doctrine, has taken place in organic conformity ta 
the law. According to Tltoluck, p. 667, the esclut- 
tology of the Jews of Palestine at the time of Christ 
had already attained to the idea of eternal life. T H 
they hardly attained to the idea of eternal life in n * 
Christian sense. [It must ever be remembered tl tS 
the ideas, immortality and eternal life, are not iden¬ 
tical. Zwj/ has a new meaning in the New Testa¬ 
ment Comp, the thoughtful remarks of Trench, 
Syn. N. T., § xxvii.— R.J 

6 . The righteousness of faith speaks even in 
Moses, if Moses be properly underst«>od and ex 
plained. [Comp. Exeg. Notes on vers. 7-9.—R.1 

7. The truth of the inward essence of the law, 
like that of the gospel, and therefore the truth of 
the whole saving revelation of God, is based on its 
inward character—on its inward union with the most 
inward nature of man. Its impregnability and in¬ 
corruptibility also rest upon the same basis. Just 
as man must return from all by-ways [for his salvo- 
tion or for his judgment) to the idea of God, so also 
must he return to the idea of the God-man, of guiit, 
the atonement, deliverance, the new birth, and the 
new and eternal life. The objection urged against 
revelation, and especially against Christianity, that 
this religion beclouds the earthly life by an exclusive 
representation of heaven, and the present by an 
exclusive assertion of the future, the realm of the 
dead, and duration after death, is removed by a pas¬ 
sage which the Apostle cites and elaborates fn mr. 
Deuteronomy. Christ is on the earth in so far as 
He has become inseparably incorporated with it by 
His historical presence and union with humanity; 
and He is just as much in this life, and present in 
His judgments and bestowals of salvation, as lie is 
in the eternal world, as the future Finisher of all 
things. 

8 . Faith and confession ; see Exeg. Notes. The 
delivering power of confession. Because it: 1 . 
makes inward faith irrevocable; 2 . Breaks loose 
from unbelief; 8 . Unites with believers, becomes 
flesh and blood, and, in a good sense, acquires world¬ 
ly form, worldly power, and the power of manifes¬ 
tation ; 4. Pledges itself to full consistency in word 
and deed, life and death. Christians have had good 
ground for holding martyrdom in such high honor. 
But if martyrdom can be exaggerated and overvalued, 
how much more can a confessional righteousness be 
overvalued, which seeks its protection and peace un¬ 
der the shadow of formulas 1 

9. The centre of faith and the centre of con 
fession ; see ver. 9. The centre of faith is Christ’s 
resurrection, with all that it comprises; the centre 
of confession is Jesus as the Lord, and therefore not 
“ the Christianity of Christ,” but the Christ of Chris¬ 
tianity. [Hence the Apostle does not say: If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth my doctrine, and be- 
lieve in thine heart in justification by frith, thou 
shalt be saved ; yet how often he is represented as 
saying this, and no more. The living Christ is not 
in such a gospel—R.] 

10 . With the complete freedom of revelation 
and of God’s people there has also come the full 
protection of faith against unbelief. 

11. The riches of the Lord to a praying hnw 
world. 
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12. The order of the gospel message. Its ne¬ 
cessity, its promise, its authority, its coudition (the 
Divine mission; direct or indirect). See the inter¬ 
esting statements which Tholuck makes, p. 580 ff., 
on the assertion of the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century, as well as of their latest com¬ 
panions in adherence to the letter, that this text 
(and the article of the general call) forces us to ao- 
oept the position that the gospel had been preached 
In all the world at Paul’s time. 

18. We must be careful to distinguish, that the 
question here is the necessity of the official bearers 
or messengers of God’s word, but not of them ex¬ 
clusively. Or, more strictly speaking, the sending 
has two sides, and does not consist simply in official 
arrangements and forms. [This is even more ap¬ 
parent, if we understand ver. 17 to refer to what is 
heard , rather than what is preached, and then con¬ 
sider how the Apostle proves from an Old Testament 
description of the voice of God in nature (ver. 18), 
the universality of this privilege.—R,] 

14. The feet of the messengers on the moun¬ 
tains, or the beauty of the progressive course of the 
gospel. 

15. Unbelief in the gospel is disobedience, spe¬ 
cific disobedience and rage; Ps. iu The more grossly 
and roughly human nature is apprehended, the more 
external become the ideas of obedience and disobe¬ 
dience ; the more profoundly, purely, and inwardly 
they »re viewed, the more profoundly, purely, and 
inwardly is this antithesis defined ; and, finally and 
fundamentally, faith iu God’s word is specific obe¬ 
dience, while unbelief is specific disobedience, spe¬ 
cific rebellion. [The LXX. form of Isa. lxv. 2 (ver. 
21), by dividing the idea of rebellion into disobedi¬ 
ence and gainsaying , only recognises the connection 
l>etween refusing God’s commands and contradicting 
His words: disobedience and unbelief, acting and 
reacting upon each other continually.—R.] 

16. The prudent advance of the Apostle in his 
judgment, that Israel has changed its part with the 
Gentiles by its unbelief, and has become an apostate 
people, is here a characteristic of his masterly apos¬ 
tolic wisdom of instruction, as well as of his apos¬ 
tolic heart, as, with a shudder of inmost sorrow, he 
gradually draws aside the curtain from the ghastly 
picture of Israel. The argument from the Old Tes¬ 
tament is in conformity with the law that every 
apology must be discussed from the acknowledged 
sources, statements, or principles of the opponent, 
and that its possibility ceases where there cease to 
be positions in common. 


HOMTLETIOAL AOT PRACTICAL. 

a. Vers. 1, 2. The benevolent disposition of the 
Apostle toward Israel. It is clear: 1. From his 
wish and prayer that they might be saved ; 2. From 
his record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.—A zeal for God is good, 
but it should not exist without knowledge (ver. 2). 
—How often ignorant zeal occurs: 1. Iu domestic; 
2. In civil; and 8. In ecclesiastical affairs; and, 
unfortunately, it occurs most frequently in the last 
, ver. 2).—The folly of ignorant zeal. It is foolish: 
1. In regard to its starting-point; 2. Its end; 8. 
The choice of means (ver 2).—Wise and ignorant 
teal. 

Stark* : Oh, how can men so transgress as to 
be led by a blind religious zeal to oppose the dear- 
23 
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est truths of the gospel by an imaginary defence of 
orthodoxy; and thus hate, calumniate, and reproach 
Christ in His members, and always think, with ihose 
ancient enemies, that, by so doing, they do God ser¬ 
vice (John xvi 2). — Hedinger The zeal of the 
Jews crucified Christ. 

Spener : All the persecutions which have l>ecn, 
and still will be inflicted on pious Christians, are 
committed by those who do not know the truth and 
doctrine of godliness; who regard others who are 
attached to it as false and wicked people; and who 
think that they render God a service when they 
persecute them (John xvi. 2); but yet, by this very 
means, they thrust themselves into God’s judgment, 
and are not at all excused for their error (ver. 2). 

Heubner : What is blind zeal in religious liiat- 
ters ? Whence does it come ? If it be wholly un. 
clean, it is self-love, selfishness; if it be merely 
joined with perverse measures, then it arises from 
a weakness of understanding, and, in that case, has 
also a mixture of egotism I True zeal is pure and 
clear.—Compare Paul’s early Jewish and later Chris 
tian zeal. 

Besskr : When Paul cherishes, and expresses in 
praying to Go _, the hearty wish that they who have 
stumbled against the stone of offence may yet be 
saved , he certainly has no knowledge of any abso¬ 
lute decree of condemnation on any man, not even 
on the most stiff-necked Jews (ver. 1).—One of oui 
older teachers laments: “ The Jews had, and still 
have, a zeal without knowledge; but we, alas, have 
an understanding without zeal ” (ver. 2). 

b. Ver. 3. Our own righteousness, and right¬ 
eousness which is of God (Luke xviii. 9-14). 1. 

The former is proud, and leads to humiliation ; 2. 
The latter, on the contrary, is humble, and leads to 
exaltation. 

Starke, Lange : No persons are farther from 
God’s kingdom, and more difficult to be converted, 
than those who, when they hear of the method of 
salvation, have so much of their own righteousness 
as to think that they have long conformed to it. 

Heubner : They are therefore devoid of an hum 
ble recognition of their unworthiness before God, 
they would themselves be something , and carry 
weight. Where this pride and fancy exist, there is 
always blindness. 

c. Vers. 4-11. The righteousnesss which is of 
faith is: 1. A righteousness in Christ, who is the 
end of the law; 2. And therefore can be obtained 
only by faith in Him (vers. 4-11).—The unbelievei 
asserts that Christ is far from and unapproachable 
by man; but the believer, on the contrary, knows 
that He is near us by the word of faith (vers. 6-9) 
—In order to avoid believing, men make use of 
empty evasions (vers. 5-9).—As the law was near to 
Israel, so is the gospel near to us: 1. In the mouth; 
2. In the heart (ver. 8).—What do we preach? 1. 
Not a remote, and therefore incomprehensible word ; 
but, 2. A near, and therefore a very easily under¬ 
stood word (ver. 8).—The conditions of salvation : 
1. The confession of the mouth that Jesus is the 
Lord; 2. The belief in the heart that God hat 
raised Him from the dead (vers. 9-11).—The inward 
interdependence of confession and faith: 1. There 
is no true confession of the mouth without faith in 
the heart; 2. But there is also no living faith of 
the heart without the confession of the mouth (vers. 
9-11).—Faith in the heart must ever precede the 
confession of the mouth; which, unfortunately, If 
not always the ease. and therefore so much is aaid 
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of confession, and so little is inwardly believed (vers. 
9-11).—The great confession of the Christian Church, 
a* expressed: 1. In the apostolic confession of faith; 

' 2. In the hymns of the church ; 8. In its prayers; 

I. In its celebration of the Lord's Supper (ver. 10). 
■‘-The confessors of the Christian Church: 1. In the 
Deginning (the time of the first persecutions); 2. In 
the period of the Reformation; 8. At the present 
time (the martyrs in Madagascar, on the South Sea 
Islands, in Borneo, Syria, Ac.; ver. 10). 

Lcthkr : He who does not believe that Christ 
, has died, and risen, in order to make us righteous 
from our sins, says: “ Who shall ascend into heav¬ 
en, and who shall descend into the deep?” But 
this is done by those who would be justified by 
works, and not by faith, when they speak thus with 
the mouth, but not in the heart. Emphasis est in 
vnrho: in the heart. 

Starks: Christ is the essence of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures also; he little understands them 
who does not find Christ in them. The entire life 
of the saints of the Old Testament is a prophecy of 
Christ; John v. 46 (ver. 5).—Say not, “ Who has 
been among the dead, and has returned again, and 
has told us of the condition of the dead ? ” Stand 
by the gospel truth, and you will be righteous and 
saved; Luke xvi. 81 (ver. 7). — Be comforted, 
troubled soul; though you do not have the joy of 
faith just in the hour of temptation, you will never¬ 
theless be saved, so long as you depend on Christ; 
for God, who does not lie, has often given you the 
assurance that you shall be saved (ver. 11).— Cra¬ 
mer : The mouth and the heart cannot be separated; 
Pa. cxvi. 10 (ver. 9).—Faith must not grow on the 
tongue, but in the heart; Acts xv. 9 (ver. 10).— 
Hkdinoer : The heart without the mouth is timid¬ 
ity; the mouth without the heart is hypocrisy (ver. 
10 ). 

Spiner: We read that the word is nigh us, 
namely, that it is declared to us; that we have it 
in the heart —where the Holy Spirit has impressed it; 
and in the mouth, by which we declare it. There¬ 
fore, it is not something concealed in heaven, or in 
the deep, but we have it with us, and in us. Verily, 
we may say that the word means not only the word 
itself, but also the blessings which that word pre¬ 
sents—Christ, with all Hi9 gospel treasures. Christ's 
merit, grace, Spirit, and life are not far from us, and 
cannot first be brought down from heaven, or brought 
up from the deep; they are not first to be acquired, 
but are nigh us, and, if we will accept them, in the 
mouth and in the heart. Thus, though the language 
of the Old Testament was .not on this wise , since the 
knowledge of grace was of a less degree, more ob¬ 
scure, and more difficult to be obtained, yet it is 
now very near to us, for it ia imparted by the great¬ 
er and stronger measure of grace which is now de¬ 
clared to us (ver. 8). 

Gbrlacii : Christ is in so far the end of the law 
as He, 1. Is its final object, the one to whom it 
leads (Gal. iii. 24); 2. Is its fulfilment (Matt. v. 17); 
8. Puts an end to the dominion of the law (Luke 
xvi. 16) (ver. 4). —To become acquainted with God’s 
gracious counsel, to deprive death of its power by 
the manifestation of a divine and holy life in the 
flesh—which the carnal man was incapable of, since 
he knew nothing except the righteousness which is 
of the law—can be effected by the righteousness 
which is of faith, which establishes him in Christ’s 
right, and freely gives him as his own what the Son 
•i God is and has. The heart need only believe. 


and the mouth only confer m order to be righteom 
and saved (vers. 8-11). 

Lisco: The Divine order of salvation is. there* 
fore: Justification sucoeeds faith, God’s assistance 
is obtained, and he who courageously and persevere 
ingly confesses his faith, obtains salvation (ver. 10) 
— Heubner: Righteousness is introduced as speak¬ 
ing, and is regarded as proffering itself. No super¬ 
human knowledge, or profound learning, o* ascend¬ 
ing to heaven to see Christ, is necessary to c onvinoe 
us of Christ's resurrection and His sitting at God’s 
right hand; neither is it necessary to descend into 
the kingdom of the dead, to ask whether Christ if 
with the dead, or risen ? In shot}, no view of th< 
history of Jesus Christ himself, and no laboriou: 
and learned research, are necessary for us to be 
lieve. Faith is an affair of the heart. No one can, 
therefore, excuse his unbelief on the ground of the 
difficulty or impossibility of faith (vers. 6, 7).—Paul 
brings out prominently the faith of the heart against 
hypocrites and lip-Christians; and against the faint¬ 
hearted and desponding confession—that is, the ex¬ 
pression, the demonstration of Christianity by word 
and deed (vers. 9-11). 

Besskr : Faith and confession are related to each 
other as essence and manifestation, as light and rays 
as fire and flame. . . . Salvation is the manifesta¬ 
tion, the present and finite revelation of righteous¬ 
ness; and righteousness is salVation under cover, 
though the covering is transparent and fragrant, 
just as Christ is concealed in prophecy, and the en¬ 
during tabernacle of God in the Church on earth 
(ver. 10). 

d. Vers. 12-17. The gospel as a saving message 
for all, Jews as well as Greeks: 1. It i9 preached tc 
all; but, 2. It is not believed by all (vers. 12-17). 
—There is no difference in nations before the one 
Lord, who is rich unto all that call upon Him ; but 
whosoever calleth upon Him shall be saved (vers 
12, 13).—How the calling upon the true God—who 
is perfectly revealed in Christ—and faith and preach 
ing, are connected (vers. 13-16).— 1 Lord, who hath 
believed our report ? ” Thus Isaiah once lamented, 
and thus we, too, lament frequently; but we can 
only do it when we are conscious that we have per¬ 
formed our ministerial duty to the best of our knowl¬ 
edge and conscience; that is, if our sermons have 
proceeded: 1. From thoroughly searching into the 
Holy Scriptures; 2. From hearty prayer; 3. From 
a full acquaintance with the necessities of our con¬ 
gregations (ver. 16).—Christian preaching: 1. What 
does it effect? Faith. 2. By what means does it 
come? By the word of God (ver. 17).—Preachiug 
stands npdway between faith and God’s word. 1. It 
produces the former; 2. It draws its supplies from 
the latter (ver. 17).—The appealing power of preach¬ 
ing (ver. 17). 

Starke : All kinds of people can have free ac¬ 
cess to God, and so pray tbat their petitions may be 
answ&ed (ver. 12).— Heoikoer: Oh, if a man would 
be saved, how much depends on hearing, teaching, 
and calling! A beautiful chain; but what is wanting 
in it ? Hearing is defective; proper and thorough 
preaching is wanting; and many thousands are need¬ 
ed for preaching. Dreadful harm thereby ensues, 
Ac. (ver. 14).— Cramer: The world ever rcmrjns 
the same—as in Isaiah’s day, so at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, and even at this very hour. What 
a pity that the old lamentation must still be repeat 
ed 1 (ver. 16.)— Lange : Preacher, see that your die 
courses be delivered \z simplicity and Divine power 
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and hearer, see that your attention is of the right 
kind (ver. 17). 

Spenkb: 1. They must call upon Christ if they 
would be aaved; 2. But if they would call upon 
Him, they must belitve on Him; 8. If they would 
believe on Him, they must hear His word; 4. But 
if (hey would hear His word, it must be preached to 
them; 5. But if they would have preachers, people 
must be sent to them for that purpose. These are 
the successive links in the cliain of Divine benefi¬ 
cence (ver. 14).—Boos: Here, as was always the 
case with the Apostle in his charges against the 
Jews, he cites passages from the Old Testament 
Scriptures; the first of which is Isa. xxviii. 16, 
where the “ making waste ” has the same force as 
“ being ashamed.” . . . The second passage is in 
Joel ii. 82, and comes down lowest to the weakness 
of men. Our advice to the greatest sinner who 
stands on the brink of hell is: u Call upon the 
name of the Lord, and thou shalt be saved.” . . . 
The third passage is in Isa. Hi. 7, and is a prophecy 
of the friendly and beautiful heralds whom the Lord, 
having previously spoken himself, would Rend out at 
the time of the New Testament, in order to preach 
peace and good-wiJl to men. But why ? Undoubt¬ 
edly in order that men might lay hold of the peace 
declared to them, and appropriate and etyoy God’s 
good-will toward them. But because this should 
take place by faith, these heralds lament, in the 
fourth passage, Isa. liii. 1 : “ Lord, who bath be¬ 
lieved our report?” (vers. 11-16 .)—Bxngkl : Any 
man is worth more than the whole world. 

Gkrlach : God wills the salvation of all, but all 
do not wish the salvation of God; unbelief is the 
cause of the ruin of all who are lost (ver. 16).—It 
is God’s will that all should believe; and for this 
reason He has sent preaching, whose import is His 
own word (ver. 17). 

Lisco: It is Christian duty to send teachers to 
the heathen world; missions are necessary, and ac¬ 
cording to the Lord’s will (Mark xvi. 15); and it is 
% glorious calling, to declare the message of Jesus, 
deliverance of the captives, and the new kingdom 
of God.—Preaching takes place by God’s word; 
that is, by virtue of the Divine call and a doctrine 
revealed by God (ver. 17). 

Heubner: Living preaching is God’s chosen 
means of instruction (ver. 14). — God must send 
preachers; they cannot go of themselves (ver. 15). 
—All the effects of grace are connected with the 
word; this applies to fanatics, enthusiasts, and those 
who despise the word and preaching (ver. 17). 

Besser: The Divine order of salvation admits 
of no personal or national distinction (ver. 12).— 
The help of the rich Lord, as He passes by, is in¬ 
vited by calling upon Him, though it be not with 
strong faith, yet with a hearty desire to believe ; by 
calling upon Him, though we do not pray as we 
ought, yet .ire supported by the unutterable groans 
of the Spirit (chap. viiL 26); by calling upon Him, 
if not with advanced knowledge, yet with the loud 
confession of Bartimeus: “Jesus, thou Son of David, 
ha i mercy on me! ” (Mark x. 47) (ver. 12.)— Ben- 
je . says: u He who desires the end, will also corr- 
Iribute the means. God desires that all men call 
■pon Him for salvation.; therefore He wishes them 
to believe; therefore, to hear; and, therefore, to 
have preachers. Hence He has sent preachers. He 
has done every thing necessary for our salvation. 
His antecedent gracious will is universal, and is 
dothed with mergetic power ” (ver. 14).—It is not 


only necessary for the real preacher in God’s nami , 
that the word preached be real, but also that th« 
preacher say: “ Here is the staff in hand; the 
Lord has sent me ” (ver. 15). 

e. Vers. 18-21. The relation of the Jews ana 
Gentiles to the preaching of the gospel: 1. The 
former did not vn*h to understand the gospel, al¬ 
though they could understand it; 2. But the lattei 
although they were ignorant, have understood it* 
because they wished to do so.— The conclusion of 
the whole chaptei ■; The Jews are themselves guilty 
of their wretched fate, which took such a lively boli 
upon the Apostle’s sympathy. For, A. The gospel 
was: 1. Not far from them; 2. It was preached to 
them ; 8. They could lay hold of it; but, B. Tltey 
— the Jews —sought it; 1. Far off; 2. Did not like 
to hear it; 8. Would not understand it. 

Starke : Who will blame God that so many peo¬ 
ple remain children of Satan, and are condemned ? 
Behold, they are themselves the cause (ver. 21).— 
Roos, with reference to chaps, ix. and x.: From all 
this it is plain that the word grace is the most com¬ 
forting and most severe, the clearest and the darkest 
word in the Bible. It is the most comforting word, 
because it assures salvation to the creature (to whom 
his Creator is in nowise indebted), the sinner who 
deserves punishment. It is also the most severe 
word, because it utterly prostrates pride, slays de¬ 
fiance, and completely destroys the notion of self- 
righteousness, which is so natural to man. It is the 
clearest word, because it needs no description; but 
it is also the darkest word, because its simple mean 
ing is understood by only a few humble souls. Many 
men, who think that they understand this word, 
conceive God’s grace very much as a prince’s favor, 
which always has regard to service, and is never 
disconnected from utility. But God needs no serv¬ 
ice. Hi9 will alone is free. No one can recompense 
Him. And yet He is righteous, and acts according to 
knowledge. Whoso is wise, and he shall understand 
these things ? Prudent, and he shall know them ? 

Hf,ubner, on Ps. xix.: The gospel and creation 
are God’s two voices that reecho about us. 

Besskk : Quotation of an expression of Luther 
who compares preaching to a stone thrown into the 
water. The circles ever enlarge, but the water in 
the middle is still. 

Lange : The intercession of Paul, who was per 
secuted by the Jews, for Israel.—His witness foi 
Israel: 1. High praise; 2. Great censure—The 
different forms of self-righteousness. — Self-right- 
eousness is always opposed to God’s righteousness, 
which is: 1. Legislative; 2. Penal; 8. Merciful, 
justifying; 4. Awakening to new life.—The self¬ 
testimony of the law and the gospel to the inward 
nature of man: 1. The law, the ideal of his life; 

2. The gospel, the life of his ideal.—The twin form, 
faith, and confession: 1. Is positively different; yet, 

2. Inseparable.—The riches of the Lord to praying 
hearts—to the praying, sinful world.—The univer 
sality of the gospel.—The freedom and limitat’on 
of the message of salvation : 1. It is free to cJI in 
the world who call upon the Lord ; 2. It is confined 
to faith, because unbelief contradicts it. 

[Burkitt (condensed): Christ is the end of the 
law : 1. As He is the scope of it; 2. As He is the 
accomplishment of it; 8. As Be is to the believer 
what the law would have been to him if he could 
have perfectly kept it—namely, righteousness and 
life, justification and salvation.—The natural man W 
a proud man : he likes to live upon liia own 9tock 
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he cannot stoop to a sincere and universal renuncia¬ 
tion of his own righteousness, and to depend wholly 
upon the righteousness of another. It is natural to 
a man to choose rather to eat a brown crust, or wear 
a coarse garment, which he can call his own, than to 
feed upon the richest dainties, or wear the costliest 
robes, which he must receive as au alms from an¬ 
other.— Doddridge : Let us rejoice in the spread 
which the gospel has already had, and let us earnest¬ 
ly and daily pray that the voices of those Divine 
messengers that proclaim it may go forth unto all 
the earth, and their words reach, in a literal sense, 
to the remotest ends of the globe.—‘Lord, give us 
any plague rather than the plague of the heart!— 
Scott: Ministers who are faithful bear the most 
affectionate good-will to those from whom they re¬ 
ceive the greatest injuries; and they offer fervent 
and persevering prayers for the salvation of the very 
persons against whom they denounce the wrath of 
God if they penhit in unbelief.— Olaro: Salva¬ 


tion only by righteousness: 1. The righteousne^ 
or justification which is by faith, receives Christ at 
an atoning sacrifice, by which all siu is pardoned; 
2. It receives continual supplies of grace from Christ 
by the eternal Spirit, through which man is enabled 
to love God with all bis heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself; 3. This grace 
is afforded in sufficient degrees, suited to all places 
times, and circumstances, so that no trial can ball¬ 
pen too great to be borne, as the grace of Christ ia 
ever at hand to support and save to the uttermost. 
—-Hodgk : It is the first and most preapkg duty of 
the Church to cause all men to hear the gospel. Tbt 
solemn question, u How can they believe without a 
preacher ? ” should sound day and night in the ears 
of the churches. The gospel’s want of success, or 
the fact that few believe our report, is only a reason 
for its wider extension. The more who hear, the 
more will be saved, even should it be but a small 
proportion of the whole.—J. F. H.] 


Third Sictiok. —The final gracious solution of (he enigma, or the overruling of judgment for the salvo- 
tion of Israel . Godh judgment on Israel is not one of reprobation, Qod'e earing economy in 
Hie Providence over Jetoe and Gentiles , over the election and the great majority of Ierael, and over 
the concatenation of judgment and salvation, by virtue of which all Ierael shall finally attain to 
faith and salvation through the fulness of the Gentiles The universality of judgment and merry. 
Doaology. 

Char. XL 1—36. 


1 I say then, Hath [Did] God cast away his people ? God forbid. [Let it not 
beQ For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 

2 Benjamin. God bath [did] not cast away his people which he foreknew. 
Wot [Or know] ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias [iv 7/L'o, in the story 
of Elijah] ? how he maketh intercession to [pleadeth with] God against Israel. 

3 saying [omt« saying], 1 Lord,* they have killed thy prophets, and [omit and; 

insert they have] * digged down thine altars; and I am left alone [the only one], 4 

4 and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of God [the divine re¬ 

sponse] unto him ? I have reserved * to myself seven thousand men, who have 
not [who never] bowed the knee to the image of [omit the image of] Baal. 

5 Even so then at [*V, in] this present time also there is a remnant according to 

6 the election of grace. And [Now] if by grace, then is it no more [no longer] 
of works: otherwise* grace is no more [no longer becomes] grace. But T il 
it be of works, then is * it no more [longer] grace: otherwise work is no more 
[longer] work.* 

a 

7 What then ? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for [That which 
Israel seeketh for, he obtained not]; but the election hath [omit hath] obtained 

9 it, and the rest were blinded [hardened], ([omitparenthesis] According as it is 
written, God 1 * hath given [gave] them the [a] spirit of slumber [or, stupor], 
eyes 11 that they should not see, and ears tnat they should not hear;) urto 

9 [not hear, unto] this day. And David saith, 

Let ** their table be made [become] a snare, and a trap, 

And a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them: 

10 Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see. 

And bow down their back alway. 1 * 
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11 I say then, Have they stumbled that [Did they stumble in order that] they 

should fall ? God forbid: [Let it not be !] but rather through [but by] their 
fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke [in order to exoite] 

\ 1 them to jealousy [or, emulation]. Now if the fall of them [their fall] be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them [their diminishing] the riches 

< 3 of the Gentiles; bow much more their fulness ? For 14 I speak [1 am speak 
ing] to you Gentiles [:], inasmuch [then] 14 as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 

14 I magnify [glorify] mine office: If by any means I may provoke [excite] tc 
emulation them which are [ow# them which are ] my [own] flesh, and might save 

15 some of them. For if the casting away of them be the reconciling [reconcilia¬ 
tion] of the world, what shall the receiving [reception] of them be, but life 

*6 from the dead. For [Moreover] if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy 
[so also is the lump] : and if the root be holy, so are the branches [also]. 

D. 

17 And [But] if some of the branches be [were] broken off^ and thou, being 
a wild olive tree, wert grafted [grafted] in among them, and with them par- 
takest [and made fellow-partaker] of the root and 14 fatness of the olive tree; 

18 Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, 

19 but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, The 14 branches were broken of£ that I 

20 might be grafted [grafted] in. Well; because of unbelief they were broken 

21 off, and thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded, 14 but fear: For if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed [/ear] lest 14 he also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which [those 
who] fell, severity; 44 but toward thee, goodness [God’s goodness], 41 if thou 

23 continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut oft*. And they also 
[moreover], if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted [grafted] in: for 

24 God is able to graft* [graft] them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert grafted [grafted] contrary to 
nature into a good olive tree ; how much more shall these, which be the natural 
branches , be grafted [grafted] into their own olive tree ? 


25 For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant ol tms mystery, lest 
ye should be wise in your own conceits, 44 that blindness [hardening] in part is 

26 happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be [om« be] come in. And 
so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, 44 There shall come out of Sion the 

27 Deliyerer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: For this is my cove¬ 
nant [the covenant from me, naq spov] unto them, when I shall take away their 

28 sins. As concerning [touching] 44 the gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: 

29 but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the 

30 gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as 44 ye in times past 
nave not believed [were disobedient to] 44 God, yet have now obtained mercy 

81 through their unbelief [the disobedience of these]: Even so have these also 
now not believed, that through your mercy [*'.**«•<* *howt to *m] they also may 

32 obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all [shut up 4 ’ all] in unbelief 
[disobedience], that [in order that] he might [may] have mercy upon alL 

33 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom [riches and wisdom] and knowl¬ 
edge of God! how unsearchable 44 are his judgments, and his ways past finding 

84 out! For who hath 44 known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 

85 counsellor? Or 44 who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed untc 

36 him again ? For of him, and through him, and to [unto] him. are all things 

to whom [him] be glory for ever. Amen. 
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1 Ver. 2.—(The Bee. inserts hiywv ; supported by k». L. It is omitted in x*. A. B. G. D. F. f Torsions and father* 
l*he probability of an interpolation is so great, that modern editors unhesitatingly reject it—Some MSS, insert Is 
wpodyma (from the first olause of Ter. 2) in tue first clause of ver. L The similarity of the clauses readily explains t K i*. 

» Ver. 3.—(A free citation from the LXX, 3 (1.) Slings xix. 10 (ver. 14 i* almost a repetition of ver. 10i »* 

lugM iir Auif /mu m^iTMifi/iu Ivar U • n.i - l- i -—m. 


sc* : sen, on Tery sugni auworuy. 

has for tpyov; either a mistake of the transcriber, or an attempt at explanation. See 


Hebrsw olosely. 

* Ver. 8 .—[K at ( Ree . N*. D. L.) is omitted in fit 1 . A. B. C. F., by reoent editors. The vivacious form of the 
Greek is restored bv the above emendation. So Noyes, Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Dr. Lange in his German 
text. “ Lord, they nave killed thy prophets, they have digged down thine altars.” 

4 Ver. 3.—[Five Ang. Clergymen : Ionlyam left The above emendation is more strictly literal, although it would 
answer still better to the povuirraTOf of the LXX. 

* Ver. 4.—[From I Kings xix. 18, bat varying fr-om both the Hebrew and the LXX.; not materially, however: 

The LXX. reads : *ai Karaktilftn (oomplat. ea., «caraA#ty») be TogaiyA 2wtA irlpmv, wdrra yowara 3 ods 

ZkAhutov y6w r«p BdaA. Alford: “The Apostle here oorrects a mistake of the LXX., who have, for war 4 At we*, 
«*TaActy«tf. He has added to the Hebrew, “FHX’bn ,— ‘ I have left,* * kept as a remainder,*—i |tavr<p, a simple and 
obvious filling up of the sense.—On rjj B 4a A, * instead of r£, see Exeg. Note s. The italicised words of the E. V. are 
omitted, although defended to some extent l>y Dr. Lange, who supplies, in his German text: [der Sdule —— d- 1 ) 
U seems unnecessary to insert a comment of such doubtful correctness. 

* Ver. 6 .— [Otherwise is sufficiently oorrect, although inti, literally, means : since in that case.-Tivtrm.iy which 
has been altered in one MS., and taken as = lari, in most versions, is to be rendered exactly. On the meaning, sea 
J beg. Notes The simplest view is : ceaseih to be ; but Dr. Lange finds more in the expression. 

T Ver. 0.—[The wnole clause: si 82 41 ipyuv. . . . lariv ipyov, is omitted in K 1 . A. C. D. F., versions and 
fathers; it is rejected by Erasmus, Grotius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholx, Lachmaun, Meyer. Tregelles; bracketted by 
Alford, and in version of Amer. Bible Union (rejected by Five Ang. Clergymen). On the other band, it is found (with 
some variations notioed in the following notes) m fcC*. B. L., the older versions, in Chrysostom and Theodoret (text, no# 
commentary). It is retained by Beza, Bengal, Rinck, Fritsscbe, Kelche, Tholuck, by Tischendorf in later editions, 
Wordsworth, Hodge, Lange. It is difficult to decide, but the critical ground for retaining it is very strong. 8 ee 
Exeg. Notes . 

* Ver. b.—[Rec. : lari, on very slight authority. 

* Ver. 0.—(B. has x«pt« for ipyov; either a mistake of the transcriber, or an attempt at explanation. Set 
Emeg. Notes. 

10 Ver. 8 .—[The first clause is a free citation from Isa. xxix. 10. LXX : In wtvSnxev bpas mlpuK rvtvfimn 
Mranffswt. Hebrew: mrnn WT Him 03^ ^03*^® • 

11 Ver. 8 .—[It is much disputed whether these words are borrowed from Dent. xxix. 4, or from Isa. vi 9. The 
former passage reads thus (LXX.): sol owe S$mm . . , nu 8$#«Agovv fAfrer, cal &ra iutodwv 8ms t% r;p4pme rwfng. 
The latter contains the same idea, but still further removed in form from Paul’s language. Dr. Lange thinks both were 
in mind. In that ease, as well as if Deuteronomy is cited, the parentheses must be omitted, so as to join “ unto this 
day ” with the rest of the verse. Noyes tones down the telic force thus: “ eyes that were not to see, and ears that 
were not to hear .” 

»* Ver. 9.—[From Ps. lxix. 23 (E. V., 2s). The LXX. is followed more closely than the Hebrew text. The latter 
is literally : “ Let their table before them be for a snare, and to those secure , a trap.** (The E. V. m 

loeo v give* an unneoesaarily forced and circuitous rendering.) The LXX. renders: y tv qOfr w q rpdwtga abrmv Wuv 
mvmv tie vayiSa, sol tie avra*6&ooiv, tax tic otcdvlaXov. The Apostle follows the first olause quite olosely, then inserts 
• it §4pavt and putting oedviahov next, substitutes amumofui for the LXX equivalent. The main difficulty 
is with the expression last named. The Hebrew word, aocordii g to the present pointing (given above), does no# mean 
requitals, recompense; “although this sense may be deduced from the verbal root (cbti), and belongs to several 
collateral derivatives, it has no existence in the usage of the one before us ’* (J. A. Alexander). The usual explanation 
is, that the LXX. pointed the word thus, 0*'E5 s IJCb; for retributions , and the Apostle, finding this nwwmg in 
keeping with the spirit of the original, adopted it in the' varied form of the text. 

ver. 10 .—[The LXX version of Ps. lxix. 24 (23) is followed with great exactness. But it varies from tbs 
Hebrew text ("ISDn crPDrO , make their loins to waver, or tremble) in the last danse. The meaning is preserved, 
however. See K&g. Notes. " 

14 Ver. lx.— [The Bee. D. F. Is fethers, read ydp; N, A. B„ versions. 84. Langs adopts the former, mainly on 
exegetical grounds; Laohmann, Alford, Tregelles, toe latter. C. has 08 v; hence Meyer think* it Impossible to decide 
which is the genuine particle; nor is it of importance. 

14 Ver. 13.— [In Hee., L., some versions and fethers, ole is omitted ; in D. F., piv o 8 r; both are found in t. A. 
B, C. De Wettf and Tholuckreject both, on exegetical grounds; most critical editors retain piv. and Meyer aooou t» 
for obv as inserted because the corresponding 8 # was wanting. On the whole, it is safest to retain both, with Lech- 
man a and Alford. Tregelles brackets 08 v. 

14 Ver. 17.—[The it a i (Ree.) is omitted in N 1 . B. C., but found in N*. A L. Still another reading in D 1 . F. 
Alford rejects, Tregelles brackets, but most editors retain It. If retained, the note of Dr. Lange in loco is correct.—The 
E. V. has paraphrased ovvk otvmpic: with thempartakest. The above emendation is more literal. 

17 Ver. 19.— [The article oi before kA48oi is omitted in fc{. A. C. D*. L.; rejected by Sohols. Laohmann, Meyer, 
Wordsworth (who ii correctly cites B. as omitting it), Tregelles; bracketted by Alford. It is found in B. D 1 .; retained 
by Tisobendorf, De Wette, Tholuck, Lange. Meyer thinks it is a mechanical repetition from vers. 17, 18; while De 
Wette thinks it was omitted on account of the euphony : ifticAdothfoav «A48oi. In any case, the reference is to the 
branches broken oft 


rejected by Lnchmann and Tregelles, bracketted by Alford. But the probability of an omission, because of ths frtore 
(Utiarreu) which follows, is so great, that most critical editors retain it. To obviate the same difficulty, the rsl*. 
w*ic n rat is substituted in Bee., but with no unciAl support. 


*• Ver. 22.—[Instead of the accusative iworopimv (Bee., D. F. L.) most editors adopt the nominative, on the 
authority of x*. A. B. C. The punctuation favors the latter, as the former would be governed by 58#, which Is seps* 
rated from it by a colon. The absence of a predicate for the nominatives led to the change. 80 Lacbmaun, Tiscb* n* 
dart Mey* 1 , Alford, De Wette, Tregelles, Lange. The same remarks apply to xpifordriis. 

41 Vei 22.—[Instead of xpiffrronjra (Bee., D*. F. L.), xf* on the authority of A. B. O. D 1 . . r*s 

Xpqqr6rqroe.—Rec., D* *. F. L. omit 0co v, which is found m . A. B. C. D 1 , The critical editors generally ad pi it 
on the ground that it was likely to have been omitted as unnecessary. The later revisions retain and render as above, 
except Amer. Bible Union, which follows the E. V. 

” Ver. 25.—( Rrc., with 6 C. C. D, L., reads wag* Javrot#. A. B. have Iv. The preposition is omitted in F. 

«omo nui>iv<^. Laohmann. Tischendorf, Alford. Tlt.d^e, Trexellea, adopt « v ; but the sense is much tho same, whichever 
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p] Mitxa be adopted. The phraee wap* Imrrolt is found Id chap. ziL 18, and Prov. Hi. 7 (LXX); henoe the probalrfk 
tty of an alteration to correspond. 

11 Yen 26.—[According to the view of most of the best expoeiturs, the citation is from Isa. lix. 20, 21 (from *H|« 
to 8ta8^ics, ver. 27); the last clause of ver. 27is from Isa. xxvii. 9. The text of the LXX., and the more Important 
rarixtions from the Hebrew, will be found in the Exeg. Soles. 

u Ver. 28.—[hard, according to, a* respects , Ac. The version of Five Ang. Clergymen adopts as touching, in bolt 
clauses: Amer. Bible Union: as concerning. If a choioe must be made between the two, the former is preferable 
although neither is altogether exact. 

*• ver. 30.—(The Sec, inserts sai, on the authority of fct*. L^ and some versions. It is omitted in K oorr » A. B, C 
D 1 ., versions ana fathers; rejected by modern editors generally. Scholx retains it. 

M Ver. 80.—[The E. Y. confounds here the nearly related ideas of unbelief and disobedience. Later revisions 
jorrect the rendering of both verb and non *. Dr. Hodge olatms that the E. Y. is correct; but it is only inferentiaUy so. 
These remarks apply also to dueiBe tar (ver. 32). 

tT Ver. 32.— [Concluded, was once a literal rendering of avviehe taev; included (Amer. Bible Union), while it 
expresses a part of the meaning, is not strong enough; delivered up (Noyes), is an Interpretation rather than a transla¬ 
tion. It seems beet, then, to substitute the simple, literal Saxon : shut up. So E. V., Gal. iii. 23, though concluded is 
found in ver. 22.—Instead of the masculine robe wd vtsls, we find rd vdrra, and warra (so Vulg.), but very weakly 
supported. 

*• Yer. 88.—(Both drefepadrijra and drefep e vvtfTa are found. The former is supported by tt. A. B 1 .; adopted 
by Alford, Trogefles (Meyer, Do Wette, adopt the latter). 

11 Yer. 34.—(The aorists of vers. 34 and 35 are rendered by simple past tenses in the Amer. Bible Union, at the 
expense both of rhythm and strict adherenoe to the sense of the Hebrew at least.—The LXX. (Isa. xl. 18) is followed 
very closely. 

M Yer. 36.—f“ From Job xlL 8 (11, E. V.), where the LXX. (xlL 2) have tit dmenfwsraf pot, k. ywoperel ; But 
the Hebrew is , *u>ko hath anticipated (*. e., by the context, conferred a beneJU) on me, that J 

map repay Atm t * V And to this itlie Apostle alludes, using the third person ” (Alford).—R.1 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary. —A. Israel is not rejected; the ker¬ 
nel of it—the election—is saved; vers. 1-0. B. 
The great proportion of Israel, all except the essen¬ 
tially important remnant, the “ rest," are hardened, 
as was described by the Spirit in the Old Testament 
beforehand; but its hardness has become a condi¬ 
tion for the conversion of the Gentiles; vers. 7-11.* 
C. Yet, on the other hand, the conversion of the 
Gentiles is in turn a means for the conversion of 
Israel, and thereby for the revivification of the 
world. The saving effect of their rejection gives 
ground for expecting a still more saving effect of 
their receptiou. The significance of the first-fruits 
and of the root; vers. 12-16. D. The very fact 
that the Gentiles believe, and the Jews do not be¬ 
lieve, is largely conditional Gentiles, as individu¬ 
als, can become unbelievers; and Jews, as individu¬ 
als, can become believers. For: a. The Gentiles 
are grafted on the stem of the Jewish theocracy 
among believing Jews. b. They can just as readily 
be cut off by unbelief, as the Jews can be grafted in 
by faith, because the latter have a greater historical 
relationship with the kingdom of God; vers, 17-24. 
E. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Provi¬ 
dence in the economy of salvation. Every thing 
will redound to the glory of God. God’s saving 
economy for the world: The unbelieving Gentiles 
have been converted by believing Israel; unbeliev¬ 
ing Israel shall be converted by believing Gentiles. 
The judgment on all, that mercy might be shown to 
all. Praise offered to God for His plan of salvation, 
for its execution, for its end, and for its ground; 
vers. 26-86. [Dr. Hodge divides the chapter into 
two parts: vers. 1-10 and 11-86. (1.) The rejec¬ 
tion of the Jews was not total. A remnant (and 
\ larger one than many might suppose) remained, 
Bough the mass was rejected. (SL) This rejection 
tt not final. The restoration of the Jews is a de¬ 
sirable and probable event; vers. 11-24. It is one 
which God has determined to bring about; vers. 
15-82. A sublime declaration of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Goi manifested in all His dealings with 
Mi ; vers. 88-86. So Forbes.— R.] 


* I Dr. Lange divides the text so as to include only vers. 
7 -10 in this paragraph, which is the usual division; but 
*icre, and in the exegesis, he adds ver. 11.—R.1 


Vers. 1-6: Israel is not rejected. The real her 
net of it it already saved. 

Ver. 1. I say then [Aiyw ovr]. The our 
may appear to be merely an inference from what 
was said last: All day long God stretched forth His 
hand. But as, in ver. 11, he makes a farther asser¬ 
tion, designed to forestall a false conclusion, it has 
here the same meaning, in antithesis to the strong 
judgment pronounced on Israel at the conclusion of 
the previous chapter. Meyer maintains a more defi¬ 
nite reference to the Jtlyro in vera. 10, 18, 19. 

[Did God oast away his people ? p fj 
anoitraxo 6 &eoq tor laov avxov; When 
Reiche remarks the absence of an anarza from 
Aaor, and Semler an omnino from antboaxo, 
they both fail to appreciate the emphasis of tbe ex¬ 
pressions. The people and hie people are different 
ones, just as an economic giving over to judgment 
and an eonic casting away (Ps. xdv. 14 ; xcv. 7). 
Bengel: Ipsa popnli ejus appellotto rationem ne> 
ganed eontinsL The Apostle repels such a thought 
with religious horror : prj ylvot to. 

For I also [xa* ydg iytb]. According to 
the usual acceptation, he adduces his own call as 
an example; but Meyer, with De Wette and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, on the oontrary, hold that Paul, on 
account of his patriotic sense as a true Israelite, 
could not concede that casting away.* But it was 
just this inference from a feeling of national patriot¬ 
ism that whs the standpoint of his opponents. A 
single example, it is said, can prove nothing. But 
by Paul’s using the xai, he refers to the other ex¬ 
amples which were numerously represented by the 
Jewish Christians among his readers. 

Am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin [‘J o gatjlixtjq *lp i , 
Ih a nig pax oq 'A fig aap, <pvlnq B * * * a - 
p*ir. The spelling Btvtapiv (LXX, Kec.) is poor- 
ly supported here and in PhiL iii. 6.] As a true 
scion of Abraham and Beqjamin—the tribe which, 
together with Judah, constituted the real substance 

* [Wordsworth supposes that he is speaking as an 
Apostle : “Do not imagine (he says to the Jews) that God 
oast off Ills ancient people when He admitted tbe Gen* Jet 
to the Church. No; I, who am His chosen instrasL«nt fos 
admitting them, am a Jew** But this is an Infer?nos 
rather than on interpretation. He also explains “of tbs 
tribe of Benjamin “the son of Israel by his beloved 
wife Rai-hel, not by Leah, . r by one of their handmaids * * 
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y£ the people which returned from the captivity— chaps, is.- xi. ends with a non seguitur. Comp. Ai 
he is conscious that he does not belong to the elec- ford, in loco. —R.l 

tion as a mere proselyte ; if he would speak of a What is meant by God casting away His people \ 
easting away of God’s people, he must therefore 1. There is an election of believers, and it is fai 
deny himself and his faith (Phil. iii. 5). [Alford greater than one of little faith may think. (Horn 
distinguishes between the popular view, and another many Jews themselves, of all periods, would like to 
which implies, “ that if such a hypothesis were to have been friends of Jesus I'j 2. The call of (he 
be conceded, it would exclude from Gdd’s kingdom Gentiles is even designed indirectly for the convert 
the writer himself, as an Israelite.” This agrees, sion of Israel, and individuals can always be gained 
apparently, with Lange’s view, but implies also that 8. The whole Divine disposition is designed for the 
M his people ” is used in the national sense, not of final salvation of all Israel. Here, therefore, th« 
the spiritual Israel See below.—R.] thought of the mercy controlling this whole econ- 

Ver. 2. God did not cast away [oi’x omy, comes in contrast with the thought of the 
indaaxo 6 d-#o?]. He follows with a solemn great economical judgment of hardening. If, how- 
declaration founded upon the testimony of his own ever, the expression all Israel be urged, and ' aere 

conscientiousness and of examples. be found in individuals of it an assurance of the 

His people [rov Xaor avx of*]. He Is as salvation of the empirical totdity, we would have 
definite in characterizing Hit people, o r nyoiyvoi, tobe indifferent to the idea of election with refer- 
as be is grand in his declaration of the not casting ence to Israel as a people, and let it consist in the 

away. On the idea of ngoywroxs xnv, see chap. will, idea of an absolute restoration. 

29. Two explanations here come in conflict with Which he foreknew [8r n^oiyrw]. This 
each other: . limits the meaning, in so far as the empirical mass 

1. The spiritual people of God are spoken of, of the people is not meant; but, on the other hand, 

the 'Jaqarjk &tou; Rom. ix. 6 ; Gal. vi. 16 (Origen, the small empirical number of believing Jews is also 
Augustine, Luther, Galvin [Hodge], Ac.). not meant, but the people in their whole regal idet 

2. Meyer says, on the contrary: The subject of and nature. In this eternal destination of Israel, 
the whole chapter is not the spiritual Israel, but the God cannot contradict himself. [Alford (so Tholuck. 
fate of the nation in regard to the salvation effected De Wette, Meyer) thus paraphrases: u which, ir 
by the Messiah. Tholuck and Philippi [De Wette, His own eternal decree before the world , He selected 
Stuart, Alford], are of the same view. But the idea at the chosen nation , to be His own, the de >o itary 
of “ people ” which the Apostle presents is so very of His law , the vehicle of the theocracy , from iti 
dynamical, that it might be said: to him the elec- first revelation to Mote*, to its completion in Christ: 
tion is the people, and God’s true people is an elec- future kingdom Toward this national reference 
tion. This is evidently the thought in chap, ix., Later commentators generally incline. See Hodge, 
and also in vers. 4 and 6 of the present chapter, on the other side.—R.1 

But if we emphasize properly the idea of casting Or know ye not, Ac. [*H qvx old art ir 
away, the idea of election does not any more stand 'HXlp, u.x.X. *H introduces a new objection to 
in antithesis to it; that is, it is not thereby settled the matter impugned (Aiford). Comp. chap. ix. 
that there is an election. But as the defenders of 21; vi. 3.—R.] Tholuck: il *Er 'HXig, quotation 
view (1.) mistake the full import of the further of the section treating of Elijah, as Mark xii. 26: 
elaboration, especially ver. 26, so do the defenders ini r tjq fidxov. Examples from the classics in 
of (2.) pass too lightly over the gradations made Fritzsche, to which may be added Thucydides i. 9, 
by the Apostle. [Against the interpretation: spirit- and proofs from Philo, in Grossmann,” Ac. (see 1 
ual people, it may well be urged, that all along the Kings xix. 10, 14). Incorrect view: ir 'HXip, of 
Apostle has been speaking of the nation ; that this Elijah (Erasmus, Luther [E. V.], and others), 

very chapter treats of the final salvation of Israel [Upon this point all modern commentators and 

os a nation, and Paul says he is au Israelite, Ac., of translators agree, though they differ about the proper 
this historical (not spiritual) people. Besides, the word to be supplied, whether section, history , or 
Scriptures have suffered very much from assumptions story ; the last is simplest.—R.1 
respecting spiritual references. The only argument Ver. 8. Lord, they have iriUed thy proph- 
in favor of this meaning is the phrase: “ Whom he ets, Ac. [Kvgu, rot*? n qovjxaq <roi 
foreknew.” It is held that this defines the people dninxuvav, x.r.X. See Textual Note *.] The 
as those referred to in chap. viii. 29 ff.; but may Apostle has quoted freely the real meaning of the 

there not be a foreknowledge of a nation resulting words of the text. It makes no difference in tlie 

n national privileges, such as the Jews enjoyed, as thing itself that, in the complaint which Elijah makes, 
eally as foreknowledge of an individual and conse- he understands by the poros* the only remaining 
quent blessing? The whole current of thought in prophet, while the present passage understands the 
the chapter—in fact, in chaps. ix.-xi.—is against only worshipper oi God. For the prophet, in his 
any such interpretation as shall make “ His people ” state of mind, was not inclined to acknowledge dumb 
= His spiritual Israel, over against Israel as a na- or absconding worshippers of God as God's true 
tion. If any limitation be made, it should be thus worshippers. But Paul, in conformity with his view 
expressed : the real people of God among the Jewish has transposed the words meaning altars and propb- 
jwople , recognizing them as the pith and kernel of ets. Meyer pays attention to the pluraL the altars, 
the nation, uot as isolated individuals from out the “ as the temple at Jerusalem was the only place ex- 
mass. This seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, and is closively designed for service.” But even in the 
prebally that of many who are quoted in favor of temple at Jerusalem there were two altars. Yet tl« 
(1) We thus retain the weight of the Apostle’s question here is concerning the kingdom of Israel 
proof: For I also am an Israelite , and avoid weak- and therefore the remark of Estius is almost super 
eoing the main thought of the chapter, which un- 

*MlU«dW is: tt ! ultimate national restoration of . (8ee TtI , ual yoU .. m ^ 

the Jews. Were it not this, the whole argument of —R.] 
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ftuoua, that it wk’ even btaphemy to throw down 
Hod’s altars on the high places.* 

Ver. 4. But what saith the Divine re¬ 
sponse unto him? dAAd xi Xiytt avtfi 6 
tjpaxtcpoq ; On /p^/tar*<r/«d?, see the 
xicons. [The substantive occurs only here in the 
New 1 estament. The cognate verb is used in Matt. 
X. 12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. viil 6; xi. 7, in the 
sense ; to be warned of God, as the E. V. expresses 
it. The obvious meaning here: Divine response, 
teems to have been thus derived: the word first 
meant 6t»tneM, then formal audience given to an 
amlwssador, and then an oracular response, though 
this was not the classical sense. See 2 Mace, it 4 ; 
xi 17.—R.] 

I have reserved to myself [KaxlXtnov 

If* avxtji, See Textual Note \ To myself as my 
possession and for my service, over against the 
apostasy into idolatrous service (Meyer).—R.] The 
original expression: “ I will leave me,” has been 
changed by the Apostle into the past tense, without 
thereby altering the sense, as has been done by the 
T.YY 

Seven thousand men [ inx ax*?/*f i o i>? 
ar^ai;]. It is sufficient to regard the number 
seven as the sacred number in relation to the ser¬ 
vices, and the number thousand as a designation of 
a popular assembly. Tholuck, after Kurtz (p. 591), 
considers the number seven as the perfect and cove¬ 
nant number. There are different ideas of perfec¬ 
tion, according to which the numbers 8, 4, 7, 10, 
and 12, may be together regarded as numbers 
denoting perfection.! The Mohammedan saying, 
quoted by Tholuck, is interesting: that 44 God never 
allows the world to be without a remainder of 
seventy righteous people, for whose sake He pre¬ 
serves it.” 

[Who never bowed, o tttrtq oh ixan- 
yav. Alford remarks on oi r*r*?, which is a 
variation from the original, that it gives 44 the sense 
of the saying, as far as regards the present purpose, 
viz., to show that all these were faithful men; in 
the original text and LXX., it is implied that these 
were au the faithful men. ... . 

To BaaL The feminine rij BaaX has given 
occasion for much discussion. * In the LXX. the 
name has sometimes the masculine and sometimes 
the feminine article. Why does u have the lat¬ 
ter? As the LXX. of this passage has xoi BaaX , 
Meyer has admitted a mistake of Paul’s memory; 
Fntzsche holds that the codex which Paul read, con¬ 
tained a different reading. According to Olshausen, 
Philippi, Meyer [Stuart, Hodgel, and others, the 
feminine form may be explained by the fact that 
Baal was regarded as an androgynous deity; but 
ilia is not sufficiently proved. According to Gese- 
jiua the feminine form was understood as a con¬ 
temptuous expression of idols; which view is also 
favored by Tholuck. The elder critics (Erasmus, 
Beza, Grotius) understood the word as applying to 
the statue of BaaL [So E. V.] Tholuck replies to 
Ibis, by saying: without analogy . But the idol is 

• (Still with Estiva. Philippi, Hodge. De Wette, and 
others, it mutt be noted that, although the erection of the 
altars on the high places was originally forbidden in the 
kingdom of Israel \where Elijah lived), they bad become 
the only places of true worship; and negleot of these 
would be really neglect of Jehovah. —R.) 

t (The simplest explanation Is that which takes this 
as a definite expression for an Indefinite number (Stuart, 
Bodge, and others), without attaching any special signifi- 
*%o©e to the number seven.—R. 1 


the oontexnptible image or statue of the false god 
Yet, if we hold that Baal had no reality as gpa W 
the Jews, but merely as an idol, the whole series of 
feminine forms used in designating Baal becomec 
clear at once (1 Sam. vii. 4; Zeph. L 4; Hosea ii 
8). Meyer is of the opinion that, in that case, it 
would have to read rij too BaaX ; but this would 
fully destroy the probably designed effect of the 
feminine form. Tholuck observes: “ In the Gotbk 
language, Guth, as masculine, means God ; but gud^ 
as neuter, means idols;” and by this means he 
again approaches the explanation which, in passing, 
he has rejected. He does l/.c thing in lna 
preceding remark : “In the n. jbinica* votings, idols 
are contemptuously called nibatn.” On Baa/,* 
comp. Winer, das Worterbueh Jiir due ch'istiiche 
Volk, and the Hebrew J ntiguitiee, by De Wette, 
Ewald, and Keil. 

Ver. 5. Even so then is this present time 

[oi'rw? ovv xai Ir rot rvr xa*paj. Alford 
suggests: 44 even in the present time , sc., of Israel’s 
national rejection.—R.1 God, according to that 
example, secures for himself a certain remnant 
[Xtim* a] of the elect, according to His constant 
law of election—that is, according to the election 
of graoe [ x a r * ixXoy ijv y a p * t o ?. Comp, 
chap. ix. 11. Stuart: “an election, not on the 
ground of merit, but of mercy. —R.] 

Ver 6. Now if by graoe [** di yapur*. 
Al logical, now .—R.J Namely, that a Xtlppa ex¬ 
isted, and always continues to exist. Grace, or the 
gift of grace, cannot be divided and supplemented 
by, or confounded with, a merit of works. Augus> 
tine: Gratia, nui gratis sit, gratia non est. 

[Then it is no longer of works: other¬ 
wise grace no longer becomes grace, ovx 
Jr* ll Jpywv, Inti tj yap*? oi»x Jr* ys- 
vtrat yap*?.—But if it be of works, then it 
is no longer grace: otherwise work is no 
longer work, t i di f(jyo)v 9 ovx Jr* 
/dp*?, Inti to Jp yov ovx Jr* tori* 
i(jyov. The critical questions respecting the seo- 
ond clause are discussed in Textual Notes i *> and 
at some length below. The discussion requires us 
to insert the verse in full.—R.] We may now ask 
how we must understand the parallel clauses ? The 
usual explanation places the following in antithesis 
to each other: Now if it is by grace (that remnant, 
or its causality, the election), then it is simply not 
by the merit of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace.—But if it be by works, then is it no more 
grace, otherwise work would be no true work, but 
mercenary work. In connection with this antithesis, 
clear and significant in itself, there arise, however, 
three questions: 1. Why does the Apostle enlarge 
the first proposition by the second, since the lattet 
seems to be quite self-evident from the former? 2. 
What should the yivtxat (/dp*?) mean, where 
for* should be so positively expected that the Vul¬ 
gate [E. V.], and other versions, have even substi¬ 
tuted est / 8. Why is /dp*? used instead of ix 

* [Wo r dswo rt h combines all the explanations: M Tha 
reason why the Septuagint sometimes used the feminine, 
why St. Paul adopts it here, appears to be, because not 
only a heathen God, but a goddess also (Aitarti), was wor¬ 
shipped under the name of BaaL, and because, by tbit 
variety of gender, the reader is reminded that there was no 
principle ox unity in this heathen worship; and thus the 
vanity of the worship itself is declared.” The foot that 
the LXX. uses both, seems to render the Italics of the E. V 
unnecessary, and to render the Interpretation thus a» 
turned very doubtfuL—&.} 
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X&qvzos [to correspond with ll i^ymv'} 
second sentence ? 

As far as the first point is concerned, Tholuck 
says: “ The genuineness of the antithesis ( ti 6k 

yotpy Ac., is more than doubtful. Its oldest au- 

oritiea are Cod. B., Peshito, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret (in the text). On the contrary, it is wanting 
in A, C. D. F. G., Origen (according to Rufinus), 
Vulgate, the Coptic Translation, and others, ^et 
Fritzsche has undertaken to defend this reading, 
and lately Reiche also, in the Comm. Crit., p. 67 ; 
Tisehendorf has preserved it in the text,” Ac. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, the addition has the character 
of a glossarial reflection. This appearance of such 
a self-evident amplification could, however, have also 
occasioned the omission.* 

The yivtxat in the first sentence means, ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck: to result, to come out as. This 
explanation is just as doubtful as that of Meyer: u in 
its concrete appearance it ceases to be what it is by 
nature.” [So De Wette, Alford, Philippi. The dis¬ 
tinction between yivtx at and iaxiv is ignored 
by many commentators.—R.1 The ya^tq, in the 
second sentence, must be understood, according to 
the current explanation, as the effect of the yaqu; 
in the first sentence. In addition to this, we have 
the question: What is the meaning of “ work is no 
more work ? ” Does the Apostle regard only merce¬ 
nary work as a true workt We attempt the following 
explanation: If it is of grace, then it is no more or 
works; for grace does not first exist, or is not first 
in process of existence by works. Grace, according 
to its very nature, must be complete before works. 
But if of works, then no further grace exists,! be¬ 
cause the work is not yet complete, and never will 
be complete as meritorious work. Works, consid¬ 
ered as meritorious, are always an incomplete infini¬ 
tude. But if grace should first be the result of 
works, ; t would not be present until the boundless 
future. If we accept this view, the literal expres¬ 
sion is saved; and to the first declaration, that grace 
and the merit of works preclude each other, there 
is gained a second: Grace is naturally a prepared 
ground before the existing work, Ac. (see also the 
continuation in ver. 7). The reading of Cod. B.: 
ti 6e fyytov, ovxixt ya^tq, inti to fyyov ovxixt 
taxi ya^tq, seems also to be a special attempt at 
an explanation. The real purpose of the antithesis 
is, that the Apostle proves iX it the election of the 
people could only consist of those who establish them¬ 
selves on grace, out not in the party which establishes 
itself on works. If the matter were as those who 
rely on the righteousness of works desire, there 
would not be any grace; and grace would never be 
accomplished, because the righteousness of works is 
never accomplished, just as little as the tower of 
Babel was ever finished.]; 

* [Alford well remarks: 44 The object being precision, 
H is much more probable that the Apostle should have 
written both clauses in their present formal parallelism, 
and that the second should have been early omitted from 
its seeming superfluity, than that it should have been 
inserted from the margin.” The want of exact correspond¬ 
ence j also against the probability of an interpolation, as 
Tritsscne has remarked: —«£ tpytav ; yCvtrai x&pts 

—dwtir ipyov • epyov at the dose, where ipy* might nave 
been expected.—R.] 

t [So Wordsworth, who accepts the very weakly-sup¬ 
ported ieri of the sec., and accenting it thus: isn, 
renders: 44 there i« no longer any place tor the existence ox 
grace.” But this is very doubtful.—R.] 

t [The following paraphrase (abridged from Alford) may 
give a clearer view: ** But il (the selection has been made) 
by grace, it is no longer (wo exclude its being) of works (as 


Vers. 7-11. The great body of unbelievers whs 
have not been able to obtain grace by w>rks, are not 
the reed substance of the pe&ph. They are essential¬ 
ly an apostate remnant of hardened ones. Yet these 
stumbling was not designed for their nan., but fas 
the salvation of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 7. What then. Ti our. This infer¬ 
ence, as well as the Int^yxtZ, becomes quiet 
definite, u we refer to the conclusion of the pro 
vious verse.—That which Israel seeketh for 
he obtained not [8 irstZrjxtZ *JagarjX, xov* 
to o vx inkxvytv. The latter verb is usually 
followed by the genitive; rarely, in the classics, by 
the accusative, as here. Hence we find, in Bee. (no 
MSS.), xovtov. See Meyer for the authorities for 
this use of the accusative. The meaning is not: 
to find, but to attain to, to obtain. —R.] Israel did 
not obtain that which it sought to obtain by works 
—grace, as the end of the finished work. Like a 
phantom beyond the ever unfinished work, grace 
bad to recede ever further in the distance. The 
InttqxtZv can, at all events, also mean zealous 
striving [Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge] ; but it is clear 
that this idea would not be in place here. [Meyer 
says it indicates the direction. —R.] The present 
properly denotes “ the permanence of the effort ”— 
the permanence of the effort to find the city of grace 
at the end of the long road of self-righteousneaB. 

But the election obtained it [tj 6k ixXo- 
yy inixvytv. The election for the elect, as the 
circumcision for those circumcised. Vivacious ex¬ 
pression.—R.] Meyer says: “For they were sub¬ 
jects of Divine grace.” Paul has already said, in 
other words: For the elect are distinguished by 
having received God’s grace in faith. 

And the rest were hardened [os 6k 
Xotnol i7tto qu>&T jaar. The verb is rendered 
blinded in the E. V., here, and 2 Cor. iii. 14; in 
other places, hardened, which is decidedly prefer¬ 
able.—R.] Israel is divided into two parts. One 
part is the ixXoyrj, although it is the minority; the 
other is the Xotnoi, the xwiq, although they 
are the majority. Meyer says, they were hardened 
by God. [So Hodge, Stuart, Philippi (with a reser 
vation), and Tholuck, in later editions; comp, chap 
ix. 18. The passive certainly includes this thought, 
—R.] Paul says, they have been hardened by a 
reciprocal process between their unbelief and God’s 
judgments. The sense undoubtedly is, that those 
who remain for the incalculable periods of judgment 
have become, “in understanding and will, insus¬ 
ceptible of the appropriation of salvation in Christ ” 
(Meyei^, and insusceptible, above all, in their heart 
and spirit; because the last sparks of the spiritual 
life in them, which alone can understand the gospel 
of the Spirit, have expired; just as a sapless plant 
is no more supported by the sunshine, but is reduced 
to a dried-up stalk. 

Ver. 8. According as it is written. [Stuart 
is disposed to find in xa&Jtq (&. B., Tregelles: 
xaddnt^) yiyqanxat a declaration of analogy 

its sonroe); for (in that case) grace no longer beoomea 
(loses its efficacy as) graoe (the freedom of the act is look 
it having been prompted from without): but if of works 
(as the cause and source of the selection), no longer la it 
(the act of selection) graoe; for (in that case) work is ns 
longer work (work being 4 that which earns reward,* its 
character is contradicted).” The same author remarks, that 
this point is stated so hilly just here, because the Apoetk 
was to enter upon such an exposition of the Divine draw¬ 
ings as rendered it neoessary to show that their severity dM 
not contradict their general character of grace and loss 
—it.] 
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rather than a citation of prophecy. So Tholuck; 
but Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, 'hold the latter 
view. “The perspective of prophecy, in stating 
such cases, embraces all the analogous ones, espe¬ 
cially that great one , in which the words are most 
prouinentlj fulfilled ” (Alford). See below, note 
on ver. 10. On the free citation, see Textual Notes 
• “.—R.] The citation is freely collated from l»a. 
"It 10; Isa. vi. 9; Dent. xxix. 4. Meyer denies 
that Isa. vi. 9 is taken into consideration; but if we 
compare the two other passages, they do not suffice 
for Paul’s citation, since the assertion in Dent xxix. 
4 contains merely negations. 

God gave them. By no means a mere per¬ 
mission (Chrysostom), but likewise not simply ac¬ 
tivity, without something further. The ground of 
the judgment of a spirit of slumber \nvtvfia 
xaTa*t''S*a>?], or of deep sleep (rWHP) n*n), 
on Israel, is definitely declared, in Isa. xxix. 10, to 
be the guilt of the people; ver. 18 ff.—But the pas¬ 
sage in Isa. vi 9 ff., which constitutes the principal 
part of the present quotation, is explained imme¬ 
diately afterward in the conduct of Ah ax, in chap, 
vii. The third passage from Deuteronomy brings 
out more definitely the negative element in this 
hardening process: 44 Tet the Lord hath not given 
you a heart to perceive,” Ac. On the meaning and 
interpretations of xarawfay see Meyer, p. 420; 
Tholuck, p. 696.*—[Unto this day j to be joined 
with what immediately precedes, sinoe they are sub¬ 
stantially from Deut xxix. 4. So modern editors 
and commentators generally.—R.] 

Ver. 9. And David saith. The second pas¬ 
sage is taken freely from Ps. lxix. 22 (LXX.). 
Meyer says: 44 David is not the author of this Psalm 
(against Uengstenberg), which must be judged anal¬ 
ogously to the expression in Matt. xxii. 48.” Comp, 
on that passage the Commentary on Matt hex, p. 404. 
First of all, it is quite easy to prove that the suffer¬ 
ings of the people in exiie could not have been in 
mind in writing either the lamentations of Psalm 
lxix., or the 4i imprecations ” on enemies. First, 
the theocratic exiles did not say that they had to 
suffer lor the Lord’s sake (ver. 7), and for zeal for 
His house (ver. 9). But they saia just the contrary 
(see Ps. cvi.; Isa. lxiv.; Dan. ix.). And though the 
exile could also invoke God’s wrath on the heathen, 
and wish them evil (Ps. lxxix. 6; cxxxvii. 9), the 
prophetic imprecations are very different, for they 
portray the judgments of blindness that are invoked 
on the spiritual adversaries of the theocratic frith, 
and of the house and name of the Lord, who proved 
their enmity by persecuting God’s servant. Comp., 
in this respect, Ps. lix.; lxiv.; lxix. 22-28; cix. 
In such Psalms, either the personal, collective, or 
ideal f David chiefly speaks, because David has be¬ 
come the type of God’s suffering servant. We there¬ 
fore hold, with Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others, 
that the concluding words (from ver. 82) are a later 

addition.^ 

9 [Fritasche has an Excursus on this word, pp. 588 ff. 
Mi makes it = stupor, numbness, as from s tupefy in g wine. 
Only here, and not in the classics. Inoorrect, according to 
this view; Calvin : spiritus cempunetionis ; Lather: einen 
mbitterten OstsL -B.f 

t [Philippi (following Keil) says that the subject in this 
Psalm is ‘‘not the ideal, but the concrete person of the 
righteous.’* Uengstenberg (so J . A. Alexander) adopts the 
ether view.—R.] 

I [The Psalm purports to be written by David. Dr. 
Lange’s remarks are in supf ort of this view of the author¬ 
ship, though he finds it new nary, in order to sustain it by 


The imprecations themselves are a prophetioo* 
ethical view, olad in the sombre drapery of the Old 
Testament [Dr. J. Add. Alexander remarks, on this 
verse of Ps. hrix: 44 The imprecations in this verse, 
and those following it, are revolting only when con¬ 
sidered as the expression of malignant selfishness. 
If uttered by God, they shock no reader’s sensi¬ 
bilities; nor should they, when considered as ths 
language of an ideal person, representing the wbols 
class of righteous sufferers, and particularly Him 
who, though He prayed for His murderers while 
dying (Luke xxiii. 84), had before applied the words 
of this very passage to the unbelieving Jews (Matt, 
xxiii. 88), as Paul did afterwards.”—1 C] 

Let their table become a snare [/"**«- 
&vrs> rj rqdntta avrStv tlq nayida]. 
Philippi, with Origen, Tholuck, and others, has re¬ 
ferred the table to the law and its works. But when 
Melanchthon says: doctrina ipsorum, the latter must 
be very carefully distinguished from the law itself. 
Chrysostom: the r enjoyments; Michaelis, and oth¬ 
ers : the Jewish passover meal, at which the Jews 
were besieged, and which was followed by the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem; Grotius: the altar in the 
temple itself. The point of the figure becomes 
blunted, if we hold, with Tholuck, that table is men¬ 
tioned, because it is at the table that surprise by an 
enemy is most dangerous. Rather, the table, or the 
enjoyment of life by the ungodly, becomes itself 
their snare, Ac. Now this table can be something 
different at different times; generally, it is the sym¬ 
bol of comfortable banqueting in wicked security 
over the ungodly enjoyment of life (see Matt xxiv. 
88). With the Jews of the Apostle’s day, this table 
was their statutes, and, above all^ their illusion that 
the earthly glory of the kingdom of Israel would 
be manifested by triumph over the Romans. It is 
a fact that the table, the ungodly enjoyment of life, 
becomes a snare for the ruin of the adversaries of 
the Holy One; just as the pious man’s table be¬ 
comes a sign of blessing and victory (Ps. xxiii.). 
While they think they are consuming the spoils of 
their earthly sense, they become themselves a spoil 
to every form of retribution; just as the bird is led 
into the snare, and the deer is hunted, or perishes 
by a stumbling-block—that is, a trap. 

[And a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a 
recompense unto them, xai tiq Dfoar xai 
fit; axdvSaXov xai arranoSopa avroiq. 
See Textual Note n .—R.] Paul has freely elabo¬ 
rated the original forms still further, by inserting 
xai tiq Dnyar. Likewise axdrbaXor fol¬ 
lows dmano Jock in the LXX. The Vulgate inter¬ 
prets &r;qa by coztio/ Fritzsche and Meyer adopt 
the same, while Tholuck and Philippi prefer the 
instrument [EWald, Alford: net] of hunting, which 
applies to both the other means of capture, and not 
merely as a 44 hunting-spear.” Meyer Is inoorrect in 
saying that this ruin is explained in what follows. 
For the following words describe the inward relations 
of the judgment of the ungodly, in antithesis to the 
judgment in the outward relations of life, which bevs 
been described by the foregoing words. 

Ver. 10. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they may not see [e«or»ed«fr«<r«» •/ 


internal evidence, to admit the later addition of the con¬ 
cluding ve rse s . The question of authorship doee not, in¬ 
deed, affect the question of the propriety of the phrase: 
David saith; but when it is so likely that David did writs 
the Pmim, Inventing theories to prove that be did not 
seems to be useless ingenuity.—K.l 
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If&'tkpoi avxwr xov fit] filinnr]. Spirit¬ 
ual blindness is one form of the inward judgment, 
and total despondency of spirit is the other. 

And bow down their back alway [xat 
for tuxor akwr Si a narxoq ovyxap- 
*or. See Textual Note “—R.1 The LXX. has 
translated the words of the original text, 44 and make 
theii loins continually to shake,” by: “ make their 
back i crooked always; ” a change to which the 
Apostle adheres, probably because it gives the ex¬ 
pression of permanent dejection a somewhat more 
general character.—By bowed-down bicks , Meyer un¬ 
derstands spiritual slavery, while the early expositors 
understood Roman slavery. Yet this would be an 
important deviation from die original text. But, in 
reality, the bowed-down backs should mean the same 
thing as shaking or tottering loins. 

Tholuck and Philippi have correctly observed, 
against Fritzsohe, and others, that in ver. 8 (and the 
same thing applies also to ver. 9) the question is not 
the citation of a prophecy, according to which the 
unbelief of the Jews at the time of Christ must be 
a necessary result. Yet this remark does not suffice 
to show that the quotation takes place as in the cita¬ 
tions in Matt. xiii. 14; John xil 40; Acts xxviii. 
26 ; which “ refer, vi analogue, to the classical pas¬ 
sage for the unbelieving conduct of Israel toward 
God, in Isa. vi.” The most direct practical purpose 
of these citations in the New Testament is to prove 
to the Jews, from their own Holy Scriptures and his¬ 
tory, that there was always in Israel an inclination to 
apostasy; and that it is therefore not contrary to 
fkith in prophecy to charge the present Israel with 
apostasy (see the defenoe of Stephen). But then a 
really typical prophecy also underlies this purpose; 
yet it is not a fatalistic prophecy, but the idea of the 
consequence of ruin even to its historical consumma¬ 
tion (see Matt, xxiii. 82 IT.). 

Ver. 11. I say then, Did they stumble in 
order that they should fall ? [Xiyt ovr, fit] 
inxanrar ira niaotair A qualification to 
guard against a false conclusion. They have cer¬ 
tainly stumbled and fallen; but the purpose of their 
guilty stumbling and falling under the previously de¬ 
scribed judgment of hardness was not that they 
should fall, in the absolute sense, into the ruin of the 
andXiia. Their falling is economically limited, and 
economically turned and applied, to the salvation of 
the Gentiles (see chap. ix. 17, 28). The stumbling 
of the Xotnol took place against the stone of offence 
(chap. ix. 82, 88; x. 11). The Ira denotes the 
final purpose of the Divine judicial government, and 
>s not merely ixfia r»x«k, as Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others, would have il* Tholuck makes the 
noteworthy remark, that nr sow, to stumble (which 
must not be referred, with De Wette, and others, to 
the oxdrdaXor mentioned in ver. 9, but rather to 
the li&o? n^oqxofifiaroq in chap. ix. 88), has the 
sense of moral stumbling; James ii. 10; ni. 2; and 
that ninxtvr, on the contrary, has this ethically 
figurative sense neither in the Hebrew, nor Greek, 
nor Latin, but only the sense of yielding to, sinking 
under. 

But by their fall [alia ru avxSr na - 


+ (Although Ira Is telle, ms is now held by most com¬ 
mentators, the emphasis does not rest upon it, as though 
only the purpose were denied, and the fact admitted. Tak¬ 
ing oi Aeivel as representatives of the whole nation, 
the Apostle admits the stumbling, and denies the final fall, 
tntimi' Lng by his use of tra, that another purpose was in¬ 
volved. vu.. the sal ration of the Qentiles.—&.] 


oantdfiaxi. On na^dnxmpa, see p. 184, Dt 
Schaff’s note.—R.] Meyer has no ground for not 
finding in naqanx. the meaning of falling, but onlj 
the delictum (Vulgate) [so Alford], for they have 
really fallen, yet that was not the object (sec also 
Tholuck, p. 600). Tholuck properly opposes, ilso, 
the view that here the principal thought is, that 
Israel should be restored, although an intimation of 
the restitution of Israel is included in the words. It 
is evident that the conversion of the Gentiles is pri¬ 
marily designated as the final object of Israel’s fall; 
with this final object there is, indeed, again asso¬ 
ciated the final object of the preliminarily isolated 
and of the finally total conversion of Israel The 
naqanx. here can as little mean a mere 44 passing 
away,” as a mere infortunium , which Reiche and 
Riickert, with others, would render it.* 

Salvation is come. ’H <ro txtj^ia. riyorte 
must be supplied, according to the connection. The 
Apostle cannot have regarded this tragical condition 
as an absolute necessity; but he may very well have 
considered it an historical one. Israel, having been 
placed in its existing condition by its own guilt, did 
not desire the Gentiles, under the most favorable 
circumstances, to participate in the messianic salv*. 
tion, except as proselytes of the Jews; and still 
more did it indulge the thought of vengeance on, 
and dominion over, the Gentiles; but it was impos¬ 
sible for Christianity, as Jewish Christianity, to be¬ 
come universal in the Gentile world. In addition to 
this came the experience of the Apostle, that he was 
always driven more decidedly to missionary labors 
among the Gentiles by the unbelief of the Jews; 
Matt. xxi. 48 ; Acts xiii. 46; xxvifi. 28. The nega- 
tive condition of this transition was apostolic preach¬ 
ing, and especially that of Paul. 

In order to excite them to jealousy [m\ 
to nagattjXHaai avxovq. Instead of jeal¬ 
ousy, we may substitute emulation, as the word is 
not used in a bad sense (Hodge). The clause is 
telic; the purpose was not the total fall, bit that 
their moral fall might be used to further the salva¬ 
tion of the Gentiles, and this, in turn, bring about 
their own salvation as a nation.—R.1 This purpose 
was associated from the outset, and the mention of 
it is here in plaoe for the removal of the fatalistic 
thought, that their fall was decreed for their ruin. 


Vers. 12-16. As the unbelief of the Jews has 
been the means of effecting the conversion of the 
Gentdes , so shall the conversion of the Gentiles be 
still more not only the means of effecting the belief 
of the Jews, but , with this return of Israel, still 
greater things shall occur. 

Now if their fall . . . and their dimin¬ 
ishing the riches of the Gentiles [tt Ji ri 
naganxoifia avxfitr . . . to tjxxtjp a ai»- 
xwr nXovxoq l&rSr. In order to explain this 
difficult verse, we most start with the nxxtfpa in 
1st. xxxl 8, which does not occur in classical lan¬ 
guage, but is there represented by tfxxa [Attic for 
a defeat], the contrary of rixtj. In the pas¬ 
sage cited, ijxxijpa means not merely the being 
overoome, but the military diminution which Is tbs 
result of defeat. At all events, it is to be takea 


* (The fall here must he taken u a lee* strong o apraa 
don than the verb which precedes, if the view be adopted 
that denies the fact of a final fell We must, then, nold 
that the national fell into utter rain is denied throughout, 
while the stumbling and the moral fell of the individual! 
are admitted. So Alford.- -R.] 
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hen m diminution In captivity, according to the 
original text, for menial servitude. Likewise, in 
l Cor. vi. 7, the word means a moral loss, a diminu¬ 
tion of the power of believers in opposition to the 
world. We therefore hold that the expression 
frrtjua places the two other ideas in a more defi¬ 
nite light, and that the whole expression alludes to 
the scene of a routed army. Even in military affairs, 
the dynamical antithesis of broken power and of the 
fall sen so of power is connected with the ideas of 
numerical diminution and numerical fulness; as, in 
the present instance, the weakening is connected 
with the loss of men, and full power with the com¬ 
plete number. Tholuck bases his explanation on the 
meaning of nXrj^ta^a in ver. 25. 

Explanations of the ijrrmta: diminutio (Vul¬ 
gate); minority, deft dm (Chrysostom, and most 
commentators); injury, loss, fill (De Wette, and 
others). De Wette brings this explanation in exclu¬ 
sive antithesis to the first, with reference to 2 Cor. 
xii. 13. Fritzsche: Diminution of messianic salva¬ 
tion. Philippi: The damage to God’s kingdom by 
their falling away. Eut Meyer remarks, with good 
reason, that the thrice-repeated ainorr is in the same 
relation, the subjective genitive. Tholuck: Reduced 
state.* According to Tholuck, Meyer’s explanation 
is: the minority; but Meyer himself pronounces 
against this explanation, and understands the word 
to mean, sinking and ruin. Ulfilas has interpreted 
the word, which means at the same time the loss of 
men and the weakening, by the deficiency. There is 
a real difference made by the reference to the be¬ 
lieving Jews as the minority of believers (paueitas 
Judceorum credentium ; Grotius), and the antitheti- 
cal body of unbelievers, the moral field of the dead, 
or the captured, those subjected to slavery. But 
here, too, both parts cannot be separated. The 
ainoi are the whole people; the believers are the 
sound remainder of the army; while the unbeliev¬ 
ers, the same as the fallen, or captives, are its 
ijrrtma. 

How much more theijr fulness [no a to 
fidXXov to nXrjQtafia aiirwrl. The nXn- 
p/ia. Explanations: The whole body (Tholuck); 
the fall number (Meyer); the restoration of Israel 
to its proper position (Ruckert, Kollner); [Hodge: 
their fall restoration or blessedness; Alford: their 
replenishment.—R.] Philippi: the filling up of the 
pip caused in God’s kingdom by their unbelief. The 
latter view, which was first set forth by Origen, is 
discussed at length by Tholuck, p. 606 ff. But this 
view confounds in a twofold way: 1. The idea of 
the fall number of God’s eternal community in gen¬ 
eral, and the idea of material falnees (nXrj^tofxa^ the 
whole number of the Jewish people; 2. The idea 
of the economic completeness in the present passage, 
and that of tonic completeness.! 

Tholuck very properly calls attention to the ap- 


v [So Hodge, Alford: their Impoverishment. The nu¬ 
merical idea Is quite objectionable, although Dr. Lange 
•Mine to think it is included also. The whole verse, ac¬ 
cording to this view, means : “ If their ud belief (i. of 
•ne part of them) is the world’s wealth, and their small 
■umber it. of believers, the other part of them) the 
wealth or the Gentiles, how much more their full (restored) 
number?’’ This arbitrarily changes the reference of «mr, 
Mfts a forced meaning on and really weakens the 

■Woe of the argument, which is: if their tin has done so 
eh, how much more their conversion /—R. ] 
t [The numerical idea is lexically admissible in 
aa, whence it has been transferred to {jrntpa, but even 
hoe it is not the prominent one. It is, however, to be 
Understood, that the spiritual fulness will necessarily include 
tha xn remon of the nation as a whole.—R.] 


parent tautology in nXoxnoq x6onov, nXoim i# 
rwey which has been very much neglected by exposi¬ 
tors. In xo<r/lot, he says, there seems to be com 
prised the idea of the whole extent of humanity 
and in nXovt. i&v. there appears the more concrete 
designation: “ The reduction of the chosen people 
turned to an enrichment of the profane nations.” 
The former definition regards the qualitative, inten¬ 
sive, and teleological relation in an altogether univer* 
sal sense: The fall of the historical Israel redounded 
to the advantage of the world, even including the 
ideal Israel. The latter definition describes the 
quantitative and extensive character of the histori¬ 
cal course. Jewish tribes, or Jewish communities, 
drop out of the people, while, on the other hand, 
whole heathen nations are gained. But if their fall 
has thus been a gain to the world, how much more 
their fulness—that is, a believing Israel! 

Ver. 18. For I am speaking to yon Gen¬ 
tiles [v/iir 3i Xiyto roig f &rt<rtv. The 
sense is the same whether we read yao or 61. A 
colon should follow this clause; the pointing of the 
E. Y. obscures the proper connection.—RJ The 
declared prospect of the fall conversion of Israel 
leads him to the farther explanation, that he regards 
even the conversion of the Gentiles, though an ob¬ 
ject in itself, as a means for accomplishing the object 
of Israel’s conversion. [According to Alford, this 
verse answers the question : <( Why make it appear 
as if the treatment of God’s chosen people were 
regulated not by a consideration of them, but of the 
less favored Gentiles?”—R.]— You Gentiles; that 
is, Gentile Christians. — [Inasmuch then lq> y 
o<t or nkv ovv. See Textual Note M . The cor¬ 
responding 31 is wanting, as often in the Apostle’s 
writings.—R.1 'E<p ocror, not quamdiu (Origen, 
Vulgate, Luther). 

I glorify mine offioe [rijv 3tax ovlav 
no i/ do £ a ta>]. Not: I praise my office (Luther, 
Grotius, and Reiche); but: I strive to glorify my 
office by its faithful discharge (De Wette, Meyer, 
and others); in which, indeed, he also says, that be 
esteems his office as a glorious one.* 

Ver. 14. My own flesh [/ion xnv era ox a. 
On nov in this peculiar position, see Meyer. D. F. 
put it after the noun. It is sufficiently emphatic to 
justify the emendation, my own flesh. —R.] An ex¬ 
pression of inward participation with Israel in natu¬ 
ral descent. Theodoret: The word leads ue to un¬ 
derstand the denial of spiritual participation. Yer. 
28 proves that this antithesis is not very remote; yet 
the inward attachment to his people here appears in 
the foreground. 

Yer. 10. For if the casting away of them 
yaq anopolfi avrir]. 'Jnoflol if, 
throwing away, an antithesis to nqooXtjn ^; see 
ver. 17. Therefore not their diminution (Vulgate, 
Luther). [So Bengel, Philippi, who find here also 
an allusion to the loss in numbers sustained by the 
kingdom of God.—R.1 Tholuck alludes to the use 
of language in the LXX., and the Church (awe- 
poXijy expulsion). 

Be the reconciliation of the world [xa- 
raXXayij x6o>ot’J. Not as causality, but as 
condition, without which the word of reconciliation 
did not reach the Gentiles without obstruction. IX 


* [Meyer thus paraphrases: 44 1 seek, indeed, insinuti 
aa I am ne, who has ibe apostolic mission to the Gentiles 
(notiee the emphatic to do honor to mine offioe, bet 

purpose therewith to excite my kinsmen,” &c This bnngl 
out the force of iUr, and the connection of thought.—Ik. 
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a perhaps to express this shade of thought that the 
E. V. renders: reconciling; but reconciliation is 
more literal, and shows how important Paul deemed 
the fact in question, which could thus be character- 
laed.—R.] In this free use of language Paul also 
says <j*xju) t in ver. 14, because he Is the herald of 
’OtaTroia. 

What shall the reception of them be [ric 
q rrf Reception to salvation, and to 

participation in salvation by their conversion. 

But life from the dead? [t» pij tvij i* 
etKQ&r;] J? js clear that the Apostle awaits a 
boundless eifect of blessing on the world from the 
future conversion of the Jews. We ask, What is 
it? We must first look at the antithesis: Their 
casting away became the reconciling of the world; 
that is, only conditionally, therefore at if, and indi¬ 
rectly. Thus, we continue, the conversion of the 
whole people of Israel will also be conditionally, as 
if, and indirectly, a life from the dead. With the 
appropriated *araXXayy, there now begins, first, the 
spiritual resurrection, which is succeeded, second, 
by the future bodily resurrection. Hence different 
explanations: 

1 . Figurative expression of the new spiritual life 
(Augustine, Galvin, and others) of the Gentile world, 
or of the world in general, but not of the Jews (as 
Coooeius, Bengel, and others, explain), since the 
new life of the latter is regarded as an antecedent 
means. But this new life is also regarded in differ, 
ant senses: The further extension of God’s king, 
dom, and the new subjective vivification (Philippi, 
and others! increase, and advance of piety (Bucer, 
Bengel). “ A new life in the higher charismatic ful- 
ness of the Spirit shall extend from God’s people to 
the nations of the world, compared with which the 
previous life of the nations must be considered 
dead; ” Auberlen (calculated to mislead, and over¬ 
drawn, so far as the Christian life of the previous 
world is meant). Other modifications: Highest joy 

[ Grotius, Hodge apparently], highest blessedness. 
Stuart: something great, wonderful, surprising, like 
to what a general resurrection of the dead would be. 
He thinks it probable Paul had in mind Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones.—RJ 

2 . The literal view: The resurrection of the 
dead is meant—the oldest ecclesiastical explanation 
(Origeu, Chrysostom, Rfickert, Tholuck, Meyer, De 
Wette, Ac.). Tholuck says that the meaning of this 
view is, that the conversion of Israel is regarded as 
the final act in the world’s drama; but then he 
makes the objection, that £<*>17 t x ring. nowhere 
stands in the New Testament for the avdaraat «, 
and thus the expositor finds himself compelled to 
prefer the metaphorical exposition. 

But it has not been sufficiently considered how 
very conditional the first proposition in the compari¬ 
son is: for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciliation of the world. As this is a fact which 
is realised first up to and in the conversion of the 
Pleroma of the Gentiles, and then of the Jews, so 
Is the consequence of their reacoept&noe a fact 
which is continued from the higher spiritual new life 
ef the world to its consummation, particularly in the 
first resurrection. To the Apostle, the ideas of 
spiritual resurrection and bodily resurrection do not 
lie so far apart (see chap. viiL IT) as to our exposi¬ 
tors; therefore Olshausen is rignt in applying the 
word to a spiritual resurrection, which takes place in 
the bodil) resurrection. [Alford also combines the 
two views 44 Standing as It does, it must be quali¬ 


tative, implying tome further bltteed state of thi 
reconciled wond, over and above the mere rsoom 
(filiation. This might well be designated 4 life from 
the deadf and in ft may be implied the glories of 
the first resurrection, and deliveranoe from the bond¬ 
age of corruption, idthout supposing the words to 
be = the resurrection from the dead.”—R.] 

Ver. 16. Moreover, if the first-fruit be 
holy, so also is the lump [ti di 17 anagr 4 
ayia, xai to fvgafi a. Lange: dot Erst- 
lingtbrod, the bread of the firti-fr uit t —i . e n the 
portion of the dough taken as a heave-offering.—R.] 
After the Apostle has disclosed his prospect of tbs 
glorious results of Israel’s conversion, he returns to 
the grounds for the hope of this conversion itself. 
He uses two similes. The first is taken from the 
significance of the bread of the first-fruit (Num. xv. 
19-21! 'Anagx*l can* indeed, denote the first-fruit, 
as well as the bread of the first-fruit; but it receives 
this meaning from the corresponding idea of the 
harvest; while, on the other hand, the baking of 
the first-fruit must correspond to the q>vqc cpa, the 
kneaded dough- Therefore the expression here can 
neither mean first-fruit (Estius, Olshausen, and oth¬ 
ers), nor the grain for the bread of the first-fruit 
(Grotius). But the dnaqx*l in general denotes the 
representative offering by which the whole mass, to 
which dnagxv belongs, is consecrated to God. 
Thus is the consecration of tbe firstborn to the 
priesthood (with which Levi was charged), the con¬ 
secration or the people; the consecration of the 
first-fruit is the consecration of the harvest; and 
the consecration of the bread of the first-fruit is the 
consecration of the whole lump, which was after¬ 
wards prepared. [So Stuart, Hodge, Alford, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer. Anaqxv “ necessarily 
defined by its correlative term fvgapa, the mass 
of dough for baking.—R.] 

And if the root be holy, so are the 
branches also [xal tl ^ ayia, xai 

0 * x Act Jo*]. This second simile is clear in itself: 
The branches correspond to the root (anomalous ex¬ 
ceptions to this agreement, which may be found in 
nature, do not here come into consideration). The 
general fundamental thought of both figures is, un¬ 
doubtedly, as Reiche holds, that the whole people is 
designated as good by its first-fruits as well as by 
its root. Interpretation of tbe particular parts: 

1 . Both figures mean the same thing. The 
dnagxv are the patriarchs (Abraham, Ac.); re 
fvgafia, is the whole body of the people. The 
same relation applies to root and branches (the 
Greek fathers, Erasmus, Galvin, Tholuck, Meyer 
[Stuart, Hodge, Alford], Ac.). 

2 . The figures are different. Tbe second figure 

undoubtedly applies to the patriarchs and their pos¬ 
terity ; but the first, by anagx*h describes tbe be¬ 
lieving Jews, and, by 91 Wxa, the rest (Toletue, 
Cramer, and others. [So Wordsworth, who under¬ 
stands, by 91'fa^a, the whole mass of the world 
which is to be converted.—R.] Also, in reference 
to the first figure, Ambrosius, and others! Modi¬ 
fications : According to Origen and Theodore*. 
dnaQx*! means Christ himself, and s f 

Christians. Meyer has two objections to the differ- 
ent rendering of the figures. First, it is contrary tc 
the parallelism of the two passages. But apart from 
the fret that Paul’s prose is not subject to the rulet 
of the poetical parallelism of the Old Testament 
this reasoning betrays a defective iiea of the OM 
Testament parallelism itself. His second reason. 
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that (he Apoetle elaborates the second figure only, 
la of jast as little force; for, with the further re¬ 
sumption of the second figure, there is presented a 
perfectly new thought. The most untenable expla¬ 
nation is, that mean* the original Christian 

Church, and xi.otdo* are the individual believing 
Jews. 

We hold that the antithesis is very decided. 
From what follows, it is clear that the ideal theocra¬ 
cy, though represented by the patriarchs, yet not 
identical with them (see Isa. xi. 1 , 10; Rev. v. 6 ; 
xxii. 16), roust be regarded as the root of Israel 
In fact, from the foregoiug citations, the same Christ 
is certainly the root of the old theocracy, as He is 
the ayxij in the anaqxq of the new Jewish believ¬ 
ing Church, and the causa efficient of the sanctifica¬ 
tion of botlu But according to the antithesis here 
presented, is the patriarchal foundation of the 
theocracy as the natural disposition consecrated to 
God; while the dnaqxh on the contrary, is the first 
Jewish body of believers prepared by God as the 
bread of the first-fruit for the first harvest festival 
of the time of fulfilment, the Christian Pentecost. 
The present passage is related to Rom ix. 5, the 
fathers being regarded as the root, and Christ as the 
miraculous fruit of the branches. 

[It is evident, from Dr. Lange's note, how diffi¬ 
cult it is to support the twofold sense of the verse. 
As Tholuck remarks, the dyibrifi is the point of 
comparison. Holy here means not only as conse¬ 
crated to God, but as actually pure. If a distinction 
must be made between the two figuies, it seems 
natural to find these two ideas of holiness given 
prominence in each respectively. Those certainly 
miss the point of both figures, and the argument of 
the Apostle as well, who do not find here, in ‘^lump " 
and “ branches," a reference to Israel, considered as 
the people of God. Alford: “ As Abraham himself 
bad an outer and an inner life, so have the branch¬ 
es. They have an outer life, derived from Abraham 
by physical descent. Of' this no cutting off can de¬ 
prive them. But they have, while they remain in 
the tree, an inner life , nourished by the circulating 
san, by virtue of winch they are constituted living 
parts of the tree. It is of this life that their sever¬ 
ance from the tree deprives them; it is this life 
which they will reacquire if grafted in again." Tins 
obviates some difficulties, and la, on the whole, the 
simplest explanation.—R.J 

Yers. 17-24. The oondUioncdity of the new an¬ 
tithesis of believing Gentiles and unbelieving Jews. 
The figure of the wild and the good olive tree. 
Warning for the Gentiles , and hope far the Jews. 

Ver. 17. But if some of the branches were 
broken off [tl Si r*vfc r wr xXdStor 
mXdo (Hjaav. The E. V. is too conditional in its 
form.—R.] Although there were many of them, 
they were nevertheless a small minority, compared 
with the incorruptible tree of God's kingdom. With 
this fact, the heathen should also prize the value of 
the theocratic institution itself 

And thou being a wild olhre tree [av Si 
hygtiXatos «*]. As the expression ayqtiX- 
a* m* can mean, as a substantive, the wild 
olive tree itself, but, as an adjective, the belonging 
to the wild olive tree, we prefer, with Fritzsche and 
Meyer, this latter view to the former, which is de- 
fended by Luther, Philippi, and Tholuck, with this 
explanation: The address, 44 thou being a wild olive 
t**e»” views the individual Gentiles as a collective 


person.* Meyer objects to this, by saying, that 
“ not whole trees, and also not quite young ones 
(against De Wette), are grafted in." Against thk 
we may remark; 1. That the wild olive tree of the 
Gentile world is destined to be transferred, in all 
its branches, to the good olive tree; 2. This has 
already taken place incipientiy by Paul's mission to 
the Gentiles. Meanwhile, the Aposde was as far 
from supposing a total apostasy of the Gentile 
Church, as from admitting the possibility of a total 
apostasy of the Jews. Likewise, he speaks of a 
being grafted in having already occurred, with refer¬ 
ence to the probable boasting of Gentile Christians 
over Jewish Christians. Besides, the Aposde con¬ 
siders the wild olive tree to be converted in all its 
branches just as little as in the case of the good olive 
tree. Likewise, ver. 24 must be kept in mind, where 
the same subject is not the wild olive free itself, but 
only one branch of it. On the wild olive tree, or 
oleaster, comp. Natural History of the Bible , and 
the Dictionaries. Pareus: oleaster habet quidem 
formam oleoe, sed caret tucco generoso et fruetibus. 

On the Oriental custom of strengthening olive 
trees that bad become weak by grafting them with 
the wild olive, comp, the citadons in Tholuck, p. 
617; in Meyer, p. 848. Now, if this custom were 
frequent, and occurred in various ways, there would 
be apparently an incongruity in the figure, in so far 
as the cutdngs of the wild olive are designed to 
strengthen the olive tree; but the question here is 
a communication of the sap of the good olive tree 
to the branch of the wild olive. Therefore Tholuck 
remarks: u Paul was either not acquainted with the 
arboricultural relation of the matter, or—which is 
more probable, when we look at the triviality of this 
notice—he designed to say, that has here taken place 
by graoe, which otherwise is contrary to nature." f 
But, in our opinion, this does not settle the ques¬ 
tion. First, the tertium comparationis does not lie 
in the breaking off and grafting in of the branches 
In relation to this point, the figure is of perfect ap¬ 
plication. Secondly, though the branches of the wild 
olive tree communicate to die good olive tree a new 
and fresher life, and a vegetative vital nourishment 
(such as, for example, the Germans, at the time of 
the Reformation, gave to the Christian Church), this 
does not preclude the necessity of their receiving 
from the root and stem of the olive tree the good 
sap and productive power which produce the olive 
fruit. 

Wert grafted in among them [lets**- 
tqlo&fjs ir avroic]. The Ir oIto% is differ¬ 
ently rendered. The most simple rendering is: 
among them . [So Meyer, Alford, and most Stu¬ 
art, De Wette, Olshausen: in place of them. The 

* (There Is a lexical objection to taking hyp. hv as aa 
adjective, since, when t^us used, it means: made out of 
the wood of the olive (Alford). The reason for adopting 
this view is to escape from the thought that the whole Gen¬ 
tile world, as such, was grafted in. This Is done quite as 
properly by supposing the whole tree here put for a branch 
of it. The tree, moreover, is introduced to recognise lbs 
foot of a distinctively Gentile life existing as a whole.—R.1 

t [This last view is that of the majority of the best com¬ 
mentators, and is so natural and obvious, that notmng ii 
gained by departing from it. Meyer intimates that ths 
Apostle’s illustration must be taken in accordance with ths 
fixd—i. a, the fact respecting the oorning in of the Gentries 
—which was undoubtedly the grafting of wild branches on 
a good tree, to partake or the Hfe and bear the fruit of thsf 
good tree. Furthermore, as a fret, there was no new and 
fresher life imparted by (hr Qtntilu at that time, as Dr 
Lange intimates. The uotnan and Greek civilisation, con 
tinually decaying, was only preserved so long by the new 
religious life from the patriarchal root.—R.) 
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fanner is preferable on aooonnt of wiyxorntfi**.— 

And made fellow-partaker of the root and 
fatness [xai at/potrurbc *eqq xai 

xfjq nsorrjtoq. See Textual Note **.— R.] Not 
t* <ba di'oir (Grotius, and others). The communi¬ 
cation with the root secures participation in the 
good sap. 

Ver. 18. Boast not against the branches 
£ 1*9 xaxaxa t»/<5 roir xXdStopl. The Jews 
m general were the branches of the olive tree; thus 
Jewish Christians are as much meant as the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews; not the latter alone (according to 
Chrysostom [Alford, Stuart, De WetteJ, and others), 
but rather the former principally, as is indicated by 
the £* a tVrofc [Meyer: the Jews in general. He 
rightly adds, that not all Jews, who were not con¬ 
verts ns yet, were to be regarded as broken off; 
only those who had rejected Christ.—R.] 

But if thou boast [W Si xaxaxavyd* 
<ra». The verb, occurring twice in this verse, is 
unusual.—R.] Meyer: IViumphest again* them. 
According to the assumed figure of the wild olive 
tree, they could be tempted to boast that the mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish believing Church had received 
new life through heathenism, just as the boast has 
been made that Germanism, and especially Lutheran¬ 
ism, has reformed Christianity itself; while Chris¬ 
tianity, operating from its very foundation, has re¬ 
formed, and still reforms, its phenomenal forms. 
[Matatis mutandis, of special application every¬ 
where.—R.1 

Thou nearest not the root [on a'v xh* 
blta* fiaaxd^fsq. Supply: know that , or, let 
this humble thee , that. See Winer, p. 575.—R.] 
Thou, as a grafted branch, standest in no more 
favorable relation to the root than those which are 
broken off and remain standing. Thou remainest 
thoroughly conditioned by an inward fellowship with 
the root, which must be confirmed in the humble 
knowledge of this dependenoe, and in inward union 
with the natural branches. The brief explanation 
is strengthened by the fact that it forms an imme¬ 
diate conclusion. Tholuck remarks: Such a pre¬ 
sumption toward the branches could not be without 
presumption toward the root. 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then, The branch¬ 
es were broken ofij Ac. [IgiZq ov* ’££*- 
xXdo&tjoa* [#{] xXdSos, x.x.X. See Text¬ 
ual Note ’*.] The genuineness of the article oi 
is rendered very probable by the intention of the 
Gentile speaking. After this religious warning, he 
will appeal to a religious decree, to a fait accompli 
of predestination. He accordingly abuses the truth 
which the Apostle himself has taught, by saying, 
negatively: the fate of the branches is irrevocably 
settled-'-there is no more salvation for the Jewish 
people ; but he also abuses it, positively, by believ¬ 
ing that he himself stands firm through the privi¬ 
lege which he presumes he has acquired. Here, 
then, we clearly see how the Apostle dismisses ich 
a predestinarian presumption. 

Ver. 20. Well [xaA£?]. Ironical, as if ne 
would say: a fine application of the doctrine of 
Divine predestination, by overleaping the ethical 
elements brought into the acoount by it! [With 
Stuart, Hodge, Meyer, Alford, and others, it must 
be held that the Apostle here admits the purpose in I 
the breaking off, as stated in ver. 19; but be admits 
H only to protest against the wrong nee made of it. 
-R.1 


of unbelief they were broken oi 

[tj dnsoiigt, itixXde&qoa*. On the de 
tive, see The uck and Alford m loco. The latter 
suggests their unoeltef, thy fa<th (so Amer. Bible 
Union), but it seems better to take the nouns as ab> 
street.—R.] The earnest declaration. That is. be¬ 
cause of unbelief, expressed in strengthened form 
by the dative. That, therefore, is t e decisive cense 
of their b vt, the real hindrance to -heir salvation. 

[And thou standest by faith, <ri Si rfj 
niaxkb ioTtjxati.] And thus thou also standee* 
and endurest only by * faith. The standing means 
here the being grafted in, and not, standing iu the 
absolute sense, as Meyer correctly observes, again* 
Tholuck, and others. For the opposite of it is not 
falling, but the being cut off Essentially, the idea 
certainly coincides with standing and fading* 

[Be not high-minded, pi/ v+qX o«>po*«» 
See Textual Note M .—R.] Be not therefore proud 
of an imaginary privilege, but fear faJUa to- 
fio v ] ; that is, be all the more afraid of falling, be¬ 
cause thou art inclined to boast. Bengel: timor 
opponitur non fiducue, eed eupercilio et eecuriiatL 

Ver. 21. For if God roared not the natu¬ 
ral branohea [*» ydg © root xaro 

<f>vo >9 xXdSto* or* i<?f ioaxo]. Nature here 
evidently denotes the elevated, consecrated, and en¬ 
nobled nature of the Abrahamlo race.—Lest ha 
alio spars not thee [pjnmq ovSi aov *W- 
oixa*. See Textual Note w . Supply fear , or, 
it is to be feared. See Winer, pp. 442, 470, 504. 
On the future, Buttmann, N. T. Gram*, p. 808.— 
R.1 Thou at least hast no claim to this genealogi¬ 
cal nobility of Israel Meyer: 41 The ftiture is more 
definite and oert&in than the conjunctive.” 

Ver. 22. Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God [fd# ovr y^rjaxoxrjxet 
xal dnoxopla* 6>*ofJL The usual predesti- 
narian svstem would say: The grace and justioe of 
God. Paul says something quite different. The 
period [E. V., colon] gives grammatical support to 
the reading dnoxopla, Ac., accepted by Lachmann. 

On those. 'Eni pi* tovq. The goodness, 
as well as the severity or sharpness of God in con¬ 
tinual movement, corresponds to human conduct.— 
[Severity, a noxopia. See Textual Note ". 

[tut toward thee, God’s goodness, ltd 
Si ok 3? &eov. See Textual Note m . 

The nominatives give an elliptical construction: 
there is severity, there is the goodness of (?©<&—-R.] 
— If thou oontinue in his goodness [far 
hz*p*l*fiq xft xonaxoxnxe. That goodness. 
Alford: tfi>u abide by. —R.1 On the living 

ground of God’s free grace ana mercy. Meyer: 
Wilt have continued. Should the goodness have 
first begun then?—Otherwise thou also shah 
be [i;rf* xal ov Ixxejnycri}. Oomp ver. ft. 
The E. V. conveys the correct meaning of Iml . 
—R.] Meyer very appropriately calls attention ta 
the stronger expression: <xxo* if eg. 

Ver. 28. [And they moreover , udueZre* 
Si. This is the reading adopted ty Qrksbaob, 

• (Roth datives are rendered: dutch, by Dr. Inn 
The E. V., however, varies from because eftoby. Atari 
has the followingdiscriminatingnote: “ < Hrw s r Indfart a 
better the prompting cause of a dgtaife se t the me 
tainting condition qf a continued slate. Thus we ' “ 
always say that we ere Jut rifled through, not bp, fc' 
that we stand bp, not through, frith.” Henee the ] 
of the rendering of this verse in the B. V.— B.) 
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j Lachmann, Tischendorf, and critical editors 
(generally, on the authority of &. A. B. C. D. F. 
The rendering is that of Alford, who is unusually 
happy in expressing the exact force of di. -B.] 
—For Qod is able to graft them in again 
[duvaros ycif iaxsr, x . t . a .]. He will not 
apply His power to compel unbelievers to believe; 
but if they only do not continue in unbelief, He will 
graft them in again. He is not wanting in power, 
and certainly He will not be wanting in the applica¬ 
tion of it. The becoming strong for faith, and in 
faith, as well as the being planted in again, is exer- 
deed by the power of Divine grace.* 

Ver. 24. For if thou wert cut out. The 
yd(j serves to establish the dirvovoc ydq (Meyer). 
Likewise the stronger expression here: 

—Of the olive tree which is wild by nature. 
This is the idea of the oleaster, or wild olive.— 
And wert grafted oontrary to nature [xat 
naqa yvotv Inxt vtqio # 17 $]. We doubt the 
propriety of translating nay a 91 '(nr exactly by 

r inst nature (contra naturam ; Vulgate), domp. 

p. L 26, p. 87. There exists no absolute opposi¬ 
tion between the oleaster and the good olive tree; 
otherwise the grafting in would have no result. 
The application is clear.f 

How much more. Nevertheless, a greater 
natural relation exists between the branches which 
are cut out of the good olive tree, and this olive 
tree as peculiar to them; so that they, after all, can 
be grafted more easily into them than the branches 
of the wild olive are grafted into it. The difficulty 
which arises from the consideration that the (Jew¬ 
ish) obduratio is more difficult to be overcome than 
the (Gentile) ignorantia, is removed by Tholuck, 
when he says that he regards the ydg of the pres¬ 
ent verse as coordinate with the fiivaxoq yap, so 
that it would relate to the iyxtvx^taOijaorras (ver. 
28). But this changes the matter very little; the 
Apostle’s supposition is, that the economy of God’s 
government will accomplish the dissolution of the 
Jewish obduratio. 

[Alford clearly defines the meaning: In the case 
of the Gentile, the Apostle sets the feet of natural 
growth over against that of engrafted arowth ; here, 
the fact of congruity of nature (rjj ttiiip, IXaip) 
«s set against incongruity , as making the reingraft¬ 
ing more probable. Hodge: 44 The simple meaning 
of this verse is, that the future restoration of the 
Jews is, in itself, a more probable event than the in¬ 
troduction of the Gentiles into the Church of God.” 
-R.] 


Vers. 25-86. The latt toordy or the mystery of 
the Divine government. 

Ver. 25. For I would not, brethren. The 

S confirms the previous noaw ftaXXov; accord- 
to Tholuck, the address, 44 brethren,” is directed 
time to the Gentile Christians. But why not to 


# [As Stuart well remarks, this verse speaks of what 
mn be done; the next, of what will be done. It is greatly 
to be doubted whether the verse has any bearing on the 
eu eitioPS of perseverance, eonversio resittibUie, &©., which 
Meyer, and others, find involved here.—R.] 

T (There seems no good ground for departing from the 
common rendering. Dr. Lange's idea about real fresh life 
In the branches u not admissible. For, although fresh 
stmfoal and intellectual life has again ri d again oome 
Into the Church from new raoes, it bis always been, for a 
Urns, at tt* expense of spiritual vigor. Not until the new 
spiritual life, oontrary to nature, had been felt, was there 
any gain by such grafting.—R.1 

24 


all? Ov . . . ayvoilr, Rom. L 18 [p. 70], Ac 
An announcement of an important communication. 

Of this mystery. To tivoxtigsor xovxo 
[See Tholuck and Alfoid in loco on the word my* 
tcry. —R.] On the basis of the general mystery of 
the Christian 1 Tim. iiL 16, revealed tc 

Christians by their becoming believers, there are di* 
played the individual mysteries which concern the 
development of Christian life in the world, partici* 
larly the universal development of Christianity. In 
regard to these, the Apokles are illuminated in ad¬ 
vance by revelation, in order to communicate them 
to the Church. Thus Paul communicates, in many 
ways, to believers, the myBtery that the Gentiles 
shall be joint-heirs of life, without legal conditions, 
Eph. iiL 6; also the myBtery that, in the last times, 
the transformation of persons still living will take 
place, 1 Cor. xv. 51; and so here he communicates 
the mystery of the Divine economy in relation to 
the results of the conversion of Jews and Gentilee. 
and especially of the final, universal conversion of 
Israel. 

Lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
oeits [ tva firj tit* it iavxolg (pgovsft o*. 
See Textual Note .—R.] Meyer: According to 
your own judgment. The Apostle foresees that, in 
the Gentile Christian Church, there will arise respect 
ing Israel’s friture contemptuous decisions of the un¬ 
illuminated and self-sufficient judgment. [Calvin, 
Beza, Stuart, refer it to pride in their own position, 
but Meyer, De Wette, Hodge, and most, agree, with 
Dr. Lange, in applying it to a wrong view of the 
exclusion of the Jews.—R.] 

That hardening in part is happened to 
Israel [ ot * ttwqoxtk: a no n iq 0 v q xm 
'Jagaiji yiyovtr. On nd^wasq, see ver. 7 . 
—E.] 'Ano fiioouq; according to Calvin, quali¬ 
tative, ouodammodoy and not total hardening; yet it 
evidently refers to die unbelieving portion of Israel. 
[De Wette, Meyer, Hodge, join it with yiyortr t 
not with n tag mg k; or x at T 0 (> arj X (Estiua, 
Fritzscbe): Hardening has happened in part. Most 
commentators now adopt the extensive , rather than 
the intensive signification.—R.] This hardening of 
a part has befallen all Israel 
r Until the fulness of the Gentiles [a/f*? 
ov to nlnQMpa fair i&rwr\ For then the 
hardening snail cease. Meyer: “ Calvin’s ita ut is 
alleged, in spite of the language, to remove the 
thought of a final object; on which account Calo- 
vius, and most, elaborate here a good deal, in order 
to bring out the sense that partial blindness, and 
therefore partial conversion, will last until the end 
of the world.” (With Tholuck, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, we must insist that a terminus ad quem is 
here affirmed.—R.] 

The fulness of the Qsntils*. Interpretations: 
1. The completion of the Israelitish people of God 
by believing Gentiles (Michaelis, Olshausen, and 
others); 2. The great majority of the Gentiles 
(Fritzsche) [Stuart, Hodge: the multitude of the 
Gentilee.—£] ; 8. Meyer, strikingly: 44 The filling 
up of the Gentiles—that is, that by which the body 
of the Gentiles (only a part of whom have as yet 
been converted) is frill—the frilnese of the Gentilee.” 
[So De Wette. This makes it = nX^QtaoK;. —R.} 
As the Apostle could not have meant an indefinite 
mass of Gentiles, nor yet all the Gentiles down to 
the last man, he evidently had in view an organically 
dynamic totality of the heathen world, in which he 
unquestionably bethought himself of the eonventue 
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of the Gentile world. [Alford: The totality of the 
Gentiles, as nations, not as individuals. This is sub¬ 
stantially the view of Lange, and differs but little 
from that of Meyer. u The idea of an elect num¬ 
ber, however true in itself does not seem to belong 
to this passage.” Wordsworth is uot likely to favor 
a predestinarian new, and yet he finds in nXij^oifta 
the notion of the complement of a ship's crew— i. e ., 
sf the Church, the Ark of Salvation !—R.] 

Oome in [do IX&ji. Shall have come in 
(Noyes)]. In the absolute sense; therefore, into 
the kingdom of God (Matt. vii. 18, Ac.). Meyer 
lays, oddly enough: “ The kingdom of the Messiah, 
the establishment of which is later, is not yet in 
question.” [Meyer refers to the personal reign of 
the Messiah, beginning with the Second Advent 
This period, on which be lays great stress in his 
commentary, will come in, he thinks, after the event 
here predicted.—R.] 

Ver. 26. And so. 0 in this order and 

succession, and in this mode of accomplishment; 
after the conversion of the Gentiles, and by means 
of it 

All Israel [itas ’IoqayX] This is not 
spoken of all Israel in isolated examples, nor of the 
44 totality ” without exception. The former supposi¬ 
tion, for example, that only the elect part, the true 
Xtififiay is meant (Bengel, Olshausen, and others), 
or only the greater number and mass (Riickert and 
Fritzsche), does not arrive at the idea of the nation, 
which here, in its totality, as all Israel, comes just 
in antithesis to the mere Xtiftfia. The latter sup¬ 
position (Gennadius, Meyer, and others) transcends 
the idea of the Pleroma , which will suffice here in 
the case of the Jews as in that of the Gentiles. 

This simple apostolic prophecy, pronounced di¬ 
rectly in the future, has been much criticized, and 
much fanaticism has played about it. 

Definitions narrowing the meaning: (1.) The 
spiritual Israel of the elect, from Jews and Gentiles 

i Augustine, Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen 
Wordsworth], Ac.); (2.) An election from Israel 
will be saved in the millennial kingdom (Baldwin, 
Bengel). 44 The one hundred and forty-four thou¬ 
sand of Rev. vii. 4, in which the number is literally 
fciterpreted as the principal citizens of the city of 
Jerusalem;” (3.) Israel will be able to be saved 
(Episcopius, Sender, and others); (4.) The proph¬ 
ecy has already been fulfilled by the myriads of 
'Jews, of whom Eusebius speaks, chap. iii. 80 (Wet- 
stein, and others); (5.) Luther, as Jerome before 
him, has fallen into glaring contradictions in rela¬ 
tion to this question (see Tholuck, pp. 629, 680, 
and the quotation in Meyer, note, on p. 489); and 
on this point Melanchthon has proved, by his vacil¬ 
lations, his fear of Luther's decisive declarations on 
the hopelessness of the Jews (Tholuck, p. 630). On 
the further shape which Lutheran exegesis has taken 
on this point, see the same. With Spener there 
came a change. 

In opposition to all these, there are definitions 
exaggerating the meaning: (1.) The naq must be 
so much emphasized, as to lead us to suppose that 
Israel, dyin£ in unbelief, will be raised from the dead 
for the realization of this hope (Petersen, Myetieche 
Poeaune; see Tholuck, p. 628). (2.) We do not 
include here the idea of a return of the main part 
of the Israelites, as a nation, to Palestine, but the 
ideas that a special Jewish Church will again arise— 
that a temple will be built in Jerusalem, in which a 
•ort of restitution of the Israelitish worship will take 


place, and that then the Jewish people will stand afl 
the preferred priestly and noble people z. the midst 
of the believing Gentile world (comp. Tholuck’i 
quotations, p. 625, in addition to which many others 
might be easily collected). 

These fanatical apologists for Judaism should not 
forget that Israel has fallen so deeply, just because 
of such aristocratic and priestly claims to the mes 
sianic sphere of salvation, and that the only help 
for it is to acquiesce modestly in the glory of the 
New Testament spirit of Christ, and to take its place 
among the Gentile Christian nations as a fully author¬ 
ized Christian nation, without legal privileges, but 
full of an humble sense of its long apostasy, yet in 
the power and demonstration of the Spirit, which 
will then be imparted to it according to its gift— 
that is, according to its great natural state trans¬ 
formed by grace. The scholastics Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others, bad in view the proper mean, 
a conversion of the collective tribes, or tribal frag¬ 
ment, of the nation, but not the conversion of each 
individual, which is qualified as such by free self- 
determination. The hope of Israel’s conversion has 
been warmly defended in the Reformed Church; 
first by Beza. See Tholuck, p. 629 ff.* 

The question of the source from which Paul drew 
this p very q tor has engaged much attention. Tho¬ 
luck, following in the wake of others, properly calls 
attention to tne fact that the Apostle's quotations 
from the prophets were given by him as a warrant 
of his hope, but not as its ground; p. 625 ff. Paul, 
as an Apostle, was also a prophet, apart from the 
consideration that he could already find the germs 
of this prophecy in the gospel tradition (see Matt, 
xxiii. 89; John xii. 82). However, we take for 
granted that he could have drawn his warrants from 
the Old Testament as freely as he desired, though 
Tholuck raises the question why he did not do this, 
but contented himself with citing two passages not 
belonging to that class, and of doubtful relevancy 
(the declarations cited by Auberlen, p. 625). We 
must here refer to biblical theology, as well as to the 
writings which have treated especially on this escha¬ 
tological part of the theology of the Old Testament.f 
There shall come out of Zion, Ac. [ U H £ r • 
lx St oJv, x.r.X. See Textual Note ”, and below. 
Forbes makes the four lines of the quotations corre¬ 
spond alternately: covenant-promise—removal of 
sin.—R.] The two connected quotations are from 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9; not (according to Cal 
vin [Stuart], and others) from Jer. xxxi. 88, al¬ 
though there is a kindred sense.J They are freely 

* [The view now generally adopted, and supported t*y 
Bern, Eetius, Koppe, itciohe, KSllner, Meyer, Tholuck. R* 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and a boat of others, is: 
that the ancient people of God (so marvellously preserved 
in their distinctive life, ss if In earnest of this) shall be 
restored, as a nation, to God's favor. With all the modifi¬ 
cations of this view from other passages, we have not to do. 
Thus much ought to be admitted by ail feir rules of exe¬ 
gesis.—R.] 

t [The Literature on this subject is very extensive. The 
passages bearing on this particular point are grouped by 
Demurest and Gordon, OhriHoeracr , pp. 284 fL Comp. 
Meyer, pp. 441t—R.] 

$ [So Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford. Dr. Hedge 
thinks it probable “that here, as elsewhere, he does xml 
intend to refer exclusively to any one prediction, but te 

S ve the general sense of «aany speoifio declarations of 
ie ancient prophets." The objections urged throughout 
against snob a view of the Apostle’s citations are applicable 
here.—Philippi remarks that these citations support the 
affirmation * “ so all Israel shall be saved," not the eon- 
thmanoe of the hardening “ until the fbmess of the Q» 
tiles oome in."—R.1 
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treated, and joined together (from the LXX.). Yet, 
ji reality, they perfectly answer to their application. 
We must not forget that the armor of deliverance 
which the Lord puts on, according to chap. lix. 17 
ft, is a further enlargement of the armor of the 
Meesiah in Isa. xi. 5 ff. Now, if we adhere to the 
position that prophecy makes no retrograde move¬ 
ment—that therefore Jehovah, instead of the Mes¬ 
siah, must denote a progress—the passage cannot be 
understood merely to denote the first appearance of 
the Messiah, as Isa. xi., but, in any case, the escha¬ 
tological appearance of Jehovah is also conjoined in 
iie Messiah. This is favored by the grand expres¬ 
sion in ver. 19. The Apostle, with his usual mas¬ 
terly skill, therefore makes use of the proper pas¬ 
sage here, similarly to the exegesis of Christ, which 
has also been a subject of surprise to many exposi¬ 
tors. 

The original text (Isa. lix. 20, 21) reads: “ And 
the God (Redeemer) shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression ( ) in Jacob, 

saith the Lord. As for me (on my side), this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord: My Spirit,” Ac. 
The Septuagint: xai tj^t* cVtxtr ZUav 6 tyvoptroq, 
xai an oar g iy « aotfriaq and 7 axw/?, (Intv xv- 
pMK. Kai ai'rTTj avr ok h lf*ov Sux&^xtj, 

tin tv mvqio<:, to nvtv/ia to ifiov, x.r.X. Chap. 
xxvtL also treats of the restoration of Israel. Ver. 
6 gives the more definite starting-point. The sense 
of ver. 8 is: God punishes Israel with moderation. 
The form of this punishment is hardening, and being 
carried off as by an east-wind storm. Then we read: 
“Therefore (by this means) shall the iniquity of Ja¬ 
cob be purged; and this is all the fruit (the use) to 
take away his sin.” The LXX.: Am tooro oupcu- 
Qt&T/otTcu tj avofiia 'Jaxtofi, xai tout 6 hruv 17 
tvXoyia a or or, orar atpiXoificu ahrov Ttjv a/*ap- 
riav. Paul took into consideration three modifica¬ 
tions : (1.) From Zion, instead of for Zion, in which 
we must not forget that also in Isaiah Jehovah must 
come from Zion for Zion; (2.) The original text 
assumes conversion at the announced redemption; 
with the Apostle it was self-evident that the redemp¬ 
tion precedes the conversion ; (8.) The Apostle de¬ 
scribes the new covenant with Israel, by inserting 
the passage from Isa. xxix.; that is, he here de¬ 
scribes the purging and taking away of Jacob's sin 
as the essential part of the covenant, instead of the 
promise of the importation of the Spirit, in Isa. lix., 
because he knows that both are indissolubly connect¬ 
ed. Yet these modifications of form do not prevent 
the citation from being a proof, as Tholuck sup¬ 
poses. See, on the further exposition of this pas¬ 
sage, Tholuck, p. 681. 

[Tholuck: “ How came the Apostle, if he wished 
only to express the general thought that the Mes¬ 
siah was come for Israel, to choose just this citation, 
consisting of two combined passages, when the same 
Is expressed more directly in other passages of the 
Old Testament ? I believe that the gave occa¬ 
sion for the quotation: if he did not refer this 
directly to the second coming of the Messiah, yet it 
admitted of being indirectly applied to it.”—R.] 

Ver. 28. As touching the gospel, they axe 
enemies [xara ftiv TO tvayvlXior ly- 
ftp oil. As enemies, they are said, by Meyer and 
Tholurc, to be hostilely treated by God [Alford, 
Hodge] (Tholuck: inviei deo). But it is difficult to 
establish the antithesis, that they can be simultane¬ 
ously odious to, and beloved by, God, except in dif- 
* ferent relations. See the Erep. Note* on chap. v. 10 


[p. 166]. Other explanations: regarded by Paul ii 
enemies (Grotius, Luther); enemies of God (Thomas 
Aquinas, Bengel). According to the gospel—tnat 1 ^ 
according to the relation of the gospel to believers 
and unbelievers—they are enemies; this means not 
merely that they are adversaries of the gospel (Chry. 
Bostom, and others), but that, as adversaries of the 
gospel, they are regarded by God as adversaries, and 
then by His messengers also— for your takM 
[d** from the ground of the saving econ¬ 

omy already set forth. 

But as touohing the election, they ar# 
beloved [xara di rijv IxXoyijv ayanq 
rot]. We would here also protest against the 
favorite division: beloved of God, or of the Apos¬ 
tle. or of Christians. They are enemies in their 
falling out with the gospel, yet they are favorites 
according to the election, but simply for the sake of 
oieir connection with the fathers.— For the frith* 
era 5 takes [d*a xovq 71 aripa?]. Meyer says: 
in favor of the patriarchs; the sense is, because 
they are included in general in the election of the 
fathers; according to ver. 28, are made partakers in 
the gifts of the fathers, in the call of Israel.* 

Ver. 29. Without repentanoe [apera^i- 
Xtjr a. The reference here is evidently national, 
not individual, though the proposition is general in 
its form and force.—-R.]. Unrepented. Irrevocable 
in the sense of a Divine, ethical, and self-cOnditional 
result (see 2 Cor. viL 10). 

Ver. 80. For as ye, Ac. [mo n($ yap 
vfttlq. See Textual Note$ u > **.] The Gentiles.— 
Formerly disobedient. The anurrla is antl&ttm 
toward God's word, which was promulgated to the 
Gentiles by the creation (Rom. i. 21). [Forbes finds, 
in vers. 80-82, a six-lined stanza, two lines in each 
verse, with the alternating thoughts: Disobedience— 
mercy, recurring three times.—K.] 

Ver. 81. That through the mercy shown 
to you they also may obtain mercy [rf 
vptrifp iXitt iva xai avroi IXiii&wotv. 
We accept (with E. V., Hodge, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, and most) a trajection of the Iva.—R.] 
Meyer would join tw vptri^M iXitt to what 
follows: “In order that, by the*mercy manifested 
to you (which mercy provokes them to jealousy of 
your faith; ver. 11), mercy might be shown to them.” 
This construction must be rejected outright, because 
by it the Apostle would say to the Gentiles what is 
both ill-bred and untruthful, namely, that their con 
version was merely a means for the purpose of the 
further conversion of the Jews.f The opposite con¬ 
struction : non crediderunl in vutram muericordiam 
(Vulgate), emphasizes the conversion of the Gentiles 
as an end in itself, and then makes the farther pur¬ 
pose of the conversion of the Jews, thereby brought 
about, to follow. 

* [The obvious meaning is, that the eleotion of Israel 
as the people of God involves suoh a hope of blessing to 
the ohildren of Abraham, that the mercy will at last come, 
even after “thousands of generation*.” If the Abrahamk 
covenant is abrogated, the Apostle's words have little force 
—R.1 

t [Notwithstanding this very strong assertion of Dr. 
Lange, on the ground of the parallelism, as well as on ac¬ 
count of the general thought of the wnolepaasage, the 
construction of Meyer is to be preferred. The trajeotton 
gives emphasis to ry ipi. IX, The other views are: Then 
are disobedient through the mercy, Ac. (Calvin, and others); 
they have not believed on the mercy thown to yon, Ao. (Lu¬ 
ther. Estius, Lange). But to theee there Is the same gram¬ 
matical objection. Tholuck says: with the tame mercy 1 
which obviates Dr. Lange's difficulty, but Is against the 
parallelism.—R.1 
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V>r. 82. For God hath shut up all under mercy is shown, is, that by all men this mercy is Ml 
disobedience [ <x r ri m X f to t r y aq e & t 6 ? accepted^ and so men become self-excluded from the 
rots' navxaq a? dnti&star. On the verb, salvation of God. God’s act remains the same, 
comp. Gal. iii. 22, 28, Textual Note a ®, and below.— equally gracious, equally universal, whether men 
R.] That is, the Jews as well as the Gentiles. Ac- accept His mercy or not. This contingency is hers 
cording to Meyer, all and every Gentile and Jew arc not in view, but simply God’s act itself. We oan 
meant, and not merely the masses of both (accord- hardly understand the ol nduxn; nationally. The 
lug to Tholuck, and others). True, the masses are, marked universality of the expression recalls the be 
In a certain sense, the all-concluding ; yet, strictly ginning of the Epistle, and makes it a solemn eon- 
emphasized, all and every one oannot be spoken of, elusion to the argumentative portion, after which tit# 
beca lse the question is not simply the fall of man, Apostle, overpowered with the view of the Divine 
b t the generic consequences of the fall (Vulgate mercy and wisdom, breaks forth into the sublimes! 
and Luther have the neuter). [The neuter is proba- apostrophe existing even in the pages of Inspiration 
bly borrowed from Gal iii. 22. The sense is the itself.” Comp. Doctr. Note 21.—R.] 
same, whether we accept the view of Meyer or that Ver. 88. Oh the depth of the riches, and 
of Tholuck; but by pressing the former in the sec- wisdom, Ac. [« fta&oq tzAovxov xai <ro- 
ond clause, a conclusion might be inserted, which <pia<;, x.x.X. In the English, that interpretation 
Meyer himself does not accept, viz., the actual exer- has been followed which regards the three genitives, 
cise of saving mercy in the case of every individual nAovxov, ooq>iaq, yvdoitaq, as coordinate. 
—R.] Gtov is joined with all three.—R.] Construe- 

But what does shut up mean ? Meyer would ex- tions: 
plain it, according to the peculiarity of the later A. What a depth: 1. Of riches; 2. Of win- 
Greek: to give over to, or under, the effective power, dom; 8. Of knowledge (Chrysostom, Grotius, Ola- 
but not merely a declarative (Chrysostom, and oth- hausen, Philippi [Hodge, Alford, De Wette], Ac. 
erg), or permissive power (Origen, and others). B. What a depth of riches: 1. Of wisdom; 
[Meyer, Alford, and others, remark that the <n* 2. Of knowledge (Luther, Calvin, Reiche).* Meyer 
in composition strengthens the simple verb, without, says, in favor of the first construction: 44 As vers, 
however, introducing the idea of shutting up to- 88 and 84 portray the aoq>la and yvonru;, but vers. 
get her .—R.] The real explanation of the expres- 85 and 86 the nXoirroq &tov, the former construo- 
aion is contained in Rom. v. 12 and Gal. iii. 22. tion is preferable.” Besides, the depth of the riches 
The state of the totality of men (their being shut would be, in a certain measure, tautological But 
up under disobedience) is based on the organic fid&oq can also not (according to the same writer) 
(generic, social , political , and sympalhetical) connec- mean 44 the great fulness and superabundance ,” be- 
tion. By the organic connection, all men are shut cause there would merely result such a tautology, 
up in the consequences of the fall. Then, by the The depth, whose outward figure is the ocean, is also 
organic connection, the Gentiles are first shut up in a spiritual depth (see the quotations in Meyer), 
the process of unbelief (see chap. 1); and in the There is also another sort of fulness, as a rich and 
same way are the Jews also shut up by means of fruitful plain. Here God’s miracles are obscured by 
this organic connection (chap. il). In the collective a holy darkness. But the riches of God are not 
character of the history of the world, this makes merely God’s riches of grace in the special sense, 
a collective conclusion [ZusammengetehlossenheiQ . for the fulness of creation and the treasures of re- 
Thus the Jews, by their organic connection (accord- demption constitute a more general unity in the ail¬ 
ing to Gal. iii. 22), were shut up under the law, as it sufficiency of God. This is the entire ontological 
were, in a prison or place of custody * (Iqqovoov- and soteriological foundation of God’s kingdom. If, 
nt&a ovyxfxAtuT/uivoi) ; although, after the confine- now, ooq>ia be defined as the exercise of God’s de¬ 
ment was abolished, it turned out that they consist- signing attribute, the idea also usually includes the 
ed of two parts, the children of the bondwoman and knowledge and choice of means; here, however (ao- 
the children of the freewoman. Thus it could only cording to Meyer, for example), yvuxru; denotes the 
come to pass, by the fearful power of the connec- knowledge of means. Proof: al odol alnov. His 
tion of the universal currents, that sin should be measures, must be referred to the latter. But the 
consummated in unbelief under God’s judgment, in ways have just as decided a relation to the starting- 
order that sinners might become receptive of Divine points as to the final points, and we would here also 
mercy (Rom. v. 20; vii, 13). hold to the distinction: yvwCK relates chiefly to the 

In order that he may have mercy upon dgyal and its consequences, and ooqia chiefly to 
all ['iva roitq ndvx aq iXtijori]. The pur- reLjand their premises.! 

pose of this authoritative judgment of God (that is, How unsearchable, Ac. [w$ drt^iqav- 
of this Divine hardening, which was carried con- v rj r a , x.x.X. See Textual Note *\ Meyer refers 
stantly further by the reciprocal action with human a l 6 dot avxou to yvdiotq, to xqtfiaxa a v- 
guilt) was, first, that fulfilment in the ancient time, tov to ooyla ; the former in the sense of Sis 
when the heathen world was ripe for mercy, and will modes of dealing , Sis economies , the latter, Bis ju- 
be hereafter the fulfilment of the New Testament dicial decisions (as ver. 82). So Tholuck, but the 
time, when Israel shall be ripe for mercy. distinctions are very subtle. See below.—K.] The 

[Alford remarks on xovq ndrxaq in the two most wise rchable character of God’s judgments con- 
clauses: 44 Are they the same ? And, if so, is any sists in His causing redeeming acts to arise from 
support given to the notion of an dnoxaxdoxaoui them (Gen. iii: the flood; the Egyptian plagues; 
of all men / Certainly they are identical, and sig- the Babylonian captivity; the cross of Christ); and 
nify all men , without limitation. But the ultimate 

Jifrerence between the all men who are shut up un- • Relohe’s arguments, and the answers given by Tto 
ier disobedience, and the all men upon whom the luok, will be found in Alford in looo.— R.J 

t [Bengel: SiPinmA dirigit o m nia ad Jtnem op t i mum i 
coowrno novit finem ilium it sssitvm. 8ee Doctr. Nets * 

• fConap. Lange's Oomm. Galatians, p. 85 ff.—BJ — R.1 
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Ae peculiarity of His wajB as past finding out^ con¬ 
sists in His leading the minds which He has created 
through byways, circuitous paths, apparently con¬ 
trary roads, and even impassable roads, safely to 
their object (see Job v. 9 ; ix. 10; xxxiv. 24). 

Vsr. 84. For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? Ac. y«P iyvtn vovv xv- 

giov; x.T.1.1 Isa. xl. 13, “almost exactly” from 
the IilY The mind took knowledge of the object; 
the oocnsel took knowledge of the ways. Or, the 
former word applies to the yvvou;, the latter to the 
ooq>ia (Theodoret, and others). In wisdom He is 
exalted even above the understanding of man (“ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts”), with respect to 
His counsel, above the necessity of man’s being a 
counsellor with Him; finally, with respect to His 
riches, no one has enriched Him or given to Him so 
that He had to recompense unto him again; He is 
the absolute source of all good things. 

Ver. 85. Or who hath first given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed onto him again ? 
[5 r iq ngoidotxer avrfi xai avranodo- 
&t/(T*Ta* avrui; See Textual Nats w , for the 
text of the Hebrew and LXX.—R.] From the origi¬ 
nal text of Job xli. 11. No gift must be regarded 
as a recompensing of God. 

Vfcr. 86 . For of him, and through Mm 
[or» avTov xai dt* aurov]. The nega¬ 
tion of the previous proposition is carried out posi¬ 
tively in the completion of the doxology. All 
things are of Him. He is the original fountain, 
original ground and author.—Through Htm. Pre¬ 
servation, government redemption. 

And unto him [xai h? ai/rov]. Toward 
Him ns end. That He may become all in all (1 Cor. 
xv. 28); He is glorified in all, and all is glorified in 
Him. Meyer says: “ In so far as every thing serves 
God’s purposes (not merely God’s honor, as many 
would have it).” But every thing always serves 
God’s purpose. Yet the final, absolute glorification 
of God cannot be separated from the purpose of the 
revelation of His doga in Christ, and by Him in His 
children, His inheritance. 

Ambrose, Hilary, Olshausen, Philippi, and oth¬ 
ers, have regarded this passage as an expression of 
the relation of Father , >on, and Spirit* Meyer 
opposes this, by urging that neither Chrysostom, 
{Ecumenius, Theophylact, Calvin, nor Beza, have re¬ 
ferred to the Trinity in their expositions. The con¬ 
text speaks simply of God the Father. Yet it can¬ 
not be doubted, if we take into consideration other 
passages of the Apostle (for example, 1 Cor. xv.; 
Col. l), that Paul here had in mind at least the dif¬ 
ference of the revelations of the Father, the Son. 
and the Holy Spirit. It is certain that the view of 
God’s absolute unity predominates here, but not 
therefore in the exclusive, doctrinal definiteness of 
God the Father. The Trinitarian relation lies be¬ 
yond subordi n ationism. 

4 [AUord, who is unusually happy in his comments on 
this chapter, remarks: •• If this he rightly understood— 
net of a formal allusion to the three Persons in the Holy 
Trinity, bat of an implicit reference, (as Tholuck) to the 
three attributes of Jehovah, respectively manifested to us by 
the three coequal and ooetemal Persons—there can hardly 
be a doubt of its correctness.” “ Only those who are dog¬ 
matically prejudiced can miss seeing that, though 8t. Paul 
has never definitively expressed the doctrine ox the Holy 
Trinity in a definite formula, yet he was oooscious of it as 
a Using reality.”—E.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. While the whole of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro 
mans has been called a “ christological philosophy 
of the history of the world and of salvation,” the 
term applies more specially to the section cliap. ix.* 
xi., and preeminently to chap, xi. 

2. God has not cast away His people: Proofs 
(1.) The public history of Israel: Paul and his Jew 
ish companions in frith ; (2.) Israel’s concealed his- 
tory, disclosed by God’s declaration to Elijah; (8.) 
The teleology of the partial blindness of Israel 

a. a condition for the conversion of the Gentiles, 

b. then this a condition for the conversion of the 
Jews; c. then this, finally, a condition for the com¬ 
pletion of God’s saving work on earth; (4.) God’a 
exercise of judgment on all humanity has always a 
merciful purpose—that is, deliverance and restora¬ 
tion. The history of proselytes proves that the 
attraction of the Jews to faith is constantly fulfilled 
in the individual. 

8. The history of the seven thousand hidden 
worshippers of God at the time of Elijah, a type of 
similar cases in all ages. Not merely the heroic wit- 
nesses for God’s honor are His people, but all who 
do not bow the knee to idols. The kingdom of God 
has not merely its lions, but also its doves. The 
mildness of the Divine judgment on the remnant of 
piety on earth, in antithesis to the severity and in • 
dignafion of the human zeal of the well-meaning 
servants of God. 

4. God preserves at all periods, even in the 
worst, a Xtlfifia xat * IxXoytjv yagtroq. 
When the enemies of the gospel think that Chris¬ 
tianity will soon decline, they miscalculate, especial¬ 
ly on two or three points: (1.) They do not observe 
that the blight of division is unavoidable in their 
own camp; (2.) That a new Divine seed of Divinely 
chosen children, of sincere adversaries converted 
and led by God, and of courageous witnesses for 
God, are in His plan; (8.) That every direction 
which apostasy takes, leads to a dispersion and taint 
like that of the Jews, while the deep current of the 
world’s history takes its course with God’s kingdom. 
This confidence is resplendent even throughout the 
Old Testament, and especially in the prophets. 

6. Vers. 6, 7. The unanswerable syllogism of 
the evangelical Church against the decree of the 
Council of Trent (see Exeg. Notes). To seek grace 
beyond works is an tiv y comprising in 

itself a self-contradiction. 

6. Vers. 8-11. The twofold judgment of blind¬ 
ness : a. By external, seeming happiness (see chap, 
it 4); b. By inward disobedience, whose fundamen¬ 
tal characteristics are presumptuous blindness and 
inconsolable, cowardly despondency in relation to 
the highest good.—On the process of hardening as a 
continual reciprocity between human offence and 
God’s sovereign judgment, see Exeg. Notes on chap, 
ix. On Jelaledin Kumi’s doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 595. 

7. From the fret that judgments on unbelievers 
are remedial judgments, which are the means of pro* 
during faith in the elect, there follows the expect* 
tion that the judgments are not of an eonic, but of 
an economic nature. God always seeks, through the 
believers, indirectly to reach again the unbelievers. 
Therefore the messengers of salvation must shake 
the dust from their feet when they are not received 
That is, they must go farther and farther / Th< 
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rape* went from Mesopotamia to Jerusalem, from 
Jerusalem to Rome, from Rome to Wittenberg and 
Geneva; and in roundabout ways and circles it 
tgain goes from New York to Jerusalem and Meso¬ 
potamia. Nearness and fameas in God’s kingdom 
are not determined by geographical and national 
proximity and remoteness, but by the relations of 
^>iritual life. 

8. The idea of the temporary filling up of the 
•reaches made by the unbelief of the Jews by means 
of the heathen, has penetrated, though in obscure 
form, even the Talmud (see Tholuck, p. 600). 

9. On the reflection of the truth of the histori¬ 
cal character of the Acts of the Apostles, in ver. 11, 
see Tholuck, against Baur, p. 602. See the same, 
p. 606, for Origen’s view that the number of saints 
is definite; which, indeed, only has an incidental 
rmportance for the question before us (see Ext a. 
Notes). 

10 . The tragical fate of the Jews. Their fall the 
riches of the world, notwithstanding they number 
Among them the richest people; their casting away 
the reconciling of the world. This latter thought 
refers to the crucifixion of Christ. Such a tragical 
judicial fate is such a profound enigma of Divine 
sovereignty, that not only the whole course of the 
world, but also the future world and eternity, belong 
to its full glorification in the light of Divine mercy. 

11. As the wild olive tree enters into a relation 
of exchange with the good olive tree by giving to it 
earthly nutriment, or nutriment for development and 
for strengthening the stock, while, on its part, its 
branches are made good, so have the nations brought 
new organs to Christianity, in order to receive from 
it the Divine spirit of life. Germany may exult, in 
a special sense, in having done this, but nothing fur¬ 
ther. If we arrogant!; identify German Christian¬ 
ity with Lutheranism,* the boast has a German 
Catholic sound; it is a boast of the branches—of 
only the grafted branches against those branches 
previously standing—yea, against the root itself. 

12. 1116 figure of the relation between the root 
and the branches condemns that entire theory of the 
development of Christianity, which tho school of 
Baur has colored according to the Hegelian princi¬ 
ples of history. 

13. Vers. 20, 21. Tholuck: The predestinarian 
view here becomes involved in difficulty, in so far as 
it traces not only faith, but also unbelief, to the 
Divine causality. Evidently, the exclusion of the 
Jews is here designated as the result of their own 
guilt, Ac. 

14. On the possibility of falling from grace, see 
Meyer, p. 436, on ver. 28. Sealed believers are not 
here specially spoken of, but, in a general way, the 
called, the awakened. 

16. There subsists not only an antithesis and a 
relation of degree between the wild olive tree and 
the good olive tree, but also a natural affinity, which, 
as well as the beterogeneousness, comes into con¬ 
sideration in the application of the figure. 

16. On the discussions of recent theology re¬ 
specting the relation of the Old Testament to the 

* [Lxtherthum; Luthtrixm, rather than Lutheranism. 
There is ro thought of the Lutheran Church, as such, hot 
tf that spirit which traoes all evangelical Christianity to 
the great reformer and his associates. If the figure of the 
i Apostle has any special application now, It is against that 
Ufogioal ultra-Protestantism, which, on the one hand, 
boasts itself against the medieval Christianity, and, on the 
other, domes that any advanoe oan be made beyond the 
theological thought of the seventeenth oentury.—H.] 


prophecy of the Apostle about the restoration of 
Israel, see Tholuck, p. 626. 

17. Iu spite of the Apostle's warning, the graft 
ed branches have in many ways boasted against tbs 
natural branches. Under this head belong the con* 
duct of Christians toward the Jews, the judgment! 
passed upon the capability of the Jew for convert 
rion, and, finally, the opinion pronounced on con* 
verted Jews. Here belong also the predestinarian 
appeals to God's decree, under a disregard of tho 
ethical conditions. 

18. The mystery. Tholuck: “ According to the 
ecclesiastical definition, res captum humance rations s 
turn regenites qunm irregenitas transcendent (Quen- 
sfcedt, i. 44). According to the later expositors, on 
the contrary, it means, at least in Paul, unknown, 
truths, hitherto concealed from humanity, and only 
known by revelation (Riickert, Fritssohe, Meyer, and 
Philippi).” The latter, or formal idea of the mys¬ 
tery, underlies the former, the material one. This 
is proved by 1 Tim. iii. 16. Bat it is clear, from, 
ver. 88, that a mystery, iu the material sense, is so- 
called because it is of unfathomable depth; not be 
cause it merely extends beyond the human under 
standing in the abstract sense—or, in other words, 
because it is not attainable by the understanding— 
but only by the believing intellectual perception, be¬ 
cause it ever reveals itself in its Divine depth, in tn- 
finitum, but not because it should remain in infini¬ 
tum an unsolved enigma. 

19. Meyer acknowledges that fhe conversion of 
all Israel has not yet taken place; but he adds, that 
it lies in a very distant time, although the Apostle 
has regarded the matter as already near at hand; p. 
442. This is the usual misconception arising from 
the failure to distinguish between the religious and 
chronological idea of the nearness and remoteness 
of time 1 

20. On the different renderings of /ap«r/ta and 
sXrjaui) see Tholuck, p. 688. A series of insufficient 
explanations of the mnrixituFtr in ver. 82, is on p. 
636; and discussions on the meaning of rotV? nde- 
to$, on p. 687. 

21. It is worthy of note, that the usual doctrine 
of predestination, as well as the doctrine of restora¬ 
tion, has been connected with the present chapter, 
particularly with ver. 88. This contradiction is ad¬ 
justed, if, with Schleiermacher, we regard predesti¬ 
nation as economical , and restoration as sonic. True, 
even in that case, the consequence of the former 
idea is strongly affected by the reference to faith 
and unbelief as ethical motives for the Divine sov¬ 
ereignty. Against the latter idea, vis., the usual 
doctrine of the aitoxcutdoxcunsy Meyer observes, 
that the universality of the Divine intention does 
not preclude the partially finite non-realization of it 
through the guilt of human individuals. But this 
observation applies also to yesterday and to-day. 
Important weight rests upon the fact that the owt- 
xXuosvy which is similar to fate in the otganic con¬ 
nection of men (for example, a Jewish child, born 
in a Jewish alley, Ac.), should be removed by God's 
sovereign grace; yea, that the currents of unbelief 
should give place to a current of frith. Judas has 
proved that a false individual can, at all events 
swim against the stream of salvation. The eons or 
God and the freedom of man tower above the usual 
ideas of the apocatastasis, as well as above the usual 
ideas of eternal endless condemnation.* 

* [A oomparisou * -er. 82 with G** iii 22 will aaaist a* 
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22 . The anthology of distinctions between aofla 
and see Tboluck, p. 641. The former (Abe¬ 

lard) constitutes just the reverse of ours: saptentta 
quantum ad praescientiam ipsius scientia quantum 
ad ipsius opcris effectum, Ac. Tboluck defines the 
woqnct. according to Proverbs, as the economic and 
architectural wisdom of God, and the yvwcK as the 
knowledge of the nature of the universe. He, in 
opposition to Meyer, refers the nqipara to the yyv- 
*K, and the odoi to the ootpicu On the latter point, 
we must coincide with Meyer. The ideas: xqipara 
and the essence of thingB, and odoi and architectu¬ 
ral dispositions, do not fit very well together. The 
uqipata refer to final points; the odoi are at least 
connected with starting-points. See Exeg. Note*. 
We must also refer, in reference to ver. 86, to Tho- 
luck’s instructive statements. 

28. Rom. xi. 86; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 6; CoL i. 
16; Heb. iL 10; also the doxologies in the New 
Testament, and especially those in Revelation. [Stu¬ 
art : “ Such is the conclusion of the doctrinal part 
of our Epistle; a powerful expression of profound 
wonder, reverence, and adoration, in regard to the 
unsearchable ways of God in His dealings with men; 
and an assertion of the highest intensity respecting 
His sovereign right to control all things so as to ac¬ 
complish His own designs. A doctrine truly hum¬ 
bling to the proud and towering hopes and claims 
of self-justifying men ; a stumbling-block to haughty 
Jews, and foolishness to unhumbled Greeks. 1 
scarcely know of any thing in the whole Bible which 
■trikes deeper at the root of human pride than vera. 
88-86.—But sovereignty in God does not imply what 
is arbitrary , nor that He does any thing without the 
best of reasons. It only implies that those reason* 
are unknown to us. —And if our hearts are ever 
tempted to rise up against the distinctions which 
God has made, either m a temporal or spiritual re¬ 
spect, in the bestowment of His favors, let us bow 
them down to the dust, as well as silence and satisfy 
them, with the humbling, consoling, animating, glo¬ 
rious truth, that ( of God, and through Him, and for 
Him, are all things. 1 To Him, then, be the glory 
forever and ever 1 Amen. 1 *—R.] 


HOMELETIOAL A1TB PRACTICAL 

A. Vers. 1-6. Has God cast away His people ? 
God forbid 1 1. The thought is intolerable to the 

tn arriving at a eorrect explanation of its meaning. It 
e x p res ses a bold, genial, ana oomjprehensiTe thought, and 
oontaine the key to the understanamg of the fall, aa well aa 
of the whole history of the world. The profound mystery 
of sin is here solved in the lustre of the Divine wisdom ana 
love. The temporary abasement and neglect of countless 
individuals, of whole raooe and nations, is here subordi¬ 
nated to a more profound and exalted plan tor general 
bl e ssi n g. The Apostle, here and in Gal. iii 22, teaches a 
universality qf n'n and disobedience, and a universality of 
Divine grate (so also Rom. v. 12 IF.; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22), and 
w plaoes them in hold oontrast, that the former must sub- 
■arve the latter. This universality of grace refers: (L) 
To the internal power and capability: (2.) To the purpose 
and design; (3.) To the proffering of the opportunity, or 
tbs calling. God can and will have mercy upon all men, 
and gives to all (at some period) thi* opportunity. But 
farther than thfs we cannot go. Pan. d' v <** not teach a 
mdve c sa lism of actual redemption to all sr- Tb* aonept- 
mm or rejection of graoe is made dependent on belief or 
unbelief. Hence, in GaL iii 22, he does not say, is the 
■eoond clause: that the promise might be given to all, but 
to believers. For redemption is no natural psooees, no work 
af necessity, but a free act of God in Ohrik, and must be 
apprehended and appropriated in a free moral manner by 
aneh individual subject.—P. 8.1 


Apostle as a true Israelite. 2. He repudiates the 
fact in the most positive manner; because, a. God 
has provided for His people beforehand; b. In times 
of great apostasy He has preserved His remnant of 
seven thousand who did not bow the knee to Baal• 
c. He will deal likewise with those who have been 
reserved through grace.—Paul, as a model of truly 
national feeling. 1. He was a Christian with all his 
heart; 2. But he was also an Israelite with all his , 
heart (vers. 1, 2).—The example of the Apostle Paul 
shows how Christianity and national feeling not only 
do not preclude each other, but agree very well to- 

f ether.—I also am an Israelite I An expression : 1. 

ull of manly power; 2. Full of Christian love 
(vers. 1, 2).—The example of Elijah. 1. His com¬ 
plaint against Israel; 2. God’s answer for Israel 
(vers. 2-4).—God still has His seven thousand who 
have not bowed their knee to Baal (vera. 4-6). 

—Let the apostasy be never so great, God never 
wholly casts away His people (vera. 4-6). 

Lcthir : Not all are God’s people who are called 
God’s people; therefore not aa will be cast away, 
though the greater portion be cast away. 

Starks : God’s children often make unnecessary 
complaints, and if the Lord should answer them, He 
would not reply in any other way than: 44 Ye know 
not what ye should pray for as ye ought ’* (ver. 2). 
—God can permit no such confusion of ideas, as 
that we are to be saved partly through grace and 
partly through merit; chap. iii. 28 (ver. 6 ). — Hkd- 
inoeb : God has more saints in the world than we 
often imagine. Much of the good seed lies undei 
the ground; in the Spring, when the right time 
comes, it germinates. Be comforted by this truth, 
ye faithful teachers; Isa. xlix. 1; 1 Kings xix. 48 
(vers. 1-8).— Nova Bibl. Tub.: God does not cast 
us away, if we have not previously cast Him away 
(ver. Ik—You regard that church and congregation 
as the best one to which the most belong, which the 
great men in the world honor, and which, therefore, 
has the most splendor, show, and consideration. Oh, 
no; it is the small .and insignificant number which 
God has preserved for salvation according to thjs 
election. “Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom ’* 
(ver. 5 ).—Spenkr : God looks with other eyes than 
men’s, and perceives those who were imperceptible 
to others. Yet such persons did not exist by their 
own strength, bnt the Lord has reserved them 
(ver. 4). 

Lisco: The fall of Israel is neither altogethei 
universal nor perpetual. The Gentiles’ becoming 
God’s people, and participants in His kingdom, is a 
fulfilment of Gen. ix. 27, that Japbetb shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem.—As sorely as unbelief, according 
to chap, x., is an offence, so sure is the better dispo- 1 
sition of these better ones among the people not 
any work of theirs , but a work of Divine grace (vera 
5,6k 

Heubner: There is a divine casting away, ths 
most terrible penal judgment of God, in which He 
takes His Holy Spirit from man, and quenches the 
spark of good within him, so that he morally dies 
out, is without the feeling and power for good, and, 
shut out from heaven, must hear misery and tor¬ 
ment.—This is what pious people since the fall have 
been anxiously praying God to ward off; Pa IL 
(ver. Ik—Elijah believed that be was the only one 
left. How often does many a pious person believe 
himself alone ! This is a divine trial; but in such 
hours there also comes equal consolation (v« r. 8).— 
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There is s seed of good people which never dies 
out. (Inde/ectibilitas societies.) 

B. Vers. 7-10. The judgment of hardening on 
the Israelites not belonging to the election. 1. Why 
is this judgment inflicted upon them ? a. Not be¬ 
cause it was determined from eternity against them; 
but : Because they, according to chap. ix. 80 if., 
■ought righteousness by works and not by faith, 
and, accordingly, became guilty themselves. 2. In 
wttyt does this judgment consist ? God fulfils in 
them what He, a. Has said by Isaiah ; b . By David. 

Nova Bibl. I'M*.: The terrible judgment of hard¬ 
ening ! They have bell, who are smitten and do not 
feel it; who have eyes, and do not see; who have 
ears, and do not hear; who have poison and death 
instead of the bread of life ; who have ruin, punish¬ 
ment, and condemnation, instead of strength, joy, 
and comfort; who have darkness instead of light, 
and earth instead of heaven. —Cramer : 0 God, 
Thou beautiful and clear light, Thou wouldst blind 
no one; and Thou only dost it as a righteous Judge 
after one has blinded himself in the power of the 
devil; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (ver. 10).—Roos: When the 
tible (where they concoct mischievous devices), 
where they usually sit unconcernedly and eat good 
things, becomes a rope, a trap, ruin, and a recom¬ 
pense for the unfaithfulness and violence which they 
have exercised against others, it is a symbol of ail 
the means by which men unexpectedly become in¬ 
volved in dangers by their words, or, by their decep¬ 
tion or power, are led into the hands of their ene¬ 
mies, and sustain real injury (ver. 9). 

Li 800 : The burdens of age—dim-sightedness 
and crookedness—are likewise a symbol of ruin 
(ver. 10). 

Heubner: God has given them such a spirit; 
tiiat is, He has permitted it to visit them as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, as a righteous punishment, be¬ 
cause they made such resistance to the strivings of 
the Divine Spirit (ver. 8). Comp. Acta ii. 87; vii. 
51.—Man, both the individual and the people, de¬ 
clines into wretched slavery by apostasy from God 
(ver. 10Y. 

C. Vers. 11, 12. The fell of the Jews is the 
salvation of the Gentiles. 1. No dark fatality rules 
here; but, 2. The loving providence of God, which 
continually turns every thing evil to a good purpose. 
—Nothing is so bad that God cannot make it serve 
a good purpose.—Providential sovereignty: 1. It is 
mysterious, in so far as we often cannot understand 
why it permits evil; 2. It is clear and plain, in so 
fer as it always causes good to come from evil. 
Comp. Gen. 1. 20. 

Starke, Hsdinoer: What a great Artificer is 
God ! He makes good out of evil, medicine out of 
poison, and something out of nothing.—Roos: Has 
God brought nothing good out of this evil? God 
forbid ! From their fall there has taken place the 
salvation of the nations, to which the gospel was 
directed after it had been scorned by the Jews (Matt 
Txi. 48; Acts xiiL 48-48; xxii. 18-21; xxviii. 27, 
28) that the latter might be provoked to jealousy by 
the former. 

Gerlach, Calvin : “As a wife who has been 
east away from her husband because of her guilt is 
so inflamed by jealousy that she feels herself im¬ 
pelled by it to become reconciled again to her hus¬ 
band, so shall it now come to pass that the Jews, 
having seen the Gentiles taking their place, and be- 
in^ pained by their being cast away, shall strive after 
^conciliation with God ; ” comp. Eph. v. 25-33. 


Lisco: God’s wisdom brings good out of braeTi 
perversity. Paul does not say that the individua, 
unbelieving Israelite cannot be lost; but there ii 
quite a difference between the individual and the 
people (ver. 11). 

D. Vers. 18-28. How does Paul wish to be r* 
garded by the Gentiles ? 1. By all means as theif 
Apostle, who magnifies this his office; 2. But yet* 
at the same time, as a true friend of his lineal kin¬ 
dred, who wishes to be the means of saving some 
of them, because they are destined for life (vers. 

18- 16).—The rich mercy shown to Israel; percepti¬ 
ble, 1. From its rejection, which is the reconciling 
of the world; 2. From its reception, which is life 
from the dead (vers. 18-15).—The figure of the first- 
fruits as related to the justification of infant bap¬ 
tism ; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 14 (ver. 16).—Likewise the 
figure of the root and the branches. (Comp, also 
the Zurich Catechism, Question 78, 6.) The figure 
of the olive tree. 1. The Apostle warns the Gentile 
Christians against pernicious presumption (vers. 17, 
18); 2. He takes away the strength from such a 
possible and proud objection on their part (vers 

19- 21); 8. He exhorts them to behold God’s good¬ 
ness and severity (ver. 22); 4. He also declares to 
them his joyous hope of the future conversion of 
Israel (vers. 28, 24).—The branches do not bear the 
root, but the root bears the branches. Application: 
1. To the relation of children and parents; 2. To 
the unconfirmed and the Church (ver. 18).—Do you 
stand by faith? Then do not be proud, but fear 
(ver. 20).—God’s goodness and severity (ver. 22).— 
God can graft them in again ; as this was the Apos¬ 
tle’s hope for the children of Israel, so is it ours 
(ver. 24).—The future conversion of all Israel 1. 
When will it take place ? When the fulness of the 
Gentiles is come into the kingdom of God, and the 
time of the blindness in part of Israel is past. 2 
Why will it take place ? a. Because God has prom 
ised it by the prophets; 6. Because God has once 
choeen His people; c. Because He does not repent 
His gifts and call (vers. 25-29).—The future conver- 
sion of Israel is a mystery, in the sense of Matt, xiii 
11; 1 Cor. xv. 51.—The entrance of the fulness of 
the Gentiles into God’s kingdom. 1. It will be 
effected by the preaching of the gospel among 
them; 2. It will take place amid praise and thanks¬ 
giving (ver. 25). 

Starke : It is part of a teacher’s wisdom to ad¬ 
dress himself especially to every class of men in an 
assembly (ver. 18).—One often fells, and yet by his 
fall another rises; oh, wonderful and yet holy gov¬ 
ernment of God (ver. 15)1—A whole church, a 
whole ministry, a whole community, and a whole 
generation, must not be rejected on account of a 
few fools (ver. 16).—The living of the Jews among 
us in a dispersed way can be of use to us, for the 
frequent sight of a Jew, and his intercourse with us, 
remind us frequently of this Pauline admonition 
(ver. 21).—Why should you trouble yourself if you 
are not remembered in any earthly will as an in¬ 
heritor of corruptible goods? If yon stand in 
God’s covenant of grace, you are more than rich 
(ver. 27).— Cramer : Let no one forget his origin, 
ror that will teach him to be bumble (ver. 17).—The 
human heart is guilty of two sins: it is deceitful, 
and desperately wicked; Jer. xvii 9. Therefore 
God must oppose it by goodness and righteousness 
(ver. 22).— Hedinokr: Do not cast away so soon 
what does not please you. Many sin by doing this. 
God has many ways to souls. Your neighbor if 
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guilty, and so are you. Shall the Lord cast both 
away? Bear and forbear, lime produces roses 
even from thorn-bushes ^ver. 17).—Ob, how I wish 
that no one would siu against the poor Jews t Are 
they not Abraham's seed, and the lineal kindred of 
the Church? 0 God, take compassion on these 
hardened ones, and remember thy covenant!—The 
Jews, you say, only steal and cheat; they are a friv¬ 
olous people ! Are you better than they ? Cannot 
God convert them? They hear the word, and so 
do you; neither you nor they are pious. Which has 
the greater condemnation—you, or these who are 
under a judgment ? The same blindness will come 
over you, if you do not turn to Christ (ver. 28).— 
If it is a mystery, who would be so daring as to de¬ 
sire to fathom it ? If it is a revealed mystery, who 
will deny the conversion of the Jews ? Though you 
cannot imagine how it will come to pass, neither can 
I imagine how those who were formerly Gentiles and 
servants of the devil, shall now be God’s children 
and the temple of His Spirit (ver. 25).— Nova Bibl. 
Tiib. : Every thing which God does must be regard¬ 
ed as for our improvement; His judgments to lead 
us to it, and His mercy and grace to keep us to it, 
even to the end. Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee ; Ps. lxiii. 
8 (ver. 22 ).—Quesnel: Let no sinner despair! 
There is no abyss of sin from which God cannot res¬ 
cue him. He who returns to Him with faith and 
confidence, will find His bosom open to him (ver. 
28). 

Spener, on ver. 28: We have here the clear tes¬ 
timony that the poor castaway people shall hereafter 
be received to grace, and be converted to their Sa¬ 
viour ; and the promises once given them repeatedly 
in the prophets, shall be fulfilled in them. From 
the beginning of the Christian Church down to the 
present time, this has been taught and believed by 
its dearest teachers, from many passages of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures; and we, too, have 
no ground of departing from it, or looking more at 
the hardness of those hearts which appear impossi¬ 
ble to be converted, than at God’s promise. Yet the 
time and manner of God’s effecting the work we 
should as well commit to Divine wisdom, as rejoice 
with thanksgiving for Divine grace because of the 
thing itself; and when such a result is effected, we 
hope for all the more blessed condition of the 
Church, but meanwhile heartily pray for the fulfil¬ 
ment of such hope. 

Gerlach, on ver. 16 : The first fighre says, the 
part has the nature of the whole; the second, the 
derived has the nature of its origin. The Apostle 
lays greatest stress upon the latter figure, for he 
dwells upon it afterward, and portrays it in clearer 
colors.—The Apostle purposely uses here a very 
striking figure, from a transaction which did not in 
reality occur—the grafting of the branch of a wild 
olive tree on a good stock—in order to show that 
the Gentiles, in a higher sense than the Jews, are 
called to salvation 14 contrary to nature ” (ver. 24)— 
that is, by supernatural grace overcoming their na¬ 
ture; comp. Luke xii. 87 (ver. 18).—Paul calls every 
thing mystery which man cannot know of himself, 
•nd can only perceive by Divine revelation. Pre¬ 
viously it was the call of the Gentiles (chap. xvi. 
tft; Eph. lit 8), but now it is that of the Jews. 
Comp. Col. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 51 (ver. 25).—The con¬ 
tinued existence of the Israelites among all the re¬ 
maining nations—this perfectly isolated phenomenon 
f history—is therefore designed by God to glorify 


hereafter His covenant faithfulness by a fhture tota 
conversion of the people (ver. 26). 

Lisco: Under what conditions we become anr 
remain participants of God’s grace (vers. 22-24). 

Heubner, on ver. 16: Honorable forefathers at 
earnest admonition to their posterity (ver. 16).— 
Nothing more clearly proves the strict righteousness 
of God, than His judgment on the fallen angels and 
the unbelieving people of Israel. This should in¬ 
spire every one with awe, and with solicitude for 
himself (ver. 21).—It is very necessary to bear in 
mind both God’s severity and goodness; His sever¬ 
ity, in order to be preserved from indulgence, false 
security, and backsliding; and His goodness, in 
order to be encouraged, and to hope for forgiveness 
and improvement God has revealed both. With 
out the two together there would be no training oi 
men (ver. 22).—Israel is without God, because it is 
without Christ; God has disappeared from the syna¬ 
gogue. He who would find God, must be converted 
to Christ (ver. 26).—The true deliverance of Israel 
does not take place by civil, but by spiritual, emanci¬ 
pation—the mercy of God. Mercy is the object of 
the reception of the Jews into the Christian Church' 
(ver. 27).—God’s friendship with the patriarchs en¬ 
dures eternally (ver. 28). 

Be88er: It is with Mary, with the shepherds, 
with Simeon, with the first-called disciples, with the 
Galilean "women, with the Apostles, and with the 
Pentecostal Church of Jerusalem, and not without 
or separated from them, that thou, Gentile, hast a 
share in the root and sap of the olive tree. 44 Paul 
loves the little word 4 with^ ” says Bengel, in speak¬ 
ing of the Gentiles; chap. xv. 10; Eph. it 19, 22; 
iii. 6 (vers. 17, 18).—See that you are not led into 
the folly of planting the top of the tree in the earth, 
and imagining that you bear the root, and that first 
from you, German blood, the good sap of the olive 
tree has really received strength and impulse (ver. 
18). 

Deichert (vers. 11-21): What serves for the 
fall of some, must serve for the support of others. 
1. Corroboration of this experience generally and 
particularly; 2. For what should it serve both the 
fallen and the raised ? 

E. Vers. 29-86. God’s general compassion on 
all. 1. On the Gentiles, who formerly did not be¬ 
lieve, but now believe; 2. On the Jews, who do not 
believe, but shall hereafter believe (vers. 29-82).— 
All concluded in unbelief. 1. How far? 2. To 
what end? (ver. 82.)—The universality of Divine 
grace (ver. 82).—An apostolical song of praise: 
1. For God’s ftilness of grace; 2. For His wisdom ; 
8. For His knowledge (vers. 88-86).—Every thing 
is of, throtu^hy and in (to) God (ver. 86). -To God 
alone be the honor (ver. 86)! 

Luther, on ver. 82 : Observe this principal dec 
laration, which condemns all righteousness of man 
and of works, and praises only Hod’s compassion in 
our obtaining it by faith.— Starke : God roust be 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things 
(ver. 86 ).—Hedingkb : How audacious not only to 
look upon God’s council-chamber, but to become 
master of it 1 Men do not allow their political fol¬ 
lies to be known; should we blind ones, then—we 
who are of yesterday and know nothing—invade 
God’s wisdom ? Job viii. 9. 0 man, be acute with 
the Scriptures, but not on and betide the Scriptures. 
Hypercritics mount high, and fall low; and it all 
amounts to nothing with the Divine Being (ver. 88). 

SptNKu: The loftiness of the divine Majesty 
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(▼ere. 38-86).—Roos: What Paul has called the 
election , he immediately afterward divides into two 
ideas, gi fts and calling , and 9ays that God does not 
repent them. God has chosen Israel, and remains 
firm to it He has from the beginning shown great 
mercy to this people; and He does not repent of all 
this. Single branohes can, indeed, be cut off, and 
individual Jews can be lost in great numbers; but 
the whole tree will not be cut off, the whole people 
cannot be cast away (ver. 29). 

Gbrlach: God’s purposes for Israel will con¬ 
tinue uninterruptedly until the end of the present 
course of the world; as the fulfilment of all the 
promises, there is yet to take place a great popular 
conversion, and a mighty activity within the Church 
itself But from all this we cannot conclude that 
there will be an external restoration of the Jews to 
a people in the political sense, and their return to 
the land of Canaan (ver. 29).—The survey of the 
wonderfully glorious saving purpose of God, as He 
gradually unfolded it in the foregoing verses to the 
eyes of the Apostle, leads the latter to make, from 
the bottom of his heart, this exclamation of amazed 
and adoring wonder. The wisdom of God compre¬ 
hended the purpose which His love had prompted; 
and God’s knowledge marked out the way, defined 
the measure, and ordered the course for its execu¬ 
tion. His judgments even on His own children, 
when they wish to set up their own righteousness, 
and the ways in which He drawB the most remote 
Gentiles and most hardened Pharisees to himself, are 
unsearchable; but they are not absolutely and eter¬ 
nally concealed, but the light of revelation is dis¬ 
closed to man by the Spirit, which searcheth after 
the deep things of God, and reveals them to those 
who love God (vers. 88-86). 

Sohlbikrhaoher : The contemplation of the 
order of salvation, that God has concluded all in 
unbelief, is also necessary to us for wonder at Divine 
wisdom. 1. God’s concluding all in unbelief consti¬ 
tutes the nature of this Divine order of salvation 
and of redemption through Christ. 2. In this. 
Divine wisdom is most to be perceived and admired 
(▼era. 32, 88).— Schweizer: The unfathomable 
depth of God’s wisdom. 1. We represent this un¬ 
fathomable depth to ourselves in humility ; 2. We 
lift ourselves up in faith, since therein the ways of 
Divine wisdom are concealed (ver. 88). 

The Pericope for the Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 88-36).— Wole : How our reflection should 
be directed to the unsearchable purposes of God. 
We see, 1. From whence it should proceed; and, 
2. To what it must lead.— Ranke : How one can 
learn to submit to God’s incomprehensible ways: 
1. By being humble; 2. By being confident.— 
Petri : How should we act in regard to the incom¬ 
prehensibility of God? 1. We should be discreet 
in our opinions; 2. We should be humble in our 
disposition; 8. We should be faithful in our work. 
—Kapff : The Holy Trinity: 1. An unfathomable 
depth; 2. But an inexhaustible fountain of life.— 
Floret : Our inability to comprehend God is a re¬ 
minder that should lead us to a care fill reflection. 
It is: 1. A reminder of the narrowness of our 
mind, that we should be warned by it against useless 
subtleties; 2. A reminder respecting the Scriptures, 
that we should be moved thereby to hold fast to 
God’s revealed woid; 8. A reminder of eternity, 
that we should thereby think of the perfect knowl¬ 
edge which awaits us in the future world.— Schultz : 
The Lord’s ways: 1. How God glorifies them before 


our eyes; 2. To what end God’s glory, which k 
declared in His ways, summons us. 

[Bishop Hall : On Divine severity. With hew 
envious eyes did the Jews look upon those first hep 
aids of the gospel, who carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to the despised Gentiles 1 What cruel 
storms of persecution did they raise against those 
blessed messengers, whose feet deserved to be beau¬ 
tiful ! wherein their obstinate unbelief turned to our 
advantage; for, after they had made themselves un 
worthy of that gospel of peace, that blessing was 
instantly derived upon us Gentiles, and we happily 
changed conditions with them.—The Jews were once 
the children, and we the dogs under the table: the 
crumbs were our lot, the bread was theirs. Now is 
the case, through their wilful incredulity, altered: 
they are the dogs, and we the children; we ait at a 
full table, while their hunger is not satisfied with 
scraps.— On the necessity of a living faith in Chr<st, 
If ever, therefore, we look for any consolation in 
Christ, or to have any part in this beautiful union, it 
must be the main care of our hearts to make sure 
of a lively faith in the Lord Jesus; to lay fast hold 
upon Him ; to clasp Him dose to us; yea, to receive 
Him inwardly into our bosoms, and so to make Him 
ours, and ourselves His, that we may be joined to 
Him as our Head, espoused to Him as our Hup 
band, incorporated into Him as our Nourishment, 
engrafted in Him as our Stock, and laid upon Him 
as a sure Foundation.— On the incomprehensibility of 
Divine wisdom. It is unfitting for the vulgar mind 
to attempt with profane foot to asoend the highest 
pinnacles of heaven, and there to scrutinize with 
presumptuous eyes the holy innermost places of God, 
and to pronounce an opinion on the most profound 
secrets of the Divine wisdom 1—Shall we dare to 
measure the depths of the Divine law with the di¬ 
minutive standard of our intellect ? Shall we tram¬ 
ple on things which even the angels gaze on with 
awe ? But in this respect I do not so much blame 
the people as the teachers themselves, who have so 
inopportunely supplied the ears and minds of the 
multitude with these subjects. 

[Farindon : What better spectacle for the Church 
than the synagogue, in whose ruins and desolation 
she may read the dangerous effects of spiritual pride 
and haughtiness of mind, and thence learn not to 
insult, but tremble ?—Take virtue in its own shape, 
and it seems to call for fear and trembling, and to 
bespeak us to be careful and watchful that we forfeit 
not so fair an estate for false riches; but take it, as 
from the devil’s forge, and then, contrary to its own 
nature, it helps to blind and hoodwink us, that we 
see not the danger we are in, how that not only the 
way, but our feet, are slippery. It unfortunately 
occasions its own ruin, whilst we, with Nero in Taci¬ 
tus, spend riotously upon presumption of treasure.— 
Leighton : Our only way to know that our names 
are not in that black line, and to be persuaded that 
He hath chosen us to be saved by His Son, is this, 
to find that we have chosen Him, and are built on 
Him by faith, which is the fruit of His love who 
first chooseth us, and which we may read in our 
esteem of Him. 

[Charnock: On regeneration. The increasing 
the perfection of one species, can never mount the 
thing so increased, to the perfection of another spe¬ 
cies. If you could vastly increase the heat of ifft| 
you could never make it asoend to the perfection of 
a star. If you could increase mere morel works to 
the highest pitch they are capable of, they can nevat 
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make you gracious, because grace is another species, 
and the nature of them must be changed to make 
them of another kind. All the moral actions in the 
world will never make our hearts of themselves of 
another kind than moral. Works make not the 
heart good, but a good heart makes the works good. 
It is not our walking in God’s statutes materially, 
which procures us a new heart, but a new heart is 
necessary before walking in God’s statutes .—On the 
misery of unbelief. Some humbled souls think God 
Is not so merciful as He declares; He swears to ex¬ 
pel their doubts. Presumptuous persons think God 
is not so just; He swears to expel their vain oon- 
ceits. This sin ties up, as it were, the hands of an 
omnipotent mercy from saving such a one. 

[Tillotson : We are apt to attribute all things 
to the next and immediate agent, and to look no 
higher than second causes; not considering that all 
the motions of natural causes are directly subordi¬ 
nate to the first cause, and all the actions of free 
creatures are under the government of God’s wise 
providence, so that nothing happens to us besides 
the design and intention of God.—-If God be the 
last end of all, let us make Him our last end, and 
refer all our actions to His glory. This is that which 
is doe to Him, as He is the first cause, and therefore 
He does most reasonably require it of us. 

[Hopkins : Fear God, lest at any time, through 
any neglect or miscarriage of yours, He should be 
provoked to suspend His influence, and withdraw 
His grace from you, and to leave you to your own 
weakness and impotency, upon whose influence all 
your obedience doth depend. 

[Henry: The beet evidence of integrity is a 
freedom from the present prevailing corruptions of 
the times and places that we live in; to swim against 
the stream when it is strong. Those God will own 


for His faithful witnesses that are bold in bearing 
their testimony to the present truth. This is thank 
worthy: not to bow to Baal when every body bows 
Sober singularity is commonly the badge of tru« 
sincerity. 

[J. Wesley : God always reserved a seed fbr 
himself; a few that worshipped Him in spirit and 
in truth. I have often doubted whether these were 
not the very persons whom the rich and honorable 
Christians, who will always have number as well as 
power on their side, did not stigmatize, from time to 
time, with the title of heretics. Perhaps it was 
chiefly by this aitifice of the devil and his children, 
that the good which was in them being evil spoken 
of, they were prevented from being so extensively 
useful as otherwise they might have been. Hay, 1 
have doubted whether that arch-heretic, Montanus, 
was not one of the holiest men in the second century. 

[Clarke : The deeigne are the offfcpring of infi 
nite wisdom, and therefore they are all right; the 
means are the most proper, as being the choice of an 
infinite knowledge that cannot err: we may safely 
credit the goodness of the design , founded in infi¬ 
nite wisdom; we may rely on the due accomplish¬ 
ment of the end, because the means are chosen and 
applied by infinite knowledge and skill 

[Barnes, on ver. 14: We may see here, 1. That 
it is the earnest wish of the ministry to save the 
souls of men; 2. That they should urge every argu¬ 
ment and appeal with reference to this; 8. That 
even the most awfhl and humbling truths may have 
this tendency; 4. It is right to use all the means 
in our power, not absolutely wicked, to save men. 
Paul was fall of devices; and much of the success 
of the ministry will depend on a wise use of plans, 
that may, by the Divine blessing, arrest and save the 
souls of men.—J. F. a] 
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PART SECOND. 


The Practical TLeme: The calling of the Roman Christians, on the ground 
of their accomplished redemption, or the universal mercy of God (which will be 
extended to all), to represent the living worship of God in the completion of the 
real burnt-offering, and to form a universal Christian church-life for the realization of 
the call of all nations to praise and glorify God, so that they too may recognize 
End sustain the universal call of the Apostle. In correspondence with this is the 
recommendation of his companions, assistants, and friends, in sending his greetings 
to them; in contrast with which is his warning against Judaizing and paganizing 
false teachers; chap, xii. 1-xvi. 20.—Conclusion. Salutations of friends. Amen 
(vers. 21-27). 

Literature.—Boroib, Dmertatio de part # epistclm ad Romano* panmetica, Lugd. Bat, 1810. 


FIRST DIVISION. 

THE CALLING OF THE ROMAN CHURCH TO A UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN DEPORTMENT 

Chap. XIL 1-XV. 18. 

First Section .—The practical theme (chap. xii. 1, 2). The proper conduct of ChritHan* toward the 
fellowship of the brethren for the eelablUhment of a harmonious churchJife (vers. 8-8). 


Chap. XIL 1-8. 

1 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye [to] 1 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable [well-pleasing] unto God, 

2 which is your reasonable [rational] service. [,] And be not [And not to be] * 
conformed to this world: but be ye transformed pbut to be transfigured] * by 
the renewing of your 4 mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and accept¬ 
able, and perfect will of God [or, what is the will of God, what is good, and 
well-pleasing, and perfect]. 4 

8 For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly [or, not to be high-minded above what he ought to be minded, but to be 
so minded as to be sober-minded],* according as God hath dealt to every man 

4 the measure of faith. For as we have many members in one body, and all 

8 members have not the same office: So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 

6 and every one T members one of another. Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let % as prophesy* according 

7 to the proportion of faith; Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 

8 that teacheth, on teaching; Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
shewetb mercy, with cheerfulness. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 1 —[The infinitive should be retained in the English rendering, tor the eahe of oonvenienoe In 
the Infinitives, which are to be aooepted as the correct readings in ver. 2. 

• Ver. 2 . —{The Rrc. (with K. B 1 . L., many versions and fathers) reads: evorun «*££•*$«, which is adopted by 
Wordsworth and Tregelles. The majority of modern editors and commentators (Lachmann, Tfachendorf. Tholnck, 
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Da Waite, Meyer, Alford, Lange) aooept the infinitive; bo A. B*. D. F. Moat of theee support rvr#y«M«r^cr #«t. 
rather than wv*x* Meyer says: “It la quite as likely that the Imperative was written, w make ver.2 an independent 
sentence, as that the infinitive was substituted for the sake of conformity with ver. L” Aooepting the infinitive, we 
place a comma at the dose of ver. 1, and emend as above. 

a Ver. 2.—(Here the infinitive jtcrajtoo+ovo’Sat receives the additional support of K.—The B. V. is more 
euphonious than exact in rendering these verbs: conformed, transformed. Transfigured (Five Ang. Clergymen) is more 
accurate, and reproduces, in a measure, the variety in the form of the Greek. 

4 V«*r. 2.—{After rode, the Bee, (K. D». L.) inserts vpmr. It is omitted in A. B. D 1 . F.; rejected by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregellee, Lange; probably a mechanical repetition from ver. 1. 

4 Ver. 2.—{This emendation accords with Dr. Lange’s exegesis. It is taken from Noyes; the Amer. Bible Union 
gives a similar rendering. 

4 Ver. 8.—[The brack etted rendering is that of Alford, Wordsworth, Ac. ; but is, at best, a ckunsy attempt ta 
reproduoe the play on the words vwepipovelr, tyor«tv, <rm+poreir. 

T Ver d.—[The reading of the Bee, (6) is very poorly supported, though defended by Philippi on exegeticaJ grounds, 
K. A. B. D 1 . F. read t6 ; which is adopted by Lachmann, Tiachendorf; Meyer, and most. The danse contains a sole- 
dam, and means : what (is true) at regardt individual* , (they are) member* qf one another. 

4 Ver. 6 .— [The difficulties of oonstruotion are discussea fully in the Jsxtg. Note*. The E. V. has so happily filled 
out the elliptical clauses, and preserved the force of the original, that it is not necessary to make any alterations. The 
clause: let us wail on our ministering (ver. 7), might perhaps be improved; yet, on the whole, it presents the correct 
meaning.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary.—-The practical theme controlling the 
whole of the second part. The proper conduct of 
Christians, or the calling of (Roman) Christians to 
the living worship (service) of God,* vers. 1, 2; a. 
The proper conduct toward the fellowship of believ¬ 
ing brethren, the Church (ecclesiastical duties), vers. 
8-8; h. The proper conduct of Christians in all 
personal relations, vers. 9-21; c. Toward civil au¬ 
thorities (duties toward the government), chap. xiii. 
1 -6; d. Toward the world in general. Recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of the world, and of legal fellow¬ 
ship with it Separation, on the contrary, from the 
ungodliness of the world, vers. 7-14; e. The proper 
practice of the living worship of God, and its uni¬ 
versality in the removing of the differences between 
the “ weak ” and the “ strong,” chap. xiv. 1-xv. 4 ; 
/. Exhortation to unanimity of all the members of 
the Church to the praise of God, on the ground of 
God’s grace, for realizing the destination of all na¬ 
tions to glorify God, chap. xv. 6-18. 

See also the headings of the sections. Meyer: 
44 General exhortation to holiness.” But this 14 gen¬ 
eral” exhortation is very characteristically defined 
according to the characteristic, fundamental thought 
of the whole Epistle, in its mmtial as well as in 
its personal reference. According to the essential 
reference, the Apostle has shown, in the first part, 
that the corruption of the world consists in its hav¬ 
ing fallen from the living worship of God, and that 
therefore redemption is a restoration of the funda¬ 
mental principles of this living worship. The entire 
holiness of Christians is, accordingly, portrayed as 
the development of a living spiritual worship. But 
in the personal reference, the Apostle shows how 
the Roman Christian congregation should be devel¬ 
oped into a congregation of living worship, in order 
to be the instrument of its extension to all the world, 
to serve as a central organ for the Apostle, who has 
perceived his calling in the extension of this worship 
Into all the world. 

1 The practical theme (vers. 1, 2). A sum¬ 
mons to develop the service restored fcy redemp¬ 
tion. [Comp, here the third part of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, On Thankfvlneu to Ood for Redemp- 
%on. —P. S.] 

• [The word Gottesdienst, used here, end frequently 
throughout tills section, means, literally : Service qf God; 
but, technically: publio service, Divine service, publio wor¬ 
ship. Dr. Lange seems to combine both meanings, for he 
implies th«t all the duties here set forth form not only a 
service of God, but the beet, truest worship, the real liturgy 
s f the New Testament Church.—R.) 


Ver. 1. I besee ch you therefore, brethren 
o v v it fids 9 ddsleoil. Ao» 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the oiv does not 
introduce an inference from the whole of the pre¬ 
vious didactic part (as Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, 
Philippi, and others, would have it), but from chap, 
xi 85, 86. But it must be observed, that the con¬ 
clusion of chap, xi constitutes the organic apex of 
the entire doctrinal division ; this is especially true 
of ver. 82, with which Ruckert, and others, would 
connect this verse. Tholuck fails to perceive the 
Apostle’s practical theme, in saying: 44 The Apostle 
was accustomed to make some exhortations follow 
the chief, and therefore the didactic, contents.” 

By the mercies of Ood [dtd rwv oiurig- 
uwv to v (chap. xv. 80; 1 Cor. i 10; 2 

Cor. x. 1). The objective ground of Divine mercy 
in their experience of salvation, is made the sub¬ 
jective ground of his admonition. He refers to ths 
experience of Divine mercy, its consequence, and 
its light and right, as if he said, by the name of 
Divine mercy. The only difference is, that, in the 
asseveration M, by, the speaker allows the subject 
of his asseveration itself to speak as motive and 
motor. The plural oltirig fioi corresponds to 
the Hebrew D*»unn; but the Apostle has also, in¬ 
stituted, in the foregoing, a threefold gradation of 
the Divine demonstration of grace. 

To present, naoaaxrjaai. The expres¬ 
sion, which was used of placing the sacrificial beast 
before the altar, conveys the thought of the com- 
plete resignation and readinee* which, on the one 
hand, does not in the least hesitate, but, on the 
other, makes no intrusion by an arbitrary slaying of 
the offering. 

Tour bodies i^Tct a to ft as a ivfidv'j. The 
holding of the body in readiness for an offering well¬ 
plearing to God, is the expression for the highest 
measure of the renunciation of every thing earthly 
and temporal Explanations: 

1. Figurative designation of personality itself 
according to the figure of the offering (Beza, De 
Wette, and Philippi [Stuart, Hodge] ). 

2. The bodice in the real sense, as the holiness 
of the vovs is added in the second verse (Fritzsche, 
Meyer). 

8. The sensuous nature of man, which leads him 
to sin (Eollner, and others). 

Against (1.): The Apostle speaks, according to 
the apostolic standard, to believers, who, accosting 
to chap, vi., have a ready given their personal life 
to death. But the body is the organ and symbol of 
all the individual parts, which must be offered in 
consequence of this principial offering. Against 
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(2.), Coocetas: Non possumus offerre corpus sine 
antma. The real service performed in making the 
offering is, indeed, finished with the shedding of 
blood, or with the resignation of the body. But 
the heart, or the life of the spirit, is given to God 
as an expression that the body is offered. Against 
(8.) Whatever is sinful is not fit, as such, for an 
offering.—The body is the organ and symbol of the 
present life in all its relations and parts. Comp, 
chap. vi. 12, 13, where the question under consider¬ 
ation is the active consecration of all the members 
of the body.* 

Sacrifice. Sito lav. We hold that the Apos¬ 
tle has in mind the symbol of the central offering 
—that is, of the burnt-offering (comp. Tholuck, p. 
651). But the burnt-offering was a symbol that the 
whole life, with all its powers, should be consumed 
in the fire of God’s sovereignty, for His service and 
glory. The predicates, living, twoav, Ac., par¬ 
ticularly the first, which the Apostle ascribes to this 
&ivia, are thought, by Meyer, to denote the an¬ 
tithesis of this New Testament offering to that of 
the Old Testament: “ as an offering which lives (an¬ 
tithesis to the real offerings which lose their life).” 
Tholuck, on the other hand, says with propriety: 
“ the thought that in the Old Testament only dead 
offerings were brought to God, is neither Jewish nor 
Pauline; to present not only dead offerings, but 
even sick ones, was an abomination before the Lord; 
MaL i. 8.” Yet this applies only to Meyer’s expres¬ 
sion ; his distinction in itself is well founded. The 
predicates, holy [ayiav] and well-pleasing to 
God f<rrof rw &*?>]> do not in them¬ 

selves fully constitute an antithesis to the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The antithesis is comprised: (1.) In the 
designation, your bodies , human bodies; which is 
necessary to the idea of a spiritual offering; (2.) 
In the emphasis on the presenting and holding in 
readiness for the Lord, as the Finisher of the real 
offering; in which all their own external self-offering 
on the part o f the Roman Christians is absolutely 
precluded . By this means the predicates aoquire a 
stronger meaning. The higher and real newness of 
life, the holiness of, and Divine pleasure in, the life 
of faith given up to the service of God, take the 
place of file symbolical newness of life, holiness of, 
and legal Divine pleasure in, the offering of the 
beast. Estius, Bengel, and others, have connected 
the r oi Gtu with napourryoou ; this is correctly 
opposed by Meyer and Tholuck (see Phil. iv. 18; 
comp. Rom. vi 18 ; 1 Peter ii. 5). 

Whioh Is your rational servioe. [Dr. 
Lange: Euer verniinfUger (geistiger) Gottesdienst .] 
The accusative xyr koytxyr karptlav is in 
apposition with the foregoing clause, characterizing 
more specifically what has been said, according to 
the New Testament conception of offering, in an¬ 
tithesis to that of the Old Testament The ka- 
t q (i a f service , worship , which, in its central idea, 
is everywhere an offering (see John xvi 2). But 
this sacrificial worship of believers should be Ao- 
y*« y (see John iv. 21; Rom. L 9; 1 Peter fi. 5). 
The koytxov denotes that which is inspired by rea¬ 
son, in harmony with real reason, and consequently 

* [So Tholuck. While it must be admitted that we are 
bidden to present our entire selves, the ohoioe of the word 
"bodies*' la probably "an indication that the sanctification 
of Christian life is to extend to that part of man's nature 
which is most completely under the bondage of sin ” (Al¬ 
ford). This view is m>t open to the objection urged atove 
by Dr. Lange, and accords with Paul’s use of R.l 


spiritual , real; in antithesis to merely external sym¬ 
bolical service (Melanchthon, cuitux mentis ),* but not 
in antithesis to the lohz akoya (Theodoret, Grotma, 
and others); for, as Meyer observes, the question 
here is karptia, but not &voia. Indirectly, in 
deed, the koytxy karptla is also an antithesis to 
the eultus commentitii; for if the symbolical service 
would establish itself beyond its time, against the 
real service, it would then become eultus commentitius. 

Ver. 2. And not to be oonformecL On the 
difference of the readings, see Textual Note *. The 
infinitives must be referred to the naqaxodw. Tbt 
(Tvrozi]fiariZ((r& a* is passive, with a reflexive 
meaning, in tandem formam redigi, se eonformare . 
Philippi: u The original difference between oxypa 
and poQipj may be, that the latter denotes rather 
the organic form, while the former denotes more 
the mechanical form, the external and adventitious 
habitus (o/ypa from f/w, oxrfv) ; oomp. 1 Cor. 
viL 81. Hence oxypa is also the external sem¬ 
blance, the pompa, and oxypariuo&a*, synonymous 
with npoanouiaihx*, to assume a form, a seeming 
shape, to appear, to take the shape of; comp, the 
passages cited by Wetstein; poppy also the beauti¬ 
ful form, forma ; comp, formosus. Thus poopy 
more fitly designates the real inward form, while 
ofyp a denotes rather the external and accidental 
appearance.” Oomp. Phil ii. 6-8. See also Tho¬ 
luck, p. 652. Meyer bolds [as the E. Y. assumes], 
that the antithesis of both verbs is comprised only 
in the prepositions; these, indeed, increase it. The 
ovv denotes the torpidity of the external form of 
the Church by uniformity with the world, worldli- 
ness; the ptrd denotes the organic change and 
transformation of the organic shape, according to 
the new inward form. Meyer: “The present infini¬ 
tives denote a continued action, while napcurnjotu 
represents the presenting of the offering as a com¬ 
pleted act” 

To this world [t£ aloir* toi'»tw]. DViy 
nth. The pre-messianic and relatively anti-messi¬ 
anic form of the world in its perverted course. 
[Comp. Lange’s Comm ., GaL L 4, p. 18.—R.] 

But to be transfigured [ dkkd per apop~ 
q>ov(T&ai, The difference in preposition and verb 
is better preserved by transfigured, which also con 
veys the distinctions suggested above. See Five An¬ 
glican Clergymen. —R.] The ptr a ft. is reflexive, 
as ovro%. 

By the renewing of your mind; chap, vil 
24; Eph. iv. 28. The xcuvorrp nrfvpwtoq (Rom. 
vii. 6 ; comp. chap. vi. 4), as an impelling principle, 
results in the draxalvwat$ of the vov<;\ for 
the vof*;, the conscious, thoughtful, or reflective 
moral and religious spiritual life (disposition) is con¬ 
stantly renewed, in part restored, and in part devel¬ 
oped, in its mastery over the natural part of life. 
The transformation and shaping of the life of the 
Christian are determined not by external worldly 
forms, but by this inward renewing, or renewing as¬ 
cending to the whole of the external life (ovo- 
xcuvohtu;) through the productive power of the 
Spirit. The roog, as such, does not then receive 
the new poppy (Tholuck), but rather the whole 
Christian life from the outward.f 

* [So Hodge, Stuart, and most Rational is preferable 
to reasonable, because the latter conveys ordinarily the i des 
of something for which a good reason can be given, ra* her 
than the exact idea of Aoyi k6p, rational, eernftn/bp.—RJ 

t [The mind is renewed in the newness of the Spirit, 
and from within the transforming impulse proceeds to 
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That ye may prove. Literally: dq to 
#e xtpdttn. [Infinitive clause of design (Mey¬ 
er).—R.] The Christian life should not receive its 
development by means of an external legislation, 
but by the inward one, which is directed by spiritual 
proving and self-determination (see Gal. vi. 4 ; Eph. 
▼. 10; Phil. i. 10, and other passages). Meyer ap¬ 
propriately says: “ In the unrenewed man this prov¬ 
ing is altogether foreign to the activity of his con 
science. Comp. Eph. v. 10.” But with this there 
is also connected the being able to prove (Ruckert, 
Kollner [Hodge, apparently]), although the actual 
proving is conjoin ©v. with it Meyer: 44 The regen¬ 
erate one proves by the verdict of his conscience, 
aroused and illuminated by the Spirit” The vopoq 
of the Spirit, the Christian principle of life, is an 
infinitude, whose explanation and concrete applica¬ 
tion to life is committed to the proving of Christian 
illumination and wisdom.* 

The will of God [to &iitipa to? 
0*0i»]. That which is willed by God in every 
relation of life. The reference of the definitions 
to dya&ov, xai tvaotarov xai rlXaor, 
as adjectives, to God's will (Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
the most of the early expositors, Luther, Riickert, 
Ac.), is opposed, first of all, by the tvagtarov, 
but, in general, by the tautology that would be con¬ 
tained in the expression. Therefore Erasmus, Cas- 
talio, Tholuck, Meyer, and the most of the early 
commentators, have regarded the additions as a sub¬ 
stantive apposition. 

What is good, Ac. We may ask whether a 
climax of three members is designed [Meyer], or 
whether we should render explicit that double re¬ 
lation of the good, by which, on the one hand, it is 
that which is well-pleasing to God, and, on the oth¬ 
er, that which is perfect in itself, because it arises 
from the righteousness of faith, the principle of 
perfection. We prefer the latter rendering. The 
repetition of the article would, of course, not be 
necessary with the first interpretation.*}* 

2. The proper conduct of Christiana toward the 
community of brethren for the establishment of a 
harmonious churehrlife (vers. 8-8). Tholuck is cor¬ 
rect in finding, in what follows, a reference to the 
different spheres of activity in the Church. Meyer 
speaks only of an exhortation to individual duties.^ 

Ver. 8. Por I say (say definitely). The yao 
is rendered namely , by Tholuck and Meyer. [Al¬ 
ford also takes it as resumptive.] First of all, 
namely appears as inappropriate as for. If it is 
the matter of the self-proving and self-determination 
of believers, how they should act toward each other, 
how can the Apostle lay down his precepts imme¬ 
diately afterward ? The answer lies in the fact, that 
their subjective judgment should be subordinated to 
the known objective will of God. This requirement, 
that they should be certain as to whether their con- 

tnuLBfigure the whole life. This seems to be Dr. Lange’s 
meaning.—R.1 

• [The verb occurring here is rendered discern (Amer. 
Bible Union), approve (Erasmus, and others); but prove, 
test by actual experience, is to be preferred (so Meyer, De 
Wette, Alford, and others). Wordsworth: assay the value 
at— R.) 

t [The non-repetition of ths article, which is urged 
against the ** substantive apposition,” is readily explained. 
It shows that all three refer to one thing. Bee Winer, 
p. HO.—R.] 

i [So Alford. Meyer subdivides these verses thus: 
vers. 3-5. exhortation to humility in general; vers. 6-8, 
Wth special referenoe to official charism* -R.1 


duct corresponds to God’s perfect will, Is so great, 
that it causes the Apostle to lay down regulations 
for it Therefore we may also translate the yag by 
for . The Uynv is used in the sense ftf injunction. 

Through the grace, Ac. [d*a v vq /<*£* 
to?, x.t.A.1 Even here d*d. He will not pre¬ 
scribe for them by virtue of his subjective opinioQ 
or authority, but by virtue of the grace which if 
given to him (see chap. i. 5), which establishes his 
office, and is at the same time the element of life 
oommon to his office and their church-life (see chap 
xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Eph. iii. 7, 8). 

To every man that is among yon [navrl 
tw ov t» ir iffiiv. Alford: 44 A strong bringing 
out of the individual application of the precept.”— 
R.] This would therefore have applied to Peter 
also, if he had been in Rome, or Paul would not 
have spoken thus, or, indeed, would not have writ¬ 
ten to them at all. 

Not to think of himself [pg vnsqgoo- 
vdv. See the text, and Textual Note •.—*.] 
Tholuck : vQortiv is here not 44 to strive after,” ana 
also not 44 to be disposed, to think,” but 44 to think 
(of himself) ” (see p. 664). 

Soberly, tno^qovtlr. It is wise conduct or v 
good behavior, especially as moderation. — Proper 
self-knowledge and esteem, apart from over-estima¬ 
tion, should, by modesty, come to proper and wise 
moderation in the reciprocity of the personal life 
with the society. Meyer understands ygoriiv as to 
be disposed , and explains the details accordingly; 
the Vulgate, Calvin, and others, interpret in the 
same way. The mode of thinking and feeling is 
undoubtedly connected here with the holding and 
demeaning , which is proved by the avupQortU 

Aooording as God hath dealt to every 
man [Ixdarp otq 6 &toq iuiq mt*v]. The 
ixdaxy is dependent on ipigsat: According 
as God hath dealt to every man , Ac., is therefore 
made antecedent by inversion (see 1 Cor. iiL 6).— 
The idea of a different distribution of the measure 
of faith leads to the idea of the gift (ver. 6). No 
one should apply more than the gift of grace, for 
what lies beyond this is presumption; but the whole 
of the gift of grace should be applied, for if this 
be not done, something would be withheld from the 
society which is designed for it Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 
4-6, 11 ; Heb. ii. 4. 

The measure of faith [pixqov nlaxtaqX 
When Meyer maintains that faith here means only 
faith in the ordinary sense, he overlooks the fact 
that the measure of faith is spoken of in concrete 
unity; or rather, he interprets this measure errone¬ 
ously, by understanding only different degrees of 
the strength of faith, and, accordingly, be not only 
rejects the reference of the expression to Chris¬ 
tian knowledge (Beza, and others), or to the power 
of working miracles (Theophylact), but also to the 
gift of grace (Chrysostom, and most other commen¬ 
tators). The purely Divine element in the gift is 
undoubtedly emphasized here, for what is not of 
faith is sin. [Alford explains the phrase* 44 Ths 
receptivity of xctolapaxa^ itself no inberert con- 
gruity. It is, in fact, the subjective designation of 
‘the grace that is given unto us;' ver. 6.” He 
rightly distinguishes it from the gifts and graces 
themselves. So Philippi in substance. The objec¬ 
tive sense of 44 faith,” which is implied in the view 
of Beza, is open to decided objection.—RJ 

Ver. 4. For as we have many members ii 
one body [xa&dntg yag iv ivl edpt »c 
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ftoXXa filXq txopt *]. Establishment of the 
foregoing. The individual Christian is only a mem¬ 
ber of Christ's body, and should conduct himself as 
a member, avow himself as a member, and should 
permit himself to be strengthened as a member; 
Christ alone is the Head.* “On the commonness 
of the parallels between a human body and a corpus 
socials (1 Cor. xii.), even among the ancients, see 
Grotills and Wetstein in loco ; ” Meyer. 

Ver. 5. So we, being many. In antithesis to 
the unity of the body. 

In Christ. The head is the organic vital cen¬ 
tre of the whole, in which (not to which) every thing 
in respect to dominion and glory is comprised (Eph. 
L 22, and other passages). 

And every one. To Si xa&* tlq is a 
solecism of the later Greek, instead of to Si ua&' 
era; Mark xiv. 19; John viii. 9, and other pas¬ 
sages. 

Ver. 6. Having then gifts differing accord¬ 
ing to the graoe [i/ovrtg Si ara 

*nTa ti ,* *«£*» to&t iaav fipi* 

o ia<p o q a]. Different constructions here enter 
into consideration. 

1. With ff/orne a new sentence begins, which 
continues in a succession of elliptical exhortations 
(Beza, Olshausen, Philippi, and others). Meyer: 
“ The elliptical expression after xora rrjv avaX. t. 
7t lor. may be supplied by 7i^o<prjrtvw^fv ; by tatitv 
after iv t jj Suxxoviijt ; by iorto after iv rfi Sudao- 
xctXia ; by the same after iv rr\ naqaxXrjcm ; and, 
finally, by the imperatives of the corresponding 
verbs (utraStSoru), Ac.) after the three following 
parts, iv anXoTTiT^ Ac. [So E. V., Hodge, Ac.] 
Comp, the analogous mode of expression in 1 Peter 
iv. 10 f. 

2. The f/ois connected with the fore¬ 
going, but in such a way that the following clauses 
are, according to Meyer, all ellipses (Erasmus, and 
others). Meyer also places Tholuck here, but Tho- 
luck declares now for (1.). 

3. The ixovrts oi is joined with it tjuv 
(ver. 5), in appositional meaning, and the follow¬ 
ing clauses are, at the outset, not hortatory, but 
descriptive, yet pass over into the hortatory (Reiche, 
Ruckert, De Wette, Lachmann). We accept this 
construction with the modification, that we construe 
the l/fw emphatically in the meaning of to have 
and to hold fast , to put into practice, to exercise. 
Comp. Rom. L 28. With the gifts, as with every 
thing spiritual, we must bear especially in mind that 
they cannot be possessed aright without exercising 
them. Thus the hortatory character under the de¬ 
scriptive form lies in the force of the Vx*w, and in 
the added Si. [This Si is rendered by Alford: 
“ and not only so, but,”—R.] 

As for the apparent fluctuations in the construc¬ 
tion, they resolve themselves into regular forms, if 
we observe the subdivisions.f The Apostle distin¬ 
guishes, first of all, two principal categories: a. 


* [Alford: “ydp, elucidating the feet that God appor¬ 
tions variously to various persons: because the Christian 
eammimlty is like a body, with many members, having 
various duties.”—B.] 

t [Tholuck: “ The first two accusative are grammati- 
sally dependent on hovrss : by degrees the Apostle loses 
tight of this construction, and continues with the concrete 
iMAwr, which he still binds on to the foregoing with 
tin; hut, at b pcradtdoifc, omits this also, and, at ver. 9, 
Introduces the abstract v ay<£n|.” This view or that of 
Dr. Lange will be preferred, as one does or does not seek 
definiteness of arrangement in the verses.—B.] 


7TQOf7pfia ; b. Suxxovia. The Sicutsviu Is that 
divided into the SUtdaxwv and the na^axaXwv, 
this latter is again divided into the pirtxStSove, the 
ngo’ioxdfifvo^ and the iXtwv. This is proved b? 
the forms: 

1. The antithesis of the abstract nouns, n^oyrj 

nla and Snxovia. The latter, in its broader mean 
ing, was evidently a church office; while, on the 
other hand, the was, in the fullest sensei 

also an office. 

2. ehf 6 SkSdoxtov, tlxt 6 na^axaXwv. This 
7 zaQctxaXa>v must, at all events, be regarded as a 
superintendent of the society, presbyter, or man hav¬ 
ing the gifts of the presbyter, whether, as 6 ptxaSr 
doi>?, he devoted himself to the care of the poor; 
as 6 nyouTT djuvoq, to the at ftiQTtjau; in the nar¬ 
rower sense; or, as 6 iXtwv, to the healing of tbs 
sick and casting out of devils.*— Gifts differing 
according to the grace. Gifts; that is, modifica¬ 
tions of the one Divine grace in the difference! 
of the human individual talent (see 1 Cor. xii. 

Whether prophecy. Prophecy, in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New, is the gift and call¬ 
ing to declare, by the prompting and communication 
of God’s Spirit, what is new —that which concerns 
the future, and the development of God’s kingdom ; 
in order, like the compass, to direct aright, m the 
present, the ship of the kingdom. The reason why 
it appears more in the foreground in the Old Testa¬ 
ment than in the New, is, that the former was the 
time of expectation and longing, and the latter the 
time of fulfilment and satisfaction.f 

Aooording to the proportion (harmony) of 
faith [xara rrtv avaXoyiav rrjq 7t i <j t t tx q]. 
The expression defines exactly: according to the 
relation, the proportion, or harmony of faith; that 
is, according to the proportion defined by faith 
Explanations: 

1. Subjective faith, including the measure of 
faith, is meant (the early commentators; Origen, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and others; Bengel and Mey¬ 
er [Alford, De Wette], Tholuck: “The prophet 
keeps within the limits of his prophetical gift, as¬ 
signed him by his individuality ”). 

2. The objective rule of faith (Abelard, Aquinas, 
Hervseus, Ac.; Flatt, Klee, Philippi, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary, observes, that we may 
ask whether Paul could have appealed already to 
such a regula fidei. But, in reality, Moses has 
already established the features of the analogic 
fidei , Deut xviii. 18 ft It is well known that the 


* [Dr. Lange's classification is ingenious, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory one, if all seven terms be referred to 
official positions. Meyer, Alford, and ethers, refer the last 
three (in ver. 8) to persons endowed with certain chansms, 
without any special official position. The reason for this 
change in application is lbnnd in the omission of sn, the 
difficulty of referring these to official persons and functions, 
the ohange in the admonitions, which do not define the 
sphere, as before, but the mode. Besides, as the Apostle 
(ver. 4) has been speaking of “all members,” he would 
naturally allude to others than official persona. See further 
in the notes on the separate clauses.—ft.] 

t [“Prophecy” undoubtedly includes more than the 
prediction of future events, yet the tendency baa been te 
identity the New Testament prophet with the preacher. 
Dr. Hodge remarks: “ The gift of which Paul here speaks, 
is . . . that of immediate occasional Inspiration, leading 
the recipient to deliver, as the month of God. the particular 
co mmunica tion which be had reoaived.” This view, which 
is undoubtedly correct, removes this office out of the dis¬ 
cussions respecting Church polity and offices at the present 
day. It belongs to the extraordinary gifts of the a poatoU s 
age.—B.] 
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Jews crucified Christ by a false application of this 
rule; bat it is equally well known that the New 
Testament proofs of faith from the Old Testament, 
which first introduced Christianity into the Jewish 
world, have only been a living application of this 
rule. At all events, Paul could not yet appeal to 
ecclesiastical confessions, but he could appeal to a 
fundamental canon of truth; see GaL i. 8 ; vi. 16 ; 
PhiL iil 16 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 16, Ac. However, Tho- 1 
luck has other grounds for preferring the explana- I 
tion, that the prophet keeps within the sphere of his 
calling; namely, because the deacon should remain 
within the sphere of his diaconate, Ac. But is the 
sphere of the prophet described by the measure of 
his subjective faith, or would not this be here rather 
a nugatory generality ? * The sphere of the prophet, 
who reveals what is new for the enlargement of the 
old revelation, is just the real character of the reve¬ 
lation itself, harmonizing with itself through all the 
stages of development Tet the Apostle does not 
say anotakinpHoq, but niaxlwq, because the faith 
of the Church is also called to the office of watch¬ 
man, in order that the development of the truth be 
not corrupted by false prophets. The application 
of this rule to the exposition of the Scriptures in 
the early period (see Tholuck, p. 6641 is not explica¬ 
tion but applicatio; but it cannot do denied that 
this applicatio itself is made *ata rijv avaXo- 
yiav f»? 7Tiax(o)<}. 

Ver. 7. Or ministry [«*rf dsaxoviav, dot 
Dienstamt (Lange). Governed by lyowc, like the 
preceding accusative]. A threefold idea of the <fra- 
sona can be distinguished in the New Testament 
1. The most comprehensive idea understands by 
dutxovict the ecclesiastical office in general; see 
1 Cor. xii. 6. There, prophecy is designated as a 
diaconate; here, it is distinguished from it 2. 
Therefore, the special office for a definite congrega¬ 
tion. So here. [Dr. Lange apparently includes 
here all the permanent offices in a single church, as 
he makes dsaxovia a category, under which the five 
following terms fall If, however, it be considered 
as coordinate with what follows, then the still more 
restricted view must be adopted.—R.] 8. The dia¬ 
conate, in distinction from the presbyterial episco¬ 
pacy, 1 Tim. iii. 8. At the time when this Epistle 
was written, the ecclesiastical distinctions were less 
developed than when the First Epistle to Timothy 
was written, but yet more so than in the First Epis¬ 
tle to the Corinthians. 

Xiet ns wait on onr ministering [iv rjj 

dtaxoviy t. We must supply an imperative, either 
let us be in, remain in, or wait on (as E. V.). The 
sense is the same.—R.1 Meyer thus explains the 
iv: The one who was “ diaconally endowed” shall 
not wish to be of authority beyond the sphere as- 
rigned him by this endowment, but to be active 


* [Alford (with most modern commentators) defends the 
subjective view of M frith,** from the context, “ which aims 
■t snowing that the measure of faith, itself the gift of God, 
is the receptive faculty for all spiritual gifts, which axe 
therefore not to be boasted of, nor pushed beyond their 
provinces, but humbly exercised within their own limits.** 
Besides, there is very little warrant for the objective sense 
of wiarvs ; it was unknown to the early Greek fathers 
(Meyer), and cannot be established as a New Testament 
mm; comp. Lange’s Comm. Oal. i. 23, p. 27; Lightfoot, 
Mahans, pp. 132 fit, It would seem, then, that the techni¬ 
cs. theological phrase: analogy qf faith, has a meaning not 
stnctly In accordance with Paul's use of the phrase. Cer¬ 
tainly the application is qnite different—here, to the extra¬ 
ordinary gift of prophecy : theologioally, to a regula JUtei. 
Dr. Lange seems to take middle ground.-R.) 

*25 


within it. But it is not necessary to understand the 
dr a* iv quantitatively; it can also be understood 
qualitatively. And sinoe all the apostolic functions 
of the Church were diaconal, qualitative ministering 
is undoubtedly the meaning. The proof of the true 
office is, that it consists simply in service; just aa, 
inversely, pure divine service becomes the true 
office, even if it had no human official seal. With 
the positive filling of his sphere, it is always sup¬ 
posed that he does not commit improprieties beyond 
bis sphere. 

Or he that teacheth, on teaching [sXxt 6 
isddaxwv, Iv dfrdetffxaitp]. According 
to Meyer, Paul should have continued uniformly, 
fin dlSaoxaXiav (sc. X/orrn;), 11 as [Cod.] A. actu¬ 
ally has.” We have seen, in the arrangement of 
the gifts (see above! what grounds he had for not 
thus continuing.* Thus he has his gift in his labors 
as teacher. This appears self-evident; but how 
many, who would be deemed teachers, are mere 
babblers! 

Yer. 8. Or he that exhorteth, on exhorta¬ 
tion [6 7rap axaXwv, iv rw xrapa xXrjaft]. 
As the naqaxaXoiv here fa definitely distin¬ 
guished from the dstidaxwv, nothing else can be un¬ 
derstood by it than a fraction within the more gen¬ 
eral presbyterate. Evidently the more definite dis¬ 
tinction, in 1 Tim. ▼. 17, between presbyters whc 
devote themselves to teaching, and ruling presby¬ 
ters, thus begins to take shape; while, on the other 
hand, the diaconate is developed in a presbyterate 
from the date of Acts xi. 80, and has not yet posi¬ 
tively been separated from it. The exhorter, ac¬ 
cording to what follows, comprises the different sides 
of the subsequently developed presbyterial office; 
he is undoubtedly synonymous with the pastors, 
Eph. iv. 11. The division of his office appears iu 
the following statements.! 

He that giveth Jo t r a d sS o v « ]. Ac 
cording to Meyer, the official functions to the Church 
cease with the tXrt. We have, on the contrary, laid 
down further subdivisions here. Every Christian is 
indeed a ptradstio og, and not less an iXiwv % 
but as here there stands midway between the two a 
nQo'iardfifvof;, which not every one can be, special 
functions recognized by the Church are evidently 
meant. Meyer argues against such functions, by 
observing: a. The diaconal gift could not be thus 
analyzed; b. The position of the nooiardfnvof; as 
the presbyter between two deaconal employments, 
would be inappropriate. Instead, therefore, of bear 
ing in mind the growing relations, he does violence 
to them by preconceived opinions; a presbyter is a 
presbyter, a deacon is a deacon, Ac.; and then, ac- 


# [The change to the nominative is deemed by Dr. 
Lange a sufficient warrant for taking this, and the corre¬ 
sponding participle which follows, as directly subordinate 
to the idea expressed in &uucori*r. It a reason must he 
found for the Irregularities of the Apoetle’s syntax, this is 
the simplest and most satisfactory explanation.—K.] 

t {Meyer confines the charisma of exclusively official 
significance to the four terms already discussed, though ha 
thinks these four are examples chosen out of a larger num¬ 
ber: (1.) The gift of Ihropnewtit discourse, prophecy. (2.) 
The gift of oversight of tne external aflhirs of the Church, 
diaconate. (S.) The gift of teaching by ordinary methods* 
not yet limited to any special office. (4.) The gift of ex¬ 
hortation, t. e., of enoouraglng or admonitory remarks upon 
the passage of Scripture read after the usage of the syna¬ 
gogue. This last differs from the teaching, In being directed 
to the heart and will: while teaching was directed to the 
understanding. Philippi, whose notes are very full and 
valuable, agrees with him in the main, hut differs from him 
iu regard to what follows.—B.] 
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cording to him, Paul casts the presbyter right in the 
midst of the membership.* 

With si mp li cit y. This term is characteristic 
of the penetration of the Apostle, since accessory 
▼lews might be easily connected with all exercise 
of beneficence.f 

He that raleth, MQQiar a/iffo?. Accord¬ 
ing to Meyer, the presbyter, bat not the presbyter 
exclusively. See 1 Cor. xil 28. The order there 
laid down by the apostles is as follows: 1. Proph¬ 
ets; 2. Teachers; 8. Miraculous powers; then 
healing of the sick, then bestowals of help, then 
xvfitonjom;, and finally yfrti ylwaawr. Therefore 
the bestowals of help would thus fall under the 
rubric of the present naqoualtat, and especially of 
the fMTctdufovs, Undoubtedly the xvfifqvqffnq there 
stands in the same line with the n^oeordpt roc 
here. The ones oonoemed as having care of the 
external affairs of the Church^had. at the beginning, 
no great things to manage. We then find the paral¬ 
lel of the LU£v in the gift of specific miracles: the 
healing of those possessed with devils, and the res¬ 
toration of the sick.} 

With diligence. Znovdif may mean kcute, 
teal, or diligence. But the latter idea is most defi¬ 
nite ; zeal was a common duty of all 

With oheerfulneM [i* ilagortjte, u «., 
hilarity], “With gladness and friendliness," says 
Meyer, “ the opposite of unwilling and ill-humored 
behavior." ^But the question here is not a conven¬ 
tional good conduct, but that cheerfulness from 
heaven which, in a despondent world, among other 
duties, must conquer and banish the demons of sad¬ 
ness. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On chap. xiL 1 ft As man’s ideal destination 
was to peroeive God aright in His works, and to 
praise and glorify Him, and, accordingly, the fall 
consisted in the omission of this living worship, ac¬ 
cording to Rom. i. 20, 21; then, as human corrup¬ 
tion consisted fundamentally in the false worship of 
heathen idolatry and of Jewish zeal for the letter, 
according to chaps. I and ii.; as, further, redemp- 

• (Meyer guards against this position, by making the 
«lt a general one, not exclusively that of presbyter or 
twuTKmv o«. Hodge and Philippi, however, infer tne first 
and third to Christians generally, and the second to the 
eoolesinstioal rulers. The latter defends suoh a promiscuous 
arrangement as warranted by the Apostle’s purpose. It 
may be observed, that would better express official 

beneficenoe, while utroftoife, it is claimed by many, refers 
to private giving or one’s own subs tan oe.—RJ 

t (Tholuck and Alford render : with liberality ; but this 
seems to be but poorly supported. Dr. Hodge retains the 
common meaning in the case of the deacons, and adds: 
“ Considered in reference to private Christians, this olause 
may be rendered, he that giveth, with liberality” But this 
is only an inference. The Apostle says: with simplicity , 
whioh is as difficult in the oase of private as of official 
be—floenoe.—B.] 

X lit is evident how difficult it is to deduoe from the 
hints given in these Epistles, written to different Churches 
at different times, any consistent theory of Church govern¬ 
ment during the apostolic age. In regard to this particular 
word, most commentators refer it to “the rulers”—». «,, 
the ruling elders; but the groat objection is, that so lm- 

E ortant an office would scarcely be put in the position it 
ere occupies. Meyer formerly held that it meant those 
who entertained strangers (so Stuart, in an excursus on 
this passage), but be has abandoned this view. Alford 
refera it to ruling in the household, Ac. In favor of the 
tommon view, it may well be urged, however, that the 
Churches grafted on the synagogue did have such officers, 
and we might expect a reference to them here. If referred 
to at all. it must be by this word.— R.l 


tion was instituted that God might effect and maul 
Test the real atonement in Christ as the mercy-iest 
of the Holy of Holies sprinkled with His own blood, 
according to chop, ill 25; as then, consequently, 
also Christian saving faith consisted (according in 
chap. v. 1, 2) of free aooees to God into the Holy 
of Holies, and is developed in the most varied fea¬ 
tures of a New Testament call to worship; so, ac¬ 
cording to the practical part of this Epistle, should 
believers begin the development of their worship 
(chap, xil 1), by finishing the real MtrnUoffering by 
the pure presentation of their own bodily lire to 
God’s service. On the passages of heathen and Jew¬ 
ish wise men relating to the moral consecration to 
God as a self-offering, quoted in Wetstein and Koppe, 
see Meyer, p. 458. See the same author on th* 
“rational service,’’ p. 458; Tholuck, p. 651 ill: 
Philippi, p. 500. It is noteworthy that the “rational 
service’’ is recommended to the Roman Church. 
On the ffw/ytecnfao&cu and /ter ctpoqvo**&&<*** see 
the Exeg. Note*. On o dm oi/roc, see Philippi, p. 
202 . 

2. Just as the First Epistle of Peter appears as 
an evangelical prophecy, in opposition to the later 
false image of Peter, so is it with the Epistle to the 
Romans; and especially does the expression of the 
living offering and the reasonable service stand in 
opposition to the later picture of the life of the 
Romish Church. The same assertion holds good of 
the expression with which Paul prescribes for ad 
Christians in Rome, that every one should not think 
too highly of himself that we are all members one 
of another, Ac. 

8. The first application which the Christian has 
to make of the principle of his new life is, that hs 
should not arrogantly abuse his oharism [gift] in a 
hierarchical or sectarian way, but ahonld exercise it 
purely for the service of the Church, by adapting 
himself to the requirements of the community, and 
yet preserve his evangelical freedom. The rule is: 
(1.) Th*» whole gift for the Church; (2.) Nothing 
but the gift; see I Cor. xii. On the idea of the 
oharism, lee the Exea. Note*; also Tholuck, p. 65ft 
ff.; p. 661.—The difference between the and 

him that giveth, applies to an early period in the 
Church. The support of the poor brethren in the 
first period was not the alms of charity. On the dis¬ 
position and character of the Increasing offices in 
the Church, see the Exeg. Note a. For fuller infor¬ 
mation on the gifts, see my Oeech. dec apoticL 
Zeitalter a, p. 555 ff.; and on the offices, p. 585 ff. 

4. The defective understanding, which is still 
apparent In many ways, in reference to the role that 
prophecy is according to the measure of faith, arises 
from the want of perception of the lawfulness of. 
organic development in the department of spiritual' 
m well as of natural life. With the lawfulness of 
development there is combined the development of 
lawfulness in all the spheres of life. But in the 
ecclesiastical department of faith, many will know 
nothing of the development expressed in prophecy, 
and, in contrast to them, many will know nothing of 
the lawfulness expressed by the measure of futh. 
Hence arise such foolish, noisy decisions of the day 
as this: The confessions of the Church are no longer 
obligatory! Every one must know what is obliga 
tory for Mm, according to his own conscience and 
calling. But no one has i«t<y right to deny the valid¬ 
ity of what the Church of God, in its real develop 
ment of life, regards as its duty. At all events, il 
follows most from the Apostle’s rule, that the mean 
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ing of confessions m thoroughly dependent on the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. But then it may 
3 e asked, whether a legal development has been 
committed to the Church in its essential and substan¬ 
tial life, or whether the custom of declaiming against 
ihe boundless culpability of the Church, now iu doc¬ 
trine and now m life, has arisen because the tradition 
of bishops’ cape and doctors’ hats is regarded as the 
most exact history of the Church. 

[5 On church polity , as taught in this section. 
The most remarkable fact is, that so little is said. 
The doctrines of £race are fully treated; the prac¬ 
tical theme is distinctly announced. Then, after an 
exhortation to humility , comes an exhortation ap¬ 
parently to church officers, yet so indistinct in its 
distinctions that nothing definite as to the usages of 
the Roman Church can be based upon it. A warn¬ 
ing against the hierarchy of Rome can readily be 
found in it; but is it not also suggestive of a cer¬ 
tain u freedom of adaptation ” in the external pol¬ 
ity of Christ’s Church ? To one who has puzzled 
over this and parallel passages with the honest pur¬ 
pose of finding out what is the form of church gov¬ 
ernment given jure divino , and failed to discover, in 
any present form, the counterpart of the apostolic 
Church, it gives a happy relief from perplexity to 
conclude that church polity was purposely sketched 
by the apostles only in “ silhouette; ” that the de¬ 
tails are to be of ecclesiastical rather than of Divine 
enactment; that, while despotism and anarchy are 
excluded, both by the nature of the case and the 
hints given in the New Testament, the external 
form of the Church of the ftiture may be as differ¬ 
ent from any organization at present existing, as its 
spirit will transcend that of mere ecclesiasticism. 
Mayhap, when the Church shall return to the apos¬ 
tolical spirit, it will find in its outward form the true 
exegesis of these disputed passages. He who reads 
prelacy here, reads through colored glasses; and he 
who finds ruling elders alluded to, must first derive 
his knowledge of their existence from other sources, 
and then make his exegesis correspond. If, how- 
over, any will not be satisfied until a jure divino 
form is found, a search into later Epistles will be 
more profitable; yet that fact of itself admits de¬ 
velopment in the apostolic age, and who shall say 
when that development shall cease ? Comp. Scbaff, 
History of the Christian Churchy i. pp. 180 ff., and 
•the list of authors there referred to; also a discus¬ 
sion on Lay and Primitive Eldership, in the Amer. 
Presbyterian Review, Drs. R. D. Hitchoock and E. 
V, Hatfield, vol vi. pp. 258-268, 506-581.—R.] 


HOMILEnOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

(In the original, the HomUetfaal Note* are Inserted at 
the oloee of the Chapter.—B-] 

Vera. 1, 2. Our thank-offering for God’s mercy. 

1. What sort of a sacrifice should it be? a. Living; 
b. Holy; c. Well-pleasing to God. 2. With what 
•disposition should it be presented ? a. Not so that 
we should conform to the world, and therefore not 
with unconverted hearts; but, b . That our minds 
should be renewed, that we may continually per¬ 
ceive God’s will aright.—Our rational service. 1. 
The sacrifice which is presented, is not the sacrifice 
of slain beasts, but the living sacrifice of our bodies. 

2 . The sanctuary is not the tabernacle or temple, 
aut the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 8. The 
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priests are not Levites, but all believing Christian! 
whose mind is renewed.—The restoration of ration* 
service was a prime advantage conferred by our Re> 
formers.—How rational service, in conformity with 
its nature, should not be limited to the celebration 
of Sundays and holy days, but should embrace the 
whole life.—The exhortation to rational service is 
still necessary. 1. In opposition to the Catholic 
Church; 2. In opposition to certain sects.—Paul 
exhorts to reasonable worship, but not to the wor¬ 
ship of reason.—Reasonable service is not subtilizing 
service. 1. The former is living and inspiring; 2. 
The latter, dead and cold. 

Lothkr: St. Paul here calls all offerings, works, 
and worship, unreasonable, when performed without 
faith and the knowledge of God.—The law has a 
sacrifice of many kinds of irrational beasts, all of 
which are combined in one sacrifice, in order that 
we ourselves may become reasonable men. 

Starke : Nothing so urges us to what is good as 
the sense of God’s sweet grace and mercy.—The 
death of the old man is the life of the uew man; 
where Adam’s wrath ceases, Christ’s meekness be¬ 
gins ; and where Adam’s pride goes down, Christ’s 
humility rises.— Cramer : The Christians of the 
New Testament are spiritual priests, and bound to 
sacrifices, but they should sacrifice themselves: lay¬ 
ing their obedience (1 Sam. xv. 22), their lips (Hosea 
xiv. 8), faith (Phil. ii. 17), alms (Phil. iv. 18), mercy 
(Hosea vi. 6), and all such things, on Jesus Christ, 
the golden altar, God will accept them. 

Spenrr : It is not enough to do good and leave 
evil undone, but the Christian must present himself 
a complete sacrifice to God.—If, in short, we would 
know at what we should aim in Christianity, it is the 
Divine will, and therefore the Divine word. What¬ 
ever this forbids must be evil, though even the 
whole world should permit and praise it; and what¬ 
ever it enjoins is good, though it should be displeas¬ 
ing to every one.—B xngel : They very improperly 
shirk from this perfect will who are always in search 
of what they, as they think, are at liberty to do 
without sin. But their course is just like that of * 
voyager, who, having lost his reckoning, is constant¬ 
ly in search of the most distant shore (ver. 2). 

Rooe: God wills every thing that is good, every 
thing that is well-pleasing to Him, and every thing 
that is perfect. That is good which harmonizes with 
God’s commandments; and it is good (xedor) in so 
far as it is well-pleasing to Him ; and it is perfect if 
presented to the extent of our capacity (ver. 2). 

Gkrlach : The Apostle compares the worship of 
Christians in spirit and in truth (John iv. 24), which 
he accordingly calls reasonable (comp. 1 Peter ii. 2), 
with the typical and figurative sacrificial worship of 
the Old Testament (vers. 1, 2). 

Heubner: The love and mercy of God should 
be the incentive and source of the Christian sense. 
This constitutes the characteristic difference between 
Christian piety and every other kind: it flows from 
faith and the experience of Divine love in Christ— 
The mutual devotedness of God and pious people.— 
The holiness of the first commandment—Christian 
firith is the foundation of Christian piety (ver. 1).— 
Mastery over the fashion of the world: love for 
God, and the wish to have only His grace, conquers. 
—Proper and improper accommodation to circum¬ 
stances.—Christian life must be something in motion, 
otherwise it will stink. Acci/iunt vittum, ni mo¬ 
ve antur, aqua. 

i Be88RR : A Christian man presents his body ai 
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a daily offering, when he, 1. Crucifies that which im¬ 
pedes the spirit willing for God’s service; 2. When 
he offers all the power* of his body and soul for 
God’s honor and his neighbor’s good (ver. 1).—Our 
service is reasonable (“ logical ”) when it consists in 
Christian self-sacrifice, because this service is worthy 
of God, and well-plearing to Him ; just as the pure 
milk of the gospel (1 Peter ii. 2) is called reason¬ 
able (sincere) because it is the proper nourishment 
for God’s children.— Paul Speratus preached at 
Vienna, from this apostolical text, his powerful 
Reformation sermon on (i The Glory of the reason¬ 
able Gospel Worship, and the Punishment of the 
unreasonable Popish Worship” (ver. 1).—We should 
fiee from conformity to the world (ver. 2). 

Vers. 3-8. Humility as the fundamental law of 
reasonable service in the Church. 1. It should show 
itself in no one’s thinking too highly of himself, but 
in every one’s thinking soberly of himself. 2. It 
should be manifested by patient consecration of gifts 
to the service of the Church (vers. 8-8).—True 
Christian humility: 1. Its nature; 2. Its source 
(ver. 3).—The figure of the body and the members; 
comp. 1 Cor. xii, (vers. 4, 5).—Healthy church-life. 
To this belong two things: 1. Unity in Christ; 2. 
Diversity of gifts (vers. 4-8).—Proof of the neces¬ 
sary connection of unity and diversity in the Church. 
1. Unity without diversity is death; 2. Diversity 
without unity is disorder (vers. 4-8).—The gift of 
prophecy. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
purpose should it serve ? Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 8 (ver. 
71—Has any one an office, let him wait on his office. 
Triis is said, first of all, of the special care of the 
poor (Ssauoria) ; but then it applies to every office 
(ver. 7).—What belongB to waiting on our teaching ? 

1. The appropriation of the material for teaching. 

2. Observation of the proper mode of teaching 
(method). 8. The consecration of our own persons 
(ver. 7).—We should give with simplicity—that is: 

1. From an unselfish heart; 2. With a single eye 
(Matt vi. 22); 8. With a pure hand (ver. 81— 
Proper care in government 1. It protects order; 

2. It regards freedom (ver. 8).—Christian mercy. 
1. Its nature; 2. Its exercise (ver. 8). 

Luther: However precious be all prophecy 
which leads to works, and not simply to Christ, as 
our comfort, it is nevertheless not like faith; since 
those who practise it seek the revelation of hob¬ 
goblins, and masses, pilgrimages, fasts, and the wor¬ 
ship of saints (ver. 7).—Let those be taught who do 
not know it, and those be admonished who know it 
already (vers 7, 8). 

Starks : Man—a little world ; such a glorious, 
artistic masterpiece of the Almighty Creator, that 
it cannot be too much contemplated and wondered 
at (ver. 4).—If you are appointed to the office of 
preacher, take your hand from the oxen, from the 
plough, and from your worldly business 1 Every 
one to the work to which God has assigned him ! 
Sirach xxxviii. 26 (ver. 8).— Cramer: Let no one 
think that he knows, and can do, every thing alone. 
If that had been designed, God would only have 
created one member to the body; Prov. xxii. 2 
(ver. 4).—The proper touchstone of all exposition 
of the Holy Scriptures, is the constant and impreg¬ 
nable harmony of the writings of the prophets and 
apostles; Acta xxvi. 22 (ver. 7).— Hedinger : Not 
out of the nest I How will you fly without feathers, 
judge without understanding, boast without a rea¬ 
son, be called pious without proof( be skilfiil with¬ 
out God? God does every thing, and you noth- 


Therefore glorify Him, but not yourself. Re 
and humble (ver. 8).—Listen 1 You are your 
neighbor’s servant. Happy he, who, as the servant 
of his neighbor, lives in love (ver. 4).—Many rules, 
little work. What may it be ? Great cry, little wool. 
Perform your office well, and regard yourself as ud> 
worthy of praise and reward (ver. 7).— Mcller. 
Teaching instructs and lays the foundation, exho* 
tation builds upon the foundation (ver. 81 

Spenkr : (God has given one kind of faith to all 
—that is, as far as the matter itself is concerned. 
Therefore Peter says: They who have obtained lik 
(uron/top) precious frith with us (2 Peter L f) 
Therefore we must regard ourselves, mutually, as 
members of one body (ver. 8).—On ver. 7: Here 
belong preaching and caiechtttcal instruction (char¬ 
acteristic of Spenkr). 

Roos: Every one should act according to the 
proportion of his faith, and especially deliver Divine 
truths—that is, prophesy. That which is beyond 
them is the work of nature, and is worth nothing 
(ver. 4).—To the words, “he that teacheth,” and 
“he that exhorteth,” Ac., we must mentally add, 
“ because he has received his gift to do it from the 
Lord.” Now he should exercise himself in this em¬ 
ployment (vers. 7-9). 

G krlach : True humility is, to be conscious of 
what God gives to it; and it fe not a self-acquired 
possession, but a free gift, and therefore is most in¬ 
timately one with sobriety and dearness of spirit; 
while false patience, with an apparently deep self 
humiliation, gives man a sullen look at bis own 
heart, and in his gloom it increases the dark spirit 
of selfishness and pride (ver. 8).—The gift of proph¬ 
ecy should not draw the Christian into the sphere of 
obscure feelings, where he can no longer distinguish 
the truth revealed by God from the imaginations of 
his own mind, but should have a guiding star and 
rule of conduct for common Christian faith (ver. 7). 

Heubner : God has given us, in the human body, 
an eloquent picture of human society, and of the 
inward union of all men. [Comp, the address of 
Menenius Agrippa to the people in monte sacro, 
Livy it 82] (vers. 4-6). —The sense of ver. 7 is: 
Let no one manifest or affect more fervency or en¬ 
thusiasm than he has, according to the measure of 
his faith, according to the degree of his strength and 
religious conviction. How common it is for one to 
wish to appear more than he is, or can be 1 Even 
religion is brought out for a show, and perverted to 
a desire to please (ver. 7).—Nothing beyond the 
Christian’s office is required of him; that is the first 
thing for him.—Christian fidelity to office as the fruit 
of faith (ver. 7). 

Bksser : It is very important to distinguish the 
measure of faith, and yet not to separate from the 
measure of gifts (ver. 8).—To prophesy, means to 
declare God’s mysteries, impelled by the Holy Spirit 
(ver. 7).—The prophecy of an unbelieving preacher 
and expositor can, indeed, resemble frith; bnt we 
pray the Lord for prophets whose measure of frith 
holds the rule of frith alive within them, who preach, 
with hearts believing according to the received mea¬ 
sure of frith, the frith which the Church confess** 
(ver. 7). 

The Peri cop kb. Vers. 1-6 for the firwt 8un 
day after Epiphany , Heubner : The sacred oblige 
tions of the Christian as a member of a holy com 
munity.—Every Christian should be a minister. 1 
Proof; 2. Blessing.—Christian piety. 1. Its nature 
2. Its effects. —Buddkus: The real fruits of frith 
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Ibey are shown: 1. In true service, or proper con¬ 
duct toward God; 2. In proper conduct toward the 
world; and, S. In proper conduct toward ourselves. 
—Kapif : What is necessary for the offering of a 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God ? 1. That we should 
no longer seek salvation in ourselves or in the 
world; 2. That we should fully appropriate Christ 
as the perfect sacrifice; 8. That we should wholly 
surrender ourselves to the perfect will of God.— 
Ssanct: How far a true Christian must alienate 
himself from the world. 1. As a sacrifice on the 
hold’s altar; 2. As a work of the Lord’s hand; 8. 
As a member of the Lord’s body.— Burk: The 
Christian’s life a daily priestly service. 1. In the 
feeling which pervades him; 2. In the denial 
which he exercises; 8. In the service which be 
renders. 

[Bishop Hall, on ver. 2 : Sermon on the fash- 
tons of the world. Outline: L The world. II. The 
foibidden fashions. 1. The bead. 2. The eyes: 

i l.l The adulterous eye; (2). The covetous eye; 
8.) The proud eye; {4.) The envious eye. 8. The 
brehead—the seat of impudence. 4. The ear: (1.) 
The deaf ear; (2.) The itching ear. 5. The tongue: 
(1.) The false tongue; (2.) The malicious tongue; 
(8.) The ribaldrous tongue. 6. The palate, or belly. 
7. The back. 8. The neck and shoulders. 9. The 
heart. 10. The hands and feet. IIL The ugliness 
and disgustiveness of worldly fashions in God’s 
sight 

[Farindon, on ver. 6: On the proportion of 
faith. Plato, when asked what God does in heaven, 
how He busies and employs himself there, how He 
passes away eternity, answered: “ He works geo¬ 
metrically.” So is the 44 proportion of faith,” as St 
Paul calls it, also geometrical; where we must not 
compare sum with sum, as they do in a market, or 
value the gift more or less by telling it; but argue 
thus: 44 As what He bestows is in proportion to his 
estate, so is what I bestow unto mine.” And in this 
sense, the widow’s two mites were recorded as 
more bountiful and a larger present than if Solomon 
had thrown the wealth of his kingdom into the treas¬ 
ury. It was the faith, therefore, from which their 
liberality proceeded, which cheered the Apostle in 
all his distresses; not the gift itself. 

[Leighton, on ver. 1: On the sacrifice of the 
godly. The children of God delight in offering sac¬ 
rifices to Him; but if they might not know that 
they were well taken at their bands, it would dis¬ 
courage them much. How often do the godly find 
it their experience, that, when they come to pray, 
He welcomes them, and gives them such evidence 
of His love as they would not exchange for all 
worldly pleasures I And when this doth not appear 
tf at other times, they ought to believe H. He ac¬ 


cepts themselves and their ways when offered in sin 
cerity, though never so mean; though they some 
times have no more than a sigh or a groan, it is most 
properly a spiritual sacrifice. 

[Jeremy Taylor : Religion teaches us to present 
to God our bodies as well as our souls; for God is 
the Lord of both; and if the body serves the soul 
in actions natural, and civil, and intellectual, it must 
not be eased in the only offices of religion, unless 
the body shall expect no portion of the rewards of 
religion, such as are resurrection, reunion, and glo¬ 
rification. 

[Charnock, on ver. 1: God, who requires of us 
a reasonable service, would work upon us by a rea¬ 
sonable operation. God therefore works by way of 
a spiritual illumination of the understanding, in pro 
pounding the creature’s happiness by arguments and 
reasons, and in a way of a spiritual impression upon 
the will, moving it sweetly to the embracing that 
happiness, and the means to it, which He proposes; 
and, indeed, without this work preceding, the motion 
of the will could never be regular. 

[J. Howe, on ver. 1: Sermon on self-dedication. 
I. Explanation of the terms in the text. IL How 
the act enjoined must be performed. 1. With 
knowledge and understanding; 2. With serious con¬ 
sideration ; 8. With a determined judgment that it 
ought to be done; 4. With liberty of spirit; 5. 
With full bent of heart and will; 6. With concomi¬ 
tant acceptance of God ; 7. With explicit reference 
to Christ; 8. With deep humility and self-abase¬ 
ment; 9. With joy and gladness of heart; 10. 
With candor and simplicity ; 11. With full surren¬ 
der to God; 12. With solemnity. IIL Induce¬ 
ments to self-dedication. 

[Bishop Hopkins, on ver. 2: On Qo*'s will. 
This is all contained in the Holy Scriptures, which 
are a perfect system of precepts given us for the 
government of our lives here, and for the attaining 
of eternal life hereafter; and therefore it is likewise 
called His revealed will; whereas the other, namely, 
the will of purpose, is God’s secret will, until it be 
manifested unto us by the events and effects of it.— 
To be governed by our own or other men’s wills, is 
usually to be led by passion, and blind, headlong 
affections; but to give up ourselves wholly to the 
will of God, is to be governed by the highest reason 
in the world ; for His will cannot but be good, since 
it is the measure and rule of goodness itself; for 
things are said to be good because God wills them. 
And whatsoever He requires of us is pure and equi¬ 
table, and most agreeable to the dictates of right 
and illuminated reason; so that we act most like 
men when we act most like Christians, and show 
ourselves most rational when we dhow ourselves 
most religious.—J. F. H.] 
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SaoovD Section. —TJie proper conduct of Christian* in all their personal relation*: to the bteihrmo 
in their own life ; to the needy ; to guett* ; to every body , even toward merniez. 


Chap. XIL 9-21. 

9 Let love be without dissimulation \your love be unfeigned]. Abhor 1 that 

10 which is evil ; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love [In brotherly love * be affectionate one to another, 

11 literally^ be M.biooirelative*j ; in honour preferring one another; Not slothful in 
business [In diligence, not slothful] ; fervent in spirit [in spirit, fervent] ; serv- 

12 ing the Lord [or, the time] ;* Rejoicing in hope [in hope, rejoicing] ; patient in 
tribulation [in tribulation, patient] ; continuing instant in prayer [in praver, 

13 persevering]; Distributing [Communicating] to the necessity [necessities] * of 

14 saints; given to hospitality. Bless them which [those who] persecute you: 

13 bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do [those who] rejoice, and weep 

10 with them that [those who] weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate [«•, lowly things]. 1 

17 Be not wise m your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Pro¬ 
vide [Have a care for] things honest [honorable] in the sight of all men.* 

18 If it be possible, as much as lieth in [dependeth on] you, live peaceably [be at 

19 peace] with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves [Avenge not your¬ 
selves, dearly beloved], but rather give place unto wrath [to the wrath, 
$c., of Ood] : for it is written, 7 Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

20 Therefore 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 

If he thirst, give him drink : 

For in [by] so doing 

Thou shaft heap coals of fire on his head. i 

21 Be not overcome of [by] evil, but overcome evil with good. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 9.—[The imperatives of the E.Y.ue retained, since we aooept the hortatory view of the participles. It la 
true, the B. V. itself occasionally retains the participial form (vers. 10, 11, IS, 18), but only in snob a way as not to 
disturb the hortatory meaning, see the Bxeg. Notes on the construction. 

9 Ver. 10.—[The B. V. has inverted the Greek order in these brief clauses. The datives stand first, and their 
equivalents should occupy tbs same position in English So Five Ang. Clergymen, Amer. Bible Union, &c. 

• Ver. 11.—[The Bee., with K. A B. D* *. L., most fathers, reads : xvply; adopted fay Bess, Labbmann. Schols, 
Teschendorf, De wette, Philippi, Alford, Tregellee. Dr. Lange, however, follows Griesbach, Mill, Fritasohe. ana Meyer, 
who adopt mupw. on the authority of D 1 . F. G., Latin fathers (so Luther). Tet Meyer himself acknowledges that tbs 
other reading Is better supported; he rejects it on aocount of the critical difficulty of accounting for the variation, were 
Kvpt<f genuine, especially as the phrase : serve the Lord, is so common with Paul. Dr. Lange says: “ Snob a general 
summons to serve the Lend, looks like an interruption in the midst of general directions. The reading, as Meyer 
observes, is readily explained by the fact that a prejudiced moral feeling would easily stumble at the principle: ry ***#¥ 
favAcvctv.” It would seem that Dr. Lange Is governed rather by a desire to preserve oertain exegetical correspondences, 
than by the results of critical investigation. See Alford in flavor of the received reading. He oontends that, besides 
the weight of external authorities, the internal probabilities sustain it. 44 The present subject is. the character of our 
seal for Ood .” 44 The command, r<j> * a i p t p fovA., would surely oome in very inopportunely in the midst of exhorta¬ 
tions to the sealous service qf Ood." De Wette, indeed, doubts the propriety of the expression, remarking that Chris¬ 
tians may employ rfar koao&v, but not serve it. On the whole, I feel oonstrained to differ from Dr. Lange, and to retain 
the reading of the Bee. See farther in the Exeg. Notes 

• Ver. 13.—f Bee., fit. A. B. D*. : xpetate ; D>. F. • juttUu*. The former is adopted by all modern editors. The 
latter was 44 a corruption introduced, hardly accidentally, in fevor of the honor of martyrs by commemoration n (Alford). 
So Meyer, and most. Dr. Lange admits that the reading pvtieus, which he rejects here, is supported by the same 
authorities as the reading «a&p? (ver. 11), which he acoepts. 44 But the connection here pronounces in favor of tba 
Becepta ” He intimates that he finds another meaning than 44 the worship of martyrs ” in the rejetted reading, bat 
does not state what it is. 

• Ver. 16.—[See Exeg. Notes, 

• Ver. 17.—(After «aA<£, A*., Polvoarp, &c., insert ivtbwtov row 0vov sot; F. G., Vulgate, Gothic, many fathers. 
Insert oif p6vov ivtbuiov r. 0tov aAAd xai. These additions are rejected by all modern editors, as taken from Prov. iiL 
I, where the LXX. reads: vpovoov teak* Ivtanov tevpiov kcu avdpwirMv.—Instead of irdrrwr (Bee., fit. B. D*. L, 
versions and fathers), A 9 . D 1 . F. Ac., have r&v, which probably arose from the previous insertion. 

7 Ver. 19.—[From Dent, xxxii. 35, where the LXX. reads: Iv ijplpq ItcSucjows imuroStiow. Heb.: 0^01 CJ53 
* mine is revenge and requital” The same thought is found, Jer. xxviil 6. nob. x. 30 quotes precisely as here. 

• Ver. 20.—-f An exact quotation from the LXX., Piov. xxv. 21, 2!. There is, however, a variation in the opening 
words. The B*c„ with D 9 u, some versions and fathers reads.: lav ovv (lav alone fa from the LXX.); adopted by 
De Wette, Philippi, Wordsworth, and Lange (Hodge and Stuart accept it without remark). D*. F., and other authori¬ 
ties, have l&v alone ; so Tischendorf. X. A. B. t dAAd e&v (Lachmnnn. Meyer, Alford). Other variations occur in tbs 
fathers It is difficult to decide. Probablv of v was the original reading, then rejected because the inference was not 
understood, or to conform to the LXX.; {hen aAAA substituted, as a connecting particle was deemed neceasarv. Cm 
tfclnly lit of r is lectio difficilior . Even Alford seems inclined to adopt it—R ] 
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jsxsgbtical and critical. 

tSumfnaru ,—The remark, that the expression n 
my a nr] dvvnoxqsroq serves as an inscription to all 
the following participles, has induced us, after the 
example of Meyer, and others, to begin the new 
section. with ver. 9.* It may be doubted whether 
the Apostle has mentally supplied iatot or taxi. 
The latter view is favored by the idea of Christian 
love, not merely “toward others,'* but in a uni¬ 
versal relation; see ver. 11. The first construction 
Is favored by the hortatory form appearing more 
strongly toward the end. Our earlier division was 
based on the tact that vers. 9 and 10 treat of con¬ 
duct toward companions in faith within the Church. 
The Apostle, however, makes use of a long series 
of participles, as if he would urge not so much a 
Christian course of conduct, as to set up a typical 
rule of conduct for believers, according to unfeigned 
love. 

[De Wette, Olshausen, and others, supply for*, 
thus making these verses descriptive, not hortatory. 
They urge that the use of the participle for the im¬ 
perative is very rare. That is true ' but in ver. 14 
we have the imperative, followed by an infinitive in 
ver. 15, and then by participles, vers. 16-19 ; all of 
these latter clauses being of a hortatory character. 
With most commentators (so E. V.), we prefer to 
supply litrroi with the first clause of ver. 9, and 
iarl with the following participles, since ver. 8 is 
of a hortatory character. Meyer, Philippi, Tischen* 
dorf, Lachmann, larger edition, declare for this; the 
editors by their punctuation, which is the same in 
the main as that of the E. V. Lachmann also favors 
(smaller edition) joining the participles with the im¬ 
perative in ver. 14, and thus obtaining the hortatory 
force; this, however, is not only singular, but con¬ 
trary to the thought, which will not permit these 
participles to modify the imperative, bless. Fritzsche 
takes the participles as corresponding to the personal 
subjects of “ love unfeigned,** as 2 Cor. i. 7; but 
this is unnecessary.—R.] 

Ver. 9. Let your love be unfeigned] y 
dyany awnoxqsroq. We are justified in 
strengthening y ay any into your love, in Eng¬ 
lish. But the Apostle means love absolutely, not 
merely love to the brethren (which is spoken of 
afterwards), nor love to God. The adjective need 
not be paraphrased, as in E. V.—R.] See 2 Cor. 
vi. 6 ; 1 Peter i. 22. Meyer well says: M As love, 
•o also must faith, its root, be ;*’ 1 Tim. i. 6; 2 Tim. 
)L 8. Undissembled love is therefore the inscription 
for the whole series of prescriptions which the Apos¬ 
tle lays down in parallelisms of two and of three 
members. 

Abhor that which is eviL dnooxvyovr- 
rtq. Strictly, repelling with repugnance. This 
first grand antithesis says, that believers should turn 
away with utter abhorrence from that which is evil. 
In order to cleave to the good with inseparable at¬ 
tachment, as with bridal affection. This antithesis 
constitutes the practice of heaven and heavenly life, 
and its realization is the life of our Lord. Its break¬ 
ing off and turning away, as well as its connecting 
md uniting, constitute the fundamental moral law 
yt God’s kingdom. The seoond antithesis unites 
this. 

• [In the lint edition, vers. 9 and 10 were added to the 
Srevloai notion. The present division has the support of 
{be best modem commentators, and must be deemed a 
Sappy alteration.—R.l 


Ver. 10. tn brotherly love* q>*XaS*Xq>lp 

f The dative is that.of reference: as respects brother 
y love.—R.] Specific brotherly love for fellow 
Christians ; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Peter I 
22; 2 Peter i. 7.—[Be affectionate one to an* 
other, tlq tfsXoaxoqyos. Be lov 

ers as toward these related in blood. 

In honour. Ttuy, esteem. The antithesis 
here is the equalisation in confiding brother*y love, 
and the subordination of our own personality to out 
esteem for others. 

Preferring one another. IJ q o y y o iyt vo ►. 
The explanations: excelling (Chrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers), obliging (Theophylact, Luther, and others), and 
esteeming higher (Tbeodoret, Grotius; see Tholuck), 
are intimately connected therewith. [Stuart: “In 
giving honor, anticipating one another.** Meyer * 
“ Going before as guides ; i. e., with conduct incit¬ 
ing others to follow.” These explanations, however, 
do not seem to suit ttyy ; hence Alford, and most, 
prefer the meaning given in the Vulgate: invicem 
preevenientex. Hodge: u Instead of waiting for 
others to honor us, we should be beforehand with 
them in the manifestation of respect.”—R.] 

Yer. 11. In diligence, not slothful, Ac. [rf 
onoutijj fiy oxvyqoi, x.r.L] This clause, which 
has three members, defines proper activity in refer¬ 
ence to temporal affairs, just as the following clause, 
which also has three members, defines proper pas¬ 
sivity in these affairs. Both verses define the per¬ 
sonal conduct of the Christian in relation to him¬ 
self, according to his situation in time.* The prin¬ 
cipal rule of the first clause is: not to shrink half¬ 
heartedly from the whole work of time, but to work 
with persevering enthusiasm. To this belongs the 
polar conduct of remaining warm in spirit (seething 
and boiling like a hot spring), and overcoming the 
time (see Acts xviii. 25), while in one’s daily task 
adapting one’s self to the moment, to the will of 
the xi'Qkoq in the xcuqoq, so that He is served by 
observing its full meaning. JovX. xfi xai^to, 
tempori servire (Cicero), and similar expressions • 
see Meyer, p. 468. The expression was usual in the 
bad sense (of unprincipled accommodation), as in 
the good (to accommodate one’s self to the time). 
But here it reads: controlling the time by serving 
the Lord; Eph. v. 16; see Tholuck, pp. 669 ff., who 
gives the preference to the reading xvqUy. 

[Serving the Lord, rw xvQltp dovXtvor- 
rtq. On the readings, see Textual Note *. The 
adoption of the reading xa sqm, which is not so well 
sustained as that of the Bee., has influenced the ex^ 
gesis of Dr. Lange throughout the verse. Philippi 
urges against xcuqoi its equivocal meaning, and the 
fact that Paul always represents the Christian as 
free, a servant only to God, or Christ , or righteous . 
ness — never of the time. In fact, the injunction 
seems scarcely to differ from one of worldly wisdom, 
if that reading be accepted. Ep]j. v. 16; Col. iv. 
5, will not justify the expression. Fritzsche in Iocs 
admits an interchange of xvqioq and xasqoq it other 
places.—Dr. Hodge explains: “ Influenced in our 
activity and zeal by a desire to serve Christ. This 


* [The reading adopted by Dr. Lange In the last etause 
lends him to this limitation of meaning. "While, as Phi¬ 
lippi observes, there in no necessity for limiting the dili¬ 
gence to evangellstio efforts, it seems equally uncalled for 
to refer It exclusively to temporal affairs, as Is done by Dr. 
Lange and the £. V. (“ business ”). Luther is not ’itsrally 
exact, but rives the correct sense : Sexd nickt trdgt, was tJb 
thun soUt i B<* not slothful in what you ought to do. Thai 
It is referred to all Christian duty as such (Alford).—R.) 
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member of the sentence, thus understood, describes 
the motive from which zeal and diligence should 
proceed.” The common interpretation, derived from 
the E. V., is: not slothful in temDoral affairs, yet of 
an earnest religious spirit, because all is done in the 
service of the Lord. If the first clause be extend¬ 
ed so as to include “ whatever our hand finds to 
do,” this is sufficiently correct. The second mem¬ 
ber derives its appropriateness from the fact—never 
more noticeable than in these bustling days, when 
even religious doty partakes somewhat of the spirit 
of the age—that zeal and diligenoe may beoome a 
habit and passion, a mere activity, lacking the genu¬ 
ine fervor of the spirit. The last term does not, 
indeed, refer to the Holy Spirit, but, in an exhorta¬ 
tion to Christians, may well be taken as meaning the 
human spirit under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
—R.] This is followed by a trichotomy as the prop¬ 
er passivity in temporal relations. 

Ver. 12. In hope, rejoioing [rtj l An id* 
%aiqovt Stuart thinks the datives in this 
verse also are datives of reference: as respects 
hope, rejoicing, Ac. But the regularity has been 
broken in upon by the xvgiw of the preceding 
verse; we are therefore' warranted in adopting a 
different view here, especially as the datives in this 
verse seem not to be parallel to each other. The 
verb /aiqnv may indeed govern the dative, but the 
hope is rather the ground than the object of rejoic¬ 
ing (so Meyei\ Alford). De Wette, Philippi: ver - 
mdgc der Hoff rung ; Hodge: on account of hope. 
The hope is objective, and to be taken more gen¬ 
erally than Dr. Lange suggests. His view results 
from reading xcuf>$ above.—R.] The antithesis 
•hows that here the iAniq, as formerly the anordq, 
must be regarded as prevalently objective. In the 
time bestowing hope. It is in harmony with the 
childlike character of faith to rejoice gratefully 
over every good token; but it is also in harmony 
with manliness to be patient in tribulation. 

In tribulation, patient; in prayer, per¬ 
severing [ t ij & A $ tp t * vnofiivorr (<;' r ^ 
nqoafvx*l nqoQxaQTiQovrrfq, Alford: rrj 
&Aiip f», the state in which the vnopovy is found. 
Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Ac., think iv was omit¬ 
ted on account of the parallelism of construction, 
though the verb governs the dative (more usually 
the accusative, however). On the second clause, 
comp. Col iv. 2; Acts L 14.—R.] The harmoniza¬ 
tion of the great contrasts of life lies in the perse¬ 
vering life of prayer. Similar harmonizations, see 
James L 9, 10: chap. v. 13. Bengel: Gaudium 
non modo est affectvs , sed etiam officium christiano - 
rum. Tholuck and Meyer would regard the hope 
here quite universally, as the foundation of Chris¬ 
tian joy. This is not favored by the antithesis r jj 
&Aixpi>. Meyer here reads the dative: standing 
out against tribulation. But Paul will not consider 
tribulation as an adversary. We also prefer being 
patient to being steadfast , as continued steadfastness 
fa placed here finally in the life of prayer.* 

* [The idea of vwofidvtiv is patient ooutinuanoe, or 
tieadrastnees, although, at times, tne idea of patienoe may 
be the prominent one. It may be doubted whether the 
other thought is not equally prominent here. So Philippi; 
in der Drang$al besidndig.— Accepting the wider reference 
•f the verse. Dr. Hodge says: “This hope of salvation is 
she most effectual means of producing patienoe under pres¬ 
ent afflictions.” “ Intercourse with God, however, is neces¬ 
sary to the exercise of this, and all other virtues, and 
therefore the Apostle immediately adds : continuing instant 
4m prayfi ” He finds in this expression two attributes of 


Ver. 18. Oommunioating to the neoeeaitiei 
of saints [rat? /p#tat? t«r ayiwr xotvw 
v o T» vr (?. See Textual Note \—R.J The believes 
naturally comes from his own necessity to the neoes 
sity of his brethren. Tat? /ptta*?. The mean¬ 
ing of the verb xotv.: distributing to , is opposed by 
Meyer and Tholuck. It is sufficient here that h M 
ing feUcwship with is the fuller and stronger ex¬ 
pression, yet not fellowship “ in the necessities ” of 
fellow-Cbristians, but with them; or, in other words: 
to participate in their necessities (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret).*-—Given to hospitality [riyv <p*Aolt 
viav dtwxorrt?, literally, pursuing hospitality 
—R.] In ancient times, hospitality was also a high 
ly important work of love, for the relief of necee 
sity; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9. 

Ver. 14. Bless those who persecute yon, 
Ac. [fulo/ftr? coir? d»exovra? v/iaq, 
x.r.A.J Here the hortatory form becomes distinct; 
see Matt. v. 44. Probably the expression of Jesus 
has reached Paul by the tradition of the Church. 
Tholuck: “ It is just from the Sermon on the 
Mount that we find the most reminisoences; 1 Cor. 
vii. 10; James iv. 9 ; v. 12; 1 Peter iiL 9 ; iv. 14.” 
Tholuck, very strangely, supposes here a so-called 
lexical connection—i. that ver. 14 is accidentally 
called forth by the word dMuxorri^.f But it fa in¬ 
correct to suppose that the exhortation of ver. 14 
interrupts such exhortations as vers. 18 and 16, 
which relate to the mutual conduct of Christiana; 
ver. 16 has been too generally regarded as favoring 
this view. 

Ver. 16. Rejoioe with those who rqjoice, 
Ac. [/aipt*r /ttra /a*povr tor, x.r.A. On 
the infinitive as imperative, see Winer, p. 296. 
Meyer fills out the sentence thus: /at?ft? iyi«? 
Sd. —R.] Xalgew, the infinitive as an imperative, 
to be supplemented mentally bv a corresponding 
verb; see Sirach vii. 88, 84. Ver. 14 defines the 
proper conduct in relation to personal antipathy; 
ver. 15, the proper conduct in relation to personal 
sympathy. 

Ver. 16. Be of the same mind one toward 
another [to avro tig dAAijAo i»? p^orovv* 
r*?]. The participles in ver. 16 have been vari¬ 
ously construed; now with the preceding impera¬ 
tive x a xAomv, ver. 16, and now with the 
following firt yino&i ; see Philippi. Because of 
the great difficulties of such connections, commen¬ 
tators prefer to supply tars (Philippi, Meyer)4 

j^bfa^pemevermice and favor—both Implying 

* [Meyer paraphrases: “ having fellowship in the neoe*- 
eitlee of the saints; i. e., conducting yourselves as though 
the necessities of your fellow-Ohristums were your own, 
and thus seeking to meet them." Stuart: **in respeot to 
the wants of the saints, be sympathetic; *• but the dative 
is hardly a dative of reference. The intransitive meaning 
of the verb must be insisted upon (Tholuck, Meyer, and 
most). Even in Gal. vi. 6, the transitive meaning must be 
given up. (Comp. Laitpe’s Comm, in toco, p. 160.)—-R.] 

t [Wordsworth finds a happy play upon the words, 
fekomt (ver. 13), Umtcovra* (ver. 14). “ It would seem at 


conciliatory oourtosy, he would show his readers what ha 
had said severely concerning them in the former parts of 
his Epistle, had been spoken in love. So he now says, in a 
tone of lively affection: Even we Christians, whom the 
world persecute*, ought to be persecutor* ; we ought to follow 
with our blessings and our prayers thoee who pursue us 
with rancor and disdain.”— On the spirit of this injunction, 
see Hodge in loco, especially the extract from Calvin which 
he gives.—R.] 

i f We retain the imperative form of the E. V. It might 
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The attempt at tbe proper construction would be 
best favored by returning to ver. 15, and reading 
this injunction as a fundamental thought, control¬ 
ling what follows, clothed in figurative expression 
and made explicit by the beginning of ver. 16. On 
this wise: 

First trichotomy: Rejoice with them that do re¬ 
joice, and weep with them that weep: being of the 
same mind one toward another. 

Second trichotomy: Mind not high things, but 
condescend to the lowly. Addition: Be not wise 
in your own conceits (in seclusion). 

Third trichotomy: Recompense to no man evil 
for evil; provide things honest in the sight of all 
men ; if it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Fourth trichotomy : Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; for it 
is written, Ac. All this follows from the conduct of 
Christians toward each other. But then tbe whole 
glory of this reciprocal feeling is elaborated in the 
Christian love of enemies, which conquers evil by 
good ; vers. 20, 21. 

The same. To avro ; see chap. xv. 5; Phil 
ii. 2; iv. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 7. They should adhere to 
the same, what is equal, what is common, in their 
intercourse with each other, or in the intercourse of 
one toward others; reminder of tbe Golden Rule. 
According to Phil, ii 4, to aiVr6 tpQortiv proceeds 
from the to Iv vyovtiv. Adherence to one results 
in adhering to tbe same; then, this results in unity, 
which, however, is only a special fruit of that gen¬ 
eral conduct. Likewise Tholuck. [Dr. Hodge thinks 
concord of feeling is the prominent thought] Chry¬ 
sostom’s view is different: Dot to regard one’s self 
better than others, and similarly. 

Mind not high things [nq r a v rj X a 
p f © vo v vt * s ]. Not merely “ high-aspiring selfish¬ 
ness,” but also self-complacent fancies; for example, 
Novatian, puritanic, aristocratic, or humanistic fan¬ 
cies injure, or even tear asunder, the bond of com¬ 
munion, of Christian fellowship with the Church, 
*nd of humane fellowship with the world. 

But condescend to men of low estate. 
Tok rantiroiq. Construed as masculine by 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther [Alford. Wordsworth], 
and others. (Various definitions: Christians should 
count themselves among the lowly; should suffer 
with the oppressed; should remain in fellowship 
with tbe lowly, with publicans and sinners.) But 
Fritzsche, Reiche, De Wette [Stuart], and many oth¬ 
ers, have declared in favor of the neuter. Meyer: 
Subjecting yourselves to the lower situations and 
occupations of life. The antithesis tc* inptjXd is 
urged. But the antithesis is modified by the change 
of the verb into a vranayo fit vo*. The latter 
verb denotes, to be carried off, to be taken along 
with, or, to allow one’s self to be carried off,\ to be 
muled , to be taken along with (see Tholuck, p. 673). 
This may apply as a duty toward the brethren in 
low estate, who, in opposition to high things, repre¬ 
sent the real essence of humanity in tjie form of a 
servant; but it cannot apply to trivial and low 
things. We should take small things into consider¬ 
ation in the light of duties, but not to permit our¬ 
selves to be carried off by them. But of small 
men, who are great in God’s eyes, it is said with pro¬ 
priety: that we should devote ourselves to them 

perhaps be changed to the participial, as is done In the 
revision by Five Ang. Clergymen; but thi* would render a 
change in punctuation necessary,—B.] 


through suffering to glory. Imprisoned and hung 
with the lowly, but not with tbe bad 1 

The neuter construction is thus explained by 
Calvin, and others: humilibue rebus obsecundanm 
(about: to be true in small things)• while Grotiuo, 
and others, thus explain the masculine construction: 
modeetissimorum exempta seciantes. 

[On the whole, the masculine is preferable; fo 
in no other case in the New Testament is the adjec¬ 
tive rannvoq used of things. Nor does the Apos¬ 
tle’s antithesis require the neuter meaning. Alford: 
“ In tc* vtfTjXd tpgorot>rrtq, the infmXd are necessa¬ 
rily subjective —the lofty thoughts of the man. But 
in t ok tc tnnroig a wan. the adjective is necessa¬ 
rily objective —some outward objects, with which the 
persons exhorted are ovvandyto&a*. And those 
outward objects are defined, if I mistake not, by the 
tit; dXXjXo i\*.” Dr. Hodge, and many others, do 
not decide between the two views.—R.] 

Be not wise, Ac. Mij yirta&t, x.r.X. See 
chap. xi. 26. But there the conceit of one’s own 
wisdom constitutes an antithesis to God’s revelation, 
while here it constitutes an antithesis to the fellow¬ 
ship of men (not. merely of Christians in a good 
sense). 

Ver. 17. Recompense to no man evil for 
evil [/itjdtrl xotxov avT* xaxoi* anoSt 
Sorttq. Alford: “The Apostle now proceeds to 
exhort respecting conduct to those without .” There 
is, however, no warrant for this limitation in the lan¬ 
guage, and certainly the temptation to render evil 
for evil to Christians is frequent enough. — R.] 
Meyer: “ The principle itself, and how it stood op¬ 
posed to heathendom and pharisaism ! ” 

[Have a oare for things honourable, nQo~ 
roov/itrot xaXd. Lange: Seid auf das Fdle be- 
dacht. Have careful regard to what is noble , Ac. 
Dr. Hodge finds here a motive for the injunction 
which precedes, and objects to the period after 
“ evil ” in the E. V., as well as to the translation 
“ honest,” which undoubtedly conveys to the ordi¬ 
nary reader the thought that we are bidden tc pro¬ 
vide for ourselves and families in an honest way 
The clause much resembles Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.) 
hence the variations.—R.1 

In the sight of all men [irdmor ndv 
t tor ar&Qtantor. See Textual Note *.] Meyer: 
Before the eyes of all men. We regard the term as 
an expression of the relation to the most diverse 
men. However, the other construction also makes 
good sense; for Christians could often expose indi¬ 
viduals to danger, by giving them cause for offence; 
Prov. iii. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

Ver. 18. If it be possible, Ac. El Svraror 
is referred by Erasmus, Bengel, and others, to what 
precedes [bnt this is objectionable]. The clause: 
as much as dependcth on you , explains the ti 6v- 
var or. It maybe outwardly impossible to us to 
live at peace with every body; but inwardly we 
should be peaceably disposed, prepared for peace, 
toward every body. [The ti fivvarov is objective 
(Tholuck, De Wette, Meyor, Alford), not, “ if you 
can,” but, if it be possible, if others will allow it 
M All tour part is to be peace: whether you actually 
live peaceably or not, will depend, then, solely on 
how others behave toward you” (Alford). That 
this is often impossible, the Apostle’s life plainly 
shows.—R.] 

Ver. 19. Avenge not yourselves, dearly 
beloved. The additional dyan qroi , loving 
| pressure. fThe address becomes more affectionate 
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is the duty becomes more difficult (bo Tholuck). 
— 

Give place onto the wrath [dor* to nor 
rjj Make way for Divine wrath; do not 

anticipate' it; do not get in its way; let it rule.' 
This is the explanation of most oommentators, from 
Chrysostom and Augustine down to Tholuck, De 
Weite, Meyer, and Philippi. [So Hodge.]—Second 
xplan&tion: Let not your own wrath break Ibrth 
(Du Dieu, Semler [Stuart], aid others). Meyer, on 
the contrary: The Latin usage of non ires tpatium 
dare harmonizes very well with this, but the Greek 
usage of tonor Stdovcu does not. [Jowett says 
this explanation “ is equally indefensible on grounds 
of language and sense. It is only as a translation 
of a Latinism we can suppose the phrase to have 
any meaning at all; and the meaning thus obtained, 
‘defer your wrath,* is out of place.” See his re- 
/ marks in defence of the next explanation.—R.]— 
Third explanation: To < jive place to the wrath of 
your enemy (Schdttgen, Morus, and others). Mey¬ 
er : This would be only a prudential measure.* The 
first explanation is raised above all doubt by the 
addition: Vengeance is mine .f . 

For it is written, Deut. xxxii. 85.—Addition: 
\ l y f * xvotoq; see Heb. x. 80. 

Ver. 20. Therefore if thine enemy, Ac. 

t ictr our nt*vp, x.r.X. See Textual Note •.] 
he oi%, which is omitted by most Godd., probably 
on account of difficulty, follows from the antithesis. 
One cannot conform to the negative: not to hate an 
enemy, without obeying the affirmative. [Hodge: 
44 The expressions are obviously not to be confined 
to their literal meaning, nor even to the discharge 
of the common offices of humanity; they are figu¬ 
rative expressions for all the duties of benevolence. 
It is not enough, therefore, that we preserve an ene¬ 
my from perishing; we must treat him with all 
affection and kindness.”—R.] The words are from 
the LXX. of Prov. xxv. 21. 

Thou shalt heap ooala of fire, Ac. [ar- 
& q a x a q n v q 6 <; <j oj q ( v <j t k; , x.t.L] The 
burning of fiery coals is an Oriented figure of con¬ 
stantly burning pain. Explanations: 

1. Thou wilt draw down upon him severe Divine 

* (Dr. Lange quotes Meyer’s objection to one single 
phase of this explanation, and that not the one most promi¬ 
nently urged. Bw&ld, Jowett, Wordsworth, understand by 
this 'new, which they defend, not gelling out of the way of 
the wrath of another, but, allowing it to spend itself upon 
you , 44 let your enemy have his way.” So mr from deeming 
this a prudential step, Jowett defends it from the objection, 
that “common prudence requires that we should defend 
ourselves against our enemies,” by urging that the gospel 
does not always give 44 counsels of prudence, but of perfec¬ 
tion” Msyer, however, opposes the real explanation of 
those authors, by saying that such a meaning has too little 
positive moral character; and farther, that tne prohibition 
of revenge by no means implies that the personal object is 
an angry one. These objections are valid ones.—R.] 

♦ (The first explanation is the most natural one; but 
Alford suggests another, vis.: 44 Anger , generally; 4 proceed 
oot to exeente it hastily, but leave it for its legitimate time, 
when He whoee it is to avenge will execute It: make not 
the wrath your own, but leave it for God.* ” Wordsworth, 
in defer ding the third explanation, objects to the first: 44 It 
oould lardly be presented as a Christian duty—to make 
room for the Divine wrath to work against an enomy.” He 
furthermore defends the ambiguous rendering of the E. V., 
M excellent from its ambiguity, from not saying too much, 
and thus inviting stndy, using this opportunity for oppos¬ 
ing a revision. 44 1 ever held it a kind of honest spiritua. 
limit, when there are two senses given of one plaoe, both 
agr e eable to the atalogy of faith and manners, to make use 
or both” (Bishop Sanderson). Dr. Wordsworth approves 
tikis role for expositors. His own practice of this 44 spirit¬ 
ual thrift” may lead to spiritual wealth, hot oertainly 
seems te tend to ecegetical poverty. — R.] 


wrath (with reference to 4 Ezra xvi. 54: Gbrysoh 
tom, Theodore!, Ac., Zwingli, Beza, Ac., Stolz, Heng> 
stenberg, Ac.). 

2. Thou wilt prepare him for the pain of peni¬ 
tence (Augustine, Jerome [Tholuck, De Wette, Mey¬ 
er], Luther, and many others). Origen has opposed 
the former view, which was continually under +he 
necessity of being established in the Church, because 
of the propensity to wrath. On Hengstenberg’s ex¬ 
planation of Prov. xxiv. 18, see Tholuck, p. 675 ff. 
Ver. 21, as well as the spirit of the passage, pro¬ 
nounces in favor of explanation (2.). No one coula 
gladly requite evil with good, if he knew of a eer- 
tainty that he would thereby be exposed to Divine 
wrath. Finally, this explanation is favored by the 
whole spirit of Christianity. Yet it must be ob¬ 
served, that penitence cannot be designated as an 
infallible effect of the love of enemies, and of its 
expressions. The most immediate effect of such ex¬ 
pressions is burning shame , a religious and moral 
crisis. He will bend his head as if fiery coals lay on 
it. The rule, as well as the purpose, of this crisis, 
is penitence and conversion ; but there are frequent 
instances of false adversaries, like Judas, becoming 
hardeued by kindness. 

[8. Slightly different from (2.) is that adopted 
by Hodge: 44 You will take the most effectual means 
of subduing him.** Kindness is as effectual as coals 
of fire. So Alford: 44 You will be taking the most 
effectual vengeance.** Similarly Jowett. This view, 
which excludes even the pain of penitence, is fa¬ 
vored by the connection with ver. 21.—R.1 For 
other unimportant explanations, see the Note in 
Meyer, p. 468.* On the figure of fiery ooala, see 
Tholuck, p. 675. 

Yer. 21. [Be not overcome, Ac. prj vixm, 
*.r.k. 44 A comprehensive summary of vers. 19, 

20. Be not overcome (led to revenge) by evil (which 
is done to you), but overcome by the good (which you 
show to your enemy) evil (by causing your enemy, 
ashamed by your noble spirit, to cease doing evil to 
you, and to become your friend);” Meyer. Seneca, 
Be Benef., 7, 81: Vtncit malos pertinax boniias. 
—R.] The purpose of all these manifestations of 
love is that of Christ on the cross: to overcome evil 
with good. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The proper conduct in personal intercourse, 
particularly with the brethren, is love without dis¬ 
simulation ; as the proper conduct toward the 
Church, previously described, is love without self¬ 
boasting. The conduct toward civil authorities 
(which follows in chap, xiii.) is love without fear; 
and, finally, the proper conduct toward the world is 
love without despising the rights of the world, and 
without mingling with the immorality of the world. 

2. The root of brotherly love is reverence for 
the appearing image of Christ; and its development 
and consummation are types of the most inward 
consanguinity. 

8. The proper conduct toward different individo- 
ala begins with proper conduct toward ourselves; 
portrayed in ver. 11. To this there belongs, first of 
all, fresh spiritual life; zealous and enthusiastic 
work, embracing eternity as the blessing of the 

* (Among these, the reference to the stflening by bun* 
ing coals (Gl5ckler), the inflaming to love (Oatovfosk ths 
red blush of shame live-glowing ooals (Banotius).—R.) 
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Spirit; ealm ardor in communion with God, and in 
the consciousness of its being sent by God ; but re¬ 
garding the moment of time as the moment of eter¬ 
nity in time. In this place belongs Solomon’s Ec¬ 
clesiastes, this much-mistaken pearl of the Old Tes¬ 
tament—a writing whose fundamental thought is, 
that every thing is regarded vain in consequence of 
despising eternity in time. 

4. The Apostle’s pen gives a festive expression 
even to Christian ethics; as is proved by the beau¬ 
tiful parallelisms, mostly in the form of trilogies, in 
this chapter, together with 1 Cor. xiiL [Comp. 
Erasmus on this chapter: “ Comparibus membris et 
incisis, similiter cadentxbus ac desinentibus sic totus 
sermo modulatus est , ut nulla cauiio possit esse ju- 
cundior” —R.] Christian life should also be a wor¬ 
ship. But the worship is festive, free from common 
weariness. 

6. All Christianity is a conquest of evil by good, 
which Christ has established, and already decided in 
principle, on His cross. All the single rules of con¬ 
duct toward individuals concentrate in this last and 
highest one. 


HOMHiETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vers. 9-21. The sincerity of love. It is mani¬ 
fested in: 1. Our abhorring that which is evil; and, 
2. In cleaving to that whioh is good (ver. 91 —Let 
not love be false. 1. What is it to love in this way ? 
2. How is it possible? (ver. 9.)—What belongs to 
true brotherly love? 1. Sincere heartiness; 2. 
Obliging respect (ver. 10). — Universal love and 
brotherly love. 1. How far related? 2. How far 
different ? Comp. 2 Peter i. 7 (vers. 9, 10).—Chris¬ 
tian joy in labor. 1. Its nature ; 2. Its origin; 3. 
Its limit (ver. 11).—Be not indolent in doing what 
you should ! (ver. 11).—Be fervent in spirit! A 
Pentecostal sentiment (ver. 11).—Adapt yourselves 
to the time ! A word of comfort in times of need 
and tribulation (ver. 11).—Rejoice in hope, be pa¬ 
tient in tribulation, continue instant in prayer—an 
inexhaustible text, and one that can be always ap¬ 
plied afresh on marriage occasions, in harvest ser¬ 
mons in years of failure, or in New Tears’ sermons 
in troublous times (ver. 12).—Distribute to the ne¬ 
cessity of saints 1 1. Description of it (with special 

references similar to those in ver. 11). 2. A sum¬ 
mons to energetic assistance (ver. 18).—The forgiv¬ 
ing Christian spirit. 1. A beautiful virtue; but, 
2. One very difficult to exercise; and therefore, 
8. Proper to be implored from God (ver. 14).— 
Christian sympathy: 1. Inioy; 2. In sorrow (ver. 
15).—Christian unanimity (ver. 10).—Christian hu¬ 
mility (ver. 16).—Christian honesty (ver. 17).— 
Christian peacefulness (ver. 18).—Christian love of 
enemies. 1. It desists from revenge; 2. It over- 
somes evil with good (vers. 19-21).—Fiery coals 
an the head of an enemy: 1. They cause pain; 
hut, 2. Healing pain, because it Is the pain of shame 
vers. 19-21). 

Luthkr : To heap coals of fire on the head is, 
that, by kindness, our enemy grows angry with him¬ 
self for having acted so wickedly toward us. 

Stares : True Christianity does not make lazy 
peop’e and sluggards, but industrious ones; for the 
more pious the Christian is, the more industrious 
laborer he is (ver. 11).—Dear Christian, you present 
i gift to strange beggars, though you do not know 
vhither they are holy or not—indeed, the most are 


without holiness; should you not rather do goocMo 
the poor who live among us, who prove by then 
deeds that they are holy and God’s children ? (ver. 
13.)—He who rises high, falls all the lower; such 
conduct is always dangerous. High trees are shaken 
most violently by the winds; high towers are moet 
frequently struck by the thunder-storm; what ifl 
high is easily moved, and likely to fall. Rather re* 
main low, and then you will not fall, Sirach iii. i9 
(ver. 16V—If you have wisdom, it is not your own, 
but Goa’s; let it not be observed that you know 
your wisdom. There are others also who are not 
fools; and there are many superior to you (ver. 16). 
—Every one should be ruler of his own spirit, Prov. 
xvi. 82 (ver. 21).—It is moet glorious to show good 
for evil, and to make a friend out of an enemy, 
Prov. xvi. 6 (ver. 21).—As fire is not quenched by 
fire, so is evil not quenched by evil, nor invective by 
invective. —Hkdingrr: Christianity is not absurd 
selfishness and incivility. Love and patience teach 
quite different things toward our neighbor (ver. 10). 
— Muller : The richer and higher in God, the poor¬ 
er and more like nothing in our own eyes, 2 Sam. 
vii. 18 (ver. 10).—God sends His cross to us that it 
may press from our hearts many fervent sighs, from 
our mouth many a glorious little prayer, and from 
our eyes many hot tears (ver. 12).—Christian souls 
are one soul in Christ, and therefore one feels the 
sorrow and joy of another (ver. 15).—To do good 
is natural; to do evil is carnal; to do evil for 
good is devilish; to do good for evil is divine 
(ver. 17). 

Spener: Love is the principal virtue required 
by Christ of His disciples (ver. 9).— Brotherly love 
should be as hearty as natural love between parents, 
children, and brethren (the aroqyij), and should not 
be lukewarm, but zealous (ver. 10).—The Spirit of 
God is a holy fire, which inflames hearts wherever it 
is. Where things go very sleepily, we may well ap¬ 
prehend that, because there is no fire, there is no 
zeal, and that there is also no work of the Spirit, 
but only of nature. Tet there should be a fervency 
and zeal of the spirit. For the flesh has also its 
blind zeal, which is the more dangerous the greater 
it is (ver. 11).— Accommodate yourselves to the time. 
But this must not be in such a way as to join in 
with the world, as every period brings with it that 
which the Apostle (ver. 2) has already forbidden— 
conformity to this world. But Christians should not 
lose the opportunity of doing good which God con¬ 
stantly presents to them; and they should always 
give* due care to all circumstances—to what is best 
now to be done according to the Divine rule. More¬ 
over, they should always give due attention to the 
condition in which they are situated, so that they 
may act just as God now requires of them (ver. 11). 
—In prosperity and adversity, prayer is the best 
means for our support (ver. 12). 

Roos: Christians should be refined and polite 
people (ver. 17). 

Gkrlach : The most glowing love should not 
lose sobriety and discretion, by virtue of which it 
chooses and performs just what the circumstances 
require; comp. Matt. x. 16 (ver. 11).—“ 4 It is well,’ 
says one, 4 that he has very properly commanded 
weeping with those who weep; but for what end did 
he command us to do the other part, that which is 
not great ? * And yet, rejoicing with them that re¬ 
joice is a far more self-denying state of mind than 
weeping with those who weep; ” Chrysostom (ver. 
15).—By fiery coals we must understand that w« 
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lead the one who injures us to repentanoe of his 
deed, by doing good to him tyer. 20). 

Lisco: How the lore of the believer, arising 
from humility, is manifested toward other believers. 
1. Its peculiarity (vers. 9-12); 2. Its manifestations 
amid very different external circumstances (vers. 
18-16).—Relation of the believer to the unbelieving 
world He is even animated with love toward it 
(vers, 17-21). 

Heubner : Love should be tender and delicate; 
A should avoid every thing that can offend another’s 
sense of modesty or honor. Indelicacy is always a 
want of respect (ver. 10).—Christianity teaches the 
real art of being always happy.—The Christian must 
keep in a good humor. Hope is the source of the 
Christian’s cheerfulness; the condition of it is pa¬ 
tience. Prayer strengthens both faith and hope 
(ver. 12). 

Bsssbr : The works of Christians in love (vers. 
9-21).—Paul calls upon us to oppose two special 
enemies of unity: 1. Pride; 2. Self-conceits of 
wisdom (ver. 16V—Saul felt most painfully the burn¬ 
ing coals from David’s hand, 1 Sam. xxiv. 17 ff. 

Schlxiermachbr: The Apostle’s injunction: Re¬ 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. 1. What is Hie scope of it—what are 
the limits which he has assigned to it ? 2. Its con¬ 
nection with our spiritual life in God’s kingdom 
(ver. 16).—Perseverance against the evil sorely 
afflicting us. It consists in: 1. Our taking care 
lest evil prostrate our spirit; 2. Jn being careful 
not to lose our sobriety, when engaged in work, by 
surprise; 3. And in being on our guard lest our 
pleasure in life be destroyed by the pressure of evil 
(ver. 21). 

Vers. 7-16. The Perioope for the Second Sun¬ 
day after Epiphany . —Heubner : The fruits of Chris¬ 
tian faith in human life.—The connection of the 
Christian virtues.—The real life as a practical school 
of Christianity.— Harless : True fiaelity to calling . 

1. Good Christian deportment is always likewise 
fidelity to calling; 2. The discharge of one’s call¬ 
ing is true when it is done with simplicity, with care, 
and with pleasure; 3. This fidelity to calling arises 
alone from true love; 4. But true love arises alone 
from the humility of Christian faith.—J aspis : True 
Christians are also the most faithful laborers. 1. 
They regard their lifetime as a very gracious gift; 

2. They act continually from holy motives; 3. They 
feel inwardly united with their fellow-men; 4. They 
have too serious a reverence for their Eternal Judge 
to discharge their calling unconscientiously.— Krkiil: 
Strengthening of patience in tribulation by: 1. Wise 
hope; 2. Pious reflection; 8. Steadfast prayer; 4. 
Joyous hope. 

Vers. 17-21. The Perfcope for the Third Sun¬ 
day after Epiphany. — Heubner: The Christian 
amid the afftictiog relations of the world. 1. He 
uses them for opposing his own self-love; 2. He 
uses them for greater severity toward himself; 3. 
For the practice of a peaceful disposition; 4. For 
the exhibition of love toward enemies; 6. For in¬ 
creasing his stability and steadfastness.—The dignity 
of Christian peacefulness: 1. Its source; 2. Its 
limits; 3. Its strength.— Beck : Direction for the 
art of genuine Christian peacefulness. 1. Stop up 
the fountain of disquietude in your own heart; 
2. Give place to the external occasion to disquietude 
by conscientious and blameless deportment toward 
every body; 8. Amid external temptations, direct 
four heart to the h'ghest Reqjiter; 4. Strive to 


overcome the hatred of enemies by good deeds, and 
to turn away the punishment impending over thenu 
—F. A. Wolf : Avenge not yourselves 1 1. The 

meaning of this declaration of the Apostle; 2. How 
it should be observed. 

Kapff : What belongs to true culture: 1. Mod 
I esty and humility; 2. Universal philanthropy; 8 
Truth and purity of heart.— Brandt: Christianity 
is the way to a peaceful and blessed life; for it: 
1. Opposes our own conceits; 2. Forbids all re 
venge ; 3. Recommends honesty; 4. Loves peao» 
fulness; 6. Enjoins magnanimity; 6. And always 
desires the conquest of all evil. 

[Hopkins : On revenge (ver. 15). Revenge is a 
wild, untamed passion, that knows no bounds nor 
measures. And if we were permitted to carve it 
out for ourselves, we should certainly exceed all 
limits and moderation; for self-love, which is an 
immoderate affection, would be made the whole rule 
of our vengeance: and because we love ourselves 
abundantly too well, we should revenge every imagi¬ 
nary wrong done us with too much bitterness and 
severity: and, therefore, God would not trust the 
righting of ourselves in our own hands, knowing we 
would be too partial to our own interests and con¬ 
cerns, but hath assumed it to himself as the preroga¬ 
tive of His crown.—On ver. 20: On kindness toward 
enemies. This is all the revenge which the gospel 
permits; this is that excellent doctrine which out 
Saviour came to preach, which He hath given us 
commission to declare and publish to the world, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace; that we might 
all be united, as by faith and obedience unto God, 
so in love and charity one to another. 

[Bishop Atterburt : Sermon on the duty of 
living peaceably (Rom. xii. 18). I. In what the 
.duty consists, in relation to public and private men, 
opinions and practice. II. The extent of it—to all 
men. IIL The difficulty of practising it. IV. The 
best helps to the practice of this duty: (1.) To 
regulate our passions; (2.) To moderate our desires, 
and shorten our designs, with regard to the good 
things of life; (8.) To have a watchful eye upon 
ourselves in our first entrance upon any contest* 
(4.) Always to guard against the intemperance ot 
our tongue, especially in relation to that natural 
proneness it has toward publishing the faults of oth¬ 
ers ; (5.) To keep ourselves from embarking in par¬ 
ties and factions; (6.) To study to be quiet, by do¬ 
ing our own business in our proper profession 01 
calling; (7.) Add prayer to the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord, for the fruits of His Spirit 

[Burkitt: What it is to be overcome of evil. 

1. When we dwell in our thoughts too much, toe 
often, and too long, upon the injuries and unkind¬ 
ness we have met with; this is as if a man that war 
to take down a bitter pill, should be continually 
champing of it, and rolling it under his tongue. 

2. We are overcome of evil when we are brought 
over to commit the same evil, by studying to make 
spiteful returns, in a way of revenge, for the iqj»- 
ries we have received.—Wherein consists the duty 
and excellency of overcoming evil with good ? 1. Ti 
renders us like God, who does good to us daily 
though we do evil against Him continually; 2. We 
imitate God in one of the choicest perfections of 
His divine nature; 3. We overcome ourselves; 4 
We overcome our enemies, and make them become 
our friends. 

[Henry : Bless them who persecute you: 1. 
Speak well of them. If there be any thing in then 
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xmimeodable and praiseworthy, take notioe of it, 
and mention it to their honor; 2. Speak respect¬ 
fully to them, according as their plaoe is; 3. Wish 
well to them, and desire their good, so far from 
seeking any revenge; 4. Offer up that desire to 
God, by prayer for them. 

[Glares, on ver. 16 : There have not been want¬ 
ing, in all ages of the Church, persons who, losing 
tiie savor of divine things from their own souls by 
drinking into a worldly spirit, have endeavored to 
shun the reproach of the cross, by renouncing the 
company of the godly, speaking evil of the way of 
life, and, perhaps, sitting down in the chair of the 
scorner with apostates like themselves. And yet, 
strange to tell, these men will keep up a form of 
godliness ! for a decent outside is often necessary to 
enable them to secure the ends of their ambition. 


am 


[Hodge, on vers. 20, 21: Nothing is so power 
ful as goodness; it is the most efficacious mean! 
to subdue enemies and put down opposition. Men 
whose minds can withstand argument, and who** 
hearts rebel against threats, are not proof againsl 
the persuasive influence of unfeigned love; there 
is, therefore, no more important collateral reason 
for being good, than that it increases our power tc 
do good. 

[Barnes, on ver. 11: The tendency of the Cbri» 
ti&n religion is to promote industry. 1. It teaches 
the value of time; 2. Presents numerous and im¬ 
portant things to be done; 8. It inclines men to be 
conscientious in the improvement of each moment; 
4. And it takes away the mind from those pleasures 
and pursuits which generate and promote indolence 
-J. F. H.] 


Third Section. —Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul tense) in proper conduct toward 
the civil Government (the heathen State), which has a diaconal and liturgical service in the household 
of God. The office of civil Government defined. 

Chap. XIII. 1—6. 

1 Let every soul be subject [submit himself] unto the higher powers [to the 
authorities which are over him]. 1 For there is no power [authority] but of 
[except from] * God: thepowers that be are [those which exist * have been] 

2 ordained of [by] God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power [So that he 
who setteth himself against the authority], resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that [those who] resist shall receive to themselves damnation [con- 

3 demnation]. For rulers are not a terror to good works [the good work], but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not [Dost thou then wish not to] be afraid of the 
power [authority] ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of [from] 

4 the same: For he is the minister of God [God’s minister] to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth [weareth] not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God [God’s minister], a revenger to 

6 execute wrath upon [an avenger for wrath to] him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs* be subject [submit yourselves], not only for [because of the] 

6 wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye [ye pay] 
tribute also: for they are God’s ministers [the ministers of God],* attending 
continually upon this very thing. 


TEXTUAL. 


* Ver. 1.—{The word Jfovoia, rendered power in the E. V., has, as its German equivalent: ObrigkeiL Dr. Lange 
ftxpands 1$ o volait v*«p«x oiieatt into: den Obrigkeiten, den ihn Oberragtnden MdchUn. The rendering above Is 
partly from Noyes, partly from the revision of Five Ang. Clergymen. Both of these versions substitute throughout, 
wuthority for power (E. V.. Amor. Bible Union). The change is a happy one, since authority has both an abstract and a 
personal force, corresponding to that of itcvoCa. Civil authority is, of course, intended. 

* Ver. l.—{fiC. A.B. D*. L., some fathers, read vw6; adopted by Lachmann. D 1 . E 1 . F., Origen, av6 ; which if 
adopted by modern editors (except Tregellee), sinoe it might readily be changed on acootmt of the vw6 Immediately 
following, and also because the other reading would be tautological. 

9 Ver. 1.—{The Bee. inserts Jfovofo after oleat, with D*. L., some versions and fathers. It is omitted in fit. A. 
8. D 1 . F., most versions and fathers. Later editors reject it. It would easily be written as an explanation. The Bee. 
tlso inserts rov before #toC, on very insufficient authority. 

4 Ver. 3.—{Instead of ritv Ayahur ipytv, AAAA ruv ksj&v (Bee.. D*. L., some fathers, Schols), the reading: rd 
dyad y a A A A tcaum is supported by . A. B. D*. F., many versions and fathers, Lachmann, Tiachendor^ 

De Wette, Meyer, Philippi, AJfora, Tregelles. Stuart and Hodge do not notice the correct reading, which was doubtless 
altered into that of the Bee., for the sake of supposed grammatical accuracy. 

* Ver. 5.—[In D. F., and a few minor authorities, ArAyxy is omitted, ai d the infinitive vvor too e <rSai altered 
Into the imperative wrorAowsvds. The Vulgate follows the reading ArAy inrordootoS*. So Lather. 

* Ver. 6.— [The E. V. has here, Cod's ministers , and in ver. 4, (he minister qf Qod. The expressions are altered in 
both verses in the version of Five Ang. Clergymen, which I have followed, for this reason, that, in ver. 4, the idea of 
serving on behalf of God Is implitni in dtAxovof; while here, that of serving or ministering to God, on behalf of the 
people (Acirovpyol d«o fl) seems to be included also. It were perhaps still better to render 3 lAaoroc. servant, and 
reserve the word minister tor this verse, as Noyes has done. “ We ooula not vary the English rendering of hUscwvs and 
ksvrwpytt* except by Introducing some word like ‘ officer,* which would have had an awkward sound ” (Five Ang. 
Clergymen).—B.l 
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JSXEGBTTOAL AND OBmOAL 

General Remarks, —As, in chap. xii., ecclesiasti¬ 
cal duties are supplemented by personal duties, so 
here, in chap, xiii., civil duties are supplemented by 
duties toward the world in general.—According to 
Tholuck, the passive conduct in relation to private 
injuries, in chap. xii. 19-21, has led to this exhorta¬ 
tion. Yet this would be too accidental an occasion. 
The thought of the transition is, that, even in the 
heathen State, evil must be overcome with good. 
But the possibility of this conquest lies in the ne¬ 
cessity of the Christian's recognising something 
good even in the large State, as well as in the per¬ 
sonal opponent. Chrysostom held that this section 
has the apologetioal design of showing that Chris¬ 
tianity does not lead to the dissolution of the State, 
and of the social legal relations (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1; 
Titus iii 1: 1 Peter ii. 18, 141 According to Cal¬ 
vin, and others, the oocasion lay in the fact that the 
Jews were inclined to resistance to heathen govern¬ 
ment, and that also the Jewish Christians often be¬ 
came subject, with them, to suspicions of the same 
disposition.* As might be expected, Baur finds the 
key for the solution of this question also in the 
Clementines. On these and other hypotheses, par¬ 
ticularly those of Neander and Baumgarten-Crusius, 
see fUrther details in Tholuck, pp. 678 if. The same 
author says: “ If the Epistle was written in the year 
58, then it follows that Nero’s five mild years termi¬ 
nated in the following year.” In view of the uni¬ 
versal character of this Epistle, even on its practi¬ 
cal side, the Apostle must have felt the necessity of 
defining, from his principle, the relation of duty in 
which Christians stood to the State, without his hav¬ 
ing been led to it by this or that circumstance. 

Ver. 1. Let every soul, n a a a wxy- 
Every man ; yet with reference to the life of the 
soul, whose emotions in relation to the government 
oome into special consideration (Acts ii. 48 ; iii. 28 ; 

* [This exhortation was probably occasioned by the 
turbulent spirit of the Jews in Rome, who had been on 
this account banished from the city tor a time by the Em¬ 
peror Claudios (A. D. 91). Their messianic expectations 
assumed a carnal and political character, and were directed 
chiefly toward the external emancipation from the odious 
yoke of the heathen Romans. A tow yean after the date 
of the Epistle to tho Romans, the spirit of revolt burst 
forth in open war, which ended in the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem (AD. 70). The Jewish, and even the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, might readily be led away by this tonaticism, since 
the gospel proffered liberty , and they might not understand 
that it was mainly spiritual —moral freedom from the slav¬ 
ery of sin, oat of which, by degrees, in the appointed way. 
a reformation and transformation of civil relations should 

J rooeed. Such mistakes have been oommon; e. g., the 
’easant's war, the Anabaptist tumults in the time of the 
Reformation, and many revolutions since the latter part 
of the last oentory. The attitude of Christ, His Apostles, 
and His Church down to the time of Constantine, toward 
the civil government, Is truly sublime. They recognised in 
it an ordmanoe of God. despite its degeneracy, yielding to 
It, in all legitimate aflairs, a ready ohedienoe, despite the 
met that they were persecuted by it with Are and sword. 
It should be remembered that this exhortation was ad¬ 
dressed to the Romans, when the cruelties and crimes of a 
Tiberias, Caligula, and Claudius were in yet fresh remem¬ 
brance, and when the monster Nero sat on the Imperial 
throne—the same Nero who, a few yean later, wantonly 
and mercilessly persecuted the Christians, condemning the 
Apostles Paul and Peter to a martyr’s death. It was, how¬ 
ever. by lust suoh Christian conduct, in oontrast with such 
Cruelty, that Christ's Church won the moral victory over 
the Roman Empire and heathendom. Under the inuuenoe 
of suoh preoopts, the early Church was “ great in deeds, 
greater In sufferings, greatest in death, for the honor *. f 
Christ and the benefit of generations to oome; " thue sne 
was enabled to “ overoomo evil with good.”—P. S.] 


Rev. xvi. 8).—Submit him— lf^ vnoxaaaia*m 
Voluntarily subjecting himself to authority. [The 
reflexive form describes the obedience as of a ra¬ 
tional, voluntary, principled character, in distinction 
from blind, servile subjection.—P. SJ —To the 
authorities whioh a— over him [t£otr* , ta»c 
bn* (ft/ovaan; 1. In d$ovoia are comprised both 
the magistracy ana their power ( potsstas). * Ynto 
f/ovacu, Vulgate: aublimioret, Tnoluck: The 
those high in authority , with a reference to 1 Tim. 
ii. 2. [Philippi and Meyer refer to the German 
phrase: Die hohe Obriakeit, but there seems to be 
no reference to the higher grade of rulers. The 
rendering given above is sufficiently explicit.—It 
must be noticed how general the injunction is— 
every soul, and whatever powers are set over him. 
Wordsworth: He does not say obey, but submit. 
On the limitations, see below, and Doetr, Notes, 
—R.1 


Bxoept from God [W ph ano Btov 
See Textual Note \ The proposition is universal, 
its application follows. Wordsworth remarks that 
Svrapu;, force, does not occur throughout.—R.1 
God’s sovereignty is, in the general sense (uno 
€hov)> the causality of magisterial power. 

Tho— whioh exist [a* Si ova as. See 
Textual Note *.] According to Erasmus and Schmidt, 
the Apostle understands by the ai Si ova a*, the 
rightful powers; with reference to John x. 12, 6 me 
noiftvv, qui verus pastor e*t. According to Meyer 
and Tholuck, there is no difference whatever. [The 
words mean simply this: all existing civil authori 
ties, de facto governments. This doubtless includes 
temporary and revolutionary governments, although 
nothing is said on this point. Of course, there has 
been much casuistry in the discussions as to what 
constitutes the existence, ova a, of the authority. 
— 

The general definition, ano Btov, for which 
Codd. A. B.*, and others, would read vno 0., is 
“more specifically defined by the vno Stov 
raypitas dot,” have been ordained by 
God, which denotes Divine appointment.* The 


* [Without anticipating the discussion in the Doctrinal 
Notes, it may be well to remark here, that while this phrase 
has been used very frequently in the interest of the divine 
right of kings, such an application is rather an accident 
than a necessary infrrenoo from the Apostle’s proposition. 
Tho theologians of Germany are apt to turn this against 
the revolutionary tendencies of Europe, toe.; but should 
the government under whioh they live in any way become 
republican, or ultra-democratic, then consistency must lead 
them to ooncede to such authorities also the jus divinum. 
The simple, pellucid moaning of the Apostle is, that civil 
government is neoessary, and of Divine appointment We 
infer that anarchy Is as godlees as it Is inhuman; that 
magistrates are not “ the servants of the people," nor do 
they derive their authority from the people, but from God, 
even though chosen by the people; that republican offi¬ 
cials, no lest than the hereditary monarch a, can subscribe 
themselves, u by the graoe of God.” Unless the principle 
be of universal application, anarchy will he justified some¬ 
where. This principle, moreover, respects the ofllee, uoft 
the character of the magistrate; not the abstract authority, 
indeed, but the ooncrete rulers, whatever their character. 
If it be deemed too sweeping, then its self-imposed limits 
tion has been overlooked. For as the obedience Is de¬ 
manded because of God’s appointment, then it is not da* 
manded In matters contrary to God’s appointment When 
the civil power oontradicts God's Word and His voice In 
our oonscaenoe, then it oontradicts and subverts its own 
authority. Herein the superior wisdom of Christian ethics 
is manifest. Human self-will leads to anarchy, human 
power to despotism: hot obedience to de facto rulers as s 
Christian duty has led, and must lead, to true civil frew 
dom, sinoe it alone makes ihe individual truly free, and, 
hr asserting the higher law aa the basis of the lowed au¬ 
thority, ever elevatee the lower authority nearer the Divine 
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Apostle, however, seems desirous of making a dis¬ 
tinction, yet not between the rightful and illegal 
authorities, but between the actual appearanoe of 
the authorities and their ideal and essential ground 
of life, whose validity should also undoubtedly be 
recognized in the actual authorities, because of their 
permanent destination. In harmony with this dis¬ 
tinction, Chrysostom, and others, have distinguished 
between the magisterial office itself and its accident¬ 
al incumbents. Tet we must hold that the Apostle 
not only eqjoina obedience toward the ideal institu¬ 
tion of the authorities, but also toward their empiri¬ 
cal appearance. But he will establish the require¬ 
ment of this obedience by reference to the ideal 
institution and design of the authorities. This 
arises clearly from what follows. 

Ver. 2. So that he who setteth himself 
against, Ac. [«<r t# 6 amraaaofitroq, x.t.X. 
Notice the recurrence of rcurcrw in various forms 
and combinations.—R.] Whoever becomes arr*- 
ra a g 6n tvoq against the actual authorities, be¬ 
comes also the resister of the ordinance of God. 
The avttraooi<r&a* denotes, primarily, mili¬ 
tary opposition, the array of a hostile order of bat¬ 
tle ; but it has also a more general sense. Its mean¬ 
ing, over against the authorities, in every case must 
be that of resistance; and Tholuck makes an arbi¬ 
trary limitation when he says: 44 Neither the armed 
opposition of the individual, nor of many, as in in¬ 
surrection, is meant here; it rather appears, from 
ver. 7, what kind of opposition is meant, namely, 
that of refusal to pay taxes.” Besides, ver. 7 is the 
beginning of another section. [The more general 
sense is usually accepted, as in the above rendering: 
He who setteth himself against, which is adopted to 
bring out the reflexive force of the original.—R.] 
As related to the Divine appointment ((harayn, here 
= SukrayfiaX this resistance becomes a spiritual 
resistance. This is the rule; and, according to this 
rule, it is said of those who resist the Divine ordi¬ 
nance : 

Those who resist shall receive to them¬ 
selves condemnation [of Si ar&tarrjxort ? 
iai'TOK xQifiot Xijfirpo rtaij. Meyer properly 
remarks, that 44 a condemnation by God is meant, as 
it is produced by their resistance of God’s ordinance, 
but that the a^/ovrtq are regarded as executing this 
sentence; therefore Paul does not mean eternal (ac¬ 
cording to Reiche, and most commentators), but 
temporal punishment.” Tet these executioners are 
not always the apyorrtc;; for it is well known that 
revolution very often 44 devours its own children,” 
and that the sorest punishments come from anarchy. 
[The next verse seems to point to the rulers as the 
instruments in inflicting the Divine punishment 
(Tholuck, Alford), yet there is no necessity for this 
limitation, in the iaoe of the fact that punishment 
often comes by other hands. Though the punish¬ 
ment comes from God, condemnation is preferable 
to damnation, since the latter refers now to eternal 
punishment alone, which is not the meaning here.— 
On vers. 1, 2, Dr. Hodge remarks: 44 The extent of 
this obedience is to be determined from the nature 
of the case. They are to be obeyed as magistrates, 


Law. For, as Alford observes of the duty here laid down : 
M To obtain, by lawful means, the removal or alteration of 
ta unjust or unreasonable law, is another part of this duty; 
tor alf powers among men must be in aooord with the high- 
cut power, the moral sense.” And the elevation of the 
moral sense of individuals will accomplish more than revo¬ 
lutions. however justifiable and necessary.— R.] 


in the exercise of their lawful authority. This pas 
sage, therefore, affords a very slight foundation fot 
the doctrine of passive obedience.”—R.1 

Ver. 3. For rulers are not [ol yap ap/ow- 
onx *ioiv\ It may be asked here, what the 
yap is designed to establish? According to Mey¬ 
er, it explains the modality of the condemnation * 
they shall receive condemnation in so far as the civil 
authority is its executioner. But Tholuck and Phi 
lippi very properly suggest, that the xaxa tyya in 
ver. 3 cannot mean merely resistance to civil author* 
ity. If the civil authority exists merely for the 
quelling of resistance, the whole State would be a 
mere circle, or the civil authority would be an abeo- 
lute despotism. According to Galvin and Bucer, 
ver. 3 should connect with ver. 1, and prove the 
utUitas of the Divine ordinance of civil authority.* 
But the yap refers simply to the idea of absolute 
punishment in the condemnation in ver. 2. In Tho¬ 
luck there is a similar, and perhaps somewhat more 
general, reference to ver. 2. God punishes insurrec¬ 
tion, because it is designed to shake a legal ordi¬ 
nance, existing for the protection of the good and 
the punishment of the bad. All those are guilty of 
this misconception of all the moral powers of exist¬ 
ing order, who, in their abstract worship of a pure 
fancy, oppose the best form of government, and 
therefore finish their labors by perverting existing 
order to a moral chaos. Now, the limitation of the 
strict requirements of the Apostle lies in the defini¬ 
tion of the civil authority, which he gives in this 
and the following verses. 

A terror, q>ofios. For terror, formidandL 
Princes are not formidable to the good work, but to 
the evil.—[To the good work, but to the evil, 
rw ay a to y a, a X X a roi x a x <3. See 
Tixtuit Note R.] 

Dost thou then wish not to be afraid oi 
the authority? Si m rj tpofitio 

ttjv i$ov<riav ; Although it is not necessary to 
retain the interrogative form, yet it will express 
sufficiently the hypothetical force, which most com 
mentatore find here.—R.] These words are a hypo¬ 
thetical premise, and not a question, as Griesbach, 
and others, would oonstrue them.—Thou shalt 
have praise [eg#*? a»rov]. Commendations 
by the magistrates, in opposition to punishments, 
were common even in ancient times. Origen, on 
the contrary, says, that it is not the custom of rulers 
to praise the non peccantes. To this, Pelagius says: 
Damnatio malorum laus est bonorum, Meyer says; 
44 Grotius, moreover, properly says: 4 Gum hose im- 
beret Paulus , non scevxebatur Romas in Ckristianos ? * 
It was still the better period of Nero’s government.” 
Tholuck’s view is similar. Yet the written words 
of the Apostle have been of perfect application sub¬ 
sequently, even down to the present day. The 
Apostle sets up an ideal, by which the ruler also can 
and shall be judged. We must hold : 

1. That he portrays obedience to authority as an 
obedience for the Lord’s sake (comp. Eph. vi. 5, 6), 
This secures the sphere: 44 Render to God the things 
that are God’s ; ” bondage under religious and con¬ 
scientious despotism is excluded. 

2. The definition of what is aood works and what 


♦(The view of Calvin, Philippi, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, that this verse gives an additional ground for obedi- 
enoe, vis., that magistrates, besides being ordained of God. 
are appointed for a useful and beneficent purpose, has m Job 
to commend it. Dr. Lange seems to be led toward suck 
exclusive references as bear against revolution, —R. 
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ire evil works, abides by the decision of God’s word, 
of Christian faith, and of conscience, but is not de¬ 
pendent on the ruler. 

3. This also indicates that every power shall be¬ 
come weakness, when the poles of sword-bearing 
shall be so absolutely transposed that the sword be¬ 
comes a terror to good works; but that it is a matter 
of the Divine government to prove that weakness, 
which lies in the fact that an actual government has 
absolutely dropped off from the idea of its design.* 

Ver. 4. For he is Qod’s minister [&eoti 
yip dtaxovo? i<srsv\ The yap of ver. 4 
brings out the ground of the declaration in ver. 3. 
The rule of the magistracy as a terror to the evil, 
and for the praise and encouragement of those who 
do good, is explained by its character, its essential 
design, to be God’s servant.— [To thee for good, 
pol tlq to aya&6v."\ But he is God’s minis¬ 
ter for the good of man ; see Book of Wisdom vi. 
4 . [While rulers are of God, it is for the benefit 
of the ruled. A repetition of what precedes, and 
suggesting the same limitations.—R.] 

He weareth not the sword in wain [ov 
yap #*xjj rrjv fidyaiQ av <pop#f]. He wear¬ 
eth it (q>opt» is stronger than gx^n) as the sym¬ 
bolical token, insignia, of his governing and judicial 
sovereignty; but he does not wear it merely as a 
symbol, without reason, and for show. He makes 
use of it because he is Qod’s minister, as the 
punitive executioner of His wrath. The addition: 
tor wrath, fig op yiyr, expresses the fact that 
even in the State and municipal court there is the 
authority of something higher than merely human 
justice, namely, the Divine retribution of wrath 
upon offenders. 

On the different antiquarian interpretations of 
the fidycuqa, particularly as the dagger which the 
Emperor carried at his side, see Tholuck, p. 690. 
Tholuck and Meyer decide for the sword, because 
fidy. in the New Testament always means this, and 
because everywhere in the provinces it was borne by 
the highest officers of military and criminal affairs, 
*s the sign of the jus gladii. Nevertheless, the dag¬ 
ger of the Emperor, and of his representative, the 
rrcs/ectus Pratorii , belongs under the symbolical 
description. After all, in an abstract and real direc¬ 
tion, we would otherwise have to think only of the 
executioner’s sword. [It requires some ingenuity 
to escape the conviction that this passage implies 
a New Testament sanction of the right of capital 
pMiishment. At all events, the theory of civil pen¬ 
alties here set forth is in direct opposition to that 
so constantly upheld nowadays, that the end is sim¬ 
ply the reformation of the offender. See JDoctr. 
A ote 6.—R.] 


* [In thus presenting an ideal of civil government (as 
meet commentators suppose!, the Apostle gives both the 
reason for obedience to nghtfu.1 authority, and makes room 
for resistance to rulers who utterly and entirely depart from 
this ideal. Wordsworth, however, takes decided ground 
against »ny right of insurrection, and adds: 4 ‘ But even sup¬ 
pose a Nero, and a Nero persecuting the Church ; yet even 
then you may have praise therefrom. You may overcome 
his rril by your good; you may be more than conqueror— 
you may derive glory from it. For though it is unjust and 
eondemns you, vet God is just and will reward you. He 
will crown you for acting justly, and for suffering unjustly. 
Therefore nold fast your justioe, and whether the power 
acquits or oondemns you, yon will reap praise from it If 

K u die for the faith from its hand, yon will reap glory from 
i fury. Augustine (Seim. sdii. 302).” Yet even this 
author admits that the Apostle “ charitably presumes rulers 
to be what, being God's ministers, they ought to be." This is 
virtually the presentation of an ideal, the non-realisation of 
wfciah implies certain limitations to absolute submission.—E.) 


Ver. 6. Wherefore ye most needs, 4c. k d*4 
dvdyxrt, x.t.L] For the reason stated, it was not 
merely the duty of prudence, but also a religious 
and moral duty of conscience, to be subject When 
the Apostle says, not only because of the 
wrath, bat also for conscience’ sake, he de¬ 
notes thereby the antithesis of the servile fear of 
the external infliction of punishment, and of inward 
and free obedience, in the knowledge and reverence 
of the Divine order in the civil affairs of men.* 
Comp. 1 Peter ii. 13. 

Ver. 6. For, for this cause ye pay tribute 
also [d»a rovro yap xai qooovq ttXsin 
The question of connection has been much dig 
cussed. Calvin, De Wefcte, Alford, and many oth¬ 
ers, make Ssd to Pro parallel with dto (ver. 5)^ 
as another inference from vers. 1-4. Meyer, how¬ 
ever, connects immediately with ver. 5, finding here 
an inference from the necessity there described, as 
well as a confirmation of it. He thinks the other 
construction passes over ver. 5 arbitrarily. But if 
the verses are taken as parallel, this difficulty is not 
of much weight. See his notes for other views; 
Stuart takes d*a rovro ydq as a strengthened 
causal particle, and the verb as imperative.—R.] 
The t* if Irt must not be read as imperative (Heu- 
mann, Morns [Stuart, Hodge], and others); but the 
yotp [otV with the imperative would have been 
more natural] and the imperative in ver. 7 are 
against this. The payment of tribute declares a 
recognition of the State, also according to our Lord’s 
own declaration (Matt. xxii. 21). But by means of 
paying tribute, the subject himself takes part in the 
government of the magistracy. He actually takes 
part in the support of the administration, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is, in the highest 
sense, a servant of the kingdom, and, in the widest 
sense, is a servant [Liturg] of God, analogously to 
the servant of the temple. Olshausen, and others, 
erroneously construe nqooxaqrtqoifvreg as subject. 

[For they are the ministers of God, X**- 
rovqyoi yap Qtov sioiv. See Textual Note *. 
The subject is aqyovrtq (supplied in thought) ; jl**- 
rovoyot is predicate (Meyer, Philippi, and uiost^. 
See rhilippi on the distinction between Xssrovqyog 
and dkdxovoq. He bases upon the former, which, 
he claims, applies to one engaged in a practical, ex¬ 
ternal service, as well as on tbe concrete plural (in¬ 
stead of the abstract ilovoia ), the reference to the 
collection of tribute in tlq avro rovro. But 
it is better, with Tholuck, Wordsworth, and others, 
to find here the idea of servants ministering to God 
in representation of the people.—R.] 

Attending oontinoally upon this very 
thing [ tlq avro toTto n qoqxaqrf porr- 
tf?]. Philippif explains tlq avro rovro : for 
this very purpose , viz., the payment of tribute. But 
then that would mean: they receive taxes in order 
that they may exact more taxes. Tbe purpose is 
the fundamental thought of the whole section: Tbe 

# [Hel&nohthon thus strongly puts the case : JfoUa 
potentia humana, nuUi exercitus magis muriunt imperial, 
quam hm severitsima lex Dei: necesse est obedirt propter 
oonscientiam. ”—R ] 

t [The original says Meyer, hat rivet the very words of 
Philippi; while Meyer (4th ea.. without any indication of 
change of view) defends the wider reference, among other 
reasons, because the vorb, which includes a menu idea, 
would he inapplicable to the mere collection of ta xe s. The 
great thought, ministers of Qod, seems to be the controlling 
one. 8tuart, Hodge, and the older commentators, prefec 
the other reference ‘ hioh, perhaps, to a certain eataBlb 
imolies this.—R1 
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Stole is the State of the police, of recttade, and of 
civilization. Therefore the Xnrot^ytlv Gtw is 
undoubtedly meant (Tholuck, and others) in the 
very sense in which the section has described it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As chap. xii. has defined the conduct of Chris- 
touts toward the Church and the personal depart¬ 
ments of life, so does chap. xiii. define their conduct 
toward the State and the world. The Apostle has 
therefore very forcibly regarded the sphere of per¬ 
sonal life as the atmosphere of the Church, and then 
the sphere of the world as the atmosphere of the 
State.* 

2. In reference to the civil authority, the Apos¬ 
tle evidently makes the following distinctions: (I.) 
The actual existence of the civil power*, which are 
In every case an ordinance of God’s providence [not 
of a social contract, nor simply by the will of the 
people. —R.] ; and the ideal and real existence of the 
eivil power, which is not merely providentially an6 
Gtov, but is also, by creation and institution , fun¬ 
damentally an ordinance vno rov Gtov Tftcty/utvcu. 
(2.) He distinguishes between social opposition to 
the civil power, and the spiritual opposition to 
God’s institution which is comprised therein. (3.) 
He also distinguishes between the power of the 
State itself and its incumbents, the rulers, by which 
designation he expresses the possibility of different 
political forms.f (4.) He finally distinguishes be¬ 
tween the actual appearance and its ideal destina¬ 
tion, according to which the ISouoia should be a 
S&a*ovia and administrator of Divine right, and the 
opyorrtc should prove themselves as Xtnovqyoi 
Gtov. 

3. The following distinctions with reference to 
duty toward the State clearly appear: 

A. The submission is of necessity (avdyxq), 
ver. 5; (1.) Because of the wrath. Since Divine 
providence has its wise purposes even in raising up, 
and permitting to exist, severe and despotic powers, 
so long as they are really State powers , vm^iyot * 
aat, so, in this relation, is the d*wrd<xrrf<r£cu a sin 
against wisdom; the revolter draws upon himself 
the *Qifxa for his want of judgment, his presump¬ 
tion, and his wicked encroachment and invasion. 
The same which makes the State pass over 
from an institution of Divine mercy to a phenome¬ 
non of Divine wrath, and which makes use of the 
despotic tool as an axe to be cast aside in due 
season (Isa. x. 15), and which oppresses a people to 
its own chastisement, crushes, first of all, the indi¬ 
vidual anarchical despots of revolution, who, in ex- 


* [Jowett escapes all the difficulties of this section, by 
Intimating that the Aporle’* exhortation has a reference 
only to the Boman Christians In their then drcumstanoee. 
He thinks many a scriptural preoept is abused because not 
thus limited, and adds, respecting the Apostle : “ It never 
occurred to him that the hidden life, which he thought of 
only as to be absorbed in the glory of the eons of Goa, was 
•no day to be the governing principle of the civilised world. 1 ' 
It is not likely to be so long, if all its professed possessors 
pare down the scriptural precepts in this fashion.—R.] 
t [From the expression, “ God’s minister to thee for 
ood, the relative excellence of the different forms of 
government must be determined, sinoe this is the only rule 
told down, and an empirical one at best So long as a 
popular government best fulfils this Divine purpose, so 
long will men gladly lay down their lives, that “ the gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
sh all not perish from the earth ” (Pros. Lincoln at Gettys¬ 
burg Cemetery.—R.) 

26 


cessive self-estimation, would cure the relative evL 
of despotism by the absolute evil of anarchy. (2.) 
Although this folly itself must be avoided for con¬ 
science’ sake, there is added a specific obedience foi 
conscience’ sake, which is unfettered respect for the 
ideal splendor of the Divine institution, joy a*, in 
existence protected by the laws and civilization of 
the State, gratitude for the moral blessings which 
humanity possesses in civil life; but, in one word, 
the knowledge of the Divine, which shines clearly 
enough even through the imperfect phenomenon of 
civil life. 

B. The “ submitting,” unoxdooto&cu, exclude* 
the resisting, dmrdaatcf&cu; but it by no means 
excludes it from God's word and from conscience, 
nor from judgment (dependent on an existing power) 
on what is good and what is evil, and what is just 
and what is unjust; for it is only in consequence of 
this judgment that there can be a candid conviction 
that the higher powers, really as God's servant, ex 
ercise the right of the sword for a terror to cvl 
works and protection to good works. Consequently, 
judgment on the actions of the State within the 
purely ethical department, and the limits and legal 
ity of wisdom, is also unfettered. 

C. According to the Apostle, the mark of vol¬ 
untary obedience consists in not fearing the civil 
powers, in assuming their existence according to the 
idea in vers. 8 and 4, and not according to their ac 
cidental errors. This fearlessness may not only be 
united with the respect required by ver. 7, but is in 
separably connected with it (see Tholuck. p. 692). 
As one has the right and duty to expect of the 
Christian that he will act in a Christian way, so has 
one the right and duty to expect of the State that it 
be clothed with the ideal principles of the State. 

D. The Apostle says: “‘Render therefore to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; ” as if 
he would say that, by this voluntary act, you partici 
pate in the civil government, and pledge your obe¬ 
dience to it. But, in ver. 7, he characterises the 
same act as indebtedness. The solution of this ap¬ 
parent antinomy has been given by our Lord him¬ 
self, Matt. xxii. 21 (see the Commentary on Matthew, 
pp. 896, 897). The individual has the right to emi¬ 
grate when an extraneous power arises. But if, 
with the use of the coin of the country, he enjoys 
the profit, protection, and authority of the country, 
there arises the duty of paying the tribute required 
by the united life and necessities of the State. And 
he who pays tribute—that is, renders allegiance— 
with one hand, but with the other rises in revolt! 
tion, is not only guilty of resistance, but also of sell- 
delusion and self-contradiction.—These are the prin¬ 
cipal features; they may also be found in Eph. vi. 
5 ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; 1 Peter ii. 18. The application of 
them to the individual cases and questions arising 
here, has been committed by God's word to the de¬ 
velopment of the Christian spirit. We are con- 
vinced that this spirit, and its foundation, can be 
misapplied by impure minds, when, on the one 
hand, Byzantine adulterers make the gospel of truth 
a gospel of absolute despotism, and, on the othci. 
fanatical and hierarchical mutineers make it a gospel 
of revolutionary terrorism, as waa the case with the 
Jewish Zealots, and appears now as secret political 
justice [ Vehmjuslix] (practised in Westphalia fat 
early times), now as brigandage, and now as Fenian- 
ism. In both respects the Old Testament U a com¬ 
mentary, rich in illustrations, on the sense of the 
New. Neither Pharaoh nor Korah’s company, nei 
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ther Rehoboam nor Jeroboam, neither Nebuchad- 
nexzu nor the adversaries of Jeremiah, escaped the 
condemnatory judgment of the Spirit recorded on 
the pages of Holy Writ. But in the Jewish war, 
when the fanaticism of power and the fanaticism of 
an enthusiastic fancy for freedom contended together 
for the Holy City, the Christians emigrated to Pella. 
The light and right of the Christian consist in the 
incapacity of any earthly power to intervene be¬ 
tween his heavenly King and his conscience. When 
it is therefore imputed to him that his conscience is 
stained by falsehood, injustice, cowardice, or partial¬ 
ity, and that be has beoome faithless to his heavenly 
King, he knows—for he must know—that his inward 
life stands or falls with his fidelity to his Lord, it 
matters not from what side the imputation may 
come. He must likewise refute the imputation that 
he employs his whole life in political law questions; 
for there are other things to be attended to in re¬ 
ligious, ecclesiastical, moral, and social life, than 
contending for the most perfect political and social 
forms. The same fanatical extern&lization, which in 
the Middle Ages took pleasure in absolute ecclesias- 
ticisra, can become absolute politicalism in modern 
society. But if conditions arise in the life of na¬ 
tions in which the Apostle’s definition is not of ab¬ 
solute application to the civil power, when the 
sword is a terror to the good, then does the defini¬ 
tion cease to be of application at it* time to vnt(j- 
i/ovaa. But even in such a case God could make 
a Russian winter do more for Germany, than man, 
alienated from God, could do for France by a series 
of revolutions. Of course, freedom never takes 
place without enthusiastic liberators, who know how 
to distinguish God’s fiery sign from human incen¬ 
diarism. But every one must know for himself 
what his duty is in his particular calling. [The po¬ 
sitions of Dr. Lange are justly taken, but may re¬ 
quire some modification for a region where the civil 
power is more directly formed and sustained by the 
individual members of the State. In that case, the 
personal responsibility in political affairs is, of 
course, largely augmented; to the duty of obedience 
aud tribute, that of political knowledge and pru¬ 
dence is added. The ideal must be formed by Chris¬ 
tian reflection, and by Christian effort we must seek 
to make it a reality. The abstract right of revolu¬ 
tion, which Dr. Lange himself does not deny, will 
be the more an abstraction as lawful means are at 
hauu to alter the organic law of the State. Thus 
popular government, when, and only when , the peo¬ 
ple are permeated by Christian principle , contains 
in itself the preventive of revolutionary excess. 
How insupportable it can become when this condi¬ 
tion is wanting, history tells plainly enough.—R.] 

4. From the experience through which the Apos¬ 
tle had previously passed, he bad been often pro¬ 
tected by the sword of the Roman authorities against 
the m (tinies of Jewish fanaticism. Learned people 
have jbserved, that he has written these exhorta¬ 
tions to Rome although Nero was Emperor there. 
Other scholars have remarked, on the other hand, 
that the five good years of Nero’s reign had not yet 
eome to an end. But it is certain that, in the ordi¬ 
nance of the State for posterity, as well as in the in¬ 
stitution of the Church, the Apostle perceives the 
historical opposition to the germinating antichris- 
tianity in the world, according to 2 Thess. ii. But 
oe did not regard his liberty of judgment thereby 
oound (see 2 Tim. iv. 17). 

5. To what extent is tl ^ State a Divine institu¬ 


tion t Elaborate discussions on this question ait 
summed up and deliberated upon by Tholuck, pp. 
681-689. According to the principles of Roman¬ 
ism, the State is merely a human ordinance (sen 
Tholuck, p. 684; Gieseler, Kirchengeech ., it X pp 
7, 108).—The germ of the Divine institution of the 
State lies in the Divine institution of the family, fm 
the authority of the head of the femily in particu¬ 
lar, as well as in the substantial relations of huma» 
ity. But as the Old Testament gift of the law is the 
institution of a theocracy, which still embraces in 
common the twin-offspring of State and Church, so 
is there contained also in the Old Testament a Divine 
sanction of the State—a sanction whiob pledges the 
future sanctified State to reciprocity with the fkture 
Church. And this presages that it is just as de¬ 
structive to make the State the servant of the 
Church, as to make the Church the bondwoman of 
the State. 

[The Sdylla and Charybdis of European Chris¬ 
tianity, as related to the State, are: Romanism, which 
subordinates the State to the Church, and Erastian- 
ism, which subordinates the Church to the State. 
The American theory is: that both are coordinate, 
the State protecting the Church in civil rights, the 
Church sustaining the State by its moral influence. 
Tet even here it is questioned whether this is the 
correct theory. It is an experiment, fraught with 
great blessings indeed, but, as yet, only an experi¬ 
ment. The dangers here are similar: (1.) Roman¬ 
ism, which would make its Church the State; in a 
popular government, as redly as in a despotism, and 
even more fatally, since the genius of the Church 
must then become that of the State—what that is, 
is obvious. (2.) On the other hand, we find the 
theocratic tendency of Puritanism manifesting itself 
continually. This would identify Church and State, 
rather by making the State the Church, pressing 
upon it the duty of legislating men into morality, 
and even holiness. Here we must class the politico- 
religionism, which has become so common during 
the last ten years.—Still, the constant tendency of 
Christendom to make a practical synthesis of Church 
and State, is an unconscious prophecy of an era 
when both shall be united in a christocracy. —R.] 

6. On the right of the death-penalty with refer, 
ence to the sword of authority, see Tholuck, p. 69L 
We must, of course, distinguish between the right 
of using the sword and the duty of its use. [Ad¬ 
mitting that the Apostle is describing an ideal of 
civil government, we still find here the right of capi- 
tal punishment. Of course, just in so far as the 
actual government has been below this ideal, has this 
right been abused. Still, the right remains justified 
by the theory of punishment here advanced, by the 
necessities of self-preservation on the part of soci¬ 
ety represented by the punishing power. The right 
to punish also implies the right to pardon ; and the 
measure of the right (t. e ., the conformity to the 
ideal here presented) will be also the measure of the 
sense of responsibility, both as to the punishing and 
pardoning power. The usual objections to capital 
punishment misapprehend (a.) the nature of punish¬ 
ment in general; (6.) the Divine authority in cfvff 
government—R.J 


HOMTLETTOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Obedience toward the powers that be is every 
Christian’s duty. 1. Without difference of doom* 
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lions; 2. Of position; 8. Of culture; 4. And of 
confession (yer. 1).—In how far are there no powers 
that are not ordained by God ? 1. So far as God 
himself is a God of order, who will therefore have 
order in civil affairs; 2. So far as God is also a God 
of love, who designs to do good for us by the pow¬ 
ers which He has ordained (vers. 1-4).—Resistance 
to the powers that be, regarded as resistance to 
Clod’s ordinance (ver. 2).—To do good is the best 
protection against all fear of civil authority (ver. 8). 
—Praise from the civil magistrates. 1. Who shall 
obtain it? Every one who does good—that is, every 
one who, a. does not submit slavishly; but, b. obeys 
the laws of the country by voluntary obedience. 
2. In what should it consist ? a. Not so much in 
showy medals and ribbons, for which many are so 
eager, as, b. in the simple recognition of the faith- 
folly discharged duty of the citizen (ver. 8).—The 
civil authorities should likewise serve: 1. God; 2. 
Men (ver. 4).—The holy judicial office of the magis¬ 
tracy. 1. From whom is it derived? From God, 
who is a righteous God, and to whom no wicked per¬ 
son is pleasing (Ps. v. 4). 2. What belongs to it ? 
The exercise of penal judgment, and, above all, the 
right of life and death. 8. How should they exer¬ 
cise it ? In the ennobling, but also humiliating, con¬ 
sciousness that they are God’s ministers (ver. 4). 

Luther : Worldly power is for the sake of tem- 
x poral peace; therefore the conscience is bound, by 
dutifol love, to be subject to it (ver. 5).—See how 
good it is to pay taxes and be obedient; for you 
thereby help to protect the pious and punish the 
wicked. Therefore do not be provoked at it 
(ver. 6). 

Starke: If persons in authority would attract 
their subjects to obedience, they should administer 
their office well, and, to that end, should remember: 
1. That they are by nature no better than other 
men; 2. That they will therefore die, just as all 
others; 8. That they will have to give a far greater 
account than their subjects before God’s judgment- 
bar, because of their official prerogatives and gov¬ 
ernment (ver. 1). —Lange : When those in authority 
read and hear that their station is from God, they 
should examine themselves as to whether they are 
to their subjects what the head is to the body and its 
members (ver. 1).— Hedinger : The powers that be, 
God’s minister 1 How much is expressed by this 1 
Therefore there are no masters above God. He will 
hereafter hold to account, and throw aside, all titles 
of honor (ver. 4).—Ye subjects, give freely your 
possessions and blood, but not your conscience 
(ver. 6). 

Gerlach : -Though the office be divine, the in¬ 
cumbent may possess it illegally, and abuse it (ver. 
1).—“Needs” here means not external compulsion, 


but the inward necessity of being obedient to God 
(ver. 6). 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love is the fulfilment 
of the law; first of all, in relation to the powers 
that be (vers. 1 ffA—Obedience is a matter of con* 
science with the Christian; it is an inward and sin 
cere obedience (ver. 6). 

Heubner: The Christian attitude toward the 
authorities (vers. 1 ff.).—The limits of obedienot 
toward the powers that be are defined by conscience, 
faith, and God’s commandment; Acts v. 29 (ver. 1). 
—The Christian mode of obedience is free, pure, 
conscientious, and not from compulsion or feai 
(ver. 5). 

Schleisrvacher : On the proper relation of the 
Christian to his ruler. 1. How utterly improper it 
is for the Christian to be subject merely to avoid 
punishment; 2. How natural and necessary it is foi 
him to be subject for conscience’ sake (preached in 
January, 1809); vers. 1-5. 

[Henry: Magistrates act as God's ministers: 
1. In the administration of public justice; 2. The 
determining of quarrels; 8. The protecting of the 
innocent; 4. The righting of the wronged; 5. The 
punishing of offenders; 6. And the preserving of 
national peace and order, that every man may not 
do right in his own eyes.— Waterland: It is the 
duty of those in authority: 1. To correct those 
that needlessly and causelessly disturb the public 
tranquillity; 2. To remove those that libel the es¬ 
tablished religion, without offering any better, or 
an equivalent; 8. To curb the insolence and hum 
ble the pride of such as fly in the face of author¬ 
ity, and pretend, without commission or qualifier 
tions, to instruct, and, under that color, to insult 
their superiors. —Scott : As to the efforts which are 
anywhere made by those on whom trusts constitu¬ 
tionally devolve, to preserve, increase, or assist the 
real liberty of mankind, personal, civil, or religious, 
or to check the career of despotism or oppression 
over men of any climate, complexion, or religion: 
let us zealously forward them with our prayers, and 
by every mean consistent with the peace and good 
order of the community; and, if we would enjoy 
the blessing of good government, we should pray 
earnestly and constantly for our rulers, and all in 
authority; else we have no just cause to complain 
of any real or supposed grievances to which we 
may be subjected by them.— —Clarke : When a ruler 
governs according to the constitution of his country, 
and has his heart and life governed by the laws of 
God, he is a double blessing to his people; while he 
is ruling carefolly according to the laws, his pious 
example is a great means of extending and confirm¬ 
ing the reign of pure morality among those whoa 
he governs.—J. F. H.1 
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Fourth Section. —Proper conduct toward the world in general. Legal fellowship with the wot 14 
Recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of lone for our neighbor 
Separation from the ungodliness of the ancient world (the darkness of heathenism). Unirermlism 
and its sanctification through true separatism. 


Chap. XHL 7-14. 

7 Render therefore [omit therefore] 1 * * to all their dues: tribute to whom tributt 
is due ; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 

8 Owe no man any thine, but [except] to love one another: for he that [who] 

9 loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
[omu Thou shalt not bear false witness],* Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely,* 

10 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 4 * * 7 Love worketh no ill to his neigh¬ 
bour: therefore love is the fulfilling [love therefore is the fulfilment] of the 

11 law. And that [this the rather because],* knowing the time, that now it is high 
time to awake 0 out of sleep: for now is our salvation nearer than when we 

12 believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 

18 the works of darkness, and* let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk 

honestly [seemly], 8 as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham* 

14 bering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not [do not make]* provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 7.—[Kao., K*. D*. F. L, Insert oir (Philippi, Be Wette) ; omitted in K 1 . A B. D 1 ., by Laohmann, Tlach- 
endorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and many others. Dr. Lange thinks the omission favors his view, that a new section 
should begin here; while Philippi and De wette think this view of the oonnection led to the early omission. 

* Ver. 9.—-[The Rec. inserts ov iffw&ottoprupjceit on insufficient authority (fit., versions and fathers). It is omitted 
in A. B. D. F. L., many cursive#, fto.; by Laehmann, and modern editors and commentators without exception. Even 
Dr. Hodge, who rarel/deviates from the Rec., except tinder overwhelming authority, rejects it. The insertion is at 
once explained by the Decalogue itself. 

* Ver. 9.—[II. F. omit iv rf. It is found in &. A. D. L.; adopted by many editors, bracketted by Laehmann, 
Alford, Tregelles. It might easily have been omitted as unnecessary, hence to be retained.— Rec., with A. X.: iv rovry 

\6y<a ; &*. B. D. F., Laehmann, Tiachendorf, Tregelles, and most: 4v r<£ A 6yy roifry. 

4 Ver. 9.—fN. A, B. D. (Laehmann, Tiachendorf, Alford, Tregelles): oeavr6v, instead of iavrtfr (F M fathers, 
Rec., Meyer, Philippi, ftc.). The latter is for the second person, however; and may have been oh&nged, either as a 
grammatical correction, or from the repetition of the X, which precedes. On cavrrfr for the second person, see Winer, 
p. 142. 

* Ver. 11.—[Dr. Lange's text reads: Und Solches witsevd, t oissen tot'r auch. See the Exeg. Notes on this interpreta¬ 
tion, and that given above in brackets. 

* Ver. 11.—[The subject of the infinitive is omitted in the E. V. The Rec., a*. D. F. L., have i gat; k 1 . A. B. 
C.: vftas. The former is adopted by most editors; Alford, however, having discovered that B^gives the latter, has 
adopted it. Laehmann, Tiachendorf, and most, place q6r} before ^fiat (so X. A. B. C. D.). Hence: iT is already 
time that we should awake , is the correct rendering. 

7 Ver. 12.—[The Rec. (with N*. C*. D* *. F. L., and fathers) reads «at before iv8voti/i«Sa. A. B. C 1 . D*., 
.’ersiotis and fathers: 4v8. 84. N 1 . omits the coninnction altogether. Laehmann, Tischendori; De Wette, Alford, 
Wordswonn, Tregelles, accept 84, since wu might be substituted on account of the failure to recognise the contrast. 
Philippi and Meyer accept #c<u, because 84 might have been inserted from the previous part of the verse, or to corre¬ 
spond with it. No change is required in the E. V., to express the slightly contrastive force of 84. 

b Ver. 13.—jAmer. Bible Union, Noyes : becomingly; Five Ang. Clergyman : seemly. The latter is more in keeping 
with the style of the E. V. 1 Cor. xiv. 40 : decently (and in order). Se*miy is found in Chancer in precisely the sense 
here intended by e. 

* Ver. 14.—[Dr. Lange’s view would be thus expressed : Do not make such provision for the flesh as to satisfy it* 
lusts. Noyee: Think not about satisfying the lusts of the flesh. Alford: Take not (any) forethought for the flesh, ft* 
fulfil Its lusts. See the Exeg. Notes.— B.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Preliminary Remark .—This section is connected 
dt ver 7 with the preceding. While the previous 
section defines the relation of Christians to the State 
to which they belong as citizens, the present section, 
on the other hand, regulates their relation to the 
world in general, in its friendly and hostile side, in 
fellowship and repulsion ; and ver. 7 treats of their 
relation to authorities in the world in general. We 


have not merely to do with our own civil authorities 
and our own State, but also with foreign States and 
dignitaries. The traveller does not have to pay 
tribute to a foreign State, but he has to psj duty; 
in all cases we should exhibit becoming honor and 
resj>ect toward every one. According to Tholuck, 
ver. 7 contains “a summary of the various duties 
toward all kinds of authorities; first of all, toward 
the subordinate tax-officers, then to judges and 
magistrates.” 
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[The view of Thoiuck, which is that of Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, and most, implies that Ter. 7 be¬ 
longs to the preceding section. At first sight this 
division seems correct; but, really, ver. 7 is both a 
hortatory summing up of what precedes, and a tran¬ 
sition to the more general admonitions which follow. 
If oir be read (see Textual Note *), the former be¬ 
comes more prominent; if omitted, the latter.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Render to all their dues [<*/ro- 
dor* naoir ta<i Ilaotv. Ac¬ 

cording to Estius, Klee, and others, this refers to 
all men; according to Meyer [Philippi, and many 
others], it refers merely to magistrates, as if our 
respect were due to them alone! The antithesis is: 
Owe no man any thing. 

Tribute to whom tribute is due [tw rot 
ipofjov tot <p6£o v ]. Tholuck, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers, would supplement dnodort by a anatrotun^ 
But the addition is already indicated in the ra? 

and 6<ptiXert follows immediately afterward. 
Fear and honor are asked from nobody, not even by 
magistrates, in the form of paying tribute and duty; 
and even with tribute and duty we Bhould not wait 
until compelled to pay them. Grotius has supplied 
oyriXficu ; Kdllner, oynXt r# ; against which Meyer 
observes, that it is philologically incorrect, because 
rw does not stand for w. But were p the reading, 
the idea of an organic distribution would easily 
arise; this was avoided by the Apostle’s placing rfi 
ecntractively for romw. According to Grotius, sim¬ 
ply the Art. prapotitivus is placed for the subjunc- 
tivue, which is reversed in chap. xiv. 2-6.* 

Custom [to riAoc]. Grotius: Veetigalia 
pro mercibus dantur , tributa pro nolo ant capite. 
We must, at all events, understand here, by custom, 
the Roman internal tax on goods. [As tribute was 
due to home authorities, while custom , duties, Ac., 
are due to foreign authorities as well, there seems to 
be an extension of thought beyond the obligations 
referred to in vers. 1-6. Bengel is quite incorrect 
in making poqog the genus, and riXoq the species. 

[i’ear, tot yofio t; honor, rsjv %*nr\r. 
Those who confine the reference to magistrates, 
apply the former word to the proper sentiment and 
conduct toward the higher magistrates, especially 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general (Meyer, 
Philippi). De Wette, however, refers the former to 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general, espe¬ 
cially the higher ones; while Alford refers u yoftoq 
to those set over us and having power; t^rj } to 
those, but likewise to all on whom the State has 
conferred distinction.” If the wider view of the 
verse be accepted, then (with Hodge, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and others) the one means the reverence 
jaid to superiors, the other, the courtesy due to 
aquals.—R.] 

Ver. 8. Owe no man any thing [/ti/dfri 
ftrSir OtytlX* <r». Dr. Lange renders: Blcibt 
Ntemand und Nichts schuldig , which he considers 
an improvement of the old version: Ntemand nichts. 
—R] The four preceding categories are here gen¬ 
eralized to the idea of the universal duty to our 
neighbor. Tholuck is doubly inexact when he says: 
* The Apostle proceeds from the duties of subjects 


# (The mass of commentator* supply awmiroim (bo 
Winer, p. 548), probably because they limit the reference in 
this verse to magistrates. But Dr. Lange?* view is prefer¬ 
able. “ The sentence is elliptical for • rbr 6. bfaiktn 
rovrap rbv (Webster and Wilkinson). So B. V., sub¬ 
stantially -R.T 


to universal Christian duties [De Wette: “ Thf 
Apostle proceeds at once from the vestibule of 
morality into her very domain.”—R.] 

Except to love one another [ti ny r« 
aXXij Xo v<: ay a nq,r . Philippi: 44 A Pauline 
argute dictum or acumen.”—R.] In relation to the 
definite discharges of duty, the Christian should 
strive to perfectly discharge, and to keep discharged, 
his duty in every direction ; in relation to love, at 
the source of duties, he should, on the other hand, 
be conscious, and constantly be more so, of an infi 
nite and permanent indebtedness. The duties arc 
externally a finitum , but the duty of loving oui 
neighbor remains an infinitum. And the more clear 
the Christian becomes on one, the more clear be be¬ 
comes on the other. [Bengel: “Amuis, debitum 
immortals. Si amabatis , n l debetis y nam amor tm- 
plet legem. Amare, libertas est .” So most com¬ 
mentators from the times of Chrysostom. Augus¬ 
tine : “ Semper debko charitatem qua sola etiam 
reddita retinet debitorim ” (Ep. 62).—R.1 

'OytiXtrf is not indicative (Reiche, and oth¬ 
ers), but imperative,* by which the sentence, 41 ex¬ 
cept to love one another,” must be understood thus: 
except that which you cannot pay as a debt. Meyer 
emphasizes the subjective rendering: Consider your¬ 
selves as debtors of love. Even in the 44 Owe no 
man any thing” there is undoubtedly an appeal 
made to the consciousness and its method of action. 

Hath fulfilled the law. 77 f nXij^otxf . 
[Perfect of completed action (Meyer).—R.J It is 
by love that the fulfilment of the law is fundamen¬ 
tally decided; chap. xiv. 18. Reiche, and others: 
Id quod in lege sum mum est. Instead of this, we 
must place: Quod legis principium est. That no 
justification is here implied, is plain, first, from the 
fact that the Apostle regards this loving as possible 
only on the ground of justification; and second, 
from the fact that be lays do wo this lovivg y emphat¬ 
ically construed, as an ideal which has not been 
reached so long as we are still universal debtors in 
individual matters. 

[Although ver. 9 shows that the Mosaic law is 
meant, yet it is to be doubted whether there is any 
44 apologetic reference to the upholders of the law ” 
(Alford). When De Wette says: 44 He who prac¬ 
tises love, the higher duty , has, even before be does 
this, fulfilled the law, the lower” he seems to ignore 
the true position of the law in the Christian dispen¬ 
sation. 44 The law, as a rule of gratitude, is com¬ 
pletely fulfilled by love,” seems a better view. For 
the former part of the verse implies that we never 
attain to this, but still 44 owe ” this love increasing¬ 
ly. Hence the reference here is to the completed 
ideal 44 The expression implies more than a simple 
performance of the precepts of the law; true love 
does more than this: it adds a completeness to the 
performance. It reaches those lesser courtesies and 
sympathies which cannot be digested into a code 
and reduced to rule. To the bare framework of law, 
which is as the bones and sinews, it adds the flesh 
which fills it, and the life which actuates it ” (Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson).—R.] 

* (This in required by the context with its frequent im 
perativee, and also by the subjective negatives. The indi¬ 
cative would require ovfevl ovStv. Of course, the mean¬ 
ing is very wide, including all possible obligntons. and not 
to be limited to a caution against pecuniary indebtedness 
Fritasche, and others, take bfaiAcrt in a different sense in 
the second clause (a kind of paronomasia): “ Owe no men 
any thing, but ye ought to love one another.** This u 
quite unnecessary, however.- -U.1 
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Yer. 9. For this, Thou shalt not, Ac. [to 
ydo cv, x.t.X.] It is self-evident that the Apos¬ 
tle does not take the negative commandments of the 
Decalogue in a merely literal sense. This is clear 
also from the prominence which he gives to the 
last: Thou shalt not covet (Luther: Covet noth¬ 
ing ; an emphasizing of the object; chap. vii. 7 is 
agtinst this). It also follows, from the fact that this 
perfect negative conduct is not conceivable without 
a corresponding positive conduct. Tholuck : “ In 
the enumeration of the commandments in ver. 9, 
t'lat respecting adultery precedes the one respecting 
murder. There is the same order in Codd. Alex. 
LXX., Exod. vi.; the same in Philo, and in the New 
Testament, James ii. 11 ; Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 
20. Philo establishes it, by saying: adultery is the 
most heinous crime.” For further particulars, see 
Tholuck, p. 694. 

Briefly comprehended. ’jivaxtfpaX ao 
ovv ; see Eph. i. 10 . In the expression there is 
comprised the idea, that all which is explained from 
the principle (for example, the Ten Commandments 
from the law of love) is again summed up in the 
fulfilment of the principle. Therefore not merely 
< rvyxofio)q dnaori^ttat (Chrysostom). [So 
Meyer, Tholuck, Philippi: recapitulated; De Wette, 
Alford: brought under one head Dr. Lange in¬ 
cludes both ideas. Briefly might be omitted from 
the E. V. with propriety.—R.] 

Ver. 10. Love worketh no ill to his neigh¬ 
bor. [Philippi remarks that the Greeks usually 
write ioyatta&ai twee r*, while Paul here has: r w 
nXyaiov xaxov ovx Iqydtet a*.—R.] The 
Apostle’s maxim, in the form of an oxymoron, sub¬ 
stantiates what has already been said, since love ap¬ 
pears as the great positive fulfilment of the law, be¬ 
cause it worketh no ill to the neighbor. The perfec¬ 
tion (defined, in the main, negatively) of the Deca¬ 
logue becomes the measure of the perfection (de¬ 
fined, in the main, positively! of the gospel. 

[Love therefore is the fulfilment of the 
law, nXijofopa ovv vopov r/ dydnr\. Ful¬ 
filment , rather than “ fulfilling,” which would be the 
proper rendering of 7ziijqo)0«;. Meyer: “In the 
love to one’s neighbor, that takes place by means 
of which the law is fulfilled.” He further adds, that, 
In 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7, Paul gives a commentary on 
love’s working no iU, Ac. Comp. Gal. v. 14, Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 186 ft—R.] 

Yer. 11. And this, knowing the time [xat 
to vt o f id 6 t # <*• tor x a t p o v . Dr. Lange : 
“ And knowing this, we know also the time,” Ac. 
See below.—R.J According to Ben gel, xa i tovto 
must be supplemented by noeritt ; according to 
Estius, by agere debemus (Tholuck, nodntitv). Mey¬ 
er goes back to the precept in ver. 8 : ptjStvi ptjdkv 
otpnXttt. Yet not only is that precept quite remote, 
but there is also here a change from the second per¬ 
son to the first. If we look at the actual connec¬ 
tion, the Apostle cannot simply say: Let us do that 
—love our neighbor as ourselves. The more direct 
thought is: Let us discharge all our obligations, for 
we know that the end is nigh. But the Apostle 
does not say: M the end is nigh,” but, “ the day of 
salvation is nigh.” Therefore it is advisable to ac¬ 
cept an ellipsis; xa* rofro tldotfq rov xcuqbv ot- 
dapfVy or, ildotu, iapiv. Because we know that 
love, which fulfils the law, is present, we know the 
importance of the time, namely, that the time of 
perfect salvation is nigh. To what extent? Be¬ 
cause, by love, the works of night must vanish- 


adultery, murder, theft, covetousness; therefore the 
day of the complete righteousness of life must 
dawn. If this combination be deemed doubtful. 
Meyer’s construction should then be prefen ed. 

[Dr. Lange’s view is indeed doubtfuL Oi the 
whole, it seems unnecessary to supply any thing, biti 
rather (with Hodge, Meyer, Philippi, and many oth 
ers) to take xai as = et quidem, and in&ed, the 
rather, and to refer tovto to what precedes— i. e^ 
to the injunction of ver. 8 , as afterwards expanded. 
This is classical usage, though tatta is more com¬ 
mon in such cases than toTno. The demonstrative 
pronoun is thus used “ to mark the importance of 
the connection between two circumstances for the 
case in hand ” (Hodge). Luther and Glockler con 
fuse the construction, by joining tovto with **- 
Jot*?. The participle is not = considering (Gro. 
tius, Hodge, and others), but is causal, since ye 
know. — 1 The time. This is explained by the next 
clause, that it is high time.—R.J 

To awake out of sleep [/j vnvov iytq- 
d-rjvae. Dr. Lange paraphrases thus in his text: 
“ to fully arise, or, that we should immediately have 
arisen.”—R.] How very metaphorical a meaning 
the Apostle gives to the word, as a designation of 
the sleep of sin, and of the darkness and bondage 
of the judgment of conscience by the blindness of 
sin, is plain from his subsequently describing just 
this excited, external watching, as works of dark¬ 
ness. According to Reiche, vnvos Is an image of 
the Christian’s condition on earth; this is opposed 
by Meyer, p. 481. [This condition of sleep is that 
of Christians also, as the verse obviously implies, 
but only relatively so (Philippi, De Wette, and oth¬ 
ers).—R.] 

For now is our salvation nearer [r P* 

do lyyvnqov ijfioiv r; awtt;qla\ Witl 

uther, and most commentators, we refer the 17 /i m* 
to r\ (Tmnjqia , and not, with Meyei\ to iyyv - 
tfQov; because it would not be like Paul to say 
that salvation, absolutely considered, is already 
brought nearer to us believers. tijftia is here 
the completion of the redemptive salvation of the 
messianic kingdom. Therefore Meyer says: “ This 
kingdom begins by means of the second coming of 
Christ , which Paul regarded near (Usteri, Lehr- 
begriff, p. 866 ). It was by not recognizing this— 
although Paul brings so impressively into the calcu¬ 
lation the short time from his conversion to the 
period of his writing—that men have been induced 
to accept very preposterous interpretations: fbr ex¬ 
ample, that salvation by death is meant (Photiua, 
and others), or the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was of good results for Christianity (according to the 
earlier commentators, and also Michaelis), or the in¬ 
ward (Ttotijqla, the spiritual salvation of Christianity 
(Morus, ana others).” 

According to Tholuck, we can only grant that 
Paul indulged the hope of the speedy coming of 
Christ—perhaps even to live to see it—but yet that 
be had no fixed period of time for it According to 
Meyer’s rude view, we would have to imagine, with 
the Ebionites, a twofold au)ttjqia\ one of which, 
the spiritual salvation, has already happened; the 
other, the second coming of Christ, is near at hand, 
while between the two there is to be a gloomy pe¬ 
riod. But this is not the view of the Apostle. 
Rather, the first or principial oonrj^ic^ which is 
already the saving possession of Christians, is in the 
course of permanent and fall development toward 
the final, peripherical salvation. There is a daily 
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pr og ress frcm ootrttfia to oontigia. And, particu¬ 
larly with Paul, a new era of the development of 
swxrjoia will oome, after Christianity shall have 
spread from Rome throughout the whole West, 
which, according to the purpose of the Epistle, is 
near at hand; and, with this Christianization of the 
Roman world, the completed awxtiqia will be 
brought nearer. These great, vital, and dynamic 
views of the Apostle are very different from the 
modern assumptions of the Parousia imputed to 
him. Tholuck: 44 The period from the appearance 
of the regnum gloria , when compared with its glory, 
Is described as a nocturnal period. Spiritual sleep 
will be shaken off when the regnum gratia comes to 
men (Col. i. 12, 18); and how much mere will this 
be the fact when the regnum gloria approaches t ” 
[Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, and a 
large class of commentators, understand by aoixij- 

S ta, the consummation of salvation in eternity— 
eliverance from the present evil world. Dr. Hodge 
objects at some length to the reference to the second 
coming of Christ. On the other hand, most modern 
German commentators defend this reference. 01s- 
hausen, De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, and others, think 
no other view in the least degree tenable ; and Dr. 
Lange, while careful to guard against extreme theo¬ 
ries on this point, denies the reference to eternal 
blessedness, and admits that the Parousia is intend¬ 
ed. This opinion gains ground among Anglo-Saxon 
exegetes. The main objection to it is thus met by 
Dean Alford: 44 Without denying the legitimacy of 
an individual application of this truth, and the im¬ 
portance of its consideration for all Christians of all 
ages, a fair exegesis of this passage can hardly fail 
to recognize the fact that the Apostle, here as well 
as elsewhere (1 Them iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51), speaks 
of the coming of the Lord as rapidly approaching.” 
As to this being inconsistent with inspiration, he 
refers to Mark xiii. 82: 44 Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man,” Ac. 44 The fact that the nearness 
or distance of that day was unknown to the Apostles. 
in no way affects the prophetic announcements of 
God's Spirit by them, concerning its preceding and 
accompanying circumstances. The 4 day and hour ’ 
formed no part of their inspiration; the details of 
the event did. And this distinction has singularly 
and providentially turned out to the edification of all 
subsequent ages. While the prophetic declarations 
of the events of that time remain to instruct us, the 
eager expectation of the time, which they expressed 
in their day, has also remained, a token of the true 
frame of mind in which each succeeding age (and 
each succeeding age d fortiori) should contemplate 
the ever-approaching ooming of the Lord. On the 
certainty of the event, our faith is grounded ; by the 
uncertainty of the time , our hope is stimulated and 
our watchfulness aroused.” This ignorance of the 
time of the coming of Christ Dr. Hodge himself 
brings forward, yet not to account for the expecta¬ 
tion so much as to deny it. It is difficult for an un¬ 
lettered believer to read the New Testament and not 
find this expectation, while even the most learned 
commentators now find it—R.] 

Than when we believed. (Calvin, and oth¬ 
ers), Luther says incorrectly: Than when we believed 
it. [The aorist refers to the definite time, when we 
fir* believed. So 1 Cor. Hi. 5; xv. 2, Ac.—R.] 
Ter. 12. The night is far spent, Ac, [ij vi>$ 
ngoi*oytv, *.x.l /) According to Meyer, tbe 

night would be the time before tbe second ooming 
cf Christ; aod the near day, on the other hand, tbe 


second ooming itself Certainly we dd not read 
44 Tbe night is gone, but the day is oome.” But l 
does not follow from this that Paul supposed tha 
the day would not break until the second coming 
The day will break a hundred times, in ever greatet 
potencies, between the first and the second ooming 
of Christ. Consequently, a chronological antithesis 
is not here in question. The night is the spiritual 
condition of heathen Rome; the breaking day is 
the future of Christian Rome. 'H vvl ngoi- 
xovtr. [The sense of the passage in itself consid¬ 
ered is perfectly plain; but the precise reference Is 
determined by the view taken of ver. 11. Admit* 
ting such recurring daybreaks as Dr. Lange suggests, 
they are still only preludes to 44 that day” when 
there shall be 44 no night”—R.] 

Let us therefore oast off the works of 
darkness [dno&oipt&a ovv xd tgya xov 
oxoxovq. The verb should be rendered: put off, 
if the figure of clothing be admitted; put away, if 
Dr. Lange’s view be accepted.—R.] Meyer: 44 As 
one lays off his clothing. This view (against 
Fritzsche) corresponds to the correlative IwWw- 
fit&a ; comp, on Eph. iv. 22.” [So De Wette, Phi¬ 
lippi, Harless, Hodge, Alford, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son, Jowett, and most—R.J But the works ot 
darkness are not the same as the clothing of night 
There is a difference between nocturnal revels and 
nocturnal clothing. Tbe moral side of tbe heathen, 
and especially the Roman, night-life, moves before 
the Apostle, and he makes it designate evil works 
in moral darkness in general. The Roman of that 
time, giving himself up to dissolute nocturnal feasts 
and works of debauchery, but, on the return of day, 
assuming the favorite Roman costume of arms—a 
very perceptible contrast to these Roman Christians 
—is presented to them by the Apostle as a picture 
of a moral and religious contrast 

And let us put on the armour of light [ iv 
di ladtfit&a Si xd onXa xov quoxoq. See 
Textual Note 7 ]. Not instruments (Morus), clothes 
(Beza, and others), shining arms (Grotius), but the 
armor which the Roman wears by day, as a figure 
of the spiritual means of conflict, and of the con¬ 
flicts which belong to the light; they are presented 
by it, and wielded in its element (see Eph. vi. 18). 
The light is the master from whom, for whom, and 
with whom, this armor is.*— 'Erdvto&cu. Tholuck: 
44 The figure of most intimate union with Christ, as 
the garment with the body; Gal. iil 27; Eph. iv. 
24; Col. iii. 10. Also in the classics, see Wet- 
stein.” 

Ver. 13. Let us walk seemly, as in the 

day [«? iv tjuioip, svaxVMOvon; ittgsn a* 
xijootfitv']. As ir that day bad already come, 
when it will be a characteristic of public respect*, 
bility to live a moral Christian life, and therefore to 
live decorously. Evaxmovoxi [referring to the 
moral decorum of the conduct (Meyer).—R.J 1 These 
iv. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 85; xiv. 40, because that day is 
already breaking. 

Not in rioung, Ac. [Webster and Wilkinson: 
44 Three classes of sins are specified, to each of 
which two words are appropriated, viz., intemper¬ 
ance, impurity, discord: the first, public or soda 1 
vice; the second, private and secret vice; the third, 

* [Dr. Hodge: “ Those virtues and good deeds whic*. 
men are not ashamed of, because they will bear to be seen.” 
Too one-cided a conception of the figure. Alford: “The 
arms belonging to a sol liter of light” The Christian's cloth 
mg as a obild of tbe day ir : armor I —B 1 
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ecclesiasti co-political nee, the vice infecting commu¬ 
nities even Christian.” To this must be added 
Meyer’s remark, that the three members stand in 
the internal relation of cause and effect Comp. 
Gal. v. 19-21 (Lange’s Comm., p. 188), where five 
of the six words are found.—R.]— Kwpou;, carom - 
alt* Meyer translates, “ with nocturnal notings,” 
by regarding the following dative as the dative of 
manner. This will not apply well to m^nardv. 
[Philippi takes the datives as local, which seems 
the simplest view. Fritzsche, dot. commodi .—R.J— 
Chambering, xo Iran; [congressibut venerets ], 
feasts of debauchery, rendezvous, chambers and 
houses of debauchery, works of debauchery itself.— 
[Wantonness, aa tkyda^q. On this word, see 
Tittmann, Syn., p. 151. The plural shows that the 
various manifestations of wantonness are referred 
to.—R.] — Envying, trjkty, jealousy . The re¬ 
verse side of nocturnal lusts and pleasures is noc¬ 
turnal quarrels, especially matters of jealousy, and 
the forms still prevailing among the works of dark¬ 
ness in our day, especially in Italy and Spain. 

Ver. 14. Bat put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 'Evdvuj&ou, dal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. iii. 10. [Hodge: “ To be intimately united to 
Hint, so that He, and not we, may appear.” So De 
Wette, Philippi, Ac.—R.] Tholuck: “Christ was 
already put on at baptism, GaL ill 27; but this 
Muto&cu, just as the being light, must also be con¬ 
tinually renewed. Besides, we must take into con¬ 
sideration the aorist form: The putting on as a gar¬ 
ment denotes the entrance of the most intimate 
communion.” Meyer: “ Even in the classics, ivdu- 
HTfrai nva denotes assuming somebody’s manner 
of thought and action.” 

And make not provision for the flesh, Ac. 

[xai t rjq oaqxoq noovotar firj no^io&f 
tlq iru&vfilaq. Dr. Lange: Und die Pflege des 
Fleisckes macht euch nicht zur pflege der LUste ; 
and of the care of the flesh do not make for your¬ 
selves a care of its lusts. The order of the Greek 
seems to favor this, but this implies a proper care 
of the flesh; so that this can only be a tenable view 
provided does not have an ethical sense here. 
On this point, see below.—R.] Luther’s translation 
is doubly incorrect: Take care of the body, yet so 
that , Ac. First, the sentence is not divided into a 
positive and negative precept; second, the question 
is concerning the and not concerning the 

aoffia. The sentence contains the expression of the 
moral limitation of the external perception of a self- 
evident duty. The duty is nqovous ri t oaqxoq ; 
the enjoined limitation is the firj dq int#. Ac¬ 
cording to Fritzsche, odyt can only be understood 
as caro libidinosa, and therefore the whole sentence 
is a prohibition. Tholuck and Meyer, on the other 
hand, observe that the <rop£, understood in this 
sense as sensual lust, should even be crucified ; Gal. 
v. 24. Meyer describes the as it is here un¬ 
derstood, as the lower animal part of man, the foun¬ 
tain and seat of sensual and sinful desires, in an¬ 
tithesis to the nvtvfia. His calling 00$$ the material 

the 00 )/*«, is better. [Philippi: “ <rdf £ has here 
a purely physiological sense.”—R] Tholuck cites 
Galen’s medical usus loquendi to prove that the 
KQoroia must be understood as care sensu bono; 
but Eph. v. 29 and 1 Cor. xil 23 are of special ap- 

* l Bud: u the feasts of Baochus, and also “ the common 
boisterous carousing of intemperate young men” (Hodge). 


plication here. The distinction between what || 
vicious in the true care of the flesh, as is shows 
particularly in respectable clothing—to which the 
antithesis, “ put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” spe¬ 
cially refers—is not merely expressed by the n 17 d 
im'&v/iiaq: not so that the im&vuicu arise from 
it; but also by the middle: noifio&f, make for 
yourselves , in which reference is made to the subjeO' 
tive self-deception, the n(>a£n* rov owpatoq in the 
gratification of sensuous necessities. 

[The view given above is, in the main, that of 
De Wette, Philippi, and many others. It opposes 
Luther’s limitation of the negative to tlq Int&v- 
filaq, but does not take the whole passage as pro¬ 
hibitory. Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and others, ren¬ 
der (as in E. V.): Make no provision (whatever) for 
the flesh (the carnal nature, in the ethical sense) to 
fulfil its lusts (so as to fulfil them, and also, because 
such provision would fulfil them; the result and 
object blended in the thought). The objections to 
this view are, that nqorota is used generally in a 
good sense; that the prohibition is too mild, if flesh 
were used in the ethical sense, Ac. But the ethical 
sense has been the prevalent one in the Epistle. 
The grammatical difficulty is very slight, since / 11 } 
has suffered a slight trajection. Besides, the order 
seems to have been chosen to give prominence and 
emphasis to actgxoq ; such emphasis is altogether 
unnecessary, unless it has its ethical force. Its 
prominent position brings it into obvious contrast 
with 'Irjaoirv Xqkjtov ; this contrast of itself seems 
to determine the meaning. These latter considera¬ 
tions seem to have escaped the German commenta¬ 
tors. Oomp. Alford also, who claims that the order 
would have been different had Paul designed to con¬ 
vey the meaning defended by Meyer, Ac.—RJ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . The debt of love denotes the duty of love for 
our neighbor, as, according to the law, it is a re¬ 
quirement of infinite force; and, according to the 
believer’s new principle of life, it is an infinitely im- 
pulsive power. The unity of this debt divides itself 
into the differently formed obligations of various 
duties to our neighbor. 

2 . Love is the fulfilment of. the law: ( 1 .) So fai 
as the whole law is only an outline of love to be 
filled up. (2.) So far as it precludes every trans¬ 
gression of the law. (3.) On the other hand, every 
commandment is realizea as a vital principle in the 
new life. It is as love that God has given the law 
as our call to our destination. It is as love that 
Christ has fulfilled the law for our reconciliation. 
It is as love that the law of the Spirit lives in our 
faith, and, by the fellowship of Christ, supplies the 
defects of our deeds, so that, in the imitation of 
Christ, that fellowship may ever be elevated higher 
and higher. 

8 . The new era of love, a dayspring of the new 
era of light, with which the completion of salvation 
approaches. 

4. If we would define more specifically the rela¬ 
tion of Paul, as well as of all the apostles, to the 
second coming of Christ, we must distinguish : ( 1 .) 
Between the religious measure [Zeitmass, measure 
of time] of God’s kingdom, ana the chronological 
measure of the world; ( 2 .) Between the apostolical 
prospect of a future of glory which will be unfolded 
every day in new morning periods, and the meiurre 
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seas of the Ebionitic idea, which haa only a marvel- 
jom meteor of the Paroueia , on the one hand, Den 1 
Dehind % and, on the other, far before it, while it 
finds itself placed in a troublous period and an ordi¬ 
nary course of the world. The present age in prin¬ 
ciple ceased at the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and the future age is already present in the heart of 
the Church and in the world’s great crisis of devel¬ 
opment, though everywhere still externally surround¬ 
ed by the nocturnal shades of the old age. And be¬ 
cause it has been long present in principle, and in 
power breaks forth every day more gloriously, our 
full salvation is brought continually nearer, particu¬ 
larly in all the great epochs of the extensive and in¬ 
tensive enlargement of God’s kingdom—all of which 
are presages of the Paroueia, which is infinitely 
near to religious anticipation, and yet, chronological¬ 
ly, is indeterminably remote. Ail that must still 
precede that external Paroueia, Paul indicates in 
Rom. xi. and 2 Thess. it, and John elaborately de¬ 
scribes in figures in the Book of Revelation. 

5. The very fact that wickedness seeks the veil 
of night, is a witness for God’s word ; and as night 
is an image of spiritual darkness, and day is an 
image of spiritual and heavenly light, so are the 
works of night—sleep, on the one hand, and sinful 
nocturnal deeds on the other—images of different 
forms of spiritual corruption, the gross sins, which, 
indeed, are not only figures, but also phenomena, of 
spiritual corruptions. On the other hand, the put¬ 
ting on of the day, the armor of the day, have their 
spiritual meaning. The armor was a very striking 
figure to the Romans in particular. 

6. The two great antitheses of nocturnal life: 
Lust and strife, pleasure and murder. 

7. With the salvation of Christianity to the be¬ 
liever there has also broken for humanity the morn¬ 
ing of morality, of good manners, and of true deco¬ 
rum. 

8. The 18th verse is an imperishable reminder of 
Augustine’s conversion (see Conf. viii. 12, 28). 


HOMILBTIOAL AND PRACTICAL: 

Ver. 7. To every one his due! The Christian’s 
royal motto: 1. In reference to his relation to the 
civil authority; 2. In his intercourse with every 
man. 

Heubner : The respect which we, as Christians, 
owe to the civil authorities, is more than the exter¬ 
nal fulfilment of duty. 

Vers 8-10. Perseverance in love. It is: 1. In 
respect to our neighbor a debt, which never can be 
paid; 2. In respect to the law, it is its fulfilment 
(vers. 8-10).—lie debt of love toward our neigh¬ 
bor. 1. It is a very great debt; a. because there 
are so many creditors; b. because their demands 
constitute a very important total; c. because it can 
never be completely cancelled. 2. But it is never¬ 
theless a meet debt; a. because it is not thought¬ 
lessly paid; b. because it harmonizes with God’s 
commandment; c. because even the attempt to dis¬ 
charge it makes the heart very happy (vers. 8-10). 
—The debt of love is the only debt of the Christian 
toward his neighbor which is not only permissible, 
out even commanded (ver. 8).—The commandment 
of love toward our neighbor as the substance of all 
the commandments of the second table (ver. 9).— 
Why does love work no ill to the neighbor 9 1. 
Because it proceeds from the root t-f God’s ptirnV 


m 


love for men; 2. Because it will serve God in tin 
neighbor (ver. 10).—Love the fulfilment of the law 
1. The truth of this apostolic sentiment; 2. The im 
portance of it (ver. 10). 

Starke: The heart is known by its behavior 
just as the sun is by its beams (ver. 9).—Christ’s 
garden not only produces no injurious trees, but 
even no useless ones (ver. 10 ).—Hedinger : The 
eternal debt of love 1 Be not weary, brethren! He 
who loves, will be loved in return; though it be not 
by the thankless world, it will be by God (ver. 8).— 
Let no one excuse himself on the ground of igno¬ 
rance ; let no one say, u Who would know the many 
commandments and prohibitions ? ” The whole law 
is contained in the one word love; Micah vi. 8 
(ver. 9). 

Spener : There is one debt which we all owe— 
to love one another; that is such a debt, that, if we 
should daily count it up, it would always remain just 
as great as it had been (ver. 8).—Though a thing 
may sometimes appear to be forbidden, if love re¬ 
quires it, it is not forbidden, but rather commanded; 
on the other hand, sometimes something may appeal 
to be commanded, but if it is in conflict with love, it 
is not commanded (ver. 10). 

Gerlach ; The debt or love is never wholly pay. 
able; its fulfilment increases the demands made 
upon it, for it makes love warmer (ver. 8). 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love fulfils its obligo-' 
tions even toward every body without exception 
(vers. 8-10). — The one requirement of love is 
divided into two chief commandments, in Matt. xxii. 
87-40 .—Heubner : The magnitude of the command¬ 
ment of love (vers. 8-10).—The harmonizing of the 
Divine should and the human t could can only take 
place by love ; by it, compulsion is transformed into 
freedom (ver. 9).—Every wicked thing is invariably 
an unkindness (ver. 10). 

Besser : He who snows love to another in order 
to get clear of him, has not love (ver. 8). 

Schweizer : Love, the fulfilment of the law, oi, 
love performs what the law cannot obtain. The law 
does not deliver us: 1. Because it is a multiplicity 
of commandments and prohibitions, which perplex 
us; 2. Because it pronounces a curse on every one 
who transgresses a single point; 8. Because it is 
presented to us as an external power issuing its com¬ 
mands to us; 4. Because it takes refuge in threats 
and promises. Christian love is the contrary of all 
this. 

Vers. 8-10. The Pkricopk for the Fourth / un 
day after Epiphany .—Thym : The royal law of love 
toward our neighbor: 1. Its great necessity ; 2. Its 
inward nature ; 8. Its indescribable blessing.—H ar¬ 
less : Love is the fulfilment of the law. 1. The law, 

a. which makes love for us an indebtedness; b . and 
therefore proves it to be our debt 2. Love, a. 
which knows no indebtedness except to love; b . and 
therefore does not come from the law, but from 
faith.--H eubner : The simplicity of Christian vir¬ 
tue: 1. It proceeds from one spirit of humility and 
love ; 2. ill its effects harmonize In one—the mani- 

t festation o love. 

Vers. 1 -14. The decided breach of believing 
Christians wi h darkness: 1. Wherefore should we 
break off from it? a. because it is time to do it; 

b. because it is high time. 2. In what should this 
breach consist t a. in laying off the works of dark 
ness; a. gross, sensual sins; ft. subtle, inward sins; 
6. in putting on the arimr of light; n. in walking 
bnnostlv hs in the dnv : 8. in putting on the Lord 
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Jesus Christ (or, a. civil righteousness; /?. right¬ 
eousness of faith). 

Luther : Do not torture the body excessively by 
the intolerable holiness of watching, fasting, and 
freezing, as the hypocrites do (ver. 14). 

Starke : I must show outwardly what I am in¬ 
wardly. Those who are inwardly good, must also 
have a good form and color (ver. 18).— Quesnel : 
Time passes by, and eternity presses on (ver. 11).— 
HOllkr : There is many a thing and idea comprised 
In putting on Christ; our Christianity is not a stag¬ 
nant existence, but a growth; it is no leap, but a 
walk (ver. 12).—The armor of light well becomes a 
Christian. We must either clothe ourselves with 
darkness or with light (ver. 12). 

Spenbr: Let us put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But we put Him on once by the belief that we re¬ 
ceive, as our possession, His righteousness and merit, 
which He has imparted to us, and that we shall ap¬ 
pear in them alone, before God’s throne. We after - 
ward put Him on also by godly imitation, in walk¬ 
ing as Christ has walked (ver. 14). 

Lisoo: The one care for the body, in bestowing 
upon it what is necessary, is natural; the other is 
sinful, when the lusts and desires of the body are 
provided for (ver. 14). 

Heubner; Christian watchfulness (vers. 11-11). 
Christian knowledge of the time. The time of Chris¬ 
tianity is a time of salvation (ver. 11).—There are 1 
many awakening voices; Public services—preachers 
—every stroke of the bell—the Bible (ver. 11).— 
The Christian is not a night-walker, a nocturnal riot¬ 
er, but a walker by day (ver. IS).— 1 Temperance, 
chastity, love—three great prime virtues (ver. 13).— 
Schweizkr : Blissful joy at the Reformation as a 
rising light (Sermon on the Anniversary Day of the 
Reformation). 

Vers. 11-14. The Perioope for the First Sun¬ 
day of Advent,— Heubner ; The call of Christianity 
is a call to awake from spiritual sleep.—The appeal 
of Christian watchmen: 1. It is dAy; the sun is 
risen 1 2. Awake, arise I 8. Be purified to new life ! 
4. Put on Christ!— Nagel: The awakening voice 
with which the Church appeals to us on its holy- 
days, tells us: 1. What time it is; 2. What it is 
high time to do.—K apff ; The advent message : 

1. As a message of salvation and joy; 2. As a mes¬ 
sage for penitence and renewal.— Floret : The ad¬ 
vent season is a holy morning-time of the heart and 
life.— Harless : The festal ornament well-pleasing 
to Christ: 1. A watchful eye, to see the night that 
covers the earth; 2. An enlightened eye, to behold 
the day which has come; 8. A willing heart, to do 
what the day requires.— Petri : What time is it for 
us? 1. To arise from sleep; 2. To put on the 
armor of light.— Rautenbkkg: What belongs to 
rising from sleep ? 1. To open the eyes aright; 

2. To put on the right garment; 8. To take up the 
right armor.— Thym : Paul’s vigorous advent preach¬ 
ing : 1. On the advent time; 2. On the advent 
duties; 8. On the advent blessing. 

[Farinbon, on ver. 14: Look into Christ’s ward¬ 
robe, and you will find no tom or ragged apparel. 
Christ had the robe of righteousness, the garment 
of innocencv, the spotless coat of temperance and 
chastity, and with these He went about doing good. 
Out of this wardrobe we must make up our wedding 
garment. We must be conformable to Christ. In 
the rule of our obedience, we must not wear a gar¬ 
ment of our own fancying, an irregular, an unpre- 
scribed devotion; in the ends of it, we must glorify 


God on the earth; and in the parts of it, we mart 
not have a parcel-garment. This garment must fit 
every part, and be universal. 

[Leighton : He that truly loves his neighbor as 
himself will be as loth to wrong him as to wrong 
himself, either in that honor and respect that is due 
to him, or in his life, or chastity, or goods, or good 
name, or to lodge so much as an unjust deeire or 
thought, because that is the beginning and concep¬ 
tion of real injury. In a word, the great disorder 
and crookedness of the corrupt heart of man con 
sists in self-love ; it is the very root of all sin botl 
against God and man; for no man commits anj 
offence, but it is in some way to profit or please 
himself. It was a high enormity of self-love that 
brought forth the very first sin of mankind. That 
was the bait which took, more than either the color 
or the taste of the apple—that it was desirable for 
knowledge. 

[John Howe, on ver. 10: Would it not make a 
happy world, if we all so loved our neighbor: L 
That we would no more hurt him than we would 
ourselves; 2. Would no more cheat him than we 
would ourselves; 8. No more oppress and crush 
him than we would ourselves.—What a spring of 
mischief and misery in the world would be shut up, 
dried up, if that proneness to hard, harsh, and fre¬ 
quently unjust thoughts, were, by the workings of 
1 Such a spirit of love, erased out of the minds and 
hearts of men! 

[Burkitt, on ver. 14: This implies: 1. That 
the soul of man, since the fall, is in a naked state, 
destitute of those divine graces of the Holy Spirit 
which were its original clothing in the day of unde¬ 
filed innocency ; 2. That Jesus Christ is our spirit¬ 
ual clothing; a. in His righteousness, to poidon 
and justify us, He is our clothing, to cover the guilt 
of sin out of God’s sight; b. In His grace, to sanc¬ 
tify us, by which He cleanses us from our sins, pol¬ 
lution, and filthiness; c. that Jesus Christ, in order 
to our spiritual clothing, must be put on by faith: 
an unapplied Christ justifies none, saves none. It 
wafl not sufficient, under the law, that the blood of 
the sacrifice was (died, but it was also to be sprinkled, 
in order to the expiation of guilt. 

[Doddridge, on ver. 14: By putting on the 
Lord Jesus: 1. We make the gospel day yet bright¬ 
er in the eyes of all around us; 2. We anticipate, 
while here in this world of comparative darkness, 
the lustre with which we hope, through Christ’s in 
fluence and grace, to shine forth in the celestial 
kingdom of our Father. 

[John Wesley : The whole law under which we 
now are, is fulfilled by love. Faith, working or Ani¬ 
mated by love, is all that God now requires of man. 
He has substituted, not sincerity, but love, for an¬ 
gelic perfection.—Very excellent things are spoken 
of love—it is the essence, the spirit, the life of all 
virtue. It is not only the first and great command, 
but all the commands in one. 

[Richard Watson, Sermon on the Armor of 
Light (ver. 12): I. What the armor of light us 
with which the Apostle exhorts us to invest our¬ 
selves, II. Why it has the appellation of 44 armor 
of light:” (1.) Beeauae of its heavenly origin; 
(2.) Because it is only found where Christianity ex¬ 
ists and exerts its proper influence; (3.) Because It 
corresponds to the character of our dispensation, 
which is a dispensation of light HL The motives 
which should induce us, in compliance with the ex¬ 
hortation, to array ourselves with it: (1.) From a 
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•oturideration of the degraded state of man. who is 
not invested with this armor; (2.) The moral eleva¬ 
tion which this armorgives to every one who is in¬ 
vested with it; (3.) We must either conquer or be 
conquered. 


[Hodge, on ver. 14: All Christian duty is in 
eluded in putting on the Lord Jesus; in behg like 
Him, having that similarity of temper and ctudud 
which results from being intimately united tc Him 
by the Holy Spirit.—J. F. H.] 


Fifth Section. —The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjustment of 
differences between the scrupulous and weak (the captives under the law\ and the strong (those inclined 
to laxity and freedom). The Christian vniverscuism of social life (to take ho offence, to give 
no offence). 

Chap. XIV. 1-XV. 4. 

A Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition, between the weak and the strong; of taking offence and judging. 

Chap. jdv. 1-18. 

R Of Riving offfenoe and despising. Chap. jdv. 18-rr. 1. 

O Reciprocal edification by self-denial, after the example of Christ. Chap. rr. 8-4 


A. Chap. xiv. 1-18. 

1 Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations 

2 [judgments of thoughts]. 1 For one believeth that he may eat all things: 

3 another, [but he] who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth [or, the 
eater] despise him that eateth not [or, the abstainer] ; and let not him which 
eateth not [or, the abstainer] * judge him that eateth [or, the eater]: for God 

4 hath received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall be holden up [made to stand] : 

5 for God [the Lord] * is able 4 to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 

6 persuaded in his own mind. He that [who] regardeth the day, regardeth it 
unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it [omit this clause].* He that [And 6 he whol eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks [thanks unto God] ; and he that [who] eateth not, to 

7 the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]. For none 

8 of us liveth to himself, and no man [none] dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 7 unto the Lord: 

9 whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived [Christ died and lived again]* that he might 

10 be Lord both of the dead and [the] living. But why dost thou judge thy 
brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? for we shall all stand 

11 before the judgment-seat of Christ [God].* For it is written, 10 As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess [give 

12 praise] to God. So then every one of us shall giye 11 account of himself to 

18 God. Let us not therefore judge one another any more: 


B. Chap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. 


18 But judge tbis rather, that do man [not to] put a stumbling-block or an 

14 occasion to fall [of falling] in his [a] brother’s way. I know, and am per 
suaded by [in] the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing [that nothing is] unclean 
of itself: l * but to him that esteemeth any thing to be [accounteth any thing] 

15 unclean, to him it is unclean. But [For] 1# if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat [if because of thy meat thy brother is grieved], now walkest thou not 
charitably [thou art no longer walking according to love]. Destroy not him 

16 with thy meat, [Destroy not by thy meat him] for whom Christ died. Let not 

17 then your 14 good be evil spoken of: For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink [eating and drinking] ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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18 Ghost. For he that [who] in these things [herein] 18 serveth Christ is acoep* 

19 able [well-pleasing] to God, and approved of men. Let us therefore follow 1 
after the things which make for peace [the things of peace], and things where 
with one may edify another [the things which pertain to mutual edification]. 

20 For meat destroy not the work of God. All things indeed are pure [clean]: 

21 but it is evil for that [the] man who eateth with [through] offence. It is good 
neither [not] to eat fiesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to do j any thing whereby 
[wherein] thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 17 or is made made] weak 

422 Hast thou faith? 18 have it to thyself before God. Happy [Blessed] is he that 
condemneth [who judgeth] not himself in that thing [omit thing] which he 

28 alloweth. And [But] he that [who] doubteth is damned [condemned] if he 
eat, because he eateth [it is] not of faith: for [and] whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin. 

Chap. xv. 1 We then [Now we who] that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 


0. Chap. rr. 2-4. 

2 Let 18 every one of us* 8 please his neighbour for his good [with a view] to 
8 edification. For even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it is written, 81 The 
4 reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me. For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written** for our learning [instruction], that we 
through [the] ** patience and [the] comfort of the Scriptures might nave [out] 
hope. 

TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. 1.—[The literal rendering is given above. For further explanations, see the Baoeg. Notts. 

* Ver. 8.— [Sec. (with D 8 . L.. Vulgate): col 4 juf. fit 1 . A. B. C. D 1 . (most modem editors) : 4 84 Meyer mi 
Philippi, however, consider the latter a mechanical repetition from ver. 2.—The emendations suggested above are frtaa 
Alford. They avoid the diffuseness of the B. V., but would scaroely he admissible In a revision. Bader, non-eater , would 
be more exact. 

* Ver. 4.— [Bee., 0*. D. F. L., Chrysostom, Theodoret, read 0«A«. fit. A. B. 0 1 ., early versions: atfpioc. The 
latter is adopted by Lachmann, Tisohendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange; the former by Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, 
Wordsworth. The 0«6» might nave been borrowed from ver. 2, as a correction; or the kvoios may have been a gloss 
derived from ry ISO? xvpiy. The probabilities are so equally balanced, that the MB. authority must decide in mvor 
Of Klip t oc. 

4 Ver. 4.—f Bee., (L): ivmrbt yip iariv ; a few authorities : 8vror4f yip ; fit A. B. 0. I>. F.: 8 vr art I yip . The 
last is aooeptea by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. Fritoohe, Philippi: 8v*wr4» 
yip. 

* Ver. 6—»'The danse: koX 6 fpovmv ryv ypipav, revolt* ov foot*!, is omitted in fit. B. 0 1 . D. F., Vulgate, Coptic, 
by Augustine,' Jerome, Rufinas. Pelagias, Hilary, Mill, Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles (in the versions of the Amer. 
Bible union and of Five Ang. Clergymen). It is found in (Bee.) 0*. L., Peshito, in Chrysostom and Theodoret; retained 
by Reiche, De Wette, Fritssche, Philippi, Stuart, Wordsworth, Lange. Tischendorf varies in bis different editions; 
Alford brackets it. The usual explanation of those who retain it is, that the omission was occasioned by the similar 
ending topovet) iu both olauses having misled some of the early copyists. To this Dr. Lange adds: “The fear that the 
clause might be used to support a disregard of Christian holidays. ’ Alford thinks it may have been omitted in the 
interest of the observance or the Lord’s Day. His own view on this subject probably leads him to bracket the c la use. 
The uncial authority is so strongly against it, and the want of completeness in the antitheses might so easily have led to 
its insertion, that there need be but little hesitation in omitting it. Dr. Hodge is silent respecting the whole matter. 

* Ver. 6.—[The Be.c . omits cat before 4 loQLm v\ but it is found in all the MSS., versions and fathers. 

* Ver. 8.—[The transcribers have made confusion with the verb ano9vioKmp.tr in this verse. The best-sus¬ 
tained reading gives the subjunctive -mptv in tho conditional clauses, and the indicative -optv after ry svpiy. 
Ho Meyer, Alford, Tregelles. 

8 Ver. 0.—[The Bee. reads nu An 49 av tv koX Aviary xal avifyotv. This is now generally rejected, and 
iniBavtn Kal i£yotv, acoep ted. 8o Lachmann, Tischendorf, Philippi, De Wette. Meyer, Stuart, Alford, Words¬ 
worth, Tregelles, and Lange. Many of the older orltios also, though generally retaining koL before Awtfoiwr. The 
following note from Meyer states the case quite fully and feirly : “ The origin of all the variations can be readily explained 
from the reading Aw Mart kcu i£yotv (Lachmann and Tischendorf), which is, all things considered, best sustained, and 
now generally accepted as original. Somewhat as follows: to t&fotv, A vit mj was added as a gloss; comp. I These. iv. 14 
Then, through the acceptance of the gloss instead of the original word, arose the reeding: Anti)avt real Aviary (F. G.): 
through the acceptance of the gloss besides the original word partly: A ntitav* k. Knot k. Aviary (Syr. Erp.), partly: 
iw40. k. aviary k. iCyatv (D*. L., fcc.); from which latter, then, through the accidental or intentional repetition of 
ATV, arose the received reading (very poorly supported and spread by Erasmus). Finally, the transposition 9fym m» 
iniS. k. Aviary (D 1 . E.) was made, after anti), k. aviary was read, through perverted criticism: in the attempt to 
restore ifyaev, neither the spuriousnees of Aviary nor the proper position of t£yotv being known, the latter was under* 
atood of the earthly life of Jesus, and henoe placed before airtvavtv." 

8 Ver. 10.—-{Instead of Xptwrov (Bee. fit*. L., many versions and fathers), 8<ov is found in fie 1 . A. B. O 1 . D. F. 
tome fathers. The latter is aooeptea by Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles 
Lange; the former by the older critics, Tboluok, De Wette, Philippi. Dr. Hodge says the latter “is retained by moss 
eritioal editors; ” but the current of criticism now sets against it; and what was true at the date of hit first edition 
(1885), was scaroely oorrect at the appearance of the edition of 1866. Xpurrov was probably inserted to correspond with 
ver. 9 (or from 2 Cor. v. 10), though it is also claimed that Stov was substituted to correspond with vers. 11, UL Much 
has been said on both aides, but the MS. authority seems decisive in favor of Stov. 

18 Ver. 11.—[From the LXX., Isa. xlv. 23. Instead of fit 4yw, the LXX . reads (at the beginning of the verse): 
nacf exavrotf bfitnim. Instead of i^ofiokoy^atrai ty 0«y, the LXX. (following the Hebrew): Apstro* wans 
fMAaoa rbv 0c4r. The Alexandrine text of *he LXX. agrees with this citation. Phuippi and Meyer think this a 
change to conform with our verse; also, that Paul purposely varies, to express a general thought, which, however, lay 
si the basis of the special one expressed in the Old Testament passage. 
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» V«r. 14.—fB. D». F.: ferofeiow; Lachmann, TregeQefi. fit. A 0. D 8 . L.: !«f ct; Philippi, Mey*r, De Wette 
ilford bracket* «vo. The former is more usual with kiyov , hence the latter ie to be preferred. The ease authority 
Whloh support iwru, insert air 

18 Ver. 14*—[ec- B. 0. are eited by Alford in fevor of Kovrov (Rec.). A D. F. Q. L. read: ovrov (to which Tregellei 
adds B. BirdhX The reading of the Bee. is adopted by Alford, but meet modem editors follow the mass of unotai 
authorities. The only remaining dispute is whether it should be avrev or aftrev. The former is adopted by 
Grieebach, Knapp, Philippi, Tholuck. De Wette, Meyer, Lange; the latter by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Jowett. 
Tregellee. If Theodoret (who refers it to Christ) be died in favor of the latter, then Chrysostom’s explanation: rf 
will support the former. Tisohendorf varies (oomp. his 7th ed.. p. 581 See Winer, p. 143. 

18 Ver. 15.—[K. A. B. C. D. P. G., Vulgate, ana fethere : «i yap; adopted by Grieebach, Lachmann, Tiachendorf 
rholubk, Meyer, Alford. Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregellee, Lange. Bee. (with no uncial authorities) some versions: cl 
Id; adopted by Philippi, Hodge, De Wette, and the older editors. Dr. Hodge, in his new edition, states the exegettoal 
ground for the latter reading, but Is hardly justified in adding : “ the majority of commentators and editors retain the 
oommon text.” Certainly the better supported reading is the more difficult one, henoe doubly preferable on critical 
grounds. 8ee the Bxeg. Notes. Stuart says the sense seems to require ydp, but takes no notioe of the foot that it is 
read in the uncial MSS. 

14 Ver. 18.—(D. F.. a number of versions (Vulgate, Peshito), some fethers, read: ta**' A gloss, which is useful 
In the interpretation of the verse. It shows that to ayaiov was early referred to something which was a possession 
of the whole Churob, not of a party in the Roman Church. Comp, the Beery. Notes. 

** Ver. 18.—{JBec.: rovrott, supported by D». L., most cursives, many versions (Syriac, Gothto), fethers (Chry¬ 
sostom, Theodoret, Tertullian); adopted by Bengel, Fritoche, Philippi, De Wette. Meyer (in 4th ed.i, Hodge, and 
others. The singular: rodry, is found in fit 1 . A. B. C. D 1 . F., many versions, fethers (Origen, Rnfinus, Augustine, 
Hilary, Pelagias, Bede); adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tholuck. Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregelles, Lange 
The uncial authority is overwhelmingly against the plural, which is the easier reading; henoe adopted by those com¬ 
mentators who are more governed in their decisions by exegetloal than critical grounds The later critical editors, as a 
rule, fevor the singular. Meyer thinks it more probable that the plural was altered iDto the singular on account of the 
iv svedpart Ay itf, immediately preceding, than that the singular was changed into the plural on aocount of the three 
terms of the last clause of ver. 17. But be overlooks the difficulty of the singular. The change to the plural seems fer 
more likely. 

14 Ver. ltt.—[C. D., most cursives and fethers: 3 1 » * <* p < v ; adopted by modern editors generally, fiC. A. B. F. L. : 
iiMopev. The vowels were readily interchanged. The indicative is lectio difflcillima ; it is taken Interrogatively by 
Lachmann (ed. min., not mqf.), but this does not acoord with the presenoe of ip a oiv, 

17 Ver. 21.—[a*. A C., some versions and fethers, omit ft rxavfisA^frai $ ioierei. Inserted in fee*. B. D. 
F. L.: retained by critical editors generally. (Lachmann, Tischendorf in laU-r editions. Tregelles). 

18 Ver. 22.—fAfter w (<mr, k. A. B. C. insert ftv; adopted by Lachmann, Tregellee (no points inserted between 
wd and GsovX This reading would require us to render: The faith which thou hasty have it to thyself before God. Bee. 
D. F. L., many versions and fethers. omit It is rejected by Philippi, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Wordsworth; 
bracketted by Alford. Dr. Lange thinks it was inserted so as to emphasise rt<ms as something stronger than a sub¬ 
jective opinion. On critical grounds, the probabilities are well balanced; on exegetloal grounds, the briefer reading is 
preferable.—The punctuation is then open to discussion. If the sentenoe be taken interrogatively, It should be pointed 
accordingly; If not, a colon should be substituted. 

18 Chap. xv. 2.—[After «*«<rro«, the Bee. reads yip, which is found in no MS.; omitted by versions, fethers, 
and modern editors generally. 

80 Ver. 2.—[Instead of iipwr (fit A B. 0. D 1 *. L.) f we find vpmv in D 8 . F., in the Vulgate, and a number of 
fethers. The first person is adopted by modern editors. 

81 Ver. 3.—[A verbatim citation from the LXX., Ps. lxviii. 10 (Heb. box. 10; Eng. lxix. 0). The LXX. is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew. 

88 Ver. 4.—(The Rec. reads wpoiypm+n (the second time), with K*. A. L., some fethers. fit 1 . B. 0. D. F., Vulgate, 
Peshito, &c.: typ*+u\ adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf: De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. B. has 
fypota the first time. The Amer. Bible Union omits the verb altogether; probably a typographical error, as there is no 
authority for it whatever. 

88 Ver. 4.—IN. A B. C. D. L., repeat 8iA before rftf vapticAifac***. Omitted in Rec., D. F., versions and 
fethers. It is adopted by Grieebach. Bengel, Lachmann, De Wette, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles: rejected by Hodge, 
Philippi, Meyer, because the transcriber might so readily repeat It before r*« occurring a second time. Still, the most 
oareful editors retain it. Dr. Hodge says, in his first and last editions: ‘‘The preponderance of evidence is greatly 
against it: ” and yet, in citing the authorities In favor of it, omits B. and fit, the two most important uncials, both oi 
Which had been collated carefully before his last edition appeared.—R] 


XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

General Preliminary Remark a.—After the Apos¬ 
tle has described the duties of Christians, especially 
of the Christians at Rome, in their various general, 
fundamental relations: (1.) As duties toward the 
Church; (2.) In all personal relations; (8.) Toward 
the State; and, (4.) Toward the world, he proceeds 
to lay down the universal deportment of the Roman 
Church, by establishing the proper reciprocal con¬ 
duct between the strong (di/rctrot) and the weak 
•idiWro*, chap. xv. 1; aa&tvoTrruq, chap. xiv. 1). 

In the first place, it is manifest that such a dif¬ 
ference existed. This is especially evident from 
chap. xv. 7-9. Second, it is likewise evident that 
the one tendency springing from Judaism was a 
legally punctilious tendency; while the other, being 
connected with heathen culture and freedom, was 
aore liberal. This is supported in a very general 
way by the connection of this opposition with the 
forms of opposition which the Apostle treats in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, ColoesUns, 
Ac. There is the following characteristic of the an¬ 
tithesis as it appears here: Some are weak in regard 
to faith, the freedom of faith, while others are strong 
in this respect (chap. xiv. 21, 22). Some lay stress 


on their (under conditions which are not stated) eat¬ 
ing no meat, drinking no wine (ver. 21), and keep¬ 
ing certain holy-days. The others know that they 
are free in this respect, and, proud of their freedom, 
and regardless of the consequence, seem inclined to 
use it at the expense of fellowship and unanimity. 
It is therefore the contrast of the punctilious and the 
large-hearted and liberal consciences (that is, decis¬ 
ions of conscience). Hence it is also characteristic 
of the former class, that they are inclined to judge, 
to take offence ; and of the others, that they are in¬ 
clined to despise, and thus to give offence. This con¬ 
trast is so definite, that we deem it best to divide 
the section accordingly. Further, it follows from 
this that the more liberal party—we might even say 
the Pauline—was decidedly in the ascendancy (par- 
ticularly according to chaps, xiv. 1 and xv. 1), since 
it was necessary to make the repeated admonition, 
not to break off fellowship with the others. Though 
the Jewish-Christian element in the Church was • 
numerous one, it does not follow that the element 
of punctilious believers was equally so. 

Finally, it is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
the standpoint of these punctilious believers as wel: 
from the very marked (alike in degree, but in fact 
divided) standpoints of the Galatian and Colowrias 
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fase teachers, as from the not less marked but jet 
already schismatic standpoint of the Petrine party 
of Corinth. The Apostle designates the Galatian 
false teachers, in chap. ii. 4, as false brethren ; he 
conditionally excludes them from communion, in so 
far as they persist in their doctrinally false gospel, 
•and would make circumcision (which is at the same 
time the requirement of the legal standpoint) a 
necessary condition of Christian salvation. By these 
Ebionites there can only be meant Pharisaic, purely 
Jewish, people.* The Coloesian false teachers are, 
in degree, not less false brethren, because they like¬ 
wise adulterate the ground of salvation by dogmatic 
oonfidenoe; but their characteristic plainly leads to 
the supposition of Essenic Ebionites, for their wor¬ 
ship of angels and their asceticism indicate an infu¬ 
sion of heathen elements into Judaism.f There 
were also such false brethren elsewhere (2 Cor. xL 
26); and the false apostles in 2 Cor. xi. 18 were, 
undoubtedly, actually connected with the Galatian 
false teachers. The Petrine party itself, however, 
which does not seem, in the first place, to have ex¬ 
tended beyond ethical, liturgical, and ascetic pecu¬ 
liarities and inclinations to separation, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from these agitators, who furthered the 
doctrinal adulteration of the law. 

Yet the case stood still better with the weak 
brethren in Rome. The Apostle treats them so gen¬ 
tly, that we can evidently not take them for decided¬ 
ly Ebionitic Christians, nor according to the degree 
and manner of the Galatian and Colossian false 
teachers, nor according to the initiates of Ebionitism 
in the Corinthian church. He forbids them only 
from pronouncing sentence, from their own con¬ 
scientious standpoint, upon their more liberal breth¬ 
ren ; whereas, he even takes their right of con¬ 
science against the more liberal brethren under his 
protection ; and there is nothing said of an anathe¬ 
ma, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, nor of a warn¬ 
ing, as in the Epistle to the Colossians, nor of a cen- , 
sure, as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, to say 1 
nothing of the severe criticisms in the Pastoral 
Epistles. If the Apostle could have expressed such 
different opinions on the same Ebionitic phantom of , 
Dr. Baur, his character itself would be to us a phan- 1 
tom; that is, all theology would itself have to be 
gradually transformed into a phantom. 

By regarding the mild % judgment expressed by 
the Apostle on the weak brethren in the Church at 
Rome, we are therefore aided in finding out the 
character of their standpoint. Various suppositions: 

* [A comparison of the two Epistles will show how 
much more sharply defined is the defence of the liberty of 
the gospel in the Galatian epistle. There, the Apostle ap¬ 
pears as a champion ot our freedom ; here, a* a Judicious 
guide to those whom the truth was making free. The 
difference in tone is a striking proof of pedagogic wisdom. 
—It-1 

t (Comp. Lange’s Cbmm. Oolosnant r, In trod., p. 7, where 
the character of these false teachers is discussed. The 
effort to define them by means of the nomenclature of 
subsequent heresies has led to the greatest variety of opin¬ 
ions. (Even the Ebionites do not date bade of the destruc¬ 
tion or Jerusalem.) They were ascetics, undoubtedly: 
their views might be called Ebionitic; yet, when we recall 
the Phrygian character and consider the large Jewish ele¬ 
ment In that region, we see the seeds which were then just 
springingup, to bear fruit iu the heresies so prolific in that 
region. Phrygian Ebionitism in the germ, is, perhaps, the 
best definition.—R.] 

t [The rebuke was mild indeed then, but how pregnant 
its meaning as we regard it to-day. Where could one re¬ 
peat more appropriately than in Borne these words: “ Who 
art thou that juagest another man's servant?” He who is 
strongest In the Roman Church of to-day, is “ weak,” ac¬ 
cording to the Apostle’s judgment.—R.] 


1. They were Jewish Christians , who wished r« 
retain the law , aud also the legal holy-days, sabbaths, 
new-moon feasts (the early commentators, Ohrysoa 
tom, Ambrose, Ac., Calvin, and others). Oiigen’i 
rejoinder: “ Meat and wine were not forbidden ir 
the law.” Tholuck observes, that Paul speaks is 
quite a different tone against snch Judaists. Thi 
laying down of this category becomes justifiable, if 
we distinguish between doctrinal and ethical legality 
in reference to the laws on food and purification. 
For the reason given above, the question here can¬ 
not be concerning a doctrinal statute. 

2. Jewish-Christian ascetics . For examples of 
them, see Tholuck, p. 699. But pure Judaism is a 
stranger to all strictly doctrinal forms of asceticism, 
and is acquainted only with an ethical form: (L) 
That of the Nazarites for the whole life; (2.) Thai 
of the Nazaritic vow for a limited time; (8.) The 
theocratic general and special ordinance of fasts; 
(4.) The personal fasting of individuals in special 
states of life. But there can be nothing said here 
of all this, and just as little of the doctrinal asceti¬ 
cism of Christians of Essenic prejudices,* on whom 
the Apostle has expressed himself in Col. ii. Thus 
the view of Baur, and others, falls to the ground 
On the abundant confhsion arising from the suppo¬ 
sition that heathen motives are connected with the 
motives of the weak brethren here, see Tholuck’* 
quotations on the Neo-Platonists, the Pythagoreans, 
and the Gnostic Ebionites, pp. 699 ft These do not 
belong here with the cited examples of Jewish Naza 
rites, because the latter never thought of compelling 
others to adopt their manner of life. 

3. j Ethical and social motives, arising from fear 
of mingling with the heathen sacrificial customs. 
Tholuck says: “ According to Augustine, reference 
is here made to the same persons as in 1 Cor. viii. 
the reference here being to those who, because they, 
in buying food at the market, could not sufficiently 
distinguish the meat offered to idols, preferred to 
abstain altogether from eating meat This explana¬ 
tion is implied by Cocceius, and has recently been 
defended by Michaelis, Philippi, and especially by 
Neander, and certainly has by far the strongest 
grounds in its favor.” The weak brethren, there¬ 
fore, were not influenced by doctrinal but by ethical 
motives; (1.) Fear of eating meat offered to idols; 
(2.) Of drinking the wine of the heathen drink- 
offerings (Deut. xxxii. 38; (8.) In addition to this 
was their necessity of still retaining as a pious cus¬ 
tom the Jewish holy-days, for it is well known that 
the Sabbath, which was observed together with Sun¬ 
day, gradually died out in the Church as a day of 
restf As examples of the abstinence named, Tbo- 


* [Meyer, and others, adopt the opinion Dr* Luge here 
rejects. Dr. Hodge seems to incline to this view ; tmt hi 
is not decided in his pr efe rence of it, for be adds: “There 
Is nothin? inconsistent with the assumption that the weak 
brethren here spoken of were scrupulous Jewish Chris 
tians.”—R.] 

t [Dean Alford (following De Wette) presents a modifi¬ 
cation of this view: “The over-scrupulous Jew became an 
ascetic by compulsion. He was afraid of pollution by eating 
meats sacrificed or wine poured to idols; or even by being 
brought into contact, in foreign countries, with casual ana 
un discoverable unclean ness, which in his own land be knew 
the articles offered for food would be sure not to have in¬ 
curred. He therefore abstained from all preparedJood, and 
confined himself to that which ..cnld trace from natoral 
growth to his own use.” “ All difficulty, then, is removed 
by supposing that of these over-sernpulous Jews some had 
become converts to the gospel, and with neither the obsti¬ 
nacy of legal Judaisers, nor the pride of ascetic* (for these 
are not hinted at here), but in weakness of faith, and th« 
scruples of an over-tender conscience, retained their habit* 
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took cites Daniel (chap. i. 8,12,16), Esther (chap. | 
to. 16), Tobias (chap. i. 12), and the Maccabees (2 
Macc. v. 27). Tlie gradations (cited by Tholuck) of 
this scrupulousness on the part of the punctilious Jews, 
do not here come into consideration, as the weak 
brethren, according to Philippi’s observation, did not 
withdraw from eating with the Gentiles (?) and the 
Gentile Christians. Likewise, the decree in Acts xv. 
fa justifiably cited in favor of the view presented. 
Tholuck, with Philippi, is right in not admitting that, 
because of an adherence to special holidays, there 
were two parties among the weak brethren. 

4. Various views. According to Erasmus, and 
others, both the tradition of laws respecting food 
and the fear of eating meat offered to idols, were 
motives. According to Chrysostom, and others, 
they would refrain from all meat, to escape blame, in 
consequence of the Jewish disdain of swine-meat. 
According to Eichhom, these people were generally 
Gentile-Christian ascetics, who entertained philo¬ 
sophic and ascetic principles, especially the Neo- 
Pythagorean. Meyer supposes the 44 influence of 
Essenic principles,’ 1 yet so that they are not led into 
conflict with justification by faith; however, he op¬ 
poses Baur’s view, that the people were Ebionitic 
Christians, because abstinence from wine by the 
Ebionites has been nowhere certified. He asserts, 
against view (8.), that the Apostle did not speak, as 
In 1 Cor. viii 10, of the sacrificial character of meat 
and wine-—as if this had been necessary in the pres¬ 
ence of the well-known variance in the Church at 
Rome I After all, the object of the scrupulousness 
here was not the principal thing, but the laying down 
of the canon by which 44 the weak and the strong 11 
in a church specially called to universality have to 
‘preserve their unanimity —the one class, by not tak¬ 
ing offence in a Pharisaic, censorious spirit, and the 
other, by not giving offence in a reckless arrogance 
of freedom. 

A. Chap. xiv. 1-18: Reciprocal regard, for¬ 
bearance, and recognttion between the weak and the 
strong . Especially of the taking offence and judg¬ 
ing on the part of the weak. Meyer, on vers. 1-12 : 
u Fraternal behavior toward the weak asked for (ver. 
1). The first point of difference between the two 
classes, and the encouragement because of it (ver. 5). 
The proper point of view for both in their differ¬ 
ences (ver. 6), and its establishment (vers. 7-9); cen¬ 
sure and impermissibility of the opposite course of 
conduct (vers. 10-12). 11 

Ver. 1. Him that is weak in the faith [to v 
di aa&fvovvta rj nlors*]. The <fi con¬ 
nects with the foregoing; chap. xiii. 14. After the 
Apostle has expressed the recognition of physical 
necessities, and the necessity of limiting the pro¬ 
vision for them, he finds himself induced, first of 
all, to admonish those more freely disposed in this 
respect to be forbearing toward the weak (Meyer, 
Philippi). This applies to the formal connection ; *' 
but, according to the real connection, he must come, 
at any rate, to this difference between Jewish Chris- 

o 4 abetlnenoe and observation of days.’' But in a Church 
which was metropolitan, and hence cosmopolitan, other 
peculiarities might sharpen the distinction between the 
weak and the strong. Buch divisions are the result of 
temperament, as well as of nationality and education.—R.] 
* Ilf she purely prohibitory sense of chap. xiii. 14 be 
aocoptt 1, the formal connection is with the general exhor¬ 
tations of ehap. xiii. At has, then, a specifying force, 
though it is, perhaps, at the saipe time, slightly oontrastive 
.'so Alford).—R.1 


tianity and Gentile Christianity (De Wette), although 
ouly the first elements of it were present in ms 
Roman Church. 

Weak in the faith. The feeble in respect tc 
faith, the standpoint of faith and its consequences. 
Since each party reciprocally held the other as the 
weaker in fhith, we might think that in this sense 
the general exhortation applies to both parts in ths 
sense of: him who appears to you as weak in the 
faith. But Paul does not deny bis standpoint; he 
immediately afterward calls one who is scrupulous 
respecting food: 6 da&tnwv. And this is import- 
ant; it proves that the Apostle does not design tc 
deprive the strong of the liberty, which be himself 
takes, of frankly expressing his judgment on the 
differences. The strong should therefore stand to 
their conviction; but they should not make any such 
application of it as would be against brotherly love 
and fellowship. Aooording to Tholuck, his reason 
for addressing the strong first (yet not 14 altogether,” 
though “ chiefly ”) was, not that the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians constituted the great majority of the Church, 
but, on the principle stated by Chrysostom, that the 
weaker part stands in continual need of most care. 
Yet the Christians of Pauline tendencies, who must 
not be identified strictly with Gentile Christians, con¬ 
stitute the body of the Church. 

As the two parties were not at all separated, the 
7t(>o<;Xanpdyt<j&i cannot mean exactly receive; at 
least not in the sense of strict communion (Eras¬ 
mus, Grotius, Luther, and others), nor receive him to 
yourselves (Olshausen [Hodge, Stuart], and others), 
according to Acts xxviii. 2. Between these there 
lies the idea of reception in the emphatic sense, to 
draw into an inward, friendly intercourse. [Alford: 
44 4 Give him your hand, 1 as Syr. (Tholuck): 4 count 
him one of you, 1 opposed to rejecting or discourag¬ 
ing him. 11 —R.] In such relations of difference, the 
relative danger of intolerance always lies on the 
stronger side ; therefore the case was very different 
in Rome from what it was in Galatia. Yet the Apos¬ 
tle does not fail to point out the intolerance on the 
part of those who are punctilious.—Explanations of 
the nlari^i 

1. The religious belief of the ecclesiastical doc 
trine (Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza; Luther: the Lutheran theologians in part). 

2. Moral coni'iction in reference to what is per 
missible (Este, Bellarmine, Erasmus, some of the 
older Protestant theologians, Arminians, Socinians). 
[So Stuart, Hodge.] 

8. Accommodating explanations: The practical 
application of faith (Chrysostom, and others); knowl¬ 
edge (Grotius, Sender). 

Against (1.) it must be said (apart from the fact 
that a difference still exists between the doctrine 
of faith, as such, and the vital energy of justifying 
faith), that the Apostle does not here emphasize the 
antithesis of truth and error, but that of confidence 
and doubt Against (2.) it may be said, that the 
reference cannot be, absolutely, to a merely subjeo 
tive ideal fidelity to conviction without the objective 
basis of truth. It is clear from ver. 6, that the 
Apostle ascribes to both parties religious faith afl 
well as fidelity to conviction; that the weaker broth¬ 
er holds, in a certain sense, most inflexibly to hia 
conviction, follows from the fact that he is of tht 
party that judges, while the other is of the party 
that despises. Ver. 23 says, that he can even sin 
against his faith by eating in doubt; and the con 
text says, as well, that the less careful brother caa 
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•in against his faith by an uncharitable abuse of his 
freedom. Thus both parties have and exercise faith, 
being true to their conviction of faith; but the weak 
in faith show their weakness by not venturing, in the 
traditional scrupulousness of their legal conscience, 
to draw the full conclusion from their justifying faith, 
in order to break through their religious prejudices 
and prepossessions. 

The Apostle proves that he does not recognize 
this weakness as a permanent rule for their life, by 
the candidly expressed conviction of his standpoint, 
as well as by his doctrine, in ver. 14; but he does 
not wish that the free development of their con¬ 
sistency of faith should be affected by the strong 
giving them offence, either to make them more scru¬ 
pulous, or to mislead to a frivolous transgression of 
their conscientious limits. As, therefore, faith in 1 
Cor. xii. 9 is a vigorous faith in reference to per¬ 
forming miracles, so here, in reference to the prac¬ 
tical development of life; in both cases there is the 
full consequence of world-conquering confidence— 
there, in overcoming the force of the disturbed states 
of body and soul, and here, in conquering the power 
of legal misconceptions and prejudices. Tholuck is 
correct in observing, that the two explanations (of 
religious faith and fidelity to conviction) do not con¬ 
flict with each other. The religious Christian faith, 
according to its practical form in the developing 
stage of the dictate of conscience, comprises both 
elements; as even the early expositors, who ex¬ 
plained nlazu; by saving faith, have generally placed 
the certitude conscientiat along with it (see Tholuck, 
p. 700); while, on the other hand, it is made em¬ 
phatic in many ways, that reference here is to the 
moral conviction of those who believe in Christ on 
the ground of this faith (Meyer). [Philippi, Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer, and most German commentators, to¬ 
gether with Alford, and others, have carefully guard¬ 
ed against the purely subjective meaning: moral 
conviction , adopted by Stuart and Hodge. At the 
same time, they very properly reject the purely 
objective sense of nia tk, Christian doctrine —a 
sense which the word rarely, if ever, has in the New 
Testament. Hence the correct rendering is not: 
weak in faith , or as to faith (Hodge), for thus the 
article is ignored, nor yet: weak in his faith, which 
is too subjective, but (as in E. V.): weak in the 
faith. Alford: 44 Holding the faith imperfectly— 
t. e., not being able to-receive the frith in its 
strength, so as to be above such prejudices.”—R.] 
But not to judgments of thoughts [nrj tit; 
S*ax(j ia t k d taloyKT ntvv. Dr. Lange: Doch 
nicht zur Aburtheilung von BeweggriXnden. See be¬ 
low.—R.] JukxQUTt*; means, in 1 Cor. xii. 10 and 
Heb. v. 14, to pronounce judgment, sentence. 
XoyHtpoi generally denotes thoughts, but, regarded 
as moral (or often immoral) motives, imaginations 
(Rom. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 20), or even doubts (PhiL ii. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8). Accordingly, the connection leads 
to the explanation: Not to the judicial decision of 
motives. Do not keep frequent company with them 
to r the object, or even to such an issue of the mat¬ 
ter, that the mutual motives or differences shall be 
ooncluded by premature decision, that a fruit-finding 
of the different tendencies can arise from it. It is 
evident that the expression cannot mean : “ Not for 
criticizing scrupulous niceties,” as an exhortation to 
the strong (Tholuck).* For the Apostle himself has 

* [So Alford: “ In order to settle the points on which 
he has scruples ” Hodge: “Not presuming to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the opinions or your brethren.”—R 


criticized the scrupulous niceties of the week sufi- 
ciently plainly, by characterizing them as weak, ana 
not yielding their point theoretically. Philippi ii 
right when he observes that, throughout the present 
chapter, the Apostle ascribes the xqirtw to the weak, 
but the Qov&tvtir to the Btrong. Tet he arrives at 
the explanation: Receive them affectionately, so that 
no mental doubts arise in them. But this is some¬ 
thing quite different from Luther’s expression: Do 
not perplex their consciences. Mental doubts roust 
needs arise in them, and even be awakened, if ok* 
would aid them to a more liberal standpoint But, 
in their theoretical treatment they must not be 
forced beyond the measure of their weakness, but 
such a premature decision should not also arise on 
their side. Paul could well exact of the strong, that 
they should not eat meat for the sake of the weak, 
&c.; but not, that they should hypocritically deny 
their more liberal view in mental intercourse with 
them, or allow it to be overcome and judged. This 
submission of many a more discerning one to the 
harsh judgment of the narrow-minded has ever been 
a source of serious injury. But the measure of pos¬ 
sibility should be, to treat the differences as non- 
essential peculiarities, on the common ground of be¬ 
ing the measure of a truly hearty, but also very 
careful, intercourse (comp. chap, xvi 17, 18). This 
premature decision of what the development of 
spiritual life can harmonize only in time, is there¬ 
fore forbidden to both parties. The strong are, 
however, chiefly recommended to deport themselves 
according to their difficult task, just because the oth 
era are chiefly inclined to judge. This view becomes 
still stronger, if tit; be taken in the sense of result. 

If we distinguish candidly the two views: 1. Re¬ 
ceive them, but not so that a reciprocal mental judg¬ 
ment is the result of it; 2. Receive them, but not 
to pronounce judgment on their scruples (Grotiua, 
and others), we must urge against (2.), that the stress 
lies on the modality, on the manner in which the 
strong should be accustomed to cultivate intercourse 
with the weak.* Therefore Reiche is right in re¬ 
ferring the prohibition to both parties, and Chrysos¬ 
tom was not incorrect in attributing criticizing to 
the weak. That (fraxpufK may also mean doubt 
(Theophylact), does not come farther into consider¬ 
ation. Erasmus, Beza, Er. Schmid, have accepted 
the classical meaning of “ doubt ” for StaXoynr^oi, 
and 44 conflict ” for dtasguru;. [So E. V.] There¬ 
fore disputations. But these have ever been un- 
avoidable, and even Paul has not avoided them. 

Ver. 2. For one believethy Ac. [oc 
Tttaxtvtt, x.t.L] The explanation: He is con¬ 
vinced that he can eat every thine (nurzivn i$ti- 
rcu; Tholuck, Reiche, and others), makes faith a 
subjective opinion. But it rather means: He has a 
confidence of faith, according to which he can eat 
every thing (Staxt qxxytir ndvxa ; Fritzsche, Mey 
er, Philippi). 

But he who is weak [6 ik a<r 

* [Fritasobe, Tholuok, Meyer, De Wette, At lord, and 
most, apply this added clause (caution; Meyer) of thf 
exhortation to the strong alone. Notwithstanding Dr. 
Lange’s objection, it seems the preferable view; for ora* 
tainly the first part of the verse u addressed to the sirona 
exclusively, ana the dt&cpunf, which means “power ol 
distinguishing between” (Alford), i* more applicable to 
them. Besides, in ver. 4 the exhortation oomee in turn to 
the weak, Ao. The word means tKourkis, 

generally in maLam partem, in the New Testament. It is 
referred by the authors above named to tne scrupulous 
thoughts cherished by the weak. The idea of doubt enter* 
only m oonnection with this reference.—JL1 
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The E. V. assumes a strict antithesis here, but the 
to* cuj&tyoTma (ver. 1) is resumed; hence it is 
not necessary to find any other special reason for the 
anaooluthon, though another may be allowable.—R.] 
The Apostle does not continue with o? because 
he will first take the weak into special consideration. 
—Eateth herbs, iid/aya. The expression is 
pressed by Meyer, but something symbolical or hy¬ 
perbolical wiH nevertheless have to be allowed to his 
explanation; for example, the joint designation of 
bread, of vegetable food in general.* And it would 
follow from his view, that this eating of vegetables 
is an essential characteristic of the weak one, which 
can be urged with as little literalness as that the 
strong one is addicted to the eating of all kinds of 
food. His characteristic is the eating of meat, free 
from all ordinances. Therefore Fritzsche, Philippi, 
and others, would not regard the expression as an 
unconditional preclusion from all enjoyment of meat, 
as Meyer does. Philippi: “ Some would only abso¬ 
lutely refrain from eating meat in order the more 
easily to overoome temptation in special cases, and 
others only in those special cases, particularly in the 
social meals, where their conduct was marked in the 
church as surprising; and, finally, others would only 
do so at the social meals, where they were certain 
that the meat placed before them was meat offered 
to idols, or, at any rate, were uncertain whether or 
not it was meat offered to idols. But all these could 
be very well designated as Xa/avoquiyot” 

Ver. 8. Let not him who eateth despise, 
Ac. The i^ou&tvtlr is the specifically improper con¬ 
duct of him who, occupying a more liberal point of 
view, in his own wisdom pleases himself (Tholuck : 
“ The conceit of illuminiBm, which was found even 
among the Gentile Christians, as 1 Cor. viii.”).— 
Judge. On the other hand, the xgivfsr is the spe¬ 
cifically improper conduct of the legal believer, and 
it is not correct to Buppose that (according to Tho¬ 
luck) the ISov&hhZy belongs as a species under this 
That the Apostle, in the present section, 
has, first of all, to do with the one judging, the one 
taking offence, is plain, as well from the construction 
of the foregoing verse as from the succeeding fourth 
verse. It is also clear from the additional: 

For God hath received him [6 0*6? 
yap avtov nqoatXafittoJ. He has been re¬ 
ceived into the communion of God and Christ, and 
thou wilt excommunicate him ? This should always 
be perceived by believers relying on the letter, in 
relation to Christians who are established upon the 
real ground of faith. [Stuart and Hodge (following 
Calvin) apply this clause to both classes, but this is 
forbidden both by the context and by the fact that 
-he strong are not disposed to reject but to despise 
the weak; while the weak are ever for excommuni¬ 
cating the strong, withdrawing from fellowship, Ac. 
Hence the pertinence of the clause to this class. 
Bo Meyer, De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and most.— 
R.] The mark of this reception is rather the peace 
and light of fellowship with God, than reception into 
the Church. Yet this also comprises the fact, that 
God has received him into His service as a servant 
(VatabL), but only indirectly. 

t That he doee not mention bread, but vegetables, can be 
of service fan the exegesis. Even bread first passed through 
the hands of many people; he oonld more easily have 
vegetables from the first hand. In this sense it was the 
shibboleth of the weak one. Therefore his motive was the 
onrefol avoidanoe of contamination from fellowship with 
tLe heathen. 


Ver. 4. Who art thou ? Ac. [<r»\ tit tl, 
x.t.X. Comp. chap. ix. 20 .] Tholuck is here quite 
beyond the- connection (in consequence of the sup¬ 
position that i$ov&(Yftv is only a species of xpl 
vnv), when he questions whether the weak one here 
judging is addressed. The av is claimed to belong 
to both parts (also according to Reiche and Chry 
so8tom) [Stuart, Hodge]; while Meyer and Philippi, 
on the contrary, properly find in it an address to the 
weak one judging. 

Another man’s servant [aXXoiQt'OV oi- 
nltijv, Paul uses oixirtjq only nere, ana it occurs 
in the New Testament but rarely (Luke xvi. 18; 
Acta x. 7; 1 Peter ii. 18). It means a house-ser¬ 
vant, who is more closely connected with the family 
than the other slaves (Meyer).—R.] We must not 
pass lightly over thedyUorpiov. It means not 
merely another , but a strange one. Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers : u He who is not in thy service, but in the ser¬ 
vice of another. But the one who judges is also in 
the service of this other one. That which causes 
him to judge, is not chiefly the notion that he is the 
master of this servant, but that the servant conducts 
himself in his service as an ailAoTpto?, who has in 
him much that is in itself surprising. The weak one 
fails to find in him the manner of the oixtloq. 

To his own master [r$ idiot xi^j'w]. 
The xi'pto? is still chiefly figurative, the master of 
the strange servant. In order to understand the 
thought to its fhllest extent, we must first consider 
the figure. It is the figure of a master who takes 
many kinds of servants in his service. Now, if he 
has one from a foreign country who makes himself 
a surprising exception, the matter belongs to the 
master alone, who has become M his own master ”— 
that is, the exclusive master. 

Standeth or falleth ni7trn]. 

The standing and falling, as an expression of God’s 
judgment (rs. i. 5; Luke xxi. 86, Ac.), has there¬ 
fore also the further figurative meaning of standing 
or not standing in the household judgment But 
this figure is from the beginning a clear designation 
of the relation in which Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians stand to Christ Christ is the Master; see 
vers. 8, 9; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Peter ii. 9. The 
dative may be regarded as dativ. comm ., even if the 
master himself is the judge, because it is his loss or 
gain if the servant falls or stands. Explanations: 

1. The standing or falling is judicially under¬ 
stood as God’s judgment (Calvin, Grotius, and many 
others). 

2. The continuance or non-continuance in true 
Christian life is meant (VatabL, Semler, De Wette, 
Maier, Meyer). 

The opposition of these two views has no well- 
justified meaning, since, in a religious sense, God’s 
judgment is executed through the life.* Meyer, in¬ 
deed, says, in favor of (2.): “ To make stand in the 
judgment (to absolve}, is not the work of Divine 
power, but of grace.’’ Bui besides the fact that 
power and grace do not lie so far asunder, there 
comes into consideration the further fact, that the 
question here is not concerning a making to stand 
chiefly in God’s judgment, but in the uninvited judg¬ 
ment of men (Ebionitism, hierarchism, Ac.). 

He shall be made to stand [oxa&notra* 

* [It, however, the judgment he oonflned to the final 
and future one, tnere Is an opposition, and (1.) nriet be 
rejected. Alford: ** Remains m the place ana estimation 
of a Ohristian, from which those would eject him.” This if 
simplest and beet.—R.1 


27 
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Here the Apostle completely withdraws the 
figurative veil from the thought. The strong man 
will remain standing in his freedom of faith.* 

For the Lord is able to make him stand 
[SvrattZ yap 6 kvqsos attjo as avt ov. 
Bee Textua' Notes * and 4 .—R.] Christ supports 
the believer. If the reading xnp*oc we.-e regarded 
as an exegedeal correction, we would have to con¬ 
sider, in the reading 0 «k, the universal historical, 
spiritual, and external protection which God has be¬ 
stowed upon the more liberal heathen Christianity, 
in opposition to the narrow Jewish Christianity, and 
to the pure religion of faith in opposition to legally 
weakened faith. Meyer: “He does not say it as 
one who gives security , but who hopes.” This is 
against Reiche, who says that Paul could not go 
security for the perseverance for the strong one in 
faith, with his liberal views, and hence the reference 
must be to the being supported in the judgment! 
Grotius says, better: est bene ominantis. It must 
be observed, that the Apostle speaks of the future 
of the strong man in aenere , but not of that of each 
individual, for he had early experienced that indi¬ 
vidual men, reputed to be strong, lapsed into anti- 
nomianism. 

Ver. 5. One man esteemeth one day above 
anotherJos fisr noire* ijpiqar nao * 
pay]. He distinguishes one day from another, and 
selects it as a holy-day. Kqivtvr — probare. The 
second point of difference. Selections for feast- 
days, and not for fast-days, are spoken of (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Augustine, Fritzsche). In harmony with the 
explanation of fast-days. Tj/ulgav Trap rj^ioar has 
also been explained by aUernis diebus (the Vulgate: 
judical diem inter diem ; Bengel: the appointment 
of days for distributing alms). [It has also been 
referred to the usage in regard to abstinence from 
meat, &c.—R.1 Tholuck: “ As from the command¬ 
ments on food, so also from the Jewish holy-days 
(Col. ii. 16), particularly the Sabbath, the Jewish 
Christian could not wean himself, for we find the 
observance of the Sabbath even in the fifth century 
of the Church, also in Const. Ap. 25.” The same 
author correctly observes, that the holy-days, among 
the Jews, were not just the same as fast-days (see 
also Gal iv. 10)4 


+ [Dr. Hodge, who applies ver. 8 to both weak and 
strong, although admitting that the admonition is obiefly 
addressed to the weak, in hie comments on this verse, 
makes a special application about treating the weak in 
faith with rorbearanoe. This is altogether contrary to the 
context.—R.] 

t [Alford thinks this elanse is inapplicable, if standing 
and falling at the great day are meant. He adds : “Notice, 
this argument is entirely directed to the weak, who un¬ 
charitably judges the strong; not vice-versd. The weak 
imagines that the strong cannot be a true servant of God, 
nor retain his steadfastness amidst such temptation. To 
this the Apostle answers: (1 ) That such judgment belongs 
only !o Chriat , whose servant he is; (2.) That the Lord's 
almighty power is able to keep him up, and will do so * That 
this expression is not to be taken as absolutely true of indi¬ 
viduals, is evident; yet it must not be made too general. 
•■B.] 

t [Dean Alford argues from this verse against the reoog- 
aittou of the Divine obligation of one day in seven by the 
Apostle. “ The obvious Inference tiom his strain of argu¬ 
ing is, that he knew of no such obligation, hut believed all 
times and days to be, to the Christian strong in faith, 
AJJXX.” “It must be carefully remembered, that this 
inference does not concern the question of the observance 
of the Lord's Day as an institution of the Christian Churchy 
analogous to ths ancient Sabbath, binding on ns from con¬ 


st derations of 


and by the 


ms of humanity and religious expediency , a 

_ thed branch of the Church in which Provit _ 

ptneed us, but not m any way inheriting the Dlvinely- 
Mppointed obligation of the other, or the strict prohibitions 


Let every man be fully persuaded in hii 
own mind [Ixaffro? ir x w id ip rot nltj 
popoptttrd-a)]. The Apostle does not deiide in 
a dogmatical way, although he has sufficiently indi¬ 
cated his point of view; But he lays down a rule 
which infallibly leads to reconciliation. Wc cannot 
here translate von;: in his disposition (De WeUe), 
for every one of both these parties would be thus 
assured in disposition. Rather, every one should 
seek to change his conviction of feeling—as it is 
connected with faith in authority, party influence, 
Ac A— into his inmost, spiritually effected conviction. 
We could therefore here translate von;: in his im- 
derstanding, his self-reflection, his practical reason, 
his mediated self-consciousness; the same thought 
is comprised in the expression: self-understandm^ 
regarded as the conscious and reflecting spiritual 
life, by which the rovq constitutes an antithesis to 
the immediateneas of the nrivpa (see 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 151 In this tendency the rationalist must be¬ 
come nee from the dogma of deistic&l or pantheis¬ 
tical illuminism, and arrive at true rationality; in 
this tendency, the one who is bound to ordinances 
must learn to distinguish between the law of the 
Spirit and the law of the letter; in this tendency, 
both parties must become free from prejudice, fanati¬ 
cism, and phraseology, so as to know how to be tol¬ 
erant, and then to be in peace.* 

Yer. 6. He who regardeth the day [o 
9 ?ov£v rtjr tjpiqar]. This verse is a guiding- 
star, according to which every one, in his spiritual 
life, should become certain in his conviction. The 
more one seeks to sanctify his opinion religiously, 
to bring it before the Lord, and to change it to 
thanksgiving, so much the more must he distinguish 
the true and the false in the light of God. 

Regardeth it unto the Lord [xvqip *po- 
rti, The dative is dot. commode. ] The xt’ptoc is 
Christ (Meyer, Philippi, and others); referred by 
many to God, against which is ver. 9; Meyer: unto 
the Lord’s service. Yet, at all events, a service in a 
wider sense is meant: for the honor of his Lord 
(see 1 Cor. x. 81).—[And he that regardeth not, 
&c. See Textual Note \—R.] 

Proof: For he giveth thanks unto God 


by which its sanctity was defended.” Bnt the preaenoe of 
the fourth commandment in the Decalogue, the recognition 
(and explanation) of the obligation to keep the Sabbath by 
our Lord, as well as a true conception of the relation of the 
Law to the Christian Dispensation, is against this sweeping 
view. To make of the Lord's Day a merely ecclesiastical in¬ 
stitution, is to deprive it of all sanctity under a free govern¬ 
ment. Alford, too, assumes that there is a difference of 
opinion implied here, respecting the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and infers then, from the language of ver. 6. 
that the Apostle could not have reoognised the obligation,' 
or he would not have commended the man who <ud not 
regard the day. But there is no hint anywhere of a differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to the observance of the Lord's 
Day, though we may admit that such observance was no 4 
yet universal; besides, the text of ver. 6 is disputed. 
Comp. Lange’s Comm. Matthew, vii. 8, p. 217; Galatian *. 
iv. id, pp. 106, 109; Colossians, ii. 16, pp. 58, 58; Haldane, 
Romans, pp. 688-721.—.Also the literature of the Sabbath 
question, as published by the N. Y. Sabbath Committee. 
—R. j 

* [The use of vovs, not vrshows that reflection, 
judgment, and all the proper exercises of the practical rea¬ 
son, are called for in the decision of questions of persona] 
duty. It is not the intuition of the evsvpa in any sense, 
but the full conviction of an educated conscience, which i« 
here referred to.—Wordsworth has a quaint fancy respect¬ 
ing the verb wkmpoQopeiaSm : “ Let him sail on quietly, as 
it were, with a fair wind of persuasion filling the sails of 
h*8 own mind." He adds: ”There may be a sA^po^opia, 
a strong wind of persuasion, which will not waft a man tt 
the harbor of Truth, but wreck him on the quicksands of 
Erior.”—R.l 
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Talxa^rortT ydq fi 0*w]. The thanksgiv¬ 
ing at the table (Matt *xv. 36 ; xxvi. 26, Ac.) is a 
roof that, with pious feeling and a good conscience, 
e consecrates his food and his enjoyment to God as 
a inank-offering. [Alford : “ Adduced as a practice 
of both parties, this shows the universality among 
the early Christians of thanking God at meat*.” —R, ] 
—And ho who eateth not. He who abstains 
from eating meat Even he is thankful for his scan¬ 
ty meal. 

Ver. 7. For none of us liveth to himself 
o vdtiq yag rjfsotv lavrfi tfi]. The Apostle 
stagnates the universal basis of tne thought, that 
the Christian eats or does not eat to the Lord. This 
rests upon the fact that we exist here, that we live 
and die, to the Lord. Meyer says, correctly: The 
dative must be taken in the ethico-fefo sense. This 
telic tiq avrov is, indeed, always connected with a 
At* otitrov and at foot; although the objective de¬ 

pendence on Christ (Riiekert, Reiche) is not directly 
meant, and, in an absolute sense, all these terms 
apply, through Christ, to God. 

Ver. 8. we die unto the Lord [rw x voito 
<X7T0 frvqaxo n tv. See Textual Note Even 
the Christian’s dying is an act of consecration to the 
glory of Christ (Bengel: eadem art moricndi, qua 
vivendi). 

Whether we live, therefore, or die, Ac. 

[foiv t« o v v idv rr ano&v tjox w- 

f*tr, x.tJI.] This proposition does not merely 
serve to establish the foregoing (we eat or do not 
eat), but to explain and elucidate it. The stronger 
form, the stronger antithesis of living and dying, 
underlies the eating and not eating. But both coin¬ 
cide in our being the Lord’s (belonging to Him). 
[Alford: 44 We are, under all circumstances, living 
or dying (and d fortiori eating or abstaining, ob¬ 
serving days or not observing them), Christ’s : His 
property.”—Meyer: “ In the thrice-repeated and 
emphatic tw xvqiw (rov xvqiov) notice the d vina 
Chrieti majeetaa et poteatat (Bengel), to which the 
Christian knows himself to be entirely devoted.” 

-BJ 

Ver. 9. For to this end Christ died and 
lived again [#e? tovto ydq Xqnrroq ani» 
&avrv xai ttrjorv. See Textual Note •.] The 
telic definition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ serves, on the other hand, to establish our 
living and dying to the Lord. The ttrjo* here, as 
in Rev. it 8, designates Christ’s return to eternal 
life, hence the avion] is passed over. Olshausen 
would understand the ttfjor to be the earthly life 
of Jesus (therefore taken as a Hvateron proteron ). 
Thereby a uniformity would, at all events, be con¬ 
stituted by the statement: we live or we die, but a 
dissimilarity would be called forth in relation to what 
follows. Meyer properly brings out also the fact 
that the xvqwnjq of the Lord is established on His 
death and resurrection. But it is in harmony with 
the telic definition of Christ’s dominion that the an¬ 
tithesis in this life—the living and the dead —re¬ 
cedes behind the antithesis in the future life, the 
dead (in the act of dying and in Sheol) and the liv» 
ing , by whom it is conditionally established. 

Both of the dead and the living. Accord¬ 
ing to Meyer’s suggestion, the purpose is not to re¬ 
fer the effects of Christ's death and return to life (as 
sundered) to the dead and to the living respectively 
(see his note on p. 497). 

Ver. lo. Bat why dost thou judge. The 

fvb here opposed to the dominion of Christ over 


the dead and the living, as above, to another man’s 
servant; but the latter is now denoted brother. 

Or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? The Apostle, having spoken of the 
weaker one, now speaks these words to the stronger, 
in order to maintain his harmonizing position. Here, 
as well as in the supporting of him who stands, ver. 
4, and in the thanksgiving in ver. 6, the Apostle goes 
back to the highest causality (see Textual Note •). 

For we shall all stand before the judg¬ 
ment-seat of God [nrdrrt? ydq naqaorq 
aofit&a rei fitjfiars rov ©*or]. We must 
appear before the iudgment-seat of God himself 
which Christ shall administer as Lord (chap. ii. 16 ; 
Acts xvii. 81; comp. Matt xxv. 88 ; Acts xxvi 6). 
The judging of one’s brother, therefore, first, en¬ 
croaches upon Christ’s office as ruler, and, second, 
anticipates thejudgment-bar of God. 

Ver. 11. For it is written. Isa. xlv. 28. On 
the free form of the citation from memory, and from 
the LXX^ see Philippi, p. 571. [See also Textual 
Note *\—R.] On i$oftoXoyrlo&a^ with the dative, 
meaning to pratee (Rom. xv. 9; Matt. xi. 25, Ac.), 
see Tholuck, p. 719; Meyer, p. 498. [Meyer says 
the verb with the dative always means: to praiee ; 
with the accusative of the object: to confeaa (Matt, 
iii. 6, Ac.).—R.] That special kind of praise, how¬ 
ever, is meant, which occurs after a finished act of 
Divine Providence according to a Divine decision 
(see Phil. ii. 11). Tholuck says: 44 Isa. xlv. 28 does 
not speak of the appearance of Christians before the 
judgment-seat of God, but of mankind’s universal 
and humble confession of dependence upon God.” 
But this unwarrantably removes the element of future 
time , the eschatological element, which is, at all 
eveuta, also comprised in the passage in Isaiah. 
Meyer says, somewhat better: 44 In Isaiah God 
makes the assurance by an oath, that all men (even 
the heathen) shall reverently swear allegianoe to 
Him. Paul here regards this Divine declaration 
which promises messianic victory, because it prom¬ 
ises the universal victory of the theocracy, accord¬ 
ing to the special and final fulfilment that it shall 
have in the general judgment.”*—That even the 
prophetic passage itself comprises, with Christ’s sav¬ 
ing advent, also the eschatological references, follows 
from the definite prospect that every knee shall bow 
before Jehovah, Ac. (see PhiL il 10, 11). 

Ver. 12. So then every one, Ac. [See Text 
ual Note ,1 .] Meyer puts the emphasis on i'xao 
to?, Philippi on tw ©f«, others on Tirol iavrov. 
The first is preferable.—R.j In this lies the ground 
of the following exhortation (ver. 18) : Let us not 
therefore judge one anotner any more [/<*- 
xi r» ovv dXXy Xovq xqivot n*v\ The Apostle 
here comprises both parts, and thereby makes hie 
transition to the following admonition to the strong. 

B. Chap. xiv. 18-xv. 1. On giving offence and 
deepiaing. 44 Exhortation to the strong ” in particu¬ 
lar. 

Ver. 18. But judge this rather [dlAa 

# [“With the reading ro9 Xpt<rroC (ver. 10), Theo- 
doret, Luther, Calvin, and many others, so Philippi, have 
found in r$ e«S a proof of the divinity of Christ. But 
the fundamental idea is rather, that it is God, whose judg¬ 
ment Christ holds; which thought is oontained in »h* 
reading ro9 Oco» (ver. 10) also; ” Meyer. It is quite un¬ 
necessary to found arguments on disputed readings, whea 
so many other passages are at hand. Most of those whe 
thus do, are naturally iufluenoed in their <Titi<nl judge enh 
i by their doctrinal positions.—R.] 
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tovto uQivat' udXXov~\. The xQirxrt. The 
Apostle uses the same word in a changed meaning, 
in order to emphasize more particularly, by this ant- 
anaclasis, the antithesist o judging. The considera¬ 
tion of the future judgment should move believers 
Jk particular to so conduct themselves as to give 
offence to no one (Matt xviii. 6 ff.) Meyer: “ Let 
that be your judgment.” 

Not to pat a stumbling-blook or an oooa- 
sion of felling in a brother’s way [to prj 

xt&ivai, 7T(JO(T xofifia tip adiXqo) fj <Txav- 
iaiov]. It does not follow that, because the ex¬ 
pressions nooa*oft/ACt and a xdvtiaXov are, in 
general, used metaphorically as synonyms, we would 
here have to accept a “ verbosity in the interest of 
the case ” (Meyer). In ver. 21 we find even three 
special designations: n(joax.6nrn « axavdaki^ttcu 
rj arrfrtvn. There also, however, Meyer, with oth¬ 
ers, regards the threefold designation as only the 
expression of the urgency of the matter. But in 
a real reference, the twofold effect of the giving 
offetvee comes into consideration. The giving offence 
is either an occasion for the punctilious brother to 
become embittered and still more hardened in his 
prejudice, or to conduct himself frivolously, without 
an understanding of the principle of freedom, and 
thus, according to the present passage, eat meat 
with inward scruples of conscience.* The Apostle 
indicates the first case in ver. 15, and the second in 
ver. 23. The use of different expressions, in them¬ 
selves synonymous, to denote this antithesis, was 
quite natural, and, m ver. 21, the Apostle seems to 
distinguish even three cases: to take an offence for¬ 
ward, or backward, or to be strengthened in weak¬ 
ness. Even to this very day, the offence which the 
Jews take at Christianity is divided into the two 
fractions of extreme legality and of wild liberalism. 
The Ttfrlvcu causes us to return to the original 
sense of the words (see the Lexicons). 

Ver. 14. I know, and am persuaded in 
the IfOrd Jesus [oida xa* nintsa pas tv 
xvqitp y Itj<Jov]. He knows it already as an Old 
Testament monotheist, who knows that God is the 
Creator of all things (1 Tim. iv. 3, 4; Gen. i. 31). 
But he also has the fixed assurance of it in the fel¬ 
lowship of Christ, by virtue of justifying faith in 
His Spirit. Calovius: libertcUe a Christo porta .. 
[Alford: “ These words give to the persuasion the 
weight not merely of Paul’s own Xoyitopau, but of 
apostolic authority. He is persuaded, in his capa¬ 
city as connected with Christ Jesus, as having the 
mind of Christ .” So Hodge, substantially, but with 
lees exactness, since he retains the incorrect by of 
the E. V. It is doubtful whether iv ever has this 
force. Jowett, however, calls these words: “the 
form in which St. Paul expresses his living and 
doing all things in Christ, as, in language colder 
and more appropriate to our time, we might say as 
‘a Christian.’ ” But this id a dilution of the force 
of the expression.—R.] A consciousness of Christ’s 

* [Philippi, Stuart, Hodge, Jowett, and most, regard 
the two expressions as synonymous, the latter perhaps 
explanatory of the former. Alford distinguishes: “ an 
oooaslon or stumbling, in act; an oocasion of offenoe, in 
thought” Webster and Wilkinson: 44 A larger obstacle 
against which we may strike the foot; a smaller one likely 
to catch the foot. The former denotes a certain, the latter 
a probable, cause of foiling.—Wordsworth (rives as a com¬ 
mentary on this verse, some extracts from Hooker, in ref¬ 
erence to the non-conformists. These remarks are emi¬ 
nently “judicious,” but have a flavor of remote antiquity 
in their allusions to 4< obedience to rites and ceremonies 
•(instituted by lawful public authority,” —B.] 


declaration in Matt. xv. 11 is here more probable 
than questionable; but then that declaration is not 
in a legal sense the basis of his freedom (comp, also 
1 Cor. viii. 8; Col. ii. 14-16). 

Unclean: uosvov, profane, unclean in the 
religious legal sense (see the Commentary on Mat¬ 
thew, p. 277; the Commentary on Mark , p. 64). 
Levitically unclean was, indeed, even still a type oil 
what was common or unclean in the real spiritual 
sense (Heb. x. 29). 

Of itself 6 s avrov, not according to Lack 
mann’s reading, 6s alrcov. [See Textual Note **.l 
Of itself, according to its nature, in contrast with 
the economical order, the moral convenience, or the 
natural feeling or conscience of th s one partaking 
[Theodoret, reading avrov, refers it to Christ.—R. J 
“ The Apostle himself belongs to the strong (comp. 
tM*% in chap. xv. 1, and 1 Cor. ix. 22); ” Tholuck. 
But he also again distinguishes himself from the 
ordinarily strong one, iu that he takes into the ac¬ 
count, as a co-determining factor, conscience and re¬ 
gard to fraternal intercourse, or habitual practice.— 
[Bat to him, t i prj nl. This introduces an ex¬ 
ception to unclean, not to unclean of itself. Henoe 
not sc akla, but = nisi (Meyer).—R.]— To hint 
it ia unclean. With emphasis. [The undeannew 
is accordingly subjective (Meyer).—R.] 

Ver. 15. For if [** yap. See Textual Note 
’*.] The less authenticated reading * i 6i seems at 
the first glance to be most suitable; but the reading 
ti ydfj seems to compel us to accept, that even the 
strong one, who knows that a certain kind of food 
seems unclean to his weak brother, makes himself 
unclean by eating it to Ins offence.* 

Because of thy meat thy brother is grieve d 
[J*a pQoi/A a 6 d6tXq>aq aov Xvn tiras. 
Bquifia, that food which he holds to be unclean. 
Bengel calls this meiosis. Comp. Heb. ix. 10; xiL 
16; xiii. 9.—R.] The difficulty occasioned by the 
expression Xvn liras, is due to a neglect to dis¬ 
tinguish properly the two kinds of offence. First 
of all, the question here is concerning that offence 
which consisted in the weak one’s being made to 
stumble by the strong one’s eating of meat Tho- 
luck: “ ivnisv, according to the New Testament 
use of language : to afflict; ” therefore Xvmsa&as 
is taken by expositors (Origen) = axavdaXitnr&as. 
But would* he who took offence at the eating be 
thereby induced to imitate the example?—Accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle, it was, at all events, the one who 
ate, notwithstanding the offence he had taken, but 
not the other, who was irritated and felt himself 
aggrieved as much by the supposed pride as by the 
inconsiderateness of the strong one. “ But such an 
affliction,” says Philippi, “ would be the beginning 
of the judging forbidden by the Apostle, which he 
therefore would not recommend to special regard.” 

# [If W be read, then this verse introduces a limitation 
to the practical application of the principle of ver. 14 
(Hodge); but if ydp oe read, then we must take the passage 
as breviloquent or elliptical. Tholnok and Meyer join with 
«( nj, K.r.X.y finding here the statement of the reason why 
he mnst add that exception, vis., to oppose the uncharita- 
b leu ess which is involved in not regarding it. Alford 
makes it depend 44 on the suppressed restatement of the 
preoept of ver. 13: q.<L, 4 But this knowledge is not to he 
vour role in practice, bnt rather,’ &&, as in ver. 13: % for 
IV Ac.” Philippi objects to both v owe, and urges his ob¬ 
jections against the better sustained reading. He says 
Meyer’s interpretation is 44 manifestly too for-fetched 
but his own lay so near, that the temptation to alter fth« 
text was as strong as the desire to sustain the change 
against overwhelming evidenoe seems to v e in the case of 
some commentators.—E. I 
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What! s prejudiced man’s being afflicted itself the 1 . to aya&ov is Christian freedom (“in ft 
beginning of judging ? Philippi, in harmony with lation to eating meat ”), Origen, Thomasius, Grotius. 
Eisner, ignores the subjective justification of this and others; Tholuck, with reference to 1 Cor. x 
affliction, by interpreting the Xvntlv according to 29, 80. Then the reference to the eating of meat 
the signification frequently occurring in the classics: is evidently nothing more than an accidental con- > 
to prejudice, to injure. Meyer, on the other hand, sistency of Christian freedom in its general meaning. 4 
urges against this the New Testament use of lan- De Wette and Philippi, on the contrary, observe, 
guage, and understands the expression to mean that the matter in question here is the possession 
moral mortification, an insult to the conscience, not of a single party, but of the whole Church 
with reference to Eph. iv. 80.* Grotius, and oth- But Tholuck aptly replies: “ This freedom was ob 


ers, have referred the word to the affliction pro¬ 
duced by the charge of narrowness. The charge 
of narrowness comprised in reckless “ eating ” does, 
Indeed, come into consideration as a single element , 
but it is not the principal thing. 

Thou art no longer walking according to 
love [ot’x It* xaxa aydnijr ntgsnat 
For the one giving offence injures love, and also 
makes himself unclean. 

Destroy not by thy meat, Ac. [pij rw 
Qtopart, x.r.A.] Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11. 
ut it does not follow from this analogy (of 1 Cor.), 
that the brother is, in all cases, led only, by a nar¬ 
row and frivolous eating with others, to infidelity to 
his conscience, and that it is only by means of this 
that he incurs the danger of the antoXfux, or actu¬ 
ally relapses into a state leading to this. The ex¬ 
asperations of the one falling back upon ordinances 
lead to fanaticism and the anutXtsa, just as surely 
as laxities lead to antinomianism. Meyer says: 
“The occasion to fall from Christianity (Theopby- 
lact, Grotius, Ac.) is not at all taken into considera¬ 
tion.! But can there be, in the case of Christians, 
a relapse into the anddtux without a real apostasy 
from Christianity ? Bengel: Ne /Juris feceris tuum 
cibum , qnam Christus vitam suam.f 

Ver. 16. Let not then your good be evil 
epoken of [pi] fiXctatp rjps ia&<» ovv vpotv 
to aya&ov. See Textual Note M . De Wette 
thus explains the connection of o vv with what pre¬ 
cedes : “ If this does not take place, then your good 
will not be evil spoken of.”—R.] What is the good 
which the Apostle speaks of, and in how far is it 
exposed to slander ? Explanations: 


* [Dr. Lange's view appears to be correct, but some re¬ 
marks must be added for the sake of dearness. The weak 
brother Is evidently the one who is “ grieved." The offenoe 
of the strong brother is one against charity: hence the 
objection of Philippi, about Paul's paying special regard to 
the very judging he had forbidden, is altogether irrelevant; 
since charity is not to be measured by the propriety of the 
demands made upon it by the weak brethren, we reject 
the meaning injure, and (with Meyer) take Av*«tr«» in 
a subjective sense. It most be distinguished from airdAAvc, 
to which it leads as a possible result (Meyer, and others;. 
It does not necessarily imply that the weak brother is led to 
Imitate and thus to offend against his own confidence, al¬ 
though this is a probable result. Wordsworth suggests, as 
part of the injury, that he is led 44 to make a schism in the 
Church by separating from thee."—R.] 

t [In nia 4th edition, Meyer omits all reference to this 
point. Philippi, however, calls this verse a dictum probans 
for the possibility of apostasy. But as Dr. Hodge remarks: 
44 Saints are preserved, not in despite of apostasy, but from 
apostasy. If they aposta&ise, they perish."—R.| 

X [It is evident that AroAsta refers to eternal destruc¬ 
tion, sinoe Christ offered His life to redeem from this 
(Meyer); yet, as this destruction (like the antithetical 
notion, eternal life) begins here, according to the scriptural 
tepresentatio' s, we must take it in its widest sense.—Al¬ 
ford thus paraphrases the verse, bringing out the contrast 
implied in the use of fipSapa : “The mere kuwtiv your 
brother, is an offenoe against love ; how much greater an 
offence, then, if this Avsv&r end in a*oAAi/«ir—Tn raising 
(causing to act against his oonsdenoe, and so commit sin, 
■nd be m danger of quenching God's Spirit within him) by 
» nit of thine—a brother, for whom Christ died I ”—R.1 


jectively purchased for the whole Church.” There 
fore also the reading tjpotv does not pronounce 
against this explanation. 

2. Theodoret, De Wette, Philippi: faith, [Lu 
ther, Melanchthon, Hodge, Ac.: the gospel In fact, 
this is the view of Philippi: doetrina evangelical 
R.] 

8. The kingdom of God, in ver. 17. [So Ewald, 
Umbreit, Meyer. With proper restrictions, this view 
seems least objectionable. (2.) and (8.) imply that 
the evil-speaking is from without the Church.—R.] 

Unquestionably ver. 17 is an explanation of ver. 
16, but the kingdom of God is here described as a 
treasure and enjoyment of frith, and there it is the 
first element: righteousness through Christ = free¬ 
dom from human ordinances; see Gal. v. 1. The 
explanations harmonize, in maintaining that the ques¬ 
tion is concerning the Christian good, xotr* itoxy* 
And this good must be named objectively the gos¬ 
pel, and subjectively faith; or, if we comprise both 
these elements, the kingdom of God. It obscures 
the text to rend these things asunder by out , out. 
But it is unmistakable that tne Apostle speaks rela¬ 
tively of this good, as it is represented in the free¬ 
dom of faith enjoyed by renewed mankind. Now. 
as the punctilious Jewish Christians, and particularly 
the Jews, saw many Christians abusing their free¬ 
dom, they were exposed to the danger, from this 
abuse of freedom, to abuse and finally to elande. 
freedom itself, and even the gospel, according to a 
confusion of fanaticism similar to what occurs in 
our day, when men confound the Reformation with 
revolution, with the Munster fanaticism, with sec¬ 
tarianism, and apostasy from Christianity. Paul 
already had a sufficiently bitter experience in the 
impossibility of avoiding such slanders, even when 
the greatest care is observed; he all the more re¬ 
garded it as an obligation of wisdom and love, to 
admonish those who were free to make a proper use 
of their freedom. We must not, however, consider 
the slander of Christian freedom in itself alone, apart 
from its principle, faith. Besides, this one slander 
of Christians against Christians had, as its result, 
another: that the Gentiles abused Christianity be¬ 
cause of its division, and perhaps the proudest among 
them made it a subject of derision^ that Christians 
contended about eating and drinking, as if these 
things were the real blessings of the kingdom of 
heaven. This latter feature is the explanation of 
Cocceius. 

Ver. 17. For the kingdom of God. [Tag 
If the reference in ver. 16 be to freedom, then the 
connection is: Preserve your liberty from such evil 


# [Alford : 44 Tour strength of faith is a good thing; fat 
it not pass into bad repute ." This Ib more exact, and avoids 
borrowing an interpretation from 1 Cor. x. Yet it is atm 
more open to the objection, that the matter here referred ti 
is a possession of tne whole Church. The change to the 
plnral (inAr), its emphatic position, and the phrase fl 
ayaS6r itself, sufficiently attest the correctness of the 
view, which refers this 41 oood " to the whole Church.—R.] 
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speaking, sinoe nothing spiritual is involved. If, 
however, Meyer’s view be adopted, then a motive is 
presented here, with a reference to the tenor of the 
evil-speaking—t. e., the blasphemy would consist in 
such a wrong estimate of Christianity, or the king¬ 
dom of God in the minds of those without. The 
advantage of taking the wider view of ver. 16 be¬ 
comes obvious here. For if it be restricted to the 
strong, then this verse must be so restricted also, 
when its most necessary application is to the weak 
brethren.—R.1 The ftacn.ltLa xov &to i“, typi¬ 
fied by the Ola Testament theocracy, is God’s domin¬ 
ion over the heart, instituted and administered by 
Christ; it is the heavenly sphere of life, in which 
God's-word and Spirit govern, and whose organ on 
earth is the Church. Here, too, Meyer mixes up 
the second advent: there is “ also here nothing else 
than the messianic kingdom, which shall be set up 
at the second coming of Christ” 

Is not eating and drinking [/9o£(r*$ *ai 
?d(TK. Comp. Col. ii. 16. The act of eating and 
of drinking. The reference is obviously to the prac¬ 
tice of both parties.—R.] Its nature does not con¬ 
sist in this. [Not as the Greek fathers interpret: 
it is not won by this.—R.] Meyer: 41 The moral 
condition of its (future I) nature does not depend 
upon it.” 

Bnt righteousness, and peace, and Joy in 
the Holy Ghost [aHa Stxatoavvy x at 
tlqjyij xai iv nrtvpaxt ayiw]. 

De Wette has full ground for contending against 
the shallow interpretations of these words, by a 
series of commentators from Chrysostom down to 
Meyer (Grotius and Fritzsche among the number), 
to the effect that the question here is only one of 
moral virtues. With Meyer, the 4< rectitude ” natu¬ 
rally stands at the head. De Wette interprets these 
ideas in the full sense. Therefore he connects the 
doctrinal view (Calvin, Calovius, and others) with the 
ethical [So Hodge, in last edition. In the earlier, 
he adopted the 44 ethical ” view. But as he now says: 
44 Paul does not mean to say that Christianity con¬ 
sists in morality—that the man who is just, peace¬ 
ful, and cheerful, is a true Christian. This would 
be to contradict the whole argument of this Epis¬ 
tle.”— R.] Accordingly, righteousness is, first of 
all, justification ; peace is chiefly rest of spirit; and 
joy in the Holy Ghost is the joy of our spirit, which 
has its ground in the Holy Ghost.* But inasmuch 
as the question here is not so much concerning the 
virtues of God’s kingdom as its blessings, the doc¬ 
trinal view must be regarded as the principal thing. 
It might be said, as regards the concrete occasion 
[i. e. y the circumstances of the Roman Church] : a. 
With righteousness in Christ there is joined freedom 
from legality; b. With peace and the spirit of peace 
there are joined brotherly moderation and forbear¬ 
ance in the use of freedom; c. And with joy in the 
Holy Ghost there is joined the impulse to cultivate 
social joy through the proper tone of mind. Tho- 
luck, with good ground, has cited chap. xv. 13 in 
favor of the religious construction of the three defl¬ 
ations ; also 1 These. L 6; Phil. iii. 1; 2 Cor. vi. 

# r Alford prefers: “ in connection with, under the in¬ 
dwelling and irtiuonce o£” the Holy Ghost, to De Wette’s 
view, which he, however, says is true, though not expressed 
here.—The phrase “in the Holy Ghoet ” does not qualify 
the whole olause, hut “joy" alone. Dr. Hodge defended 

wider reference in his earlier editions, perhaps to guard 
from error the “ethical" view of the terms, whioh he then 
adopted. In the last edition, he leaves the matter doubt- 
ftaL- R.1 


10. Grotius, and others, have interpreted the joj 
transitively, to establish joy; and this effect is, hx 
deed, quite peculiar to the social impulse of Chris¬ 
tian joy, which it has from heaven ( (t Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy ”); but this element 
is not the principal and fundamental thought. 

Ver. 18. For he who herein serveth Christ, 
'Ex tout?;, according to Meyer, means: accord¬ 
ing to this; that is, according to the relation already 
given. Tholuck more fitly sayB: herein. The per¬ 
ception of the opposition between the inward and 
real and the unreal and outward in God’s kingdom, 
and the cultivation of the former, is meant. So far 
iv tovto) is much stronger than h toutok. [The 
singular is so strongly supported, that we must adopt 
it; see Textual Note But it has been referred 
by many commentators (from Origen to Jowett) to 
the Holy Ghost Dr. Hodge assumes that this is 
the necessary view. But as Alford remarks: “It 
would be unnatural that a subordinate member of 
the former sentence, belonging only to should 

be at once raised to be the emphatic one in this, and 
the three graces, just emphatically mentioned, lost 
sight of” This difficulty has led a number of com¬ 
mentators to retain the plural But this is contrary 
to the received canons of criticism, and an unfair 
method of avoiding the difficulty.—R.] 

Is well-pleasing to God, Ac. [c ud? foroc 
to; 0;w, X.T.I.] He who, in the perception of 
this rule of the New Testament, serves Christ with 
pure motive, has the twofold blessing of being well- 
pleasing to God and approved of men. Among 
these men, the best among those who dissent are 
undoubtedly chiefly meant, for the really quarrel¬ 
some partisans are most embittered by the peaceful 
conduct of faith.* 

Ver. 19. Let ns therefore follow after the 
things of peaoe [ d a ovv xa xys tiqyvyq 
di-wxo) fitv. The inference is from vers. 17, 18 
(De Wette, Philippi, Meyer), not from the whole 
preceding context (Hodge). See Textual Note 11 on 
the form of the verb.—R.] The Suhxnx is here in 
contrast with the impulse of party excitements. 

The things whioh pertain to mutual edifi- 
oation [xai rd rijq oixoSo pyq xyq t iq 
ally lo im;]. Edification always comprises two 
elements, according to the figure which represents 
the Church as Christ’s temple: 1. Arrangement into 
the fellowship of Christ by the awakening, vivifica- 
tion, and preparation of the stones; 2. Arrange¬ 
ment into the foliowsttip of the Church by the pro¬ 
motion of what is essential, and by moderation in 
the exercise of grace according to the spirit of hu¬ 
mility and self-denial; see 2 Cor. x. 8; xiil 10, and 
other passages. In this sense, each should build the 
other up. 

Ver. 20. Do not for the sake of meat undo 
the work of God [/tiy ivtxtx ft q w pax oq 
xaxdlvt (pull down) to fqyox to? flio?]. 
Instead of building up y the inconsiderate one team 
down. The xaralvnv and Ivttv are a specific ex¬ 
pression of this fact. The work (building) of God 
has been understood as Christian faith, the <rwrtf- 
qUty the extension of Christianity; Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers, have understood tltc Christian as such. [“ His 
Christian personality.”] But the olxoSopy here evi* 

* [Calvin: “Banc proboium hominibus testator, quin 
non possunt non reddere testimonium cirtuti , quam oeutis 
esmunt. Non quod semper JUiis Dei parcant improbi .—JM 
Paulus hie de sincero judicio loquitur , out nut La est admilta 
morositas , nullum odium , nulla superstitio. —R * 
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deotly denotes the fellowship of faith. [This seems 
to combine the two fayorite views, viz., that the 
fellow-Christian is here referred to—that the “ king¬ 
dom of God ” in its extension is meant. Alford, re¬ 
ferring to l Cor. iii. 9, explains: “ Thy fellow-Chris¬ 
tian, as a plant of God’s planting, a building of God’s 
raising.”—R.] 

Bat it is evil [aAAa xaxov. Instead of 61 
we have aXXa here. See Hartung, Partikellehre , 
iL p. 408.—R.] To xaxov we must simply supply, 
from what precedes: Every thing which is dean in 
itself (Meyer). [Alford thinks nothing need be sup¬ 
plied, except, as in E. V., the neuter verb. “ It is 
evil—». e., there is criminality in the man.” On 
the other proposed supplements, see Meyer, Alford, 
in loco .—R.] K ax or, injurious in this case, be¬ 
cause it is not only a sin to him, but also leads him 
to ruinous frivolity; see ver. 16. 

To the man who eateth through offence 
rw d v 0- $ ft n at r ft 6 * a n q o a x 6 y par 05 
a 0-*ovt* 1. By the one who eats, there can only 
be meant the weak one (according to Chrysostom, 
Luther [Meyer], and others), and not the strong one, 
according to the explanation of most commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, De Wette [Hodge, Alford], and 
others). But the address is directed to the strong . 
Do not destroy for the sake of meat—that is, by 
thy inconsiderate and free enjoyment—the work of 
God, for, by the ngooxoyya which thou giveet thy 
brother, thou leadest him to eat against his con¬ 
science. For it is said, first, concessively: all things 
indeed are pure; second, the one eating with (taken, 
not given) offence to his conscience, is, as an injured 
one, contrasted with the one who destroys, who has 
given him offence; we have, besides, in the third 
place, the whole context. 

[Those who find in offence a reference to the 
offence given by the strong one, rather than to the 
offence taken by the weak one, also urge the con¬ 
text in favor of their view. The context, however, 
only proves that the strong are addressed here. They 
incorrectly infer from this, that the xaxov must 
be predicated of the action of the party addressed. 
But is it not like Paul to urge, as a motive, the evil 
effect upon the brother taking offence? Besides, 
as Meyer suggests, the other view has no special con¬ 
nection with the former part of the verse, but gives 
us only the vague remark, that it is wrong to eat so 
as to give offence to others. The objection, that 
offence cannot well be applied to offence against 
one’s own conscience, loses its force, when it is re¬ 
membered that the strong are cautioned with refer¬ 
ence to the effect of their conduct on the weak.—R.] 

Ver. 21. It is not good to eat flesh, Ac. 
[xalov to yi] q>aytlv xpia, x.t.A.] Luther, 
and others, incorrectly take xaXor as comparative 
in relation to ir at [“It is better that thou eatest 
no flesh and drinkest no wine, or (than) that thereon 
thy brother,” Ac.]. Probably to tone down the force 
of the expression, which seemed all too strong. But 
* a Ad r itself contains the necessary mitigation, since 
H denotes a higher and freer measure of self-deny¬ 
ing love. [Dr. Lange renders it: edel, noble . The 
ease is not hypothet.cal; the scrupulous demanded 
.ibstinence from wine also, wo infer from the whole 
Mange.—R.1 

Not to ao any thing wherein thy brother, 

Ac. [yij&b ir at 6 adtXpos oot>. See TexU 
%al Note IT .] Tholuck, and others, referring to 1 
Cor. x. 81, would supply itout* with lr £, which 
is certainly more correct than to supply yaytiv rj 


mtlv. [The E. V. seems to imply the latter view; 
it is emended, therefore.] As De Wette properly 
remarks: Paul does not here lay down, as a definite 
precept, this principle of self-denying love accoid 
ing to which he had lived (see 1 Cor. viii. 18 ).* On 
the three expressions itgooxontt *, Ac., see the 
explanation of ver. 18. [It is not necessary to find 
(with Calvin) a climax ad infra in these three verbs, 
yet they are not precisely synonymous. The figure 
of ver. 13 is retained, but the third verb expresses 
the mildest form of offence. De Wette, Philipp 4 
(and E. V.) render: is made (or becomes) weak; 
Meyer, Alford, and others, more oorrectly: is weak. 
The full thought, then, is: It is noble not to do any 
thing wherein thy brother is weak; even to avoid 
his weak point—R.] 

Ver. 22. Hast thou faith? [<rt> niortv 
tf/f K; See Textual Note “ The briefer read¬ 
ing is adopted there.—R.1 Meyer, with Calvin, 
Grotius, and others, take these words as interroga¬ 
tive; Tholuck, with Luther, Fritzsche, and others, 
as concessive, which corresponds better with the con- 
textf [If rjv be rejected, the interrogative form 
is to be preferred, as better suiting the lively char¬ 
acter of the address (so Philippi, Alford, De Wette, 
Hodge, Ac.). The question implies, on the part of 
the strong brother, an assertion : % have faith. The 
concessive view: you have faith , 1 grant, may imply 
the same. In fact, whatever reading or construction 
be adopted, the purport of the verse remains un¬ 
changed.—R.] Tholuck: “The stronger will depend 
upon his faith, but he should not come forward with 
it.” That is, should not come forward with it in 
practical uncharitable conduct; but, on the other 
hand, he should not dissemble the conviction of his 
faith. 

Have it to thyself [x ara otavrov i/e. 
Keen it , because well founded, but for the sake of 
thy brother, keep it to thyself —R.] This comprises 
not only a restriction for the strong, but also a limi¬ 
tation of the principle previously established in ver. 
21. Or, in his private life, where he gives no offence 
to his brother, he may also live according to his faith, 
yet according to the rule that he should regard him¬ 
self as present to God.— Before God. [As God 
sees it, it need not be paraded before man (Meyer, 
Hodge).—R.] Tholuck explains the Ivwittov r. 
S to v by thanksgiving. 

Blessed is he, Ac. [/*axdf*o?> x.r.A.] Lu¬ 
ther : Blessed is he whose conscience does not con¬ 
demn him in that which he allows. So also Meyer; 
Philippi, with reference to ver. 6: “ Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But we can¬ 
not expect here a simple declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness in opposition to the weak; and 
all the less so, because, immediately afterward, there 
is mention made of. the weak one’s sinful eating in 
doubt, which the strong man has occasioned by his 
offenpe.J Thus the proposition directs attention to 

* [Hence, while a Christian may strive to reach such a 
principle in his practice, no brother, especially no “weak 
brother,” has a right to demand It of him, or obtrude his 
stumbling, so as to exact self-denial from others.—R.1 

t [Fritssohe opposes the interrogative form, because it 
would imply avnegative answer. But there is little warrant 
for this, u the better correspondence with the context 
mentioned by Dr. Lange is based on this view of the force 
of the interropativejthen H disappears at once.— R.) 

X [Philippi and Wordsworth make the clause apply to 
both classes; Meyer, to the strong alone (presenting the 
advantage they have, as a motive to considerate conduct 
toward the weak, whose danger is set forth in the next 
clause); Alford, and most, find here a commendation of tike 
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the difference between the theoretical oonvicuon and 
an inconsiderate conduct according to it. 44 Blessed 
b he whose conscience must not practically disap¬ 
prove of what he, according to his theoretical con¬ 
viction, approves.” No one can have a perfect con¬ 
viction of practical good conduct, if he make a false 
application of the theoretical conviction of faith 
against love; see 2 Cor. vili. 9-12; 1 Cor. ix. 19; 
jl 28. [This view of Dr. Lange, which seems to 
he peculiarly his own, implies a distinction so subtle, 
that it seems out of place in the practical part of 
the Epistle of this earnest Christian teacher. He 
adduces no arguments to support it, except the 
negative one, that the declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness can scarcely be expected here, 
especially when the danger of the weak one from 
the example of the strong one follows immediately. 
But as, in ver. 20, Paul refers to the evil done to 
the weak, as a motive to the strong whom he ia ad¬ 
dressing, so here he may present the blessedness of 
a strong conviction, and then the danger of a weak 
one, as a double motive to be careful of the weak 
brother. As the whole argument tends toward chap, 
xv. 1, this seems a satisfactory view.—R.1 

Who Jndgeth not himself. The Apostle says 
xptvw*, and not xaraxptvwr (as most commen¬ 
tators explain), because the Christian, with the un¬ 
conscious and false application of a principle which 
is in itself righteous, and even holy, does not sin so 
ruinously as he who condemns himself by acting 
against his religious oonviction.* With the germi¬ 
nating principle of frith in the weak one, the law 
is no more of authority; but so long as it applies 
to him in connection with faith, he cannot do vio¬ 
lence to it. It is not by presumptuousness, but 
by mature conviction, that we become free.— 
loweth (Jox^asH. Agendum eltgxt (Estius). 
—R.1 

Ver. 23. But he that doubteth [6 6 k 6ta- 
spiro/tfro?]. With the act of eating, he is at 
the same time stricken and condemned, xara- 
xlxptrat; comp. John iii. 18. Meyer: 44 It was 
necessary to define more specifically the actual self- 
eondemnation (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, and 
most commentators).” But there is a great differ¬ 
ence between self-condemnation and actual self-con¬ 
demnation. If the explanation, 44 to be subject to 
Divine condemnation,” does not say: to be already 
subject to the final judgment, then must it be ex¬ 
plained to mean, that a Divine sentence on his con- 
demnable (not condemned) condition has occurred 
in his act itself which sentence he must himself 
best experience in his own conscience, because the 
fret of his doubting is better known to himself than 
do any one else.f 

Because it is not of frith [or* ot»x ix 
m lor no q 1 Namely, that he ate. [Alford explains 
•f faith here: 44 from & persuasion of rectitude 


state in which the strong in faith are. His view (which is 
also that of Meyer and Hodge) is to be preferred to Dr. 
Lange’s ingenious and refined distinction.—R.] 

* [Meyer properly rejects the common view, which takes 
■ptr«*r as 3 Karmjcphmv, but explains it thus: “ who does 
net held judgment over hinted/; *.who is so assured in 
his oonviction, that his decision to do this or that incurs no 
ssll-judgment.” Dr. Lange’s explanation is occasioned by 
his view of the whole sentence.—R.] 

t rMeyer finds here an antithesis to 14 blessed” (rer. 
2*2): but the idea of Divine condemnation must be properly 
limited. Philippi: “The act of eating itself condemns 
him, of course according to the Divine ordering, so that the 
jMtioe of this verdict a pp e ar s not only before God, but 
Before men, and himself also.*’—R.1 


grounded on and consonant with his life of frith 
That 1 faith in the Son of God * by which the Apos¬ 
tle describes his own life in the flesh as being lived, 
informing and penetrating the motives and the con¬ 
science, will not include, will not sanction, an act 
done against the testimony of the conscience.” 
This is, perhaps, more in accordance with Dr. Lange’s 
view of jtiaru; (see below) than the ordinary inter* 
pretation, which confines it to mere persuasion, 
moral conviction (Hodge, De Wette, and roost).—R.J 

And whatsoever is not of frith is sin 
[/rav 6k 6 ova ix niortmq a^apria iff- 
t**]. To be read as a concluding sentence, and 
not as an explanation of the foregoing: because 
every thing which is not of frith, Ac. [The E. V. 
(for) is incorrect; and should be substituted, 6i in? 
troaucing, as Alford suggests, an axiom. —R.j—Con¬ 
flicting explanations: 

1. Augustine, and many other commentators; 
Calovius, Ac.: which is not of Christian saving frith. 
Then the consequence is the proposition: The whole 
life of unbelievers is ran, even the morality and vifw 
tues of the heathen, Ac. (Formula Cone. 700: 
where even the peccata sunt are moderated by the 
peeeatis contaminata.) * 

2. Moral faith, 44 the moral conviction of the rec¬ 
titude of a mode of action” (De Wette, Reiche, 
and Meyer, after Chrysostom, and others). But un¬ 
doubtedly Chrysostom’s explanation shows a better 
knowledge of the connection between the require¬ 
ment of saving frith and subjective conviction than 
many modern explanations, with all their fidelity to 
conviction. Even Grotius does not speak of convio- 
tion, but of conscience: Peccatum est, quid quid sit, 
coNsciiNTiA non adxtipulante. There can be no 
perverted decision of conscience which conscience 
itself did not have to contradict, and consequently 
also no abstract and subjective certainty of convic¬ 
tion without an objective ground. But conscience 
itself harmonizes with God’s law, jost as the law 
harmonizes with the gospel and its faith. Otherwise, 
the world would be irretrievably lost in egotistic 
separation. How would we ever get at the way¬ 
ward, if the truth did not testify to their con¬ 
science ? 

We accordingly have to distinguish in explana- 


* [It is greatly to be doubted whether this explanation 
necessarily involves this conclusion. It is easy to fores 
upon this, or any other pn*sage, some inoorreot inference. 
For example, as Dr. Hodge well remarks: “ It is wrong to 
do any thing which we think to be wrong. The converse of 
this proposition, however, is not true. It is not always 
right to do what we think to be right.” Alford says 
44 Here the Apostle has in view two Christians , both living 
by faith, and by faith doing acts pleasing to God: and he 
reminds them that whatever they do out qf harmony with 
this groat principle of their spiritual lives, belongs to tbs 
category or sin. The question touching the ‘mfldelia* 
must be settled by another inquiry: Can he whom we thus 
name have faith —such a faith as may enable him to do acts 
which are not sinful!—a question impossible for ns W 
solve.” Certainly the August inian inference may be de¬ 
duced far more directly from other passages; and it should 
not preiudioe any against the view which claims that Chris¬ 
tian filth must underlie the “faith” here referred to. 
Benge! : 44 Innuitur ergo ipsa ftdes^ qua Jtdeles censentur, 
conscientiam informans et confirmantj partim fun da men 
turn, partim norma realm aotionis .” Hoage, Haldane, and 
Wordsworth, however, limit the meaning to something Ilk 
subjective persuasion, which seems tame and nnpanlina* 
The author last named shows the pernicious effects of tin 
other view, eenedally among the Puritans. But the tons 
is so well adapted to the days of the Stuarts, that one may 
be excused for surmising the existence of a prejudice against 
the Augnstlnian view. Dr. Lange takes the same sdddls 
ground with Alford (see above), combining both views? 
44 confidence proceeding from saving faith.”—R .1 
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Hon (2.) between conscience and subjective convic¬ 
tion in the usual sense; see chap. ii. 14, 15. In ex¬ 
planation (1.) we must distinguish: a. Between 
faith in a doctrinal system and saving faith itself; 
6. Between developed saving faith and its begin¬ 
nings under gratia pravenien*, the doing of the 
truth in the life of the upright; John iii. 21. It 
follows clearly enough from chap, ii, that the Apos¬ 
tle does not here mean to characterise such a con¬ 
duct as sin. Yet, on the other hand, he will not 
designate such conduct as sinless; for, until the con¬ 
scious reconciliation or perfection of conscience, 
even the better man is in an inward darkness and 
vacillation concerning his ways, and selfish motives 
are mixed even with his better actions. But the 
Apostle also does not speak here solely of the oppo¬ 
sition in the life of Christians. Christians must be 
conscious of their opinion as well as of their action, 
in the light of truth itself, Philippi has brought out 
prominently the connection between (1.) and (2.). 
But he returns to a modified Augustinian view, by 
deducing from the claim that the confidence of the 
acceptability to God of an action must be the result 
of saving faith, the conclusion that ail conduct is sin 
which has not this saving faith as its ultimate source 
and origin (p. 584).* It would be better to say: 
whose origin is not the shining of the Logos into the 
conscience. It is hazardous to regard believers as 
complete, but still more hazardous to distinguish 
only complete unbelievers from them. See the 
Exeg. Note* on ver. 1. On Augustine’s view, see 
Reiche, ii. p. 489. 

On the doxology following here in some Codd. 
y brought over from the conclusion), see the Intro - 
daction, p. 85 [and Textual Note* on chap. xvL] ; 
also on the controversies occasioned by the two con¬ 
cluding chapters. For further particulars, see Mey¬ 
er, p. 507.f 


# (Philippi's view will not be understood unless more 
fully cited. He says : “ vumc here is not immediately 
justifying, savng faith, but the confidence springing there¬ 
from, that all the aotlon proceeding from it, and consistent 
with it, is acceptable to God. The proposition of Augus¬ 
tine, omnis injldelium, vita pcccatum es\ finds here not, 
indeed, its direct, but its indirect proof For, if every 
action which doe* not proceed from the confidence of its 
acceptableness to God is sin, aed this confidence is the 
result of evangelical, saving faith alone, then it follows, 
that all conduct Is sin which has not this saving faith as its 
ultimate souroe and origin.”—R.] 

t [On chaps, xv. and xvt. Baur of TQMngen has doubt¬ 
ed the genuineness of these two chapters, but on such in¬ 
sufficient grounds that it is not necessary to enter upon the 
question. See Intmd p. 35. Various theories have been 
suggested (by 8emler, Pa ulus, Eichhora, Schulz, Ewald, 
and now by Renan), which admit that Paul wrote these 
two chapters, but deny them a place in this Epistle. For 
this a plausible ground is found in the insertion of the 
doxology at the close of chap, xiv., in the long list of ac¬ 
quaintances (chap, xvi.) at Rome, where Paul had never 
been—none of whom arc mentioned in the Epistles written 
from Rome, especially in tl e salutation to Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were at Ephesus shortly before ana shortly 
after the date of this Epistle. But Rome was the capital 
of the world, and many acquaintances might be there, and 
as readily depart. Were the salutations few, no doubt the 
critics would have urged this as an argument against its 
genuineness. Meyer says: “ Among all the reasons which 
are adduced in support of these different opinions, none 
hold good, not even those which seem least founded upon 
mere arbitrariness." The SL Paul of Renan has just ap¬ 
peared. Ue aooepts our Epistle as genuine, but denies tne 
correctness of its title, and also its integrity. The follow¬ 
ing is a risuvki: “The oditor<, of the final and accepted 
text of Panl's letters hod, for a general principle, to reject | 
nothing and add nothing—but above all, to re]e< t i>othmg. i 
The common body, then, of the so-called Epistle to the ' 
Romans was a circular letter, an encyclical letter addressed 
to the churches of Ephesus and Thessaionioa principally, | 


Chap, xv., ver. 1. Now we that are strong 
ought [ofitiXofiitv da tjpiiq oi Svvaroi. 
The Si does not stand for otV, as the E. V. indi¬ 
cates (so Hodge), although it connects with whal 
precedes (Meyer, Philippi, Ac.).—R.] Tholuck find# 
in dc continuative a proof that the division of the 
chapter has been improperly made at this verse. A# 
far as conviction is concerned, the Apostle stands on 
the side of the strong; see chap. xiv. 14, 20; 1 Cor. 
viii. 4. 

[To bear, fiaardtuv]. After the Apostle 
has shown what the strong have to avoid, he shows 
what is now their duty toward the weak. In natu¬ 
ral life, weakness is often oppressed and made to 
suffer violence by power; in the kingdom of the 
Spirit, on the contrary, “ strong ” expresses both the 
appointment to, and the duty of bearing, the infirm¬ 
ities of the weaker. 

Infirmities of the weak [rd da&frij^a- 
to xmv advyarviv. Meyer, Lange: Qlaubens - 
Bchwaehkeiten ; but, with Philippi, Alford, Ac., it 
seems best to regard the term as general, including, 
of course, the scruples above referred to. — R.] 
These are undoubtedly a burden , and thus an im¬ 
pediment to the progress of the strong; but in 
order to take the weak ones along with them, tbeii 
weaknesses must be taken up—which is the rule in 
a caravan. But the bearing does not consist mereh 
in suffering, but rather in forbearance. [Comp. Ge! 
vi. 2, Lange’s Comm., p. 149, where the same verl 
is used.—R.] 

And not to please ourBelves. 
see GaL i. 10 [1 Cor. x. 88]. 

C. Reciprocal edification, in self-denial, accor - 
ing to the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 

Yer. 2. Let every one of us [ixaoroq 
7] <7) v . See Textual Note* 19 and *°j. Thus the 
Apostle here comprehends both parties.— [For his 
good (with a view) to edification, tlq to dya- 
ftov 7t(Joq o*xodo^/r/v.J Bengel: Bonnm (dya- 
&ov) genu*, cedificai o specie*. There is, first, tiq. 
then, 7i qo q. In order that one may aid the other 
in what is good, he shonld promote his edification, 
his sense for the fellowship of what is good. The 
good chiefly meant here is self-denying love, the 
constant exercise of humility. 

Yer. 8. For even Christ pleased not him¬ 
self [xa* ya() 6 Xqmtx oq ovy iartia 
a hr. Dr. Lange renders: Denn (selbst) anch Chris- 
tus lebte nicht *ich selber zum GetaUen. The E. Y. 
is more literal.—R.J See Phil. ii. 6 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
Phasing one's self denotes the inconsiderate and 
unfriendly pursuit of the ideals of our own subjec¬ 
tivity in tbe selfish isolation of our personal exist¬ 
ence. 

But, as it is written. Ac. [d XX a xaddq 
yiyqanrah, x.r.X. See Textual Note * , .l Ps. 
lxix. 9. The sentence is literally cited. On the 
different supplements suggested with aXXd , see 

but also to the brethren at Rome and one or more other 
places Local and individual item* were adjob ed, accord¬ 
ing as the special destination of the general circular. These 
specialities were selected, and sewed on, so to sj oak, to tbs 
final edition, by honest editors, more desirous of saving all 
St. Paul’s authentic words than of nice literary form, Her* 
is tlie explanation of repetitions, and of salutatory phrase, 
in the midst of the Epistle to tbe Romans, otherwise inex* 

E licable in the text of a so clean, straightforward, inelegant, 
ut logical writer as St Paul." It would seem that hi* 
' view is but a vivacious and characteristic phasi of ths 
general theory advanced by tbe German author« name? 

I above.-R.l 
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Meyer, Who would not supply any tiling.* Grotius 
suggests the most natural one : fecit. The citation 
is from the LXX. The theoretical sufferer, who was 
reproached for the Lord’s sake, was a type of Christ; 
but Christ’s subjecting himself to the reproaches of 
the world proceeded from His steadfast fellowship 
with humanity for God’s sake. For himself, He 
might have had joy; Heb. xii. 2, 3 [Alford: 41 The 
words in the Messianic Psalm are addressed to the 
Father , not to those for whom Christ suffered ; but 
they prove all that is here required, that he He did 
not please himself; His sufferings were undertaken 
on account of the Father’s good purpose—mere 
work which He gave Him to do” —R.] 

Ver. 4. For whatsoever things were writ¬ 
ten aforetime [o<ra yay 7T(Joeygd(pn. Jus¬ 
tification of the previous citation (Philippi), and a 
preparation for the subject to be introduced next, 
viz., the duty of unanimity (Alford). In tt^o, just 
before the emphatic hntxiyav, Meyer correctly 
finds the thought: All before our time — i. e, y the 
whole Old Testament.—-Ri] This does not apply 
merely to the messianic prophecies (Reiehe). The 
immediate design of the entire Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures for the Jews does not preclude their universal 
purpose for all ages. 

That we through the patience and the 
comfort of the Scriptures [Vra Jta rtjq vno- 
tiorijt; uai d*a xrp; nay ax Xr/at t»q xwv yoa- 
q>t7>v. See Textual Note n . The repetition of d*a 
seems to favor the view that yqa<f>u»v depends on 
7ra(j a x JL rj o t <>> <; alone; yet many commentators, 
who adopt this reading, claim (and with reason) that 
such a construction would be ungrammatical. Still, 
Dr. Lange seems to favor it. We paraphrase: M the 
patience and comfort produced by a study of the 
Scriptures.”—R.] Two things should support the 
believer, particularly in looking at the retarding, ob¬ 
structing prejudice of the weak : First, the patience 
immanent in the Christian spirit (patience evidently 
suits better here than constancy, which Meyer pre¬ 
fers). [So Philippi, De Wette, Ac.] Second, the 
comfort of the Holy Scriptures, which, in the pres¬ 
ent connection, consisted in the fact that, in spite 
of all the impediments to spiritual life in the Old 
Testament, the development to the New Testament 
nevertheless proceeded uninterruptedly. 

Might have our hope [xiiv iknidoi t/o)- 
fitr. Dr. Lange: might hold fait hope. Others: 
might have more and more of the Christian hope. 
—K.] And then, this comfort was an encourage¬ 
ment to hold fast hope as the hope of better times; 
that is, of the ever newer and more glorious devel¬ 
opments of God’s kingdom, in Spener’s sense. 
Beza, and others, properly explain : teneamus , which 
is opposed by Meyer. We can, indeed, preserve 
hope by patience, but not acquire it. According to 
Meyer, indeed, patience should also be referred to 
row yya<p' (against Grotius, and others), and this 
should therefore imbue Christians. But yet the pa¬ 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures could not mean, 
without something further: the patience and the 
comfort with which the Scriptures imbue us. [The 
genitive ygayotv is joined with vnouovTjq also, by 
Chrysostom, and by most modem commentators. 
In fact, this is the only view which can be justified 


* [So De Wette, Philippi, and others. The E. V., by 
putting a comma after “but,’' gives the same interpretation 
—t. but the reproaches, as it is written, Ac. The ab¬ 
sence of any fnnuli of citation favors this construition. 


grammatically. 4( The patience and comfort pro 
duced by, arising from, a study of the Scriptures,’ 
is the simplest and best sense. So Alford, and 
most.—R.]—It is justifiably urged by Meyer, against 
Reiehe, and others, that hope must here be taken 
subjectively. Of course, he who lets go his subjec¬ 
tive hope, gives up thereby its object. [The hope is 
undoubtedly to be regarded as subjective, but the 
article (which we preserve in English by rendering: 
our hope) points to a definite Christian hope, viz, 
of future glory. It would then seem appropriate tc 
understand 44 we might have hope ” as referring tc 
the obtaining of a higher degree of this hope through 
the patience, Ac. (So Meyer, Philippi, De Wette). 
-R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The present section contains a confessional 
Eirenicon of the Apostle. It requires: (1.) Recip¬ 
rocal recognition of the common ground of faith. 
(2.) The balancing of the conviction of faith with 
the conduct of love. (3.) Above all, watchfulness 
against particular ethical errors on both sides. [The 
profound insight into human nature manifested in 
this chapter, combines, with the unparalleled adap¬ 
tation of its precepts to the social life of men in al! 
ages, to prove “ the God of peace ” its author. In 
America, where society is newest, most experimen¬ 
tal, and yet public opinion so tyrannical, where, per 
haps, the extremes of the weak and the strong are 
found, it deserves especial study.—R.] 

2. As the name, the weak , is not an unconditional 
reproach, so the strong is not unconditional praise. 
The weak one’s prejudice is a certain protection so 
long as he keeps his weakness pure—that is, docs 
not make it a rule for others; the strong one’s jus¬ 
tifiable sense of freedom leads to the danger of self¬ 
boasting, particularly against love, which can draw 
in its train the loss of faith. These propositions can 
be proved by the example of pious Catholics and of 
wicked Protestants. Yet the standpoint of the strong 
man is in itself higher, and though he becomes very 
guilty by the abuse of his freedom of faith, the 
Apostle yet portrays, with very strong expressions, 
the ruin of those who eat in doubt. The unliberated 
ones, who would not be free in a positive, but in a 
negative, and therefore insufficient way, become the 
most unmitigated anoraists and antinomians both in 
a religious and moral respect. If, in the time of the 
Reformation, all Protestants had become positively 
free by Christ, Protestantism would hardly have ex 
perienced in its history such great impediments of 
reaction as that of unbelief. 

[Weak and strong, old and new, conservative 
and radical—these antitheses are not precisely sy¬ 
nonymous, yet, in their leading features, the same. 
He does what Paul has not done, who throws him- 
self entirely with one class or the other. The 
Church has ever contained, and has ever needed, 
both elements. Yet sometimes those are deemed 
radical who answer to the description here given of 
the wea-c brethren ; and those who are truly strong 
are often classed with the old-fashioned.—The cau¬ 
tion about judging is prophetic of what is so mani 
Test in the history of Christ’s Church in her impel 
fection: that more divisions and discords have arisen 
from the questions, about which the Apostle himself 
gives no definite decision, than from the discussioi 
of the weightier matters of the earlier ch&ftert 
—R.1 
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S. li it almost impossible to emphasize sufficient¬ 
ly the two distinctions to which the present section 
leads us. The Apostle shows, first, that we should 
not deny our free conviction, but should deny our- 
sehes in reference to the inconsiderate .conduct ac¬ 
cording to conviction in practical things, that do not 
belong to the testimony ot faith. How ofteu is this 
nils exactly reversed, by one’s asserting a narrow 
▼iew in order to please the weak (for example, in 
the condemning art, concerts, innoceut relaxations, 
Ac.), while he himself willingly enjoys occasionally 
the forbidden fruit.* The second distinction is 
brought just as closely home—namely, between do¬ 
ing and leaving undone. What one cannot do with 
the inward assurance of his conscience, must not be 
done at all. 

4. The opposite tendencies that are presented to 
us as a germ in the Church at Rome, extend in con¬ 
tinual gradations through the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and confront each other in the second cen¬ 
tury as the matured opposites of Ebionitism and of 
Guostic antinomianism.—On the relation between 
Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians at the time 
of Justin Mnityr, see Tholuck, p. 704. 

5. On the idea of weakness in faith, and conduct 
which is not of faith, see the Ezeg. Note* on vers. 
1 and 23; comp. Tholuck, p. 706 ff. 

6. 44 For God is able to make him stand ; ” ver. 
4. How gloriously this has been fulfilled! see the 
Ezeg. Noten. 

7. On the duty of striving after a certain convic¬ 
tion, and the means for attaining it (self-knowledge 
and gratitude), see the Ezeg. Note* on ver. 5. 

8. On ver. 6. Thanksgiving makes every pure 
Christian enjoyment a real peuce-offering ( ebb ). 

9. On ver. 8. On the Lordship of Christ, see 
Tholuck, p. 716 ff. Discussions on the divinity of 
Christ, on ver. 10, see Philippi, p. 672. 

10. Every thing is pure. According to Olshau- 
**en (in respect to the laws on food), creation has 
again become pure and holy through Christ and His 
sanctifying influence. The proposition cannot be 
opposed, but how far must it be more specifically 
defined ? As the creature of God, it has again been 
recognized as pure and holg . As a means of enjoy¬ 
ment, it has again been freely given in a religious 
iense. But as a real enjoyment, it is only pure and 
holy to the one enjoying, when he has the full assur¬ 
ance of his conscience, and therefore eats with 
thanksgiving. But in this the natural repulsion, 
practice, law, and a regard to love, limiting the circle 
of the means of enjoyment, as well as of the enjoy¬ 
ment itself, come into consideration, because they 
also limit that assurance. 

11. The understanding of the present section has 
been rendered much more difficult by not regarding 
the manner in which the offence is divided into the 

• [The emphatic deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies on 
matters of minor morals (oven making doubtful matters 
terms of communion) mu«t often be regarded bv the care¬ 
ful reader of this chapter as overpassing the limits here set 
to bearing the i 1 firmitics of the weak. When that about 
which the Word of God makes no distinct utterance, is 
nade a. term of communion, those who are thus wise above 
jrhat is written are not acting to “edification.” ltii but 
an attempt to make holy b> an ecclesiastical law. If OotCe 
Htw ooula not do this “in that it was weak through the 
flei'h,* man'* law is not likely to accomplish the result 
aimed at. ** Strange as it m iy appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that scruples about lesser matters almost always in¬ 
volve soto dereliction of duty in greater and more obvious 
Mies” (Jowctt). Comp, the'very valuable dissertation of 
'his autho* on “Casuistry,” Comm. tt. pp. 3J2-367.—R.l 


two fundamental forms of irritation and presump 
turn. See the Ezeg. Note* on vers. 13 and 21. 

12. Luther’s expression, 44 the Christian is a mas 
ter of all masters, a servant ot all servants,*’ cornel 
into consideration here. Gregory the Great had ex 
pressed the same sentiment, but in a reverse ordei 
and application: 44 Free in faith, serving in love.’ 
The parable beginning with Matt, xviii. 23 telis nr 
that the consistent and conscious offence against Iova 
weakens faith. 

13. Bearing with the weak has: (1.) Its founda¬ 
tion in the fact that the A Imighty God bears in love 
the world, which in itself is hclpU** ; (2.) Its powet 
and obligation consist in the fact that Christ has 
borne the guilt of the helpless world ; (3.) And its 
dignity lies in the fact that the strength of the strong 
first finds in this function its whole truth, proof, and 
satisfaction. 

14. On the idea of edification, see the E&g. 
Note* on chap. xiv. 19. 

16. The word of the Old Testament Scriptures is 
still of application; bow much more, therefore, is 
this the case with that of the New Testament! Yet, 
in this relation, we dare not overlook the truth, that 
Christian life may have but one rule of faith, but yet 
two fountains: the Holy Scriptures, and the imme¬ 
diate fellowship of the heart with Christ, from which 
the patience of Christ flows. 


HOMILETIOAX. AND PRACTICAL. 

Yams. 1-12. 

On the proper reciprocal conduct of the strong 
and weak in faith. 1. What form should it take ? 
a. The strong should receive the weak, and not de- 
spise them; b. The weak should not judge the 
strong. 2. On what should it be established $ 

a. On every body’s remembering that God has re¬ 
ceived the other as well as himself; b. Therefore he 
should consider that, in whatever the other one does 
or leaves undone, he does it or leaves it undone to 
the Lord ; c. Do not forget that the decision ou our 
course of action belongs to the Lord alone, to whom 
we all belong, and before whose judgment-seat we 
must all appear (vers. 1-12).—Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant ? Two things are im¬ 
plied in this question of the Apostle: 1. Directly, 
a warning to guard against any judgment of faith on 
otir brethren; 2. Indirectly, an admonition rather 
to judge ourselves, and to perceive the weakness of 
our own faith (ver. 4). —In matters of conscience, 
each one standeth or falleth to his Lord (ver. 4).— 
The great value of a strong religious conviction. 
1. To ourselves, a. We act according to fixed prin¬ 
ciples ; b. We do not vacillate ; c. We preserve our 
inward peace. 2. To others, a. They know where 
they are with us; 6. They therefore entertain confi¬ 
dence in us; c. Their own life is improved by our 
example (ver. 6).—The possibility of thanksgiving 
to Ood as a test of enjoying that which is allowed 
(ver. 6).—As Christians, we are the Lord’s posstw. 
sion. 1. What is this? a. No one liveth to him- 
self^ and no one dieth to himself; that is, whether 
in life or in death no one belongs to himself; but, 

b. Whether we live, let us live to the Lord, ox 
whether we die, let us die to the Lord ; that is, w« 
belong, in life and death, to Him ; we are His. 2. 
By what means have we become tl e Lord’s proper¬ 
ty ? a. By Christ’s death; b. By His resurrectior 
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and glorification (vers. 7-9).—We shall all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ! This is said: 
1. To the weak in faith, that he may not judge his 
brother; 2. To the strong, that he may not despise 
his brother; 3. To both, that they may examine 
themselves (vers. 10-12).—The great account which 
every one of us shall have to give in future. 1. Of 
wl.om? Of himself, on all that he lias done and 
left undone. 2. Before whom ? Before God, who 
ktr. weth the heart, and seeth what is secret (ver. 
12 > 

LuTiifcK: There are two kinds of Christians: the 
strong in faith, and the weak. The former arrogant¬ 
ly despise the weak, and the latter easily get offend¬ 
ed at the strong. Both should conduct themselves 
in love, that neither offend or judge the other, but 
that each do and allow the other to do what is use- 
fill and necessary (ver. 1). 

Starke : If one should be certain of his opinion 
in the use of things indifferent, how much more ne¬ 
cessary is it in matters of faith! (ver. 5 .)—Hid- 
inoer : Stones in an arch support each other; so 
should you support your neighbor. You may know 
much, but your neighbor may be very useful; you 
should at least bear him witness that he has a tender 
conscience (ver. 1^.—Bkngel : Gratitude sanctifies 
all acts, however different, that are not inconsistent 
with gratitude (ver. 6).—The art of dying well is 
nothing else than the art of living well (ver. 7). 

Gerlach : An article of food is only unclean 
when eaten without thanksgiving; but every thing 
is holy to him who thankfully acknowledges that the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof (1 Cor. 
x. 25-31). Let him, on the other hand, who, 
through fear of breaking a Divine commandment, 
eats but one kind of meat, be thankful even for that 
which he does enjoy. Every thing depends on our 
acting in full obedience to the Lord, and in doing 
nothing wilfully and independently. 

Heubner: The less scrupulous one must show 
tender forbearance; the more scrupulous one must 

r ird against decrying the more liberal (ver. 3).—It 
not becoming in us to pronounce any definitive 
opinion on the inward worth of a man.—We should 
not condemn even the fallen (ver. 4).—Christianity, 
as a free institution for the training of mankind, 
allows freedom in regard to services and in the 
choice of holy-days (ver. 5).—Every believer re¬ 
nounces his own will, lives to the Lord, who has 
purchased and redeemed him, and accordingly dies 
in harmony with the Lord.—This dependence on the 
Lord is something quite natural to the Christian. 
He, therefore, who will not be led by love to place 
a restraint upon himself on account of his weaker 
brother, but is obstinate, acts against that fundamen¬ 
tal principle (vers. 7, 8).—He who judges, arrogates 
to himself Christ’s office; he who bears in mind that 
Christ will judge us all, will no more condemn. 

Bksser: To despise and to judge—each is as 
bad as the other, for in both man encroaches upon 
God’s right, and arrogates to himself a judgment on 
another’s state of faith and heart, which becomes an 
injury to his own life of faith (ver. 8). 

Schlkikrmachf.r : New-Year’s Sermon on vers. 
7 tnd 8. The language of the text is placed before 
u- as a motto on entering this new year of life : 1. 
Ir. relation to what shall happen to us; 2. In rela¬ 
tor. to what we shall be required to do. 

[Charnock : Christ, by His death, acquired over 
is a right of lordship, and hath laid upon us the 
■tmngest obligation to serve Iiiin. He made him 


self a sacrifice, that we might perform a service tt 
Him. By His reviving to a new state and conditioi 
of life, His right to our obedience is strengthened 
There is no creature exempt from obedience to Him. 
Who would not be loyal to Him, who hath already 
received: 1. A power to protect; 2. A glory to r» 
ward ? 

[John Howk : Receive the poor weakling, for 
God is able to make him stand. Every new-born 
child is weak, and we must remember that this is the 
case with every regenerate soul. 

[Bishop Hopkins : On ver. 12. All the wicked¬ 
ness that men have brooded on and batched in the 
darkest vaults of their own hearts, or acted in the 
obscurest secrecy, shall be then made as manifest 
as if they were every one of them written on their 
foreheads with the point of a sunbeam. Here, on 
earth, none know so much of us, neither would we 
that they should, as our own consciences; and yet 
those great secretaries, our own consciences, through 
ignorance or searedness, overlook many sins which 
we commit. But our own consciences shall not 
know more of us than all the world shall, for all 
that has been done shall be brought into public 
notice. 

[Henry : Though some Christians are weak and 
others strong, though of different sizes, capacities, 
apprehensions, and practices, in lesser things, yet 
they are all the Lord’s. They serve Christ, and ap¬ 
prove themselves to Him, and accordingly are owned 
and accepted of Him. Is it for us, then, to judge or 
despise them, as if we were their masters, and they 
were to make it their business to please us, and to 
stand or fall by our sentence ? 

[Wesley, Sermon on the Cheat Assize, Rom. 
xiv. 10: Consider: 1. The chief circumstances 
which will precede our standing before the judg¬ 
ment-seat of Christ; 2. The judgment itself; 8. 
Circumstances which will follow it; 4. Application 
to the hearer. 

[Robert Hall : The proper remedy for a diver- 
sity of sentiment is not the exercise of compulsory 
power, much less a separation of communion, but 
the ardent pursuit of Christian piety, accompanied 
with an humble dependence on Divine teaching, 
which, it may reasonably be expected, will in due 
time correct the errors and imperfections of sincere 
believers. The proper conduct to be maintained is 
a cordial cooperation in every branch of worship 
and of practice with respect to which we agree, with¬ 
out attempting to effect a unanimity by force. 

[Richaro Watson, on vers. 7, 8: The exten¬ 
sion of the work of Christ in every age goes upon 
the same principle. The principle of selfishness and 
that of usefulness are distinct and contrary. One is 
a point, but the centre is nothing; the other is a 
progressive radius, which runs out to the circumfer¬ 
ence. The one is a vortex, which swallows up all 
within its gorge; the other is the current-stream, 
which gushes with an incessant activity, and spreads 
into distant fields, refreshing the thirsty earth, and 
producing richness and verdure. The principle of 
one is contraction ; of the other, expansion. Nor if 
this a sluggish or inactive principle. Lively desires 
for the acknowledgment of Christ by men, strong 
and restless jealousies for His honor, tender sympa 
thiee with the moral wretchedness of onr kind, deep 
and solemn impressions of eternal realities, and of 
the dtuiger of souls; these are the elements whid 
t feed it; and they carry Christian love beyond 
the philanthropy of the natural law 
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[Hodge : Owing to ignorance, early prejudice, 
ve&Knera of faith, and other causes, there may and 
must exist a diversity of opinion and practice on 
minor points of duty. But this diversity is no suffi¬ 
cient reason for rejecting from Christian fellowship 
any member ot the family of Christ. It is, how¬ 
ever, one thing to recognize a man as a Christian, 
and another to recognize him as a suitable minister 
of a church, organized on a particular form of gov- 
ernmerit and system of doctrines. 

[F. W. Robertson : It is always dangerous to 
multiply restrictions and requirements beyond what 
is essential; because men, feeling themsel ves hemmed 
in, break the artificial barrier, but, breaking it with 
a sense of guilt, thereby become hardened in con¬ 
science, and prepared for transgressions against com¬ 
mandments whioh are divine and of eternal obliga¬ 
tion. Hence it is that the criminal has so often, in 
his confessions, traced his deterioration in crime to 
the first step of breaking the Sabbath-day; and, no 
doubt, with accurate truth.—If God has judgments 
in store for England, it is because we are selfish men 
—because we prefer pleasure to duty, party to our 
church, and ourselves to every thing else.—J. F. H.] 


Vbri. 13-16. 

On avoiding offence. 1. Offence cannot be avoid¬ 
ed at the expense of personal freedom ; 2. Just as 
little can it be avoided at the expense of love toward 
a brother (vers. 13-16).—If you would avoid stum¬ 
bling or offence, then preserve: 1. Your personal 
freedom; 2. But do not injure love toward a 
brother, for whose sake Christ died (vers. 18-16).— 
Nothing is unclean in itself; much iB unclean if one 
so regard it (ver. 14).—Take care that your treasure 
be not evil spoken of! 1. What is this treasure ? 

Spiritual freedom. Comp. ver. 6; 1 Cor. x. 80; 
1 Tim. iv. 4. 2. How can it be protected against 

slander ? When the strong man in faith rejoices in 
its possession, but at the same time walkB charitably 
(ver. 16). 

Luther: The gospel is our treasure, and it is 
evil spoken of when Christian freedom is so boldly 
made use of as to give offence to the weak. 

Starke, Hkdinger: Take heed, soul, lest you 
give offence! No stumbling-stone, no sin, however 
small you think it may be, is really small if it can 
make a weak one fall. Use the right which you 
have, but use it aright; Matt. xvii. 24 (ver. 18). 

Gsrlach: It is not our office to judge our 
brother, and to decide on his relation to God; but 
it is every Christian’s office to pronounce decidedly 
against uncharitableness, which can condemu another 
to his fall. 

Heubner : The treasure ip Christian freedom, 
deliverance from outward ordinances. It is evil spo¬ 
ken of either by the enemies of the Church, when 
they see the dissension of Christians, or by the 
weaker brethren, when they condemn the stronger, 
and use their freedom presumptuously, or by the 
stronger, when they give offence to the weaker, and 
injure their conscience (ver. 16). 

Besskk : It is a true proverb: M Though two do 
the same thing, it is not really the same thing,” for 
not the form of the deed, but the sense of the doer, 
decides as to whether any thing is unclean or holy, 
oi contrary to faith and love (ver. 14). 

[Jeremt Taylor: In a ripe conscience, the 
practical judgment — that is, the last determination 


of an action -ought to be sure and evident. Thu 
is plain in all the great lines of duty, in actions de 
terminable by the prime principles of natural rear 
son, or Divine revelation; but it is true also in all 
actions conducted by a right and perfect conscience. 
There is always a reflex act of judgment, which, 
upon consideration that it is certain that a public 
action may lawfully be done, or else that that wbicfc 
is but probable in the nature of the thing (so far as 
we perceive it) may yet, by the superadding of some 
circumstances and confidential considerations, or by 
equity or necessity, become more than public in the 
particular. Although, I say, the conscience be un 
certain in the direct act, yet it may be certain, right, 
and determined, in the reflex and second act of judg¬ 
ment ; and if it be, it is innocent and safe—it is that 
which we call the right and sure conscience (The 
Rule of Conscience , Works [Bishop Heber’s edi¬ 
tion! voL xi. pp. 869-622). 

Clarke : It is dangerous to trifle with conscience , 
even when erroneous ; it should be borne with and 
instructed; it must be won over, not taken by storm. 
Its feelings should be respected, because they ever 
refer to God, and have their foundation in His fear. 
He who sins against his conscience in things which 
every one else knows to be indifferent, will soon do 
it in those things in which his salvation is most inti¬ 
mately concerned. It is a great blessing to have a 
well-informed conscience; it is a blessing to have a 
tender conscience, and even a sore conscience is bet¬ 
ter than none. 

[Barnes : Christ laid down His precious life for 
the weak brother as well as for the strong. He 
loved them ; and shall we, to gratify our appetites, 
pursue a course which will tend to defeat the work 
of Christ, and ruin the souls redeemed by His blood ? 
—Do not so use your Christian liberty as to give 
occasion for railing and unkind remarks from your 
brother, so as to produce contention and strife, and 
thus to give rise to evil reports among the wicked 
about the tendency of the Christian religion, as if it 
were adapted only to promote controversy.—J. F. H.] 


Varna. 17-28. 


The glory of God’s kingdom as a kingdom: 1. 
Of righteousness; 2. Of peace; 8. And of joy in 
the Holy Ghost (ver. 17).—God’s kingdom is: 1. 
Not a kingdom of dead ordinances, by which the 
conscience is oppressed ; but, 2. A kingdom of liv¬ 
ing, evangelical truth, by which righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost are planted and promoted 
(ver. 17). — God’s kingdom is a kingdom which: 
1. Rests on righteousness; 2. In whose borders 
peaee reigns ; 8. To belong to which brings joy to 
the hearts of all its citizens (ver. 17).—The blissful 
service of Christ. 1. The service is in righteous¬ 
ness, &c.; 2. The blessing: a. That we arc accept¬ 
able to God ; b. That we are approved of men (vers. 
17, 18). 

For what should members of the Christian 
Church strive, if in most important matters they 
are one, but in unessential matters they have differ¬ 
ent views? 1. For what makes for peace: 2. For 
what contributes to edification (ver. 19).—Even tht 
weaker brother’s Christian life is God’s work; tl ero 
fore be indulgent toward his conscience! (ver. 20.) 
—Rather deny self than offend a brother (ver. 21) 
—The happiness of Christian freedom (ver. 22).— 
The condemnation of the doubting conscience (vei 
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2$}.—What is not of faith is sin. 1. How often is 
this expression misunderstood ! a. When it is sup¬ 
posed that all the virtues of the heathen are glaring 
\ ana; 6. When all the civic righteousness of uncon¬ 
verted people is condemned in like manner; c. 
When the whole civilized life of the present day re¬ 
ceives the same judgment. Therefore, 2. There 
arises the serious question, How should it be under¬ 
stood ? a. As a declaration which has no applica¬ 
tion whatever to the heathen, or to unconverted 
people in Christendom, but strictly to awakened pro¬ 
fessors of religion; and, in consequence thereof, 
b Contains an appeal to them to do nothing which 
caunot be done with the full joy of faith fver. 231. 

Luther, on ver. 28: Observe, that adl this is a 
general declaration against all works done without 
faith; and guard against the false interpretations 
here devised by many teachers. 

Starke : A reconciled and quiet conscience is 
the workshop of spiritual joy (ver. 17 ).—Osiandkr : 
The most certain ntie of conduct for using Christian 
freedom, is to contribute to our neighbor’s edifica¬ 
tion and improvement, but not to his downfall and 
ruin (ver. 19). 

Spenkr : The Apostle would say (ver. 17), that 
you should be careful of nothing but God’s king¬ 
dom. Where this is promoted, it should make you 
rejoice, and it should grieve you when it suffers. 
That, on the other hand, which does not concern 
God’s kingdom, should be regarded by you as a 
•mall matter. 

Gbrlaoh : The righteousness which avails in 
God’s kingdom is not an outward observance of the 
law, but inward holiness; the peace with God which 
we have in it overflows to our brethren, and holy 
Joy destroys both all anxiety and every thing which 
can offend and grieve our neighbor (ver. 17). 

Lisoo: To attach importance to eating and 
drinking, to hold that there should henceforth l>e no 
hcruple at certain kinds of food, or that, on the 
* ther hand, this or that should be renounced, is no 
ign of true Christianity (ver. 17). 

Heubmkr : The mistaking of what is essential in 
Christianity, m ikes us petty ; while laying stress on 
merely secondary matters unfits us for accomplish¬ 
ing the principal object (ver. 17).—That which is 
allowed mav be sin : 1. When we do it against our 
conscience: 2. When we thereby offend others 
(ver. 21). 

BteWER: Every Christian and nil Christendom 
are God’s work and building (1 Cor. iii. 9). It is 
blasphemy against God's sanctuary to destroy this 
work by ruining a brother sanctified by Christ’s 
blood (ver. 15), and by sundering the bond of peace, 
which k »eps the blocks of the divine building in 
place ( ver. 20).—Every thing which is of Christian 
faith is truly good, because the doer is good by 
faith, and his deed is love, the fulness of all good 
deeds (ver. 23). 

[Lkioiiton : There is no truly comfortable life 
in the world but that of religion. Religion is joy. 
\ v tmld you think it a pleasant life, though you had 
fir e clothes and good diet, never to see the sun, but 
Will to keep in a dungeon with them? Thus are 
they who live in worldly honor and plenty, who are 
■til! without God; they are in continual darkness, 
«ciih all their enjoyments.—'The public ministry will 
profit little any way, where a people, or some part 
of them, are not one, and do not live together ms of 
one mind, and use diligently all due means of edify¬ 
ing one another in their holv faith.—B urkitt : Ob¬ 


serve: 1. That the love and practice of retigiom 
duties, such as righteousness and peace, is a dear 
and strong argument of a person’s acceptance witi 
God; 2. That such as are for those things accepted 
by God, ought by no means, for differing from us in 
lesser things, to be disowned of us, and cast out of 
communion by us. 

[Henry : Ways by which we may edifj one an¬ 
other : 1 By good counsel; 2. Reproof; S. In¬ 
struction; 4. Example; 5. Building up not imlj 
ourselves, but one another, in the most holy fhitii. 
None are so strong but they may be edified; now 
so weak but they may edify; and while we edify 
others, we benefit ourselves.— Clarke : If a manh 
passions or appetite allow or instigate him to a par¬ 
ticular thing, let him take good heed that his con¬ 
science approve what his passions allow, and that he 
live not the subject of continual self-condemnation 
and reproach. Even the man who has a too scrupu¬ 
lous conscience had better, in such matters as are 
in question, obey its erroneous dictates, than violate 
this moral feeling, and live only to condemn the 
actions he is constantly performing. 

[Honox: Conscience, or a sense of duty, is not 
the only, and perhaps not the most important, princi¬ 
ple to be appealed to in support of benevolent en¬ 
terprises. It comes in aid of and gives its sanction 
to all other right motives; but we find the sacred 
writers appealing most frequently to the benevolent 
and pious feelings—to the example of Christ—to a 
sense of our obligations to Him—to the mutual re¬ 
lations of Christians, and their common connection 
with the Redeemer, Ac., as motives to selfdenial 
and devotedness.—As the religion of the gospel con 
sists in the inward graces of the Holy Spirit, all 
who have these graces should be recognized as genu¬ 
ine Christians; being acceptable to God, they should 
be loved and cherished by His people, notwiihsund 
ing their weakness or errors.—The peace and edifi 
cation of the Church are to be sought at all sacri¬ 
fices, except those of truth and duty; and the work 
of God is not to be destroyed or injured for the sake 
of any personal or party interests.—An enlightened 
conscience is a great blessing; it secures the liberty 
of the soul from bondage to the opinions of men, 
and from the self-inflicted pains of a scrupulous and 
morbid stAte of moral feeling; it promotes the right 
exercise of all the virtuous affections, and the right 
discharge of nil our duties.—H. B. Ridgeway, on 
vers. 22, 23 : The reason that the Church is so cold 
in her devotions, and so little comparative success 
attends her evangelizing efforts, is, that her con¬ 
fidence in God’s promises and methods is paralysed 
by a self-accusing consciousness of delinquency. 
There cannot be an overcoming faith in the people 
of God, except the Spirit of Him who fulfiUeth all 
righteousness breathes and works in their hearts and 
lives. 

[Homilktical Literature on per . 17. —A. Bra- 
o 88, Spirit tal Revivings, part i. 128; J. Asia* 
nktht, Of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. iv, 
155 ; S. Clarke, In what the Kingdom of God Con¬ 
sists, Serm,, vol. vii. 238 ; H. Whisfiaw, The True 
Nature of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii. 91 : 
S. Bourn, On the Nature of the Christian Religion 
Disc., voL ii. 259 ; L. Hoi-den, Righteousness Essen 
Hal to True Religion, Serm., 814 ; J. Dodson. J°$ 
in the Holy Ghost, Disc., 152 ; James Foster, Da 
King lorn o f God, und^r the Dispensation of 
Gospel, 8erm., vol. ii. 313 ; Bishop Shiylky, Serm^ 
Works , vol. L 265 ; John Venn, The Nature er 
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True Religion. Sen toL SL 1SS; L B. S. Car- 
within. The Brahminical System in its Operations 
m the Intellectual Faculties, Bampton Lectures , 218; 
T. Dwight, «A>y in Holy Ghost, Theology, vol. iii. 
S08 ; John Gaknons, True Religion, Seim., vol ii. 
15; R. P. Buddicom, The lutoard and Spiritual 
Character of tike Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii. 
284; Bishop Jkbb, Serm.,'11; H. Woodward, 
Essays, Ac., 467; R. Montgomery, The Church, 
Viewed as the Kinadom of the Spirit, God and 
Man, 118.—J. F. H.^J 


Chap. xv. 1-4. 

Let us bear the infirmity of the weak without 
pleasing ourselves; for in this: 1. We seek to 
please our neighbor for his good, to edification; 2. 
We herein choose Christ as our pattern, who did 
not please himself (vers. 1-4).—For what purpose 
should the strong use the infirmity of the weak? 
1. To humble himself; 2. To pleaBe his neighbor; 
8. To imitate Christ (vers. 1-4).—On pleasing our¬ 
selves. 1. In what is its ground? a. In a man’s 
regarding his views as the most correct; 6. His 
efforts as the best; c. His words as the wisest; d. 
His deeds as the most godly ; e . And, consequently, 
himself as insurpassable. 2. How is it shown ? a. 
In the severe condemnation of the weak ; b. In im¬ 
moderate self-praise; c. In pretentious manners in 
society. 3. How is it to be overcome ? a. By dis¬ 
cipline in bearing the infirmities of the weak breth¬ 
ren ; b. By an honest effort to please our neighbor 
lor his good, to edification (comp. 1 Cor. x. 38); c. 
By a believing look at Christ, who did not please 
himself, but bore the reproaches of His enemies 
(vers. 1-4),—The blessing of the Holy Scriptures 
lor our inward man (ver. 4). —The Holy Scriptures 
a fountain of hope (ver. 4). —Examples of patience 
and comfort, which the Scriptures present to us for 
awakening joyous hope: 1. From the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; 2. From the New Testament (ver. 4). 

Roos: Bearing the infirmity of the weak is an 
exercise of meek love, which neither lightly esteems 
him who is weak, nor would seek to change him in 
a rough, vehement manner. To please ourselves, 
means to act according to our own views, whether 
another can be offended at them or not; or to so 
conduct ourselves as if we were in the world for 
our own sake alone, and not also for our weak 
brother’s sake (vers. 2 and 8). 

Gerlach : The Apostle here sets up Christ not 
merely as a pattern, but as a motive, and the living 
Author and Finisher of our life of faith (ver. 3). 

Heubner : The reason why a man does not place 
himself under restraint, is pleasure with himself; 
and this hinders all peace, destroys the germ of love 
in the heart, and is a proof of spiritual weakness, 
prejudice, and a corrupt heart. He is not strong 
who cannot bear with others near him, nor tolerate 
their opinions (ver. 21).—The Bible is the only red 
and inexhaustible book of comfort ; Paul said this 
even when there was nothing more than the Old 
Tostament.—The Bible is not merely a booh to be 
read, but to be lived \nicht Lese., sondem Lebebuch .], 
Luther, vol. v., pp. 1707 (ver. 4). 

[Jeremy Taylor : There is comfort scattered up 
and down throughout the holy book, and not cast 
all in a lump toj-ether. By searching it diligently, 
we may draw our consolation out of: 1. Faith; 2. 
Hope; 3. The indwelling of the Spirit; 4. Prayer; 


6. The Sacraments.— Burkitt: The great end foi 
which the Holy Scriptures were written, was the 
informing of our judgments, aid the directing ol 
our practice, that, by the examples whh-h we find 
there of the patience of holy men uuder s lfieriug^ 
and of God’s relieving and comforting them in theii 
distresses, we might have hope, confidence, and assur 
ance, that God will also comfort and relieve us undei 
the like pressures and burdens. 

[Henry : Christ bore the guilt of sin, and tLe 
curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of 
the trouble of it. He bore the presumptuous sins 
of the wicked; we are called only to bear the in¬ 
firmities of the weak.—There are many things to be 
learned out of Scripture; the best learning is that 
which is drawn from that fountain. Those are most 
learned that are most mighty in the Scriptures. As 
ministers, we need help, not only to roll away the 
stone, but to draw out the water; for in many places 
the well is deep. Practical observations are more 
necessary than critical expositions. 

[Scott : Many venture into places and upon ao 
tions against which their own conscience revolts; 
because they are induced by inclination, or embold¬ 
ened by the example of those who, on some account, 
have obtained the reputation of pious men. But 
they are condemned for indulging themselves in a 
doubtftil case. In order to enjoy freedom from sell- 
condemnation, we roust have: 1. A sound judg- 
ment; 2. A simple heart; 3. A tender conscience ; 
4. Habitual self-denial. 

[Robert Hall: Paul enjoins the practice of for 
bearance, on the ground of the conscimtiousness ol 
the parties concerned, on the assumption not arrly 
of their general sincerity, but of their being equally 
actuated, in the very particulars in which they dif¬ 
fered, by an unfeigned respect to the authority of 
Christ; and as lie urges the same consideration on 
which the toleration of both parties rested, it must 
have included a something which was binding on the 
conscience, whatever was his private judgment on 
the points in debate. The Jew was as much bound 
to tolerate the Gentile, as the Gentile to tolerate the 
Jew. 

[Hodge : The desire to please others should be 
wisely directed, and spring from right motives. We 
should not please them to their own injury, nor 
from the wish to secure their favor; but for their 
good, that they may be edified.— Barnes : Christ 
willingly threw himself between the sinner and God. 
to intercept, as it were, our sins, and to b**ar the 
effects of them in His own person. He stood be- 
tween us and God; and both the reproaches and the 
Divine displeasure due to them met on His sacred 
person, and produced the sorrows of the atonement. 
—His bitter agony in the garden and on the cross. 
Jesus thus showed His love of God in being willing 
to bear the reproaches aimed at Him, and His love 
of men in being willing to endure the suffering! 
necessary to atone for these very ones. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver. 4 : BisHor 
Latimer, Sermons of the Plough , Works, vol. i. 69; 
Sei>en Sermons, Ibid., vol. i. 85 ; Bishop Patrick, 
The Use of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1678); 
W. Wotton, Serm . (1722); John Guyse, Serm. 
(1724) ; Dispositions for Reading the Scriptures , 
Pitman from Osterwald, 1st Course , vol. i. 15; J. 
Bratlsford, Revelation of a Future State in thi 
Scriptures , an Argument for Comfort anil Patience. 
Serm. % 247; Thomas Adam, Works, vol. iii. 834; 
H. Draper, The Authority, Excellence, and Use o ) 
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the Holy Scriptures, On the Collects, vol i. 24; 
John Hewlett, T' t Things Written Aforetime for 
>ur Learning, 8 term., voL iv. 209; The Duty of 
Studying the Holy Scriptures with Patience, Ibid., 
vol. iv. 227; The Patience, the Comfort, and Hope 
to be Dtlived from the Holy Scripjtures, Ibid., voL 
iv. 246; R. L. Cotton, Study of the Scriptures, 
8erm., 876; W. Macdonald, The Scriptures. Plain 
Sermons , 24; C. Giedlestone, Holy Scripture. Fare - 
well Sermons, 166 ; G. R. Gleig, Sermons for Ad - 
villi, Ac. 89; T. Bowdler, The Scriptures Given 


for Comfort. Sermons on Privileges, Ao, vol. I 
48 ; F. K Tuson, The Blessings and Importance oj 
the Written Word of God, Serm., 110; Arthdb 
Roberts, The Uses of God's Word. Plain Sermons, 
vol. i. 12; J. W. Donaldson, The Patience and Com . 
fort of the Holy Scriptures, A. Watson, 2d Series 
vol. i. 26 ; J. Garbett, Christ Spealnng in HU) 
Scripture. Christ on Earth, Ac., voL i. 80; Bishop 
Medley, The Old Testament in its Relation to the 
New, Serm., 121 ; Isaac Williams, The Scripture 
Bearing Witness, Serm., voi. L 12.—J. F. H.] 


Axth Section .—Exhortation to unanimity on the part of aU the members of the Church, to the pram 
of God and on the ground of God's grace, in which Christ has accepted both Jews and Gentiles. 
Reference to the destination of all nations to glorify God, even according to the Old Testament, and 
encouragement of the Roman Christian* to an immeasurable hope in regard to this, according to them 
calling 

Chap. XV. 6-18. 

6 Now the God of patience and consolation [comfort] grant you to be like- 
minded [of the same mind] one toward another according to Christ Jesus: 

6 That ye may with one mind and one mouth [with one accord ye may with one 
mouth] glorify God, even the Father [or, the God and Father] 1 of our Lord 

7 Jesus Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us 

8.[you],* to the glory of God.* Now [For] 4 I say that Jesus [omit Jesus] 4 

Christ was [hath been made] 4 a minister of the circumcision for the truth [lor 
the sake of God’s truth] of God, to [in order to] confirm the promises made 

9 unto the fathers: And that the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy; as 
it is written, 

For this cause I will confess [give thanks] to thee among the Gentiles, 

And sing unto thy name. 

10, 11 And again he saith,’ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. And again, 0 

Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 

And laud * him, all ye people. 

12 And again, Esaias [Isaiah] saitn, 14 

There shall be a root of Jesse, 

And he that shall rise [riseth] to reign over the Gentiles; 

In him shall the Gentiles trust [hope!. 

13 Now [And may] the God of hope fill you. with all joy and peace 11 in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through [w>, in] the power of the Holy Ghost 


TEXTUAL 


1 Ver. 6.—(On the two renderings given above, see the Exeg. Notes. 

• Ver. 7.—(The Sec., with B. u*. * X. A C. D* *. F. L., most versions and many fathers: vp«t. All 

modern editors adopt the latter. Besides the overwhelming MS. support, there is the additional reason, that 
might so readily enter as h correct gloss, since the reference is undoubtedly to both -Jewish and Gentile Christians See 
the Scceg. Notes. 

• Ver. 7.—(The S'c., on very insufficient authority, omits tow before 0eoS ; inserted in X. 4. B. C. I). F. G. 

• V**r. 8.—(Instead of yip, which Is found in x. A. B. C. D. F., versions and fathers, the S'C. (with L., a’d 

Peshitol reads: 64. The latter reading probablv arose from a misunderstanding of the connection (Alfoid), oi because 
ktym 64 is so common with Paul (Meyer). The former is now generally adopted (from Grieshach to Tregelles). 
Philippi think* a decision Impoe-dhle! 

• ver. 8.-^D. F., Syriac versions. Sec., insert *Iij<rovr before Xp*<rrdv ; some authorities (including Vulgate), 
after Xp .; omitted in x. A B. C. t fathers; rejected by Lochmann, Tischendorf, D«- Wette, Alford. The variation in 
position is decidedly against it. making an interpolation extremely probable. Dr. Lange thinks the connection frvort 
the omission. 

• Ver. 8.—[K. A. C* D*. L, many fathers : yiytryv #««; adopted by De Wrtte, Philippi, Meyer, Alfoid, Lange. 
B. 0*. D*. F. : y* v4a9<u, adopted by Lachmann and Tregelles. The fonrer is to be preferred, because the y- was Ukeiv 
fcc be omitted and the latter might have been substituted as a correction 
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» Ver 10.—[From the LXX, Dmi xxxii. 48. The Hebrew text is: *1*9? literally, Rejoice, 0 ye n*. 

Horn, Bis people. It ie not neoeeeary, In order to defend the rendering of the LXX., to suppose that they read *i)39 c9 
or *1991 or 199*TK (although the last has been found). They could find the sense they have adopted in the Hebrew 
text as ft stands, by s&nply repeating the imperative (in thought; before *199. See Philippi in loco , and Hengstenberg 
on Ps. xviti. 50. 


* Yer. 11.—i B. D. P. read hdyet ; omitted in . A. O. L., fathers. It was easily inserted from ver. 10. Ledimann 
adopts it, but it is generally rej^ed.—The order of the Ret,: rbr adpsor v4.pt a, rd i$pif is probably a eorreetion 
to conform with the LXX. fit. A. B. D. y Vulgate, Syriac, &o.: w. r. 49. rbv xripiov. So Lacnmann, Tisohendorf 
Alford. Tregellee. 

* Yer. 11.—[fit A. B. O.: ivairevirmaap. So Laohmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregellee 
Lange. Rec., F. I>., versions: iv*u4can (so LXX., although the M88. vary). Philippi adopts the latter, but he is s 
conservative as respects the Recepta . 

'• Yer. 12L—[The LXX (Isa. xi. 10) is followed here. It differs somewhat from the Hebrew, which reads . 


w-h* v*bfi< o:b n«9 *»«:•' til® «tnn oi*9 ivrn. 

l • • t - - - « •• r~t -. » - - * * t 


Literally : “ And in that dap shall the root qf Jesse wkichj\e) stand ing fw act up) 6e for a signal to the naitons ; unto Him 
shall the Gentiles seek ” (J. A. Alexander). But the LXX only strengthens this into a form well suited to the Apostle*! 
purpose. 

* 1 Ver. 18.—[F. G. read : r A ^ op fvat vfims van xapf So B., inserting 4p before the datives, fit. A. C 

D.L: vAif pM<rat v a <r if c x s P>t sal <tpif r if f; aooepted by most editors.—R.1 


EXEOBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The positive destination of the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Ver. 6. Now the God of patience, Ac. [6 
6k 0«oc t fjt; vnonovejq, x.r.l. 44 God* who 
is the author of patience,” Ac. So Hodge, Meyer, 
and most. Luther: 44 Scriptura qnidem docet , sel 
gratia donat, quod ilia docet." Comp. Galvin on 
the patience or the Christian. De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, understand by vnofsonj, constancy . 
Hodge takes consolation as the source of patience. 
—R.J God is the common, inexhaustible source of 
all the matured patience of the New Testament, and 
of all the preparatory comfort of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; and it is from Him that believers must de¬ 
rive the gift of being of the same mind one 
toward another according to Christ Jesus 
(not according to His example and will merely, but 
according to His Spirit).* 

Ver. 6. It is only in this path of self-humiliation 
that they shall and can attain to the glorious way 
of glorifying the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ —Him who has glorified Jesus as Chi-ist, after 
Christ passed through the Jesns-way of humiliation, 
and whom they glorify in the anticipation that He 
will glorify them with Him, as He has already glori¬ 
fied them in Him. The terms Christ Jesus and 
Jesus Christ are here reversed with remarkable 
acuteness and effect— With one aooord, ono&v- 
fsador, is not explained by the phrase: with 
one month [ir Ivi uro/xaT*], but the former 
Is the source of the latter, as Meyer has correctly 
observed, against Reiche. [‘‘When God is so 
praised that the same mood impels every one to 
the same utterance of praise, then party-feeling is 
banished, and unanimity has found its most sacred 
expression ” (Meyer).—R.] 

The God and Father of our Lord Jeans 
Christ [to* & * 6 v xai n a r i pa too x v - 
ptov rjvmv *Jntrov Xpsa ron.] He is not only 
the Father, but also the God, of Christ, in the high¬ 
est specific sense (thus Grotms [Bengel, Reiche, 
Fritssche, Jowett], and others, in opposition to Mey¬ 
er^ Comp. Eph. 1 17. 

• [With this aooords the view of Dr. Hodge; “ The ex¬ 
pression, to he like-minded, doe* not here refer to unanimity 
of opinion, but to harmony of feeling; see chaps, vfii. 8; 
xtt. 8.” The context favors this very decidedly.— Meyer 
thinks u the example of Christ (ver. 8) is still the ruling 
thought ; M but It is oertainly not the exclusive one. The 
iwb 8*i> Is the latter Hellenistic fora for lohf.—R.] 


[God, even the Father, Ac. The E. V. thut 
renders, disconnecting 44 of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
from “God.” So De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Stuart 
Webster and Wilkinaon. Hodge, Tholuck, and Al¬ 
ford, leave the question undecided. It would seem 
that either view is admissible grammatically; xai 
Is often used epexegetically, even, and the article 
(standing before &eov only) may merely bind the 
two terms, 44 God ” and 44 Father of Christ ” (Meyer). 
At the same time, the article might be looked' for 
before nar ip a, were xai explicative. Nor is 
there any doctrinal difficulty occasioned by either 
view. The only reason in my own mind for pre¬ 
ferring the interpretation of the E. V. is, that those 
exegetes, who are most delicate in their perceptions 
of grammatical questions, adopt it. See Meyer in 
loco .—R.1 

Ver. 7. Wherefore reoeive ye one another 

} ’6so npooXat*parta&t aAAif Aoi’c]. In the 
nfcensive sense. An exhortation to both parties. 

As Christ also received yon [xa^w? xai 
6 Xpsaroq nqoa(Aafif to Vftaq. See Text¬ 
ual Note *.] This is more definitely explained in 
vers. 8 and 9. 

To the glory of God [slq 6olav ro?> 
Qfov. See Textual Note *.] This must be referred 
to Christ’s reception of them, and not to the exhor¬ 
tation : receive ye one another , according to Chrysos¬ 
tom, and others.* That God might be glorified. 
Not immediately , in order that we may share the 
Divine glory with Christ (Grotius, Bern, and others), 
although the glorification of God shall consist in 
that. As the self-humiliation of Christ, which was 
proved by His receiving men into His fellowship, 
led to the glorification of God (see John xvii.), so 
also, according to the previous verse, shall the same 
conduct of self-humiliation on the part of Christians 
have the same effect. But how has Christ received 
us into His fellowship ? Answer: 

Ver. 8. For I say [Alyw yap. See Text¬ 
ual Note \] The Apostle now explains how Christ 
received the Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians into fellowship with himself.— That Christ 

* [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the other referenoe, whilt 
Dr. Lange really adopts both in his further remarks. Dr. 
Hodge does not deride which reading be adopts, hum* yt 
kfim ; but says that, If the former be the true reading, 
Paul is •*exhorting the Gentile converts to forbearance 
toward their Jewish brethren." This view is rejected by 
most of the later oommentators, for both parties are ad¬ 
dressed, as the context shows. Beoause Paul often meant 
Gentiles when he says we need not hold that h# 

always uses it in this sense.—ft. 1 
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[X(»terror. See Textual Note *.] The reading 
Christy as a designation of God’s sou, in view of 
the incarnation. In this view He hath been made 
a minister of the circumcision [dtoexovor 
ytytvtjtr 9-a* motto firjs. See Textual Note # . 
Dr. Lange, in his German text of this verse, thus 
explains this phrase: “from a higher, Divine-human, 
ideal point of view, receiving the Jew9 into His fel¬ 
lowship, by submitting himself to circumcision.”— 
R.J His concrete incarnation as a Jew, in which 
He became subject to the Jewish law (see Phil, it 
7; Gal. iv. 4), must be distinguished from His in¬ 
carnation in the more general sense. By this means, 
He, as the heavenly Strong One, through voluntary 
love entered into the fellowship of the infinitely 
weak in both a human and legal sense, and accord¬ 
ingly received them into His fellowship. It seems 
far-fetched to regard the circumcision here (with 
Meyer [Philippi, Hodge], and others) as an abstract 
Idea for the circumcised* The circumcision de¬ 
notes the law; and as He freely became a minister 
of the law, He also became a ministering companion 
of the Jews ; Matt. xx. 28. Therefore it is not the 
theocratic “honor of the Jews” which is empha¬ 
sized here (Meyer) [Philippi], but the condescen¬ 
sion to serve them. TSo Hodge, /Ua*ovor is in 
emphatic position. The view of the emphasis taken 
by Meyer seems confirmed by what follows, which 
sets forth au advantage of the Jews.—R.] 

For the sake of God’s truth [ vniy aXtj- 
frfiac; trJfnv. For the sake of the truthfulness of 
God, in order to justify and to prove it by means 
of the fulfilment of the promises of the Old Testa¬ 
ment.—R.] This undoubtedly seems to express the 
advantage of the Jews; but it also indicates their 
perilous condition. His condescension had a two¬ 
fold cause: God’s mercy, and His promises resting 
upon it Principally, His mercy took the prece¬ 
dence ; but historically, the promise preceded. The 
truthfulness of God had to be sealed ; He must con¬ 
firm the promises given to the fathers by fulfilling 
them, however unfortunate the condition of the pos- 
tcrity ; must confirm them in a way finally valid, for, 
as such sealed promises, they still continue in force, 
according to chap, xi., especially to believers (see 2 
Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii, 14). 

Ver. 9. And that the Gentiles, Ac. [ra <U 
tfrvij vTziq iXiovq do£ct<rat toy 0foy.] 
Christ had to receive the Jews, acting as a minister 
to them through His whole life; and He had to con¬ 
fine himself to historical labors among them, not so 
much because they were worthy of it, as to fulfil 
the promises given to the fathers. But the Gentiles 
were now the object of utterly unmerited mercy. 
The thought that Christ has redeemed the Gentiles 
through pure mercy, which was not yet historically 
pledged to them (for the promises in the Old Tes¬ 
tament in relation to the Gentiles were not pledges 
to the Gentiles themselves), now passes immediately 
over into the representation of the fact that the 
Gentiles have already come to glorify God as believ¬ 
ers, in which they have an advantage on their side 
also. The meaning of IXiovq is, that mer¬ 

cy could not help satisfying itself for its own sake, 
by redemption. The SoSaaat. has been trans¬ 
lated by Riickert [De Wette, Hodge, Alford], and 


♦ |This Tiew can soaroely be deemed “ far-fotched,” 
when it is to readily sugeested by tho antithesis, eSv^ 
(ver. 9), and when Paul so frequently uses the terra in this 
sense (<nmp chap. iii. 20; Gal. H. 7 ft ; Epb. ii. *l; Col. 
ili 11>.~R.1 


others: have glorified ; bv KOllner [Calvin, Tho 
luck], and Philippi: should glorify . See Meyer on 
this point, p. 517.* The aorist says, at all events, 
that they have decidedly begun to glorify God. 

For this cause I will give thanks to tha* 
Ac. [//id rovro ilonoXoyiiaouai ooi, a.cJL 
Verbatim from the LXX., except that xtW is emit* 
ted here. On the verb, see chap. xiv. 11, p. . 
—R.] Meyer aptly says: 4 ' The historical subject 
of the passage, David, is the type of Christ, and 
the latter (uot the Gentile Christian, with Fritzsche; 
nor the collective term for the Gentile apostles, with 
Reiche; nor any messenger of salvation to the 
world, with Philippi) is therefore, in Paul’s sense, 
the prophetical subject; Christ promises tliat He 
will glorify God among the Gentiles (surrounded by 
believing Gentiles) for His mercy (<ha rorro = 
virkfj iXioi%). But this is the plastfc description of 
glorifying on the part of the Gentiles themselves, 
which takes place in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and through Him (Col. iii. 17).” 

Ver. 10. Rejoioe, ye Gentiles, with his 
people [Eixpoav& qrt f&vq pita rov Xaoi 
avtov. See Textual Note 1 , for the Hebrew text. 
—R.] Deut. xxxii. 48. From the LXX., which 
reads fitra rov Xaov attrov for TO?, “ probably 
following another reading: TOTTK ; ” Meyer. On 
the impossibility of understanding, by Goim, the 
single tribes of Israel, which De Wette does, comp. 
Tholuck, p. 780. [Also Philippi, whose remarks on 
this citation are unusually full and valuable.—R.] 
According to the theocratic idea, the definitions: 
rejoice to his people, or rather, wake hi* people 
rejoice ( ), ye Gentiles, and rejoice with hie 

people, amount to the same thing. 

Ver. 11. Praise the Lord; Ps. cxvii. 1. [An 
exact citation from the LXX. See Textual Notes 
8 and ", however.—R.] A prophecy of the univer¬ 
sal spread of salvation. 

Ver. 12. And again. Isaiah saith. [See 
Textual Note **.] In chap. xi. 10: According to the 
LXX., which, however, has translated the original 
text so freely that the twofold dominion of the Messiah 
is indicated, on the one hand, over the Jews (as the 
root of Jesse), and, on the other, over the Gentiles. 

A root of Jesse [7 rov ’ J t a a as]. 

See Isa. xi. 1. The tree of the royal house of David 
being cut down, the Messiah arose from the root of 
the house, which is symbolized by Jesse. In a high¬ 
er sense, Christ was indeed the holy root of Jesse, 
and of the house of David itself. 


* [The aoriftt infinitive &o|d<rai has occasioned soma 
trouble among the grammarians. 

1. It has been taken as dependent on Atfyw (ver. 8). Be 
Winer, p. 311, Hodge, Alford, De Wette, Philippi; but in 
different senses : (a ) I say that the Gentile* hn tv praised 
God (at their conversion). So Alford, Hodge, De Wette. 
But this is both contrary to the usage with the aorist infini¬ 
tive, and introduces a thought that does not seem to belong 
here naturally. ( 6 .) I say that the Gentiles ought to prais* 
God (Calvin, Philippi, Tholuck). But there is no iaea «d 
obligation introduced in ver. 8 which is parallel to this, 
(r.) I say that the Gentiles praise (indefinitely). 80 Winer, 
Fritssche. But to this there are grammatical objections 
Besides this, all these involve au inoorre t view of ‘1 ~ 
dependence of the infinitive. 

2 . The simplest, most natural view, is that of the E. V., 
Meyer, Ac. The infinitive stands next to a clause alere 
there is also an aorist infinitive (fitBaxStoat) ; it is therefore 
oodrdinate with this, depending also on rtf, though 
expressing the more remote purpose: Christ was made a 
minister, Ac., in order to confirm the promises, and as a 
result of thin, that the Gentiles might praise God for Hi# 
mercy.—R) 
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Ter. 18. And may the God of hope. A 
{rand description of God here, where the object is 
to remind the Roman Christians to lead a life in per¬ 
fect accordance with their universal calling. To this 
also belongs the duty of looking confidently and 
prayerfully to the God of hope, the God of that 
future of salvation which is so infinitely rich, both 
extensively and intensively. 

With all joy and peace. From that hope, 
(l.e highest possible evangelical, saving joy, shall 
spring; the result of this shall be the richest meas¬ 
ure of peace, and the harmony and unanimity of 
faith. This shall take place in believing (ttmt- 
rn'>ft.v y it is not by unbelief, or by abridging our 
faith, that the unity of Christianity should be 
sought), and accordingly these two spiritual bless¬ 
ings shall ever produce a richer hope, not in human 
power and according to a human measure, but in 
the inward measure and divine power of the 
Holy Ghost.* 

Therefore the realization of hope should not be 
striven for by the aid of earthly and even infernal 
powers: one shepherd and one fold t According to 
Grotius, the end of this hope is harmony ; according 
to Tholuck, the immediate end is the gracious gifts 
of God’s kingdom; while the ultimate end is the 
regnum gloria. However, there lies juht between 
these the end which the Apostle here has in view— 
that by the aid of the Church at Rome, in their fel¬ 
lowship with Paul, all nations shall be brought, by 
the spread of faith, to glorify God ; Eph. i. 18 ff. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The gTeat grounds of the profound and per¬ 
fect harmony and unanimity of Christians, a, God 
as the God of patience and comfort; that is, as the 
God of the infinite power of passive and active love; 
b. The pattern, the spirit, the power, and the work 
of Christ; c. The design that Christians, by being, 
like-minded, and by aiming at substant cU fellowship 
in God and in Christ (as created and redeemed), 
should find also the ethical fellowship of harmony 
and unanimity. 

2. The universal fellowship into which Christ 
has entered with humanity, and the special fellow¬ 
ship in which He has pledged himself to the Jews, 
constitute the basis for the most special and real 
fellowship into which He, through His grace, has 
entered with believers. But it is a grievous offence 
to refuse communion with him whom Christ, by the 
witness of faith and of confession, has communion, 
or to abridge and prejudice hearty intercourse with 
those whom God, in Christ, deems worthy of His 
fellowship. [Ver. 7 seems to be a dictum probans 
for what is termed “open communion.”—R.J 

8. On the antithesis: Christ Jesus and Jesus 
Christy see the Exeg, Notes. 

4. It is also clear here (see ver. 8) that we must 


* [ti vyer renders: in virtue qf the (inworking) power of 
tk; Hoi} Ghost Our E. V.. usually so apt. is peculiarly 
unfortunate in its treatment of the preposition iv, which 
It renders through In this case. The later revisions have 
fey. But it is to be doubted whether ir ever has a strictly 
tnsiruuental force. The peculiar meaning, in, always re¬ 
mains in it. 8o here, in believing, in the power of the Holy 
Ghost ; tue former expressing the subjective and the latter, 
She objective means, yet the former sets forth the status, in 
Which (gldubtgxein ) they are. and the latter an tnworking 
power, ''omp. Philippi—R.; 
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distinguish between the ideal incarnation of Christ 
in itself and His concrete incarnation in Judaism, 
and, generally, in the form of a servant. 

6. God is free in His grace, and yet also bouno 
in His truth, for He has bound himself to His prom, 
ises. But this obligation is the highest glory of His 
freedom. His truthfulness had to satisfy His word, 
but His mercy had to satisfy itself. 

6. The riches cf the Old Testament in promises 
for the Jews, and :he high aim of these promises * 
a world of nations praising the Lord. 

7. The God of patience , comfort, hope. All such 
terms define God to be infinite, and infinite as a 
fountain, as self-communicating life, and archetype 
of life. So also is the Holy Spirit defined as the 
Spirit of truth, Ac. See the beautiful remark of 
Gerlach, below. But the highest thing for which we 
can praise God, according to ver. 6, is His being the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not only 
is He His Father in the specific sense, hut also His 
God; the glorious God of His consciousness and 
life is the true God in perfect revelation, and conse¬ 
quently shall become our God through Him. 

8. On the development of hope, within the 
sphere of faith, into joy and peace, and, by means 
of peace, into an ever richer hope, see the Exeg. 
Notes. It is only in this way that irenics can be 
conducted in the power of the Holy Ghost, and not 
with the modern artifice of attempting them outside 
the sphere of frith, beyond all creeds, and with the 
theory of unconscious Christianity, or even with the 
violent measures of the Middle Ages. The Apostle 
says: In the pencer of the Holy Ghost. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jewish and Gentile Christians should agree for 
Christ’s sake, who has received them both.—Chris¬ 
tian harmony. 1. It comes from the God of pa¬ 
tience and comfort; 2. It is shaped according to 
the pattern and will of Jesus Christ; 8. It express¬ 
es itself in harmonious praise of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (vers. 6, 6).—A harmonious 
and fraternal disposition is a source of the joyous 
praise of God, which is not disturbed by a discord¬ 
ant note ^vers. 6, 6).—Jesus Christ a minister of the 
circumcision. 1. Why ? For the truth of God, to 
confirm the promise. 2. How? In obedience to 
the Divine law, for freedom from the law (ver. 8).— 
Receive one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God. Every thing to God’s glory, and 
not to our own (ver. 7). —The praise of God out of 
the mouth of Gentiles: 1. Established in God’s 
mercy; 2. Resounding in many tongues; 8. As¬ 
cending to heaven (ver. 9).—God’s mercy toward 
the Gentiles: 1. Present from the beginning; 2. 
Declared by the prophets; 8. Manifested in Christ 
(vers. 9-18). Ver. 18 is an appropriate text and 
theme for addresses on occasions of confirmation or 
marriage. 

Starke : In Christ, souls arc worth so much tha 
God receives them, just as men hoard gold and sU 
ver, pearls and gems; Isa. xliii. 4 (ver. 7).—Mul¬ 
ler: Patience does not increase ia the garden of 
nature, but it is God’s gilt and grace; God is th« 
real Master who creates It (ver. 6).—Because Christ 
is a root, He must vegetate, bloom, and bring forth 
fruit in us (ver. 12). 

Gerlach : God is the source of all good thing* 
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and since He not merely has them, but they are His 
real essence; since He does not have love and om¬ 
nipotence, but it actually love and omnipotence 
themselves, so can He be denominated according to 
every glorious attribute and gift which He possesses. 
The advantage which the Gentiles thought that they 
possessed in their polytheism, when they, for exam¬ 
ple, worshipped a deity of truth, of hope, Ac., is 
possessed in a much more certain and effective way 
by the believing Christian, when he perceives, in a 
vital manner, that the true God is himself personal 
faithfulness, hope, and love, aud thus has all these 
attributes just as if He had nothing else but them 
(ver. 5). 

Heubner: The harmony of hearts is the real 
soul and power of worship (ver. 6).—Christ is the 
centre of the Holy Scriptures (ver. 8).—Christ is the 
bond of all nations (ver. 12).—God alone is the 
source of all life and blessing in the Church. The 
means is faith, as the ever new appropriation of sav¬ 
ing blessings; from this arises the enjoyment of 
peaoe and of all blessed joys—an overflow of hope. 
But every thing is brought to pass by the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 18). 

Bk38kr : The Scriptures are a book of patience 
and comfort (ver. 5.)—Every thing which is true 
joy in this life, is a foretaste of the joy of eternal 
life—joy in the Lord and His word, joy in all His 
blessings, which make body and soul liappy, Ac. 
... All true peace in this world of contention and 
anxiety, is a preliminary enjoyment of the peace in 
the kingdom of glory. 

Schlkikrmacher : The limitation in the labors 
of our Saviour himself, when we look at His person, 
and the greater freedom and expansion in the labors 
of His disciples. 1. Treatment; 2. Application 
(vers. 8, 9). 

Vers. 4-18. The Perioope for the Second Sun¬ 
day in Advent.— Schultz: On the likeness of Christ 
and His redeemed ones. 1. In what respect has 
Christ become like us ? 2. In what respect should 
we become like Christ ? a. In patience and humil¬ 
ity; b. In the respect and love with which He 
treated all men ; c. In the joyful faith and peaceful 
hope with which He overcame the world.— Rirmer: 
What must there be among Christians, in order that 
the Church of Christ may stand? 1. One founda¬ 
tion ; 2. A harmonious mouth; 8. A common 
bond.— Brandt r To what does the season of Ad¬ 
vent exhort us ? 1. To the industrious examination 

of what has been written; 2. To the unanimous 
praise of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for all that has been already fulfilled; 8. To an 
attentive waiting for toe future coming of God’s 
kingdom.— Heubner : The unity of the Christian 
Church. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
binds us to it ?—The Bible the bond of the Chris¬ 
tian Church. 1. Proof: It is the bond, a. In faith, 
or in doctrine; 6. In the holy sense, or in love ; c. 
In worship; d. In daily life. 2. Application, a. A 
warning against despising the Bible, and an admo¬ 
nition to maintain its authority; b . A dissemination 
of its use; c. Our own proper use of it.—The Bible 
the treasure of the evangelical Church.—The in¬ 
ward unity of true Christians amid outward diversity, 

[Bcrkitt : The Christian’s hope: 1. God is its 
object, and therefore the sin of despair is most un¬ 
reasonable ; for why should any despair of His mer- 
ey who is the God of hope, who commands us to 
hope ir His mercy, and takes pleasure in them that 
Jo so? 2. The grace of hope, together with joy and 


peace in believing, are rooted in the Chrsi in’i 
heart, through the power of the Holy Ghost—that 
is, through the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost—enlightening the understanding, inclining »b* 
will, rectifying tin* affections, and reducing all »he 
rebellious powers and faculties of the soul in con¬ 
currence with our endeavors under the government 
and dominion of reason anC religion. 

[Henry: The method of faith is: 1. To 
Christ as one proposed to us for a Saviour; 2. And, 
finding Him able and willing to save, then to trust 
in Him. They that know Him will trust in Him. 
Or, this seeking Him is the effect of a trust in Him, 
seeking Him by prayer and pursuant endeavor*. 
Trust, is the mother; diligence in the use of means, 
the daughter.—What is laid out upon Christians if 
but little compared with what is laid up for them.— 
Doddridge : Nothing can furnish so calm a peace 
and so sublime a joy as Christian hope.—That is the 
most happy and glorious circumstanoe in the station 
which Providence may have assigned us, which give* 
us the greatest opportunity of spreading the honor 
of so dear a name, and of presenting praises and 
services to God through Him. 

Kollock, Sermon on the patience of God. 
I. The nature of this patience, or slowness to anger 

1. ) It is a modification of the Divine goodness; 

2. ) It is not the result of ignorance; (3.) It is not 
the result of impotence ; (4.) It is not the result of 
a connivance at sin, or a resolution to suffer it with 
impunity ; (5.) But it is grounded on the everlast¬ 
ing covenant, and the blood of Jesus. II. Some of 
the most illustrious manifestations of it. III. The 
reasons why God exercises it: (1.) He is patient 
because of His benignity; (2.) In order that this 
perfection may be glorified; (3). In consequence 
of the prayers of pious ancestors; (4.) Because the 
wicked are often mixed with the pious, and nearly 
related to them; (6.) The number of His elect is 
not yet completed ; (6.) The measure of the sins of 
the wicked is not yet filled up; (7.) That sinners 
may be brought to repentance; (8.) That sinners 
who continue impenitent may at last be without ex¬ 
cuse ; (9.) That His power may be displayed ; (10.) 
That He may exercise the trust of His servants in 
Him. IV. The effects that the belief and knowl¬ 
edge of it should produce upon our hearts and live<; 

1. ) Because of God’s patience we s.tould love Him; 

2. ) We should repent; (8.) We should imitate 
Him; (4.) His patience should be our comfort; 
(0.) We should grieve at the reproaches and insult* 
cast upon God. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver. 18: High 
Binning, Work*, voL iii. 249; R. Lucas, Joy, Pe <•-, 
and Hope , the Christian *# Portion Here, Serin 
(1709), vol. ii. 119 ; Bishop Moore, Excellency of 
the Christian Religion, Serm ., vol. ii. 291; James 
Craig, Serm., vol. ii. 855; J. Dodson, Joy in Be¬ 
lieving, Bite., 184 ; Daniel de Superyille (le fiU\ 
Let Pruitt contolant de la Foi, Serm., vol iii. 828 
R. Moss, Nature and Qualification of Christian 
Hope, Serm., vol vi. 825; Price, Peaoe of Clou- 
science, Hope , and Holy Joy , Berry SL SB., vol. i. 
419; S. Ogden, The Being of the Holy Qh&t^ 
Serm., 167; W. Mason, The Effects of ths JHvim 
Spirit, Works, voL iv. 147; H. Hunter, The Belie/ 
of the Gospel a Source of Joy and Peace, Serm 
(1795), vol. i. 227; David Savile, Present Happi 
nest of Believert, Bite ., 401 ; W. Gilpin, Sermont, 
185; C. Simeon, The Holy Ghost the Author of 
Hope, Works, vol. xv. 558; G. D'Oyi.y. Joy ant 
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Peace in Betimting, vol. L 885; W. Blackjley, 
Script . Teaching, 268 ; W. Gresley, Joy and Peace 
im Believing, Practical 8erm., 41; E. Blencowx, 


Hope, Plain Serm n yoL ii. 80; H. Goodwiil 7%t 
Young Man in Religioue Difficulties, Four Berm 
86.—J. F. ¥.J 


SECOND DIVISION. 

THE CALLING OF THE APOSTLE TO A UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP, AND HIS CONSEQUEN1 
RELATION TO THE ROMAN CHURCH, AS THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR HDi 
UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP IN THE WEST. 


Chap. XV. 14—88. 


14 And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, [Now I am persuaded, 
my brethren, even I myself, concerning you,] that ye also [yourselves] are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another. 

15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you [Howbeit, 1 
have written more boldly * unto you, brethren] * in some sort [measure], as put- 

16 ting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of God, That I 
should be the [a] minister of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 4 to the Gentiles, min 
istering the gospel of God, that the offering up [offering] of the Gentiles might 

17 be acceptable, being sanctified by [fV, in] the Holy Ghost. I have therefore 
whereof I may glory [I have therefore my boasting] 1 through Jesus Christ [in 

18 Christ Jesus] in those things which pertain to Goa. 6 For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought [did not work] by 
[through me, to make the Gentiles obedient [in order to the obedience 01 the 

19 Gentiles], by word and deed, Through mighty [In the power of] signs and 
wonders, by [in] the power of the Spirit of God [Holy Spirit]; T so that from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto [as far as] Illvricum, I have fully preached the 

20 gospel of Christ [;] Yea, so have I strived [Yet on this wise making it my 
ambition] * to preach the gospel, not where Christ was [already] named, lest I 

21 should [that I might not] build upon another man’s foundation: But as it is 
written. 

To whom he was not spoken of, they [They to whom no tidings of him 
came] shall see: 

And they that have not heard shall understand. 

22 For which cause also I have been much [for the most part] 16 hindered from 

28 coming to you. But now having no more [no more having] place in these parts, 

and having a great desire these many years [having these many years a longing] 

24 to come unto you; Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you [omit I will come to you]: 11 for 1 * I trust to see you in my journey [as I 
pass through], and to be brought on my way thitherward [to be sent forward 
thither] by 1 * you, if first I be somewhat [in some measure] filled with your 
company . 

25 But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister [ministering] unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia [Macedonia and Achaia 
thought it good] to make a certain contribution for the poor [among the] saints 

27 which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily [For they thought it 
good]; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have been made par¬ 
takers of [have shared in] their spiritual things, their duty is [they owe itl also 

28 to minister unto them in carnal things. When therefore 1 have performed this, 
and have sealed [». secured] to them this fruit, I will come [return] 14 by yon 

29 [though your city] into Spain. And I am sur*. that, when I come unto you, I shah 
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come in the fulnesa of the blessing of the gospel [<m* of the gospel] 1 * A 

JO Christ. Now I beseech you, brethren, 16 for the Lora Jesus Christ’s sake [bj 
our Lord Jesus Christ], and for [by] the love of the Spirit, that ye [to] stnv« 

31 together with me in y^ur 17 prayers to God for me; That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe [the disobedient] in J udea; and that my service 
[ministration] 18 which I have [is] for Jerusalem may be accepted of [prove 

32 acceptable to] the saints ; That I may come unto you with [in] joy by the will 

33 of God, 1 * and may with you be refreshed.** Now the God of peace be with 
you all. Amen. ** 


TEXTUAL. 


I Ver. 14.—[Instead of tfAAtfAovc (fit. A. B. C. D. F.), adopted by modern editors generally, £>Aovc is found In I*, 
many curshres, versions, and fathers. As an alteration to strengthen the sense, or an error of tne transcriber, it is 
readily accounted for. The list of cursives given by Dr. Hod^e adds little to the support of this reading.—The xai la 
tlso omitted, and dAAijAov? put before dwa/mepot, in some authorities. These are evidently oocrections, to avoid 
repeal i' g *<u for the third time. 

* Ver 15.—[A. B. : -rok^npor4p «$. Evidently a gloss, sinoe the adjective is used adverbially. 

• Ver. 16— [X 1 . A. B. C., omit ab*X6oi : rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregellee. It is found in fit*. D. F. 
L., Vulgate, &c.; adopted by Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Lange ; bracket!ed by Alford. The omission oan be aoooonted 
for by the interruption the word made in the connection, while there is no good roason for its Insertion, save its 
genuineness. 

4 Ver. 16. -{Rec., D. L., some versions and fathers: Tiprov Xpurrov. X. A. B. C. F.: Xpurrov taeoS; sc 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles.—The same order is found in ver. 1 7, on the authority of all MSS., but the 
E. V. has transposed, as it too frequently does. 

* Ver. 17 —[B. C. D. F. G., and some cursives: t^v *«so Lachmann, Tischendorf De Wette Alford, 
Tregelles, Lange. Omitted in the Rec., X. A. L., by Philippi. The art cle not being understood, it was ooitted.— 
Uoitoe my boasting. 

• Ver. 17.—[The Rec. om'ts r6r; but the MSS. all insert it. 

7 Ver. 19.—[ (1 ) The Rrc. (with fit. D*. L.) inserts 0«ov after irvci/parof. 8o most cursives, some versions, and. 
fathers. But it is defended by no critical editor of the present day. Philippi, who is perhaps the most conservative 
of critics, with respect to the* Re epta, only places this reading beside the one m- ntioned next. (2.) A. C. D 1 *. F., 
most versions and fathers: wv*v paro% iyiov. 8o Griesbach, Lachmann, Schola, Tischendorf (ed. 1, not since), 
Hodge, Philippi, De Wette, Wordsworth, Tregelles. (3.) B., Pelagius, have wvevpaTo* only. So Tischendorf 
Meyer, and Linge. The reason urged in favor of (3.), which has so little MS. support, is the difficulty of nocountlug 
for it otherwise, and the strong temptation to explain it by ayfov or 0eov. But this i3 hardly a sufficient reason. 
Tregelles, the most careful of Englisn editors, especially about inserting the longer of two readings, adopts (2.). and 
Alford puts it iu brackets. 

* Ver. iO-—ISC. A. C. D* *• L. : 4iAonpoilu« vov. B. D 1 . F. (Lachmann, Treirellos) : AiAortpovp.at. There are 
other variations, all of which Indicate that the original reading was one occasioning grammatical difficulty. Hence the 
fir*t reading is generally adopted, and the other considered a grammatical correction.—The E. V. requires emendation, 
both on account of the particip al form, connecting this verse with the preceding one, and in order to bring out the force 
of £«Aor. The revision of Five Ang. Clergymen is followed. Emulous (Amer. Bible Union) is objectionable in a popular 
version. Dr. Lange : So aber. dors >ch rt ffar Ehrensache haltt; But so, that I held it for a matter of honor. This gives 
the exact force of the verb. See the Exeg Notes, 

• Ver. 21.—(An exact citation from the LXX., Isa. lii. 15. The Hebrew reads: cnb -‘BO“fctb "*3 

uriarn -ttBfiO. The E. V. (Isa. lii. 15) gives an aocurate rendering. The LXX. adds, with sufficient 

riound in the context: irvpl avrov, referring to “my servant ** (ver. IS). 

>• Ver. 22.r-[B. D. F., Lachmann : iroAAtfxty, which is probably a gloss, fit. A. C. L.: t 4 woAAtf. So Tischen- 
dorf Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles. 

II Ver. 24.—[Jfrc., with fit*. L., inserts ihtvoofiai wpbt vpay. Omitted in fit 1 . A. B. O. D. F., many versions and 
father*; rejected by Griesbach, Lachmann, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Tischendorf has adopted this reading 

* in ed. 2; De Wette prefer* it; Lange adopts it. It is better to reject, sinoe, on many accounts, it is the less difficult 
reading, and likely to be added.—The real critical difficulty lies in the question respecting yap (see note **). 

Ver. 24.—(X. A. B. O. D. L. insert yip. Omitted in F., versions and fathers. The mi or authorities for the 
omission are muoh the same as in the oase of the preoedi g variation (hence Dr. Hodge says most of these authorities 
omit yap ); but the MS. authority is as decidedly in favor of ydp as it 1* against ihewro pat irpjbf vpay. The editors 
differ: Griesbach and his followers, Philippi, Hodge (apparently), Moyer, reject it; Lachmann, Tischondorf De Wette, 
A ford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Lange, retain it. Meyer thinks its presence in the early uncial shows, not that the 
w'iole disputed passage was original, but early inserted, and then partially corrected, thus leaving ydp. Th's Is very 
improbable, since this reading is so difficult; besides, there is no evidence whatever supporting it. Many, for conve¬ 
nience sake, reject ydp. Lachmann puts from ikwifa to ipw Aawtfw in parenthesis, connecti g closely with ver. 25; but 
this connection is unlikelv.—The reader can consult Meyer, Philippi, and critical editors, ou the whole questfbn. A 
oarofal consideration of the case impels me to retain yap, putting a period or oolon (is in E. V.) after Xwaviar ; to 
accept an anacoluthon. or aposiopesis, and to take the participles of ver. 23 a* verbs. This is the most defensible position, 
but farther reasons cannot be added here. 8ec the paraphrase in the Exeg. No’es. 

11 Ver. 24.—[lire., with 6C. A. C. L.: vf v/iun; B. (ari>) D. F.: a®* vp»r. The former is adopted by Philippi, 
Tregelles; the latter by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette. Alforq, Lange. 

14 Ver. 28.—('A v e A e v <r o p«a i, I will proceed, with a primary reference to the point of departure (dirtf), but followed 
by itt, it points to the terminus a,l quem. Neither come (E. v.) nor go (Amer. Bible Union) exactly meets the oase. 
Return, in this case, is peculiarly appropriate ; return from Jerusalem and go to Spain. So Five Ang. Clergymen.—The 

* labors of the learned authors have been fr< ely used in this section. 

19 Ver. 29.—[The words tow cvayyeAtov row (inserted before Xpurrov, m X*. L. Rec., vers’ons and fathers) are non 
considered a gloss. They are not found in X 1 . A. B. C. D F., are rejected by the Latin fathers, and by au modern 
critical editors, also Philippi a d Hodge, who are least disposed to vary from the Recepta. 

19 Ver. 30.—(B. omits dtfeA^ol, and the variation* in position are numerous. Alford accordingly brackets tt, 
but it is received Dy most editors without question 

17 Ver. 30.—[D. F. G. insert vpAv (similarly some editions of the Vulgate). A correct gloss, hence the more 
SU^pi T»us. 

'•* Ver. 31.—[B. D 1 . F. G. read tmpo4>opia. But fit A. 0. D* *. L., most versions favor SiaKori a, which is adopted 
by mo t later editors. So Tischendorf, Meyer, Philippi, Tregelles. Lachmann prefers the former, which, however, eeemi 
to iiaeo b en substituted as an explanation.—On the same authority, ^ ett *I«p. is to be preferred to * hr T 
(LaohmiuO. 

19 % or. 32 . -[Instead of the well-sustained and generally received 0#ov (Rec. X*. A. C. D*. L.. most versions on* 
fathers), we find avptov Tiprou (B.), Xpurrov ’lijwou (D 1 . F.), '\rfcov Xpurrov (it 1 .). The uncial authority is decisiv* 
Besides, Paul always says: Oikrifia 0cov, never Xpurrov (so Mevor. and others). 
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•• Ver.82.—[Lachmann and Tbcheadorf omit «t«i wv r«rarai)<ra i vj* »r, on the authority of B. Tht 
words axe found (with variation*) in (fit) A. C. (D. F.) L.. and are adopted by Meyer, Be Wette. Philippi. Tregelles 
Alford brackets. Notwithstanding the variations, there Is no motive for insertion which would justify us in rejectin| 
the olause. 

** Ver. 88.—[A. F. G. omit *Afound in fit. B. C. D. L,, versions and fathers. Bracketted by Tregellea, bul 
generally received. The word is always open to some suspicion, as a liturgical additibn, at the close of a benediction 

-A] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The following section is termed an Epilogue by 
Tholuck and Meyer. But this view does not corre¬ 
spond with the purpose and construction of the 
Epistle. The Apostle now comes to the last design 
of his Epistle, which is, to make Rome the princi¬ 
pal station for his missionary labors in the West. 
See Schott, Der Riimerbrief, p. 814, and elsewhere. 

Summary .—A. The Apostle explains, almost 
apologetically, thAt his addressing the Romans was 
the result of his call to make the Gentiles, in priestly 
labor, an acceptable offering to God; and he gives 
information respecting the general completion of his 
work in the East (to Illyricum), and the results of 
the same ; vers. 14-19. 

B. His principle , not to invade the sphere of 
the labor of others (conduct the very opposite of 
that of all sectaries! The consequent impediments 
to his coming to Rome, where Christian congrega¬ 
tions already exist. The desire, that nevertheless 
arose in harmony with his calling, to take this step. 
His hesitation not being fully removed, be, describes 
hU intended visit to Rome as a sojourn to gain 
strength for his further journey to Spain—that is, 
to the limits of the West; doubtless in the expec¬ 
tation that the Church will welcome him, and com¬ 
mit itself to hU direction ; vers. 20-24. 

C. The last hindrance from hU journey to Rome. 
The mention of the collections a proof of his love 
for believing Israelites, an expression of the proper 
conduct of Gentile Christians toward Jewish Chris¬ 
tians. A further announcement of his journey 
through Rome, and of hU vUit, in the spirit of 
apostolical refinement. A foreboding reference to 
the obstructing hostility of the unbelievers in Judea, 
and a request that the Roman Christians should 
^ray for the fulfilment of hU purpose of coming to 
•hem; vers. 25-38. 

# A. Vers. 14-19.—Ver. 14. Even I myself; 
svrb<i iyoi, chap, vii 25. He himself, the same, 
who has admonished them, has also this conviction. 
Thus he is not in antithesis to ethers (Tholuck),* 
vat he, as the one persuaded, U in antithesis to his 
admonition. ThU U favored by the following verse. 
*Yitz»che, De Wette, Philippi [Stuart, Alford], ex¬ 
plain similarly. 

[Ye also yourselves, xai avroi. “With¬ 
out any exhortation of mine ” (Alford).—R.]—Are 
fall of goodness [ n t a r o i lor* ayafroi- 
In the foregoing section the ayaOov 
was to be underwood particularly of humility and 
^elf-denying love, as the key-note of Christ’s feei¬ 
ng ; accordingly, it must also here be construed as 
• substantive. (Meyer: “ That ye are also of your- 

MMeyer (followed by Hodge in last edition) under- 
• i *nds it to mean: »«I of myself, without the testimony of 
tfhera” He urges the emphasis -which he thinks rests on 
<*1 a hr 6s. Were the meaning that suggested by Dr. 
Lange, the form would be K&yju av-nfc. Bat the new of 
I'r. Lange corresponds best with that taken of the same 
rpreswion, pp. 243, 244. Hence we alter “ I myself aleo ” 
into even I mynelf (so Five Ang. Clergyman). Lange: bh 
-ituch nit einer una drrselbe. —R.] 


selves very excellent people.”) [Hodge: “ Full of 
kind and conciliatory feelings; or, taking ayaOm- 
eirrj in its wider sense, full of virtue, or excellence.” 
This last is adopted, apparently, from Meyer; it is 
so wide as to seem almost too complimentary.—R.] 

With all knowledge [rvwirfw;. We re¬ 
ject the article, which is found only .in B.—R.] 
The Apostle very willingly refers die yvuusui par. 
ticularly to the universal destination of Christianity; 
comp. Eph. i.—Admonish, vov&ertiv. Strictly, 
to direct with brotherly feeling. To set the heart 
right is not a human affair; but when the heart it 
properly disposed, the vcm? (or even the head) cur 
be placed right. 

Ver. 15. [Howbeit I have written more 
boldly unto you, xokgijQort pov di Zyqaxta 
vn Iv j. The adjective is used adverbially. Meyer 
insists upon the comparative sense. [The verb 
fypai/’ct is the epistolary aorist, I have written ; 
hence the Amer. Bible Union, I wrote , is a slavish 
following of the rule which mukes the Greek aoris* 
equivalent to the English past tense. The author* 
of that version unfortunately ignore all exceptions. 
— Brethren, ad t kq>oi. See Textual Note *.—In 
some measure, a n 6 n i o o v <; . This qualifies 
tyyaxi’a : I have written boldly in places (so De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange); not the adverb: 7 hove 
written someiohi t too boldly (Feshito, Grotius, Hodge ). 
Hence the E. V. does not convey the meaning cur* 
rectly.—R.] The boldness consists in his having 
spoken to them as to his own church, although he 
is not, strictly speaking, its founder, and refers, for 
the most part, to chap. xiv. ff. Meyer enumerates 
iu preference, a number of other passages: chap! 
vi. 12 ff., Ac. [viii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xii. 8; xiii. 3 ff.; 
xiv. 8 f. 10, 18, 15, 20 ; xv. 1.—R.1 

As putting you in mind. He can say this in 
a general sense of' the Christian state of develop¬ 
ment, which he presupposes in them, and, in a 
special sense, with reference to his many friends in 
Rome, who were not only his, disciples, but also his 
helpers. 

Because of the graoe, Ac. [<h« xijr /<*• 
piv, x.t.A.] The following verse explains the sense 
in which he means this. Because his great and 
gracious call impels him to go far beyond Rome, he 
must first of all arrange matters perfectly with them. 
[The common interpretation: “ My apostolic office 
was the ground and reason of my boldness,” doe* 
not exclude the special reference suggested by Dr. 
Lange.—R.] 

Ver. 16. That I should be a minister [tit 
to elvai n* kurovoyov. The purpose of the 
grace given to him.—R.J The Xtvrov^yoq denotes, 
not only according to the immediate connection, but 
also according to the character of the whole Epistle, 
the minister in public worship; Meyer: the inert 
ficinq priest ; Heb. viii. 2 ; Phil. ii. 17. 

dhrist Jesus [Xqutxov y Jijaov. This 
reading seems most accordant with the context, 
since the priestly service under Christ, the King, it 
referred to.—R.] Reiche: Christ is the offering 
brought; Riickert, very properly, says: Christ u 
the High-Pries' ; against which Meyer strangeh 
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urges, dial thn i* not an idea of Paul, but of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. [De Wette, Meyer, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi, think that Christ is repre¬ 
sented here as Head aud King of the Church, which 
is perhaps preferable.—R.] 

Ministering (as a priest in) the gospel of 
God [ifqovQyouvxa to t vayyiXtov xou 
Performing a priestly office with reference 
to the gospel.—R.J Explanations: 1. The gospel 
is the offering (Lutner). 2. The office of the gos¬ 
pel is his priestly office (Erasmus, Tholuck, Ac.). 
As the law was the basis of the Old Testament cuU 
(us t so the gospel is the basis of the New Testament 
cult**. Hence the meaning is: Explaining, as min- 
istrant to the High-Priest, Christ, the gospel in its 
liturgical character, and transforming the knowledge 
of Qod contained in the gospel into evangelical praise 
of God (thank-offering); see chap. i. 21. [A slight 
modification is necessary, if Christ be represented 
here as King. Estius: “ Administrans evnigelium 
a Deo missam horninibu *, eoque ministerio velut 
sacerdotio fungens” —R.1 

The offering of the Gentiles [17 nqoo- 
tpofia x wy i&votv. Genitive of apposition.] 
Not the offering which the Gentiles bring, but which 
the Gentiles themselves are (burnt-offerings). 

Being sanctified in the Holy Ghost [rj y»- 
afTfsipij ip 7tpt dyiot. ’Ev seems to 

be instrumental, and yet may well indicate the ele¬ 
ment in which they were sanctified, purified.—R.] 
In the real New Testament mode, not in the merely 
typical sense of the consecradon in the temple.* 
Ver. 17. I have therefore my boasting in 
Christ Jesus [f/« orv rrjp xav/ fjai>p lv 
XfMftw ’lijaov' See Textual Note 6 .1 Wetake 
i/w as emphatic, and in connection with the words 
Christ Jesus. His glorying (the act itself) in his 
great calling, he, as die minister of Christ, holds 
within the bounds of the fellowship and Spirit of 
Christ. [He incidentally opposes any suspicion of 
his glorying himself, but the main emphasis does 
not rest on this. De Wette, Alford : “ I venture to 
boast.” Jn y not through Christ (E. V., Stuart).—R.1 
In those things which pertain to God [ t a 
7 top Stop], According to the context, 
the restoration of the real worship of God in the 
world is meant. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: 44 My 
above-named sacerdotal office and ministry.”—R.] 
Meyer says, however: 44 My boasting is something 
which belongs to me in virtue of my connection 
with Christ, in relation to God’s cause.” Reiche: 
My glorying consists in my glorying of Christ. [Dr. 
Hodge mentions another: 44 1 have offerings for God 
—i. <?., Gentile converts.” Too far-fetched.—R.] 
Ver. 18. ForlwHl not dare, Ac. [oi» y d(> 
roXutjffoi, x.r.LJ. The yag explains how he 
meant the foregoing expression in ver. 17. But 
ver. 17 refers to ver. 16, in proof that he knows 
tha) he is placed, as a minister, completely under 
the direction and operation of the Spirit of Christ, 
the High-Priest Thus Paul speaks, and thus John 
ipenks; hut modern criticism, on the other hand, 
boldly maintains the contrary—that Paul corrected 

• [This verse, instead of supporting the idea that the 
C 4 •ijtia i ministry is a priesthood, virtually opposes it. 
Ua- 1 the Apostle laid claim to actual and special sacerdotal 
fUv.< ions, it is very unlikely that he would have kept the 
eloii- so constantly out of sight In his Epistles. In this 
paa*.i?e, the offering is a figurative one , the priestly func¬ 
tion i-* also figurative. The silence of the rest of his writ¬ 
ings of itself proves that this must be regarded in another 
*hun a literal sense. 8ee Doctr. 1Vote R.J 


the Ebionitic form of Christ, and that then ( u pseu 
do ”) John again corrected Paulinism.—The cons turn 
purpose was to call the Gentiles to the obedience oi 
faith. Tholuck, and others, here accept a reference 
to the experiences which Paul had suffered ia Oor 
inth from the Judaiste. But his purpose is, to show 
to the Romans that he oomes to them.simply as an 
instrument of Christ. 

[The emphasis rests on ov xax hq yd<j ar o, 
did not work. Hodge, following Theodoret, and 
others, places it on Christ , so that the antithesis is 
what he did, or could do, of himself! But the view 
taken of tbe verse by most commentators will ap¬ 
pear from Alford’s paraphrase: 44 1 have real ground 
for glorying (in a legitimate and Christian manner) ; 
for I will not (as some false apostles do) allow my¬ 
self to speak of any of those things which (wp for 
ixtivow, d ) Christ did not work by me (but by some 
other) in order to the obedience (subjection to the 
gospel) of the Gentiles (then, as if the sentence were 
in the affirmative form, 4 1 will only boast of what 
Christ has veritably done by me toward the obedience 
of the Gentiles,’ he proceeds) by word and deed.” 
This last phrase is to be joined with ver. 19.—R.] 

Ver. 19. In the power of signs and won¬ 
ders [ip ftvpd/iftr (Tfjfitltap xai ttqdxwp]. 
Tims the fyyop of Paul is explained. Comp, the 
Acts of the Apostles.—But he refers every thing, 
word and work, signs and wonders, in a more spe¬ 
cial sense (in signs the miracle refers to the coming 
renewed world, and in xfycu; to the astonishment of 
the old world) to the power of the Spirit, the spirit¬ 
ual life in which the Holy Spirit has become one 
with his spirit.* These 44 wonders ” are incidentally 
a confirmation of the accounts of similar import in 
the Acte of the Apostles, and are therefore very un¬ 
comfortable to Baur, and others; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
12 . 

From Jerusalem. After the intensiveness of 
his labors, be comes to their extensiveness. Three 
points must be here observed: (1.) From Jerusa¬ 
lem ; (2.) xvxXm ; (3.) To Hlyricum. As for (1.), 
the Apostle has reckoned his stay in Aruhiu and 
Damascus among his years of instruction, and not 
among his years as teacher. Likewise Jerusalem, 
where he first entered upon his apostolical labors, 
was not only the starting-point of the mission of all 
the apostles, but especially of his (see Acts ix. 28. 
29; xxil 18.) 

Round about [xai xvxX m ]. This does uot 
mean in an arc (from Jerusalem by way of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, to Hlyricum; Theo¬ 
doret, FUcius, and others), but round about t 
which, indeed, points forming a circle come into 
consideration, though the expression must not be 
pressed geographically. 

As far as Illyricum [/«^/?* ton *JXXv(j^ 
x 0 v ]. The later expositors generally regard Hlyri 
cum as the terminus (see Tholuck); but Meyer, on 
the contrary, is of the opinion that this view sub- 
, jects the Apostle to the suspicion of boasting; and 

• [Should wvtvfiar o« be accepted as the oorrect read¬ 
ing, then, of course, wvtvua may he taken in the second 
1 sense (gee p. 235); yet this is not absolutely ne cessa ry 
since Meyer rejects the longer reading, and at the sam» 

! time refers wevfxavos to the Holy Spirit. But the reading 
x-eevparof ayiov is more probaldy correct; see Testua\ 
JVoV. —R.1 

j t [Be Wette, Philippi, Alford, and others, join this xitt 
I “Jerusalem,” taking it as = and the neighborhood. It dost 
, seem to be connected with the start bur-point, and yet Dr 
Lange rightly includes the intermediate journeying* Ae 
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probably, therefore, that he made an excursion into 
Illyricum, 44 possibly to the journey narrated in 
Acts xl 1-8.” But &akdo(Jti<i means to 

the sea, not into the sea. In Acts xx. 1-8 there is 
do trace of a journey by way of Macedonia and 
CSreece to the West 

I have fully preached, nt nXqotoxiras. 
[_ Literally: have fulfilled ; but the E. V. conveys 
the meaning quite accurately.—R.] Not complete¬ 
ly discharged the office of the gospel (Beza, Ben gel, 
and others), but completely spread the gospel. The 
expression, therefore, does not mean: accomplished 
every thing with the gospel (Luther), or, perfectly 
declared the gospel (Olshausenk See Meyer [p. 
527] for other explanations. The difficulty disap¬ 
pears if we appreciate the circumstances and method 
of the apostles. They had neither time nor calling 
to perform missionary labor in every village; they 
understood their calling in a universally historic and 
dynamic sense, and, consequently, when they bad 
once conquered the fortresses, they had also con¬ 
quered the surrounding country. 

B. Vers. 20-24.—Ver. 20. Tet on this wise 
making it my ambition [onra dk ytAor*- 
t* o v p f v o *. See Textual Note *. The verb means: 
to make it a point of honor. Alford thinks, how¬ 
ever, that it loses its primary meaning here, which 
is doubtful—R.] See the Lexicons. The y»Ao- 
t*povpt*ov y as an accusative dependent on ps y 
see 2 Cor. x. 15. 

Was already named [ottoi* oivopda&t^]. 
Has been named according to His name.—This prin¬ 
ciple [which must not be deemed an attempt to 
avoid opposition (Reiche, and others).—R.] was in 
harmony with the labors of the apostles everywhere, 
because they had to lay the foundation. But it had 
a special meaning for Paul—that he had to establish 
the gospel in its full and most universal diffusion, 
and therein would not collide with the often nation¬ 
ally qualified, though evangelically free, missionary 
methods of the other apostles (see Gal ii.). The 
subsequent settlement of John in Ephesus was the 
result of a call to lay an ideal and unifying founda¬ 
tion, by means of which even the work of Paul 
could be carried further forward; besides, the labors 
of John embraced many churches which had arisen 
after Paul’s labors in that region. 

Ver. 21. But as it is written. [See Textual 
Note 9 . A XXa introduces the positive explanation 
of oiWot, on this vriee; not where others had 
preached, but according to this rule of Scripture. 
—R.] Isa. lil 15, according to the LXX. Meyer 
says that the subject is the (there mentioned) liny*, 
not the nations. Not at all, even if the subject be 
violently rent asunder into two parts. The univer- 
sal impulse of the gospel to go farther and farther 
Into every land, was already expressed in prophecy. 

Ver. 22. For which cause also I have been 
for the most part hindered [d*o sal t*t- 
%onxo pn* ra nolXct]. Because he had to 
tarry on nis missionary labors now here and now 
there in the East According to Meyer, Paul would 
say: By this means I have been hindered in most 
cases (ret noXXa), besides other instances. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Apostle knows also other instances of 
•indrance; see 1 These, ii 18.* 

• [Philippi, Hodge, and others, adopt this -view «»f r! 
• • A A <4 as = plerumque , for (hr most jiart — i. s., this wan 
the principal reason. Alford follows Schott and De Wetto, 
vbr understand it to mean: these many times-i. r., so often. 


Ver. 23. No more having place [pyxli 
x6nov Meyer, following Luther: sp*c\ 

scope. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: opportunity 
occasion. —R.] But the Apostle’s scope was condii 
Honed by a standing place, a central point; and here 
it is most natural to think of such a place. Tho- 
luck: 44 The apostles were accustomed to carry on 
missionary labor in the metropolitan cities, leaving 
the further extension of the gospel to the churches 
established there, and therefore, after all, to let the 
pagani remain heathen.” 

Ver. 24. Whensoever. The oh; a* [instead 
of Id* (Nee.). —R.]: quandocunque. — Spain n a - 
*ia*]. Usually called Iberia by the Greeks The 
Roman Hispania. According to Meyer, this plan 
for his journey was not fulfilled; according to Tho- 
luck, the question depends on whether we accept a 
second Roman captivity, and this again on the evi¬ 
dence of Clemens Romanius. See the Introduction 
to this Epistle [especially Dr. Schaff’s note on p. 
11], as well as the Introduction to the Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles. Neander, L, p. 525; Wieseler, Chron. des 
apost. ZeUaHcrSy 1. Excursus. As a church already 
exists in Rome, although not established by an apos¬ 
tle, the Apostle cannot designate Rome as his prin¬ 
cipal object before Rome bad met him in this re¬ 
spect; but as ancient Spain embraced the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula, it undoubtedly has for the 
Apostle the still farther significance of a symbol of 
the whole West extending beyond Rome. To him, 
Spain meant the Western world. But Spain itself 
was a proper object, because there the two prelimi¬ 
nary conditions of missionary labor already existed: 
Jews and Jewish synagogues, and Grecian and Ro¬ 
man civilization. It does not follow, as Meyer sup¬ 
poses, that Paul gave up his plan of going to Spain 
after receiving the news, in his first captivity, on the 
state of things in the East, and thought chiefly of a 
return ; Phil. ii. 24. 

i l will oome to yon. This clause is retained 
r. Lange. See Textual Notes 11 and w . Reject¬ 
ing it, we paraphrase: But now I have no longer n 
central point for labor in these parts, and (as I am 
seeking to begin labor in the extreme West) I have 
had a desire to see yoy for many years while on my 
way to Spain. For (now that there is some hope of 
my starting for Spain, and as you are the Christian 
church nearest that region) I trust, &c.—R.] 

Anti to be sent forward (on my journey) 
thither by yon [xa« ay* rpot* n^ompip- 
&rjvas. The a;r6 denotes not merely by them y 
but from them , as a new point of departure.—R.] 
The expression 7 tqontpq>. not only expresses a 
real attendance, such as Paul generally received 
from the churches for his further journey, but also 
the friendly furtherance of his journey, or even the 
friendly dismission ; Acts xxi. 8.— In some meas¬ 
ure [djro piqov$. Grotius: 44 Non quantum 
VELLEM, sed quantum lickbit.—R. l An expression 
of the high regard in which he held their fellowship. 
—Filled, ip 7tXrjo&o) y by spiritual satiation. 

C. Vers. 25-88.—Ver. 25. But now I go. 
He regards this new official hindrance as the last.— 
[Ministering, dtaxovwr. Present participle, 
not the fature ; the journey is part of the ministry, 
the whole action is already begun. This is lost sight 
of in the E. V.; Amer. Bible Union : 44 1 am going 

Stuart call® attention to tri m indicating the fanpoeribilit* 
of his oowing hitherto.—R.] 
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to Jerusalem to minister,” is even more objection* 
able.—R.] On the collection mentioned, see 2 Cor. 
ix. 1, 2; Acts xxiv. 17. Origen is o f the Opinion 
that he wished to bring this collection home to the 
hearts of the Romans too.* He had time enough 
still for this. 

Ver. 26. For Macedonia and Achaia thought 
it good [*i *doxtjtrav ydy Alaxtdovia xai 
Ax at a. Dr. Lange: were joyfully willing . The 
above rendering is perhaps scarcely strong enough, 
but is taken from later revisions. It seems best to 
preseiTe the personification of the orginal.—R.] 
The translation: they have wished, does not at all do 
justice to the ti’dox. 

A certain contribution [xo^rortar r **a. 
Literally, a certain communion or participation. As 
used here of a contribution, “ honest a et eequ tatis 
plena a pellatio n (Benge)).—R.] As the symbol 
and expression of the xoivtovia, it is itself xotvo tvia. 
The later giving of almr, and particularly that of 
the Middle Ages, has not kept this meaning in view. 
Twd softens the force. Meyer says: “ There is no 
farther trace in the Epistles of Paul of the commu¬ 
nity of goods.” We might add : There is no trace 
from the outset of a legall'* carried out community 
of goods! 

Ver. 27. [For they thought it good, 1 15 6- 
xtjaav vdq. The ydf introduces an explana¬ 
tion of evfioxrjoar (ver. 26). The clause is = for 
they thought it good being lheir debtors. —R.J— 
In spiritual things. A statement of the cause of 
the propriety of this relief in temporal matters.— 
[To minister, jUiro vqyrjoat. The figurative 
priestly service is still in mind, and to it belongs the 
privilege and duty of providing for the poor saints. 
Who, then, cannot be Christ’s priest, so long as 
we have Christ’s poor with us?—R.]— In carnal 
things. The <roqfxtxa denote, in a general idea, 
external thingB; od^ is the external, material, and 
finite side of human life, of life in general. Con¬ 
clusion a majori ad minus. 

Ver. 28. And have secured to them. 
J? 9 pay«t*<r&a*. Luther [marginal reading]: 
M Truly and faithfully preserved to deliver up.” To 
this belongs also here the full spiritual meaning and 
effect. Strange view : When I have brought over to 
them the money , sealed (Erasmus, and others). Still 
more strange : When I have safely effected , with let¬ 
ter and seal , the proper delivery of their collection. 
It may be that, by sealing, the Apostle alludes to 
the usual method of the world in the management 
of money affaire, as, for example, in Phil. iv. 16. 
Meyer: Vouched for; that is, corroborated as the 
fruit ripened for them.— [This fruit, tor xap- 
nov ronrov; i. e ., the amount of the collection. 
There seems to be no reference to the fruit of love 
or faith, still less of Paul’s activity.—R.] 

Ver. 29. And I know, Ac. [o2dct Si, x.r.L 
Bee Textual Note “.] A text applicable in many 
ways for installation sermons. 

Ver. 80. Now I beseech you. The Apos¬ 
tle’s wonderful presentiment of what he has to ex¬ 
perience in Jerusalem ; see Acts xx. 22 ; xxi. 10 ff. 

By our Lord Jesus Christ. Jtd, see chap, 
xii. 1.— By the love of the Spirit. Meyer: 
The love effected by the Holy Spirit. As this is 
telf-evident, Paul means a love extending itself with 

* [A moat gratuitous assumption is that of Schott, that 
these collections were to win favor, and protect him during 
Ms absence in the extreme West. Decidedly unpaufinel 


the Christian spirit, so as to embrace in its univer 
sality the entire kingdom of God, which can praj 
for all affairs of the kingdom and its administrators, 
and overflows the whole earth. 

In your prayers. Codd. D. E. [F. G.] add ths 
proper gloss ifiiav, Col iv. 12. [See Textuit 
Note ”. It is not genuine, though correct.—R.] 

Ver. 81. [The disobedient, a n * * ft o v v r m t. 
Either unbelieving (E. V., Hodge, I)e Wette. and 
others) or disobedient (Philippi, and otbere). The 
two iaeas are intimately related in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but the latter seems the prominent one here. 
—R.J The Apostle describes the unbelieving Jews 
as disobedient Those were, in a special sense, 
rebels against the Messiah, who refused the obe¬ 
dience of faith.— My ministration [ij dtaxo- 
via Meyer: My rendering of service de¬ 

signed for Jerusalem.— [May prove acceptable. 
Ot this he had doubts, and with good reason.* Tet 
he adds: to the saints. —RJ 

Ver. 82. That I may oome unto you in 
joy [tva iv ik&vt n po? Vfiaq. In 

the element of joy; the emphasis rests on this 
phrase.—R.] As if he had, to a certain extent, 
forebodings that he might come to them in sad cir¬ 
cumstances, as a captive. 

And may with you be refreshed. By 
spiritual interchange. [Alford : “ That we may mu¬ 
tually refresh ourselves; I after my dangers and de¬ 
liverances, you after your anxieties for me.” See 
Textual Note **.—R.] 

Ver. 88. Now the God of peace. It is very 
natural for him here to call God the God of peace, 
in consequence of his conflicts and their differences. 
Grotius accepts the latter alone; Meyer, the for- 
mer alone; Philippi, the peace of reconciliation; 
Fritzsche, salvation in a general sense; Tholuck, 
44 different occasions; ” see chap. xvL 20; Phil. iv. 
9 ; 1 Thesa. v. 28 ; Heb. xiiL 20. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the great importance of this section, see 
the Introduction, the Arrangement , and the Sum¬ 
mary. 

2. On ver. 14. The church of that day at 
Rome, compared with that of the present day. 

8. On ver. 16. The sense of the calling and the 
duty of the calling embolden. The Apostle’s sense 
of his great calling. 

4. Grand view of the conversion of the whole 
world. An offering in which the nations are offered 
to God. Christ, as the High-Priest, has brought a 
propitiatory sacrifice; now the ministers, as subor¬ 
dinate priests, must present the thank-offering and 
burnt-offering. But what a source of worship, and 
of the elevation and purification of worship, has 
proceeded from the ministerial service of Paul in 
both an extensive and intensive respect: churches, 
church-towers, hymns, prayers, festivals without 
number, and praising Gentiles (vers. 10, 11). The 
antiphony of praising Gentiles (ver. 11) responds to 
the extolling intonation of the Apostle (ver. 1C'„ 

* [The existence of a ooolnea* between Paul and the 
Christians at Jerusalem, perhaps the great body of then, 
is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians the Acts 
of the Apostles. But this by no means implies either a 
want of unity among the apostles personally, or different 
gospels See Lange's Oomm Galatians, pn. 40. 63; Light- 
foot, Galatians, Dissertation ill. pp. 383 ff, St. Paid and Um 
T hree.—R] 
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^ Hodge: 44 Id this beautiful passage we see the na¬ 
ture of the only priesthood which belongs to the 
Christian ministry. It is not their office to make 
atonement for sin, or to offer a propitiatory sacrifice 
to God, but, by the preaching of the gospel, to bring 
men, by the influence ot the Holy Spirit, to offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God.” Comp. Calvin.—R.J 

6 Paul’s missionary sphere. See his Life in the 
luit jduclion. 

6. Paul’s principle in ver. 20; a principle of 
genuine cburchliness in contrast with hierarchical 
and sectarian propagandism. [The term used by 
the Apostle belongs to the sphere of minor morals, 
to 44 a point of honor,” indeed. Yet the principle is 
not unimportant. Men may be Christians, and dis¬ 
regard it, but not Christian gentlemen , not men pos¬ 
sessed ot that delicate sense of propriety which no 
rules can impart Besides, such efforts at proselyt¬ 
ing generally ignore the essential graces of Chris¬ 
tianity : humility, self-abnegation, charity. He who 
insists on missionary efforts among Christian people, 
is necessarily uucharitable. Sects whose main efforts 
are in this channel, will not be celebrated for the 
araces of Christianity. Moreover, Christian ethics 
have so far informed the world, that ungodly men 
recognize the necessity of 44 honorable ” conduct in 
Christian workers, and cau sneer at the unseemly 
44 competitions ” of much that is called pious zeal. 
This does not prove that the world’s sense of honor 
is higher than that of the Church, but that the 
standard of sectarian proselytists is far too low. 
That a man can be a zealous missionary and not be 
a meddlesome propagandist, is evident from the case 
of this Apostle.—RJ 

' 7. On ver. 28. The thoroughly dynamical view 
which the apostles had of the world, is reflected 
even in their thoroughly dynamical missionary 
method, according to which they conquered the 
capital and central points of the ancient world. 

8. Vers. 26 ff. The idea of fellowship in its full 
universality. The sacred method in the matter of 
collections: (l.) An assignment of reasons (debt¬ 
ors); (2.) Voluntariness; (8.) Authentication; (4.) 
Connection with the purposes of God’s kingdom. 

9. Spain, as the representative of France, Britain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. [And of America, too ! 
For from the neighborhood of the pillars of Hercu¬ 
les, toward which Paul’s missionary zeal led him, the 
voyager sailed who discovered the new world.—R.1 
How does the matter stand now? Paul through 
Rome to Spain—this has again become a prospect 
of the present day, or a pium de^idtrium. [From 
Spain to Rome seems the likelier course ; yet, where 
Spain has long held her hand, how strong is the rule 
of Rome !—R.] 

10. On the Apostle’s great anticipation, see the 
Exeg. Notes. 

11. Prayer a wrestling and striving. See the 
history of Jacob at Jabbok. The Israelites = God’s 
warriors. Christians at Rome must now help the 
Apostle to fight against the schemes of degenerate 
warriors of God. 

12. The God of peace. As an infinite source 
>f peace, as if peace itself constituted His divinity. 
Bo the love of the Spirit; the whole Spirit which in 
Christianity is poured out over the earth, must be 
regarded as a breath of Love and of Spring exhaling 
aver the earth. 

18. Amen. See the Lexicons, the Concordance, 
and the Catechisms. Also the conclusion of chap, xvi 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL 
Coat. it. 14-88. 

The good testimony which Paul gives to in* 
Christians at Rome (ver. 14).—The Apostle’s call a» 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. 1. From whom did he 
receive it? From God, who gave him this grace 
(comp. chap. i. 5; xii. 8; Gal. i. 11 2. How lie 
he regard it? As a priestly employment in the 
sanctuary of the New Testament. 8. ‘What blear¬ 
ing did he derive from it? He brought the Gentiles 
to obedience to the gospel. 4. By what rule did he 
administer it ? To preach the gospel only where it 
was not yet known (vers. 14-21).—The proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel regarded as a priestly service 
(ver. 16).—The task of the missionary to the hea¬ 
then. 1. What is it? To administer the gospel 
among the heathen; that is, to declare it with 
priestly consecration, devotion, and patience. 2. 
What should be its constant end ? To labor that 
the heathen may be an offering, a. acceptable to 
God ; 6. sanctified by the Holy Ghost (vers. 16, 16). 
—The most beautiful and best glory is, when we 
can glory of serving God (ver. 17).—The right 
means for conversion (vers. 18, 19).—Paul’s great 
field of labor (ver. 19).—The first missionary sphere 
among the Gentiles (ver. 19).—From East to West 1 
That was the couree of the gospel in the first period 
of the Christian Church. But it has subsequently 
come to be from West to East 1 (ver. 19.)—To 
build on another man’s foundation, a mark of secta¬ 
rianism (ver. 20). Common nowadays. 

The Apostle Paul’s plans for his last journeys. 

1. They bear witness to his enterprising spirit, which 
continued fresh in Christian joy even to his old age ; 

2. But they are accompanied by anxious lenbod 

ings, that lead him to request the intercession of 
others (vers. 22-881.—Christian collections. 1. How 
must we regard tnem? As a service rendered to 
the saints; either, because, a. spiritual gifts have 
been received from a certain quarter, for which ser¬ 
vice in temporal goods is willingly shown ; or, b. 
because brotherly love always requires us to do good 
to every man, but especially to those who are ol the 
household of faith (Gal. vi. 10). 2. How must they 

be taken up ? o. In such a way that no moral com¬ 
pulsion be exercised ; b. But so that all givers can 
bring their gifts willingly (vers. 26-28).— Only he 
who can say, with Paul, 44 1 am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ,” can cheerlully re¬ 
spond to a call to preach to another congregation 
(ver. 29).—The fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ It consists: 1. In unconverted people 
being won to the kingdom of God ; 2. In converted 
people being furthered in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness (ver. 29).—The Apostle’s request lor the 
intercession of the Church at Rome in his behalf. 
1. Motives: The Church should intercede for him: 
a. For the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake—that is, for the 
sake of the Lord’s honor; b. For the love of the 
Spirit—that is, on account of the fraternal fellow¬ 
ship effected by the Holy Ghost between the Apos¬ 
tle and the Church. 2. The object of the intern*- 
sion: a. On the one band, the deliverance of the 
Apostle from the unbelievers in Judea; b. The 
friendly reception of his service of love (the collec¬ 
tion) by the saints there. 8. The desired remdt: 
a . That he should come to Rome in peace ; b And 
might be refreshed with the Church in Rome (ver* 
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80-42).—The God of patience and comfort is a God 
of hope, and the God of hope is a God of peace 
tver. 82; oomp. vers. 6, 18). 

Luthkb : On vers. 14, 15: This is, though you 
do not need my writing, yet I am urged by my 
office, which I have by God's grace, to teach and to 
admonish every one of yon. 

Starks : Blessed be the land which is full of the 
gospel of Christ! That is more than if it were full 
of gold and silver (ver. 19).—Do not remove from 
one place to another without necessity and a good 
cause; remain in your country, and live honestly 
(ver. 28 ).—Hedikoer : Notice that Paul will not 
build on any other man's foundation; but now it is 
nothing new in the Church for one to take from an¬ 
other bis good ground, Christ, by clamoring, excit¬ 
ing suspicion, and other forms of wickedness (ver. 
20 ). —What does love for Christ not do ? What a 
journey to Rome and Spain ? Friend, are you not 
an official successor of Paul, a pastor, and a shep¬ 
herd of souls? How many miles do you have to 
go on the way to the preaching stations, the school, 
or the private house of one of your hearers ? How 
often, and how willingly, do you make the visit? 
(ver. 24.)—Praying is the same as fighting. It is 
greater labor than ploughing But how indifferently 
do you regard it 1 (ver. 80.) 

Spknkr, on ver. 29: Such confidence of the 
preacher in the fellowship of his flock effects much 
good, for it proves love. A want of confidence, on 
the other hand, destroys much edification.—To the 
ministerial office there belong: 1. Teaching; 2. 
Care for the poor; 8. Admonition of the hearers to 
prayer (vers. 14-88).—He is not worthy to be in 
Christ's kingdom and to enjoy it, who does not daily 
pray that it may be extended (ver. 80). 

Gerlach : Paul regards himself as a priest, who, 
by the preaching of the gospel, prepares and pre¬ 
sents to God the offering of the whole Gentile 
world. 

Heubner : Paul's solicitude lay: 1. In the office 
which was given to him, with which he also received 
strength ; 2. In the holy love which he had. Where 
both of these exist, admonitions are never wholly 
fruitless (ver. 15).—A minister who is merely a 
preacher, becomes a talker; but, reversely, the 
priest should always be a preacher, or else he will 
be merely a Japanese bonse (ver. 16).—Christian 
love has regard for the rights of others (ver. 20).— 
The highest service of missionaries is, that they 
must begin from the very start, and labor with the 
rough material (ver. 21).—The change in the circle 
of operation.—The journeys of the Apostles, which 
were holy, abundant in blessing, and full of suffer¬ 
ing (ver. 24).—Spiritual benefactors are the highest, 
and though temporal blessings cannot perfectly re¬ 
quite their spiritual benefits, we should nevertheless 
repay even with them (vers. 26, 27 ).— Christians 
should not come empty to each other, but with 
spiritual blessings (ver. 29).—The power of Cnris- 
tian intercession (ver. 80). 

Bbsser : The Apostle’s official seal to the Epis¬ 
tle to the Romans (vers. 14-38).—The pure sacri¬ 
ficial vessel is the gospel of God; the Gentiles, 
brought by faith in this vessel, are an acceptable 
offering, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who is the 
mcrificial fire from heaven (1 Peter i. 12), who con¬ 
tinues the holv burning by which Christ has sancti¬ 


fied himself for a burnt-offering for all (ver. 16).— 
Miracles in themselves are no proof of truth; but 
as signs of the real Christ, the miracles of the Apes 
ties imprint a seal upon their doctrine for the joy of 
believers and for the judgment of unbelievers (vers 
18, 19).—The fight of faith is fought by him whe 
prays, seeing ana feeling the opposite of his hope, 
and seeking the concealed face of God, who is i God 
of hope (ver. 80).—God gives peace everywhere and 
in every manner (2 These, iil 16): Peace in believ¬ 
ing on His grace (chap. v. 11 peace in reliance on 
the love of His government (chap. viii. 28), peace 
in the certainty that Christ reigns over His enemies 
(chap, xvl 20), and peace in the love of the Spirit 
(ver. 33). 

[Burkitt: As we honor the God of peace, 
whom we serve; as we love the Prince of peeoe, in 
whom we believe; as we hope for tbe comfort of 
the Spirit of peeoe, and as we cherish the suooeei 
of the gospel of peace, let us preserve it where it is, 
and pursue it where it flies from us.—H enry : The 
blessing of the gospel is tbe treasure which we have 
in earthen vessels. When ministers are fully pre¬ 
pared to give, and people fully prepared to receive, 
this blessing, both are happy. Many have the gos¬ 
pel who have not tbe blessing of the gospel, and so 
they have it in vain. The gospel will not profit, un- 
less God bless it on us; and it is our duty to wait 
upon Him for that blessing, and for the fulness of it 
[Doddridoe : Let us adore the God of grace 
and peace, who works the most important ends by 
methods unthought of by us; and let us be very 
cautious that we do not rashly judge that He hath 
rejected our prayers, because we do not see them 
answered in that particular way which might have 
been more agreeable to our own wishes.— -Clarke : 
Beware of contentions in religion; if you dispute 
concerning any of its doctrines, let it be to find out 
truth, not to support a preconceived and preestab¬ 
lished opinion. Avoid all polemical heat and ran¬ 
cor ; these prove the absence of the religion of 
Christ. Whatever does not lead you to love Got! 
and man more, is most assuredly from beneath. 
Tbe God of peace is the author of Christianity; and 
the Prince of peace, the priest and sacrifice of it; 
therefore love one another, and leave off contention 
before it be meddled with. 

J [Hopok : As oil poured on water smoother its 
ace and renders it transparent, so does kindneos 
calm the minds of men, and prepare them for the 
ready entrance of tbe truth. Besides these qualifi¬ 
cations, he who admonishes others should be entitled 
thus to act. It is not necessary that this title should 
rest on his official station; but there should be su¬ 
periority of some kind—of age, excellence, or knowl¬ 
edge—to give his admonitions due effect.—B arkks t 
T he success of a minister is not fbr his own praises, 
but for the honor of God; not by his skill or 
power, but by the aid of Jesus Christ.—God may 
disappoint us in regard to the mode in which we 
purpose to do good; but if we really desire it, He 
will enable us to do it in His own way. It may be 
better to preach the gospel in bonds than at liberty; 
it is better to do it in a prison, than not at all 
Bunyan wrote the 44 Pilgrim’s Progress” to amust 
his heavy hours during a twelve years’ cruel imprift 
onraent. If be had been at liberty, he probabl? 
would not have written it at all— J. F. H.] 
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THE COMMENDATION OF COMPANIONS AND HELPERS IN A SERIES OF SALUTATIONS 
WITH WHICH IS JOINED A WARNING AGAINST SEPARATISTS FALSE TEACHER* 
(JEWS AND GENTILES), WHO COULD HINDER AND EVEN DESTROY ROME’S DESTINY 
AND HIS APOSTOLIC MISSION. YET THE GOD OF PEACE WILL SHORTLY BRUISE 
SATAN (JUDAISTIC AND PAGANISTIO ERRORS) UNDER THEIR FEET. 

Chap. XVL 1-20. 

A. Phebe of Corinth. 

1 I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which [who] is a servant [deaconess] 

% of the church which is at Cenohrea: That ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath [may have] 
need of you: for she [too] hath been a succourer of many, and of myself also. 

B. Roman friends. 

3, 4 Greet Priscilla [Prisca] 1 and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus: Who 
have for my life laid down their own necks : unto whom not only I give thanks, 

5 but also all the churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet [salute'] the church 
that is in their house. Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the firstrfruits 

6 of Achaia [Asia] 8 unto Christ. Greet [Salute] Mary, who bestowed much 

7 labour on us [or, you]. 8 Salute Andronicus and Junia [or, Junias], 4 ray kins¬ 
men, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among 8 the apostles, who also 

8 were in Christ before me. Greet [Salute] Amplias, my beloved in the Lord. 

9 Salute Urbane [Urbanus], our helper in Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles [the] approved in Christ. Salute them which [who] are of 

11 Aristobulus’ household [the household of Aristobulus]. Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet [Salute] them that be of the household of Narcissus, Which 

12 [who] are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which [who] laboured much in the Lord. 

13, 14 Salute Rufus [the] chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine. Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes [Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas]. 4 

15 and the brethren which [who] are with them. Salute Philologus, and Julia, 
Nereus, and his sister, and Olyinpas, and all the saints which [who] are with 

16 them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. The [All the] T churches of Christ 
salute you. 

0. Warning against false teachers. 

17 Now I beseech you, brethren, [to] mark them which [those who] cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine [teaching] * which ye have 

18 [omit have] learned; and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our 
Lord Jesus [omit Jesus] 8 Christ, but their own belly; and by [their] good 

19 words and fair speeches 10 deceive the hearts of the simple. For your obe> 
dience is come albroad unto all men . I am glad [rejoice] therefore on your 
behalf [over you]: 11 but [omit but] yet I would have you wise unto [con- 

10 cerning] that which is good^ and simple [harmless] concerning evil. Ana the 
God ot peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of oui 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen [©ma Amen.] 18 


TEXTUAL. 


* Var. S.— {Instead of IIptanAAer (Arc., Teutons and lathers), we find Dpi o<*v in K. A B. 0. D. F. lu emitan 

fee. 'Tnlrersalfy received now. 

• Ver. fi. [Rre., with D* •. L., Syriac version* and fathers: 'Av«to«. V. A. B. C. D«. F., most versions, Lntfc 
Mbers : 'A a in*. Dp Wette defends the former on the authority of the Peshlto, and also because th i difficulty -irieli. t 
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from 1 Cor. xvt. 16, where Stephanas if called the Slrst-fruits of Achate i, might here occasioned the change Into teiac. 
Br * the probability is rather that the parallel pa-age waa written on the margin, and thna erept into the text ; and at 
the Bp stle waa written in Aohaia, the error waa readily retained. The reading 'Artec ia accepted by moat modem 
editors and commentators. 

• Ver. 6.—(R*., C*. L., versions and fathers: *«: D. F.: hr vpir * fit. A. B. C l n versions and fethmu: ijsmt 

The reading last mentioned ia adopted by Orieebaoh, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Traftllee; that of the R*c., by Tied* 
endorf (ed. ), l)e Weito. Ph Uppi. Lange. The internal evidence ia strongly in its favor. See the E/xeg. Notes.—Rac^ 
with fit D. Y. L.: M—m«p ; ▲. B. C., Peshito: Maptar. The latter is preferred by Iaichmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2) 
Alford, TregoUe*. 

4 Vnr 7.—[See the Eatrg. Notes. 

• Ver. l.—[Amoi.y tit <ipo*t ts is ambiguous. It may imply: among the apostles, aa of their number, or simply 
that the apoatlus held them in high repute. The Utter Is decidedly preferable See the JE* a. Note*. 

4 Ver. 14.—ix. A. B. i\ D 1 . F., moat versions, sustain the order: 'Epuyv, n*rp6/9**, *Eppav; adopted by 
Lachmann, T schcndorf, Meyer, And most modern editors. That of the Use. is supported by D*. L., some Greek fathers 

7 Ver. 16. -{The authority for vawat is overwhelming (fit. A. B. C. L, moat versions and fathers). The omission 
arose from the question as to whether the Apoetle could apeak for ail the churches. 

• Ver. IT.—(O • U n it ing in prefer© ice to doctrine , eee chap. x. 17, p. SIS. and the beg. Notes. 

0 Ver. 18.—(The Roc. inserts Tqoov, but it is not found in any of the known uncial M8&, and ia omitted in a 
Lumber of versions. 

10 Ver. 18.—ID 1 . F. omit «*l svAoyiac; found in fit. A B. 0., most versions. Probably omitted from the 
transcriber's mistaking the end of the previous word for that of « vAoylac. So modem editors. 

11 Ver. 19.—(The if c. has : x<up» odr rb if tyuv, which is sustained by a number of versions, and by fit*.; the 
order is found in D. F., which omit rd, however, fit 1 . A. B. 0. L.: if iiittr o6r galpw: adopted by Lachmann, 
TUoheodorf, Meyer, Alford, TregeUea. De Wette and Philippi retain the order of the Bee. Besides the preponderant 
uncial authority, it is properly urged against the reading of tne Bee., that it gives the more usual order, hence likely to 
be an alteration. Dr. Lange oalls it a oorrect exegetioal gloat. 

10 Ver. SO.— [No o of the uncial MSS. now known support the ’Aof the Be c., which is accordingly rejected by 
all critical editors.-Alford, Tregellea, and other*, bracket Xptwrov, which ia not found in X. B.; but it seems best to 
retain it.—B.] 


EXBGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary. —A. Commendation of Phebe the 
deaconess; vera. 1, 2.—B. The salutations to bis 
Roman fHenda and companions in their household 
churches, and the commendations therein expressed; 
vera. 8-16.—C. Warning against false teachers, who 
create dissension. Benediction ; vers. 17-20. 

In the Apostle’s salutations he does not merely 
take cognizance of friendly relations in a good- 
natured way, but rather designs, with a distinct 
section of his Epistle, and in the wise and sincere 
form of his salutations, to awaken in the Church at 
Rome the consciousness that, in its principal ele- ! 
menls, it is indirectly a Pauline church—that is, | 
one appropriated by him in his universal efforts.* j 
Comp., on this point, the Introduction , p. 88, and j 
the construction of the Epistle. It is characteristic, ' 
chat Aquila and Priscilla stand at the head of those 
whom he salutes; by their settlement in Ephesus 
they bad already prepared for his connection there, 
juqt as they now had done in Rome, and afterward 
do again in Ephesus; 2 Tim. iv. 19. And so there are 
many among those saluted who have preceded him, , 
as his precursors. The whole body of those greeted | 
is made up of different classes. Some are helpers ; 
of his missionary labors, who have labored with 
him, and part of whom have exposed themselves to 
dangers for him : Prisca, Aquila, Mary, Andronicus, 
Junta, and Urban us. A number of them are his 


relatives, such as Andronicus, Junia, and Herodion ; 
or very near friends, as Rufus and his mother. Be¬ 
sides, there are those whom he can distinguish as 
disciples converted through his instrumentality, or 
well-known frionds: Epenetus, Amplias, Stachya, 
Apelles; perhaps also Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
Persia. We can further distinguish companies, a 
church in the house of Aquila, an assembly at the 
| houses of Hermes, Hennas, and their companions; 
at the houses of Philologus, Julia, and their com¬ 
panions. Perhaps the believers in the households 
of Aristobulus and of Narcissus also form separate 
divisions of the Church. 

A. Vers. 1 and 2.—Ver. 1. I commend. 
[Both an introduction and a commendation are im¬ 
plied. The description consists of two parts: First, 
she is a sister, whioh is the general ground for wel 
coming her; then, more specially, she is a deacon¬ 
ess, who had faithfully discharged her duty (ver. 2). 
The name is derived from <l*otj3 Phcebus (Apollo), 
but there is nothing remarkable in this, since the 
etymology would be as little recalled then, as now. 
In the case of proper names.—R.] See 2 Cor. v. 
12. Phebe is usually regarded as the bearer of the 
Epistle. 

Who is a deaconeaa; Jmxxovo?. On the 
institution of deaconesses, comp. Church History 
and the Pastoral Epistles. Meyer furnishes the spe¬ 
cial liteiature on p. 589. [The word fhaxorurwa 
occurs frequently in later ecclesiastical Greek. Pliny, 


* [Ford : “ Some persons, regarding this chapter aa con¬ 
taining little more than a register of names, treat it with 
comparative indifference; thereby defrauding their souls 
of much good. St. Chrysostom, in his day, had cause to 
complain of the same neglect shown by many to the con¬ 
clusion of this Bplstle. H**noe be bestows special pains in 
explaining it. * It is possibles* he writes, 4 even from bare 
names to nod a treasure: * and then he at once proceeds to 
disclose what the treasure is.” The list of names shows; 
(L) Paul's personal regard; (2.) The high place he aooords 
to women; (3.) The constitution of the Roman Church; 
(4.) The gr*>at influenoe he exerted, if so many friends 
could be found in a church he had never visited. (5.) The 
undying name received from his friendly mention. Is a type 
•f the eternal blessing which belongs to those whose names 
•it written in the Lamb's Book or Life. Evidently there 
are not many rich or ereat in this list — few of whom we 
know any thing save what is here hinted; yet these names 
abide, while those of the wealthy and honored have been 
forgotten Even Horace and Iivy give no such extended 
feme as Paul has done to his friends and acquaintance** at 

Home.—R-t 


in the celebrated letter to Trajan, says: 44 AVcrus. 
rium crelidi , ex duabut ancilii* qua mimstrjc dice- 
bantur , quid cud veri rt per tonnenta (ptarcrc™ 
Their duties were, to take care of the sick, poor, 
and strangers in the female portion of the Church. 
44 This office was the more needful on account of the 
rigid separation of the sexes at that day, especially 
among the Greeks ” (Schaff). Meyer refers to Bing 
ham, Orig. i. pp. 341-866; Schoene, Gmckicht*- 
forsch. Other d. Kirchlich . Gcbrduche, iii. pp. 102 It; 
Herzog, Kncvklopcd ., Hi. p. 868; Ncander, Pfian- 
zung t i. p. 265 f. The last named argues that the 
deaconesses must not be confounded with the 
of 1 Tim. ▼. 3-16. See, however, Lange’s Comm 
in loco. We may add : S< haft -dpoetolic Church, 
§ 186; Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. Of Phebe, 
^onyheare says (St. Paul, it p. 154): 44 Sw waa a 
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widow of consideration and wealth, who acted as 
one of the deaconesses of the Church, and was now 
about to sail to Rome upon some private business, 
apparently connected with a lawsuit in which she 
wa* engaged/* He adds: 44 She could not (accord¬ 
ing 10 Greek manners) have been mentioned as act¬ 
ing in the independent manner described, either if 
her husband had been living or if she had been un¬ 
married.**—R.] 

Cenchrea. The eastern seaport or Corinth 
(see the Encyclopaedias). 

Ver. 2. That ye reoeive her in the Lord. 

She should be received with Christian interest.— 
And that ye assist her [xat naqaaxrjxt 
aittfi. The verb is frequently used as a legal term, 
hence the conjecture of Conybeare, that her business 
at Rome was connected with a lawsuit.—R.] It is 
hardly probable that the early Church employed 
deaconesses to travel in the discharge of official 
business; the business of Phebe seems to have been 
of a personal character. 

[For she too, xai yao a vrn. She herself 
also, not ai'rr/f (this one).—-R.] Tne reason why 
the Romans should zealously support her in her 
affairs does not lie in an official call to Ronpe, but in 
her services for the churches at home, and for the 
Apostle in particular, //(inorar*? is a specially 
honorable designation. [It may refer to her official 
duties, but not necessarily so. The idea it implies 
is of service bestowed by a superior on inferiors.— 
Of myself also. 44 When and where, we know 
not. It is not improbable that she may have been, 
like Lydia, one whose heart the Lord opened at the 
first preaching of Paul, and whose house was his 
lodging;** Alford.—R.] 

B. Vers. 8-16.—Ver. 8. Prisca. [This is the 
real name; Priscilla is the diminutive, according to 
the common mode of forming such appellations. 
—R.] She belonged, like Phebe, to the women 
who were prominent because of the energy of their 
faith, and deserved the honorable position before 
the name of her husband, Aquila (comp. Acts xviii. 
2). See 2 Tim. iv. 19. [The frequent sneers at 
Paul about his views respecting the female sex and 
their prerogatives might be spared us, were this 
chapter carefully read. The order here is a suffi¬ 
cient answer: the wife’s name first, because she was 
foremost, no doubt. The standard is, after all, ca¬ 
pacity, not sex. Both are called 44 my helpers,** and 
it would seem that, as such, they were both engaged 
in spiritual labors, which term includes vastly more 
than public preaching.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Their own necks. Meyer translates 
the i>7ri/)-rjxav literally: have laid under, under 
the executioner’s axe. But there has been no men¬ 
tion made in Paul’s previous history of the execu¬ 
tioner’s axe. Even Meyer himself doubts whether 
we should take the expression in its exact meaning. 
Since Paul was a member of their family, they were 
answerable for him in the tumults that arose in Cor- 
imh and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 12; xix. 28).—What 
tLdy did for the Apostle, was done for all the 
clinrohes of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 6. likewise salute the church that is 
in their house [xai trjv xar* otxov ai> t~>v 
4 xxXrj<jiav ]. The definite prototype of an apos¬ 
tolical household church, the type of the later par¬ 
ish. At the same time, the single household church¬ 
es in Rome are already connected by the bond of 
fellowship Into one spiritual church. Accordingly, 


the church in the house is almost = the assembly is 
a certain house.* Tholuck: 44 In the metropolis 
which was at that time about four miles in circura 
ference, there were not lees than five of them (comp 
Kist, in Illgen’s Zeitechrift f&r hist. Theologie , iL, 
2d part, p. 65).*’ 

Epenetus. 44 Unknown, as all the following 
ones to ver. 15. (Rufus may be the son of Simon 
Mark xv. 21.) The legends of the Fathers made tb« 
most of them martyrs and bishops, and the Synopsis 
of Dorotheus misplaces the most of them among th« 
seventy disciples; ** Meyer. 

The first-fruits of Asia [a n ap xV 
A <j L a <; . See Textual Nate *]. Asia proconsul arte 
The reading Achaia is less authenticated, and ere. 
ates difficulty, inasmuch as, in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, Ste- 
phanas is mentioned as the first-fruits of Achaia 
On the solution of this difficulty (by supposing thal 
Epenetus was a member of the household of Ste¬ 
phanas, now in Rome), see Tholuck, p. 788.—[R*< 
to*. Meyer, Philippi: with reference tc 
Christ; De Wette, Lange: for Christ . The mean 
ing obviously is: first converted to Christ.—R.] 
The first-fruits, or those first converted, were gen- 
erally the natural leaders of the incipient churches. 

Ver. 6. Mary. Not more definitely known. 
There is no need of explaining that the reading, 
bestowed much labor f on w#, is much more natural 
than the other, on you , for elsewhere the Apostle 
always brings out prominently the relations of the 
persons Baluted to his own labors. [See Textual 
Note R.] 

Ver. 7. And Junia (or Junias). The word 
has often been taken, and by Chrysostom [Grotius] 
among the rest, as a feminine noun, Junia; it seems 
more probable that it is Junias, an abbreviation of 
Junianus (see Tholuck, p. 789). [If feminine, it is 
the name of the wife or sister of Andronicus; the 
Rec. accents thus: 'Jorviav, which indicates the 
feminine. Most editors (not Tregelles) : *J o v v * a *. 
It is as impossible as it is unnecessary to decide the 
question, though Meyer thinks the added descrip¬ 
tion favors the masculine form.—R.1 

My kinsmen. The expression avyytnl^ 
has been understood by Olshausen, and others, in 
the broader sense of fel'ow-countrynien; against 
which it has been remarked that, in that case, oth¬ 
ers than Jewish Christians have received this desig- 


* [Dr. Hodge suggest* that, as a tent-maker, Aquila 
had better accommodations for such an assembly than mom 
of the Christians. See Alford in loco, where he quotes 
Justin Martyrs statements about these assemblies. Cer¬ 
tainly there* is no warrant for supposes: that only the 
household servants, <kc., are meant.—It is clear that the 
early Church was formed quite as muoh upon the household 
model as upon that of the synagoguo. No form of ehurob 
government should Ignore this, nor oan Christianity make 
true progress at the expense of the family. As the religion 
of Jesus Christ has sanctified household relations, and ele¬ 
vated them all, how far is the Church responsible for the 
manifestations of moral decay in social life ? May not the 
schisms in families, produced by sectarian propagandism, 
so tar interfere with any thing akin to these household 
churches, as to exercise a deteriorating influence? Cer¬ 
tainly It i« difficult to conceive, that any Christians at Roms 
would lay in wait for Prisoa’s children, to decoy them with 
presents to some other assembly. Yet that is a recognised 
form of ecclesiastical (I will not say Christian) effort in 
these days!—R.l 

t [The verb *ovifx, when not followed by krfyy, refers 
to practical activity, not to preaohing and teaching. Here 
probably, some acts of womanly kindness are intended, 
such as Paul would bi* more likely to have received than 
the whole Roman Church. Hence’** us” is more probably 
correct than “yon.** Besides, why should Paul add thii 
description, wen* 9he so well known tn that C urch U.J 
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nation, besides the three thus denominated. Dr. 
B&ur finds in these kinsmen not only a mark of the 
unauthenticity of chap, xvl, but even of the unfair¬ 
ness of the author, who, by this fiction, would make 
for the Apostle the favorable appearance of having 
sustained a more intimate relation to the Jewish- 
Chrisdan Church in Rome. 

My fellow-prisoners [crt'ra*//ta>la>Tot’c 
j»ot>]. Further particulars are not known. But 
as, according to Acts xxiil 16, the Apostle had a 
nephew in Jerusalem who took a deep interest in 
his cause, and as it is said of Andronicus and Ju¬ 
ntos, or Junia, that they were before him in Christ— 
that is, were believers—so it is natural to make a 
family from the names of Andronicus, Junias, or 
better, Junia and Herodion, and to suppose that 
these, as the early converted kinsmen of Paul, had 
already made an impression in Jerusalem upon the 
unconverted Paul, and, after his conversion, had 
taken an interest in him in bis captivity. Then, 
these were specially adapted, like Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla, to prepare the way for him in Rome. This 
would also give a simple explanation to among 
the apostles, lv toiq anoa r6 Ao»?. They 
were highly respected as believers among the apos¬ 
tles in Jerusalem. So also Meyer: “ distinguished 
—that is, most honorably known to the apostles. 
Thus Beza, Grotius, and most others; De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi They take the right ground, 
for anoatoAoq is never used by Paul in the broader 
sense (as Acts xiv. 4-14), and therefore cannot be 
explained, with Origen, Chrysostom, Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, Ac., and Tholuck: among [t. «., among the 
number of] the Apostles” * See Meyer for hy¬ 
potheses respecting their conversion. 

Ver. 8 . Amplias. An abbreviation of Am- 
pliaton.— [Beloved in the Lord, “ beloved in the 
bond* of Christian fellowship” (Alford).—R.] 

Ver. 9. Urbanus—Stachys. The Apostle’s 

distinctions result from an exact view. 

Ver. 10 . Apelles. This has been confounded 
(by Origen, and others) with Apollos, but without 
any ground whatever. [Comp. Horace, Sat., i. 
5. 100. Supposed to be a freedinan, but the name 
was common among this class (Meyer, Philippi). 
There are various conjectures about the grouping of 
freed men aud slaves in these verses.—R. J 

The approved [to v doxt/jov]. A predi¬ 
cate of tested steadfastness in faith.— Who are of 
the household of Aristobulus. That is, the 
Christians in the household, probably slaves of Aris¬ 
tobulus. See the additional lv xv^iut in the follow¬ 
ing verse. [Alford : M It does not follow that either 
Aristobulus or Narcissus were themselves Christians. 
Only those of their Jamilice (rovq lx rotv) are 
here saluted who were lv xvyiht ; for we must un¬ 
derstand this also after 'AytarofovXov .”—R.] 

Ver. 11. Narcissus. GroUus, Neander, and 
others, have regarded him as a freedman of Claudius 
(Sueton., Claud. 28). [This freedman, however, was 

* [Luther: turlche sind berOhmte Apostel. Yet even so 
high an Anglican as Dr. Wordsworth aco'pts the view of 
Meyer and Lange. An able defenoe of the less restricted 
use of the term awoaroAot will be found in Ligbtfoot, 
Gaiittiani, pp. 92 fl* Still, In every ca*e where Paul uses 
file word, it can be referred to others than himself and the 
Twelve only by catachresis. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the article is 
emitted, and the word has obviously no eocleeiastical sense. 
Allbrd thinks the meaning adopted above u would imply 
that Paul had more frequent intercourse with the other 
apostles than we know that he had." Yet how strange 
that “noted apostles” should require this certification from 
Paul.—R.1 


put to death two or three yean before this Eptotto 
was written. It to possible that the salutation if 
addressed to his family, known thus after bto death 

Ver. 12 . Pends. [The name to derived from 
Persia, as the native country of the bearer; but il 
is not kn iwn that it was borne for this reason in 
this particular instance.—R.] She to thus candidly 
distinguished from the two just named. 

Ver. 18. Rufus. See Commentary , Mark , p. 
151.—The chosen. A very expressive distinction. 
[Not merely 44 elect in Christ,” but a chosen man, a 
distinguished Christian (Hodge).—R.]—His mother 
and mine [xai rrjv firjtiqa abtoo xai 
l/uou. 44 Hu mother by nature, mitt* by maternal 
kindness” (Webster and Wilkinson).—R.]. Fervid 
expression of gratitude for the epjoyment of trieud- 
ly care. 

Ver. 14. Hermas. This verse contains a nu¬ 
merous group, probably intimately associated, and 
less known to the Apostle. Hennas has been re¬ 
garded by Origen and Eusebius as the author of the 
work : 'O noiprjv. But this author belongs to the 
middle of the second century.— The brethren 
who are with them [rone <r vv avroiq 
a dt it 9 oi/?l. This, as well as the expression in 
ver. 16 : A U the saints who are with them , has been 
understood as referring to a household church. In¬ 
cidental hypotheses: (1.) Christian associations for 
common business pursuits, Ac. (Fritzsche, Philippi). 
( 2 .) Missionary unions (Reiche). [The latter is quite 
improbable.—R.] 

Ver. 15. Julia. Probably the wife of Philolo- 
gus ; for, in what follows, she is distinguished Iroro 
Sie sister of Nereus. 

Ver. 16. With a holy kiss. 'Ev vt'/.tjji art 
ay lot, 1 Thess. v. 26. Comp. 1 Peter v. 14: lv 
part ayunrjq. “ In Tertullian, it is the oscu- 
lum pac s; the fraternal kiss after the finished 
prayer in the assemblies of the Christians is men¬ 
tioned by Justin Martyr (M. Apol. 1. Op. 65);” Tho¬ 
luck.—For further particulars, see Meyer and W : ner. 
The continuance of this Oriental Christian custom 
of connecting the salutatioa and the kiss as an ex¬ 
pression of fellowship and of common festivals, to 
known in the Greek church (see Luke vii. 45). 

All the churches [at ixxhtjaiat naoai. 
See Textual Note ’]. As Paul has made known in 
many churches his intention of going to Rome, and 
because of this opportunity had received many salu¬ 
tations for Rome, he regarded himself sufficiently 
warranted to greet Rome in the name of all the 
churches, particularly of those which he had estab¬ 
lished. Grotius limits tbe expression to the Grecian 
churches; others, in other ways. [Stuart, Olshau- 
sen, to the churches in Corinth ana vicinity; Ben- 
gel, to those he had visited.—R.] 


C. Vers. 17-20.—Ver. 17. Now I beseech 
you, brethren. A warning against those whe 
cause divisions and variances is very properly con¬ 
nected with the hearty and solemn injunction foi 
the universal preservation of unity and harmony 
See an analogous instance in Eph. vi. 10 fif. Tills 
section to, therefore, by no means M supplementary 
as Meyer holds it to be. On the contrary, it to ob- 
served, by both him and Tholuck, that it may be 
inferred from tbe position of the Apostle’s word* 
(at the conclusion), and their brevity, that the false 
teachers here designated huve not yet found entrano# 
I into the Church. He already knew that they exist 
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id, and (hat fchej increased both intensively and ex¬ 
tensively; therefore be could—as he subsequently 
did in bis farewell address at Miletus, when setting 
tut for Ephesus—here definitely predict their pres- 
tnce in Rome. Carpzov has had in mind the differ- 
snces in cliaps. xiv. and xv.; Clericus, and others, 
the early heathen philosophers. In both, the idea 
if Christian false teachers is wanting. Others hare 
decided them to be Libertines. That the Apostle, at 
all events, had in view, besides the future Judaizing 
and Ebionitic zealots for the law, the gnosticizing 
and andnomian spirits of the future, is proved on 
looking at the arrangement for the reception of both 
these tendencies, which he, according to chaps, xiv. 
and xv., unquestionably found already in the Church. 
According to De Wctte, the kind of false teachers 
here mentioned cannot be more specifically deter¬ 
mined; according to Tholuck, with reference to 
Phil, iii. 2, Ac., the zealots of the law are meant. 

[Alford says: “Judging by the text itself, we 
infer that these teachers were similar to those point¬ 
ed out in Phil, iii 2, Ac.: unprincipled and selfish 
person a, seducing others for their otm gain ; wheth¬ 
er Judaizers or not, does not appear; but consider¬ 
ing that the great opponents of the Apostle were of 
this party, we may perhaps infer that they also be¬ 
longed to it.”—R.] 

To mark [a son sir. To notice carefully; 
used in Phil. iii. 17, with reference to those who 
' should be imitated; more intensive than Bkinnv 
(Meyer).—R.] This, and the avoiding of them, 

Krehl thinks can be referred only to present false 
teachers, which is very properly opposed by Tho- 
luck. — [Divisions and offences, nd<; dt/offra- 
aiaq xa i ra o xavSaka The articles point 
to known divisions and scandals, whether Paul re¬ 
ferred to any particular persons or not. Dr. Hodge 
seems disposed to refer the first word to doctrinal 
divisions, the latter to moral offences; so Webster 
and Wilkinson. Philippi and Meyer seem to refer 
the first to divisions, however occasioned, and the 
latter to temptations to depart from the gospel 
ground of faith and life. The objection to the for¬ 
mer distinction is, that the 44 divisions ” hinted at in 
the Epistle were mainly of an ethical rather than a 
doctrinal origin.— Contrary to the teaching, 
naqa trjv dtdaxyv. On the preposition, see 
GaL i. 8, Lange's Comm. t p. 19. Most German 
commentators are disposed to reject at least the ex¬ 
clusive reference to doctrinal instruction. As our 
English word doctrine suggests dogmatic theology , 
we substitute teaching , which includes all instruc¬ 
tion.—A commendation of their teachers is implied, 
which hints at the indirect Pauline origin of the 
Church. — Avoid them, ixxkivart an* av- 
tbtr. There is no reference to official excommuni¬ 
cation, but to personal treatment of those who might 
or might not be church members.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Serve not our Lord Christ [rw 
uvqiip 7} n tt> v X (j kj rw ov do rke v o votv. 
Bse Textual Note *]. See chap, it 8 ; Phil. iii. 19; 
2 Cor. ii. 20. Fanaticism, by its confusion of spirit- 
oal and carnal affections and motives, degenerates 
Into disguised sensualism. — Their own belly 
[rij ianrnr xotAfa]. This is a symbol of thdfr 
lelf-interest, selfishness, sensuality, and of their 
Ina. aiming at a mere life of pleasure; comp. 1 
Tim. vi. 5; Titus L 11. 

And by their good words and fair speech¬ 
es [d*o r ijq y^tjotoXoylaq xai tvXoyiaq. 

Textual Note l# ]. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14. By 


good words they represent themselves In a rosj 
light, and by flattering speeches, their hearers. For 
further particulars, see Tholuck, p. 741. Melaiich 
tbon understands, by tvkoyia, religious blessings and 
promises; for example, those of the monks. [Hodge 
takes the two words as synonymous. Meyer thinks 
the former characterizes the tenor. and the latter the 
/orm, of their words. Xanax, is found only here 
m the New Testament. The view given by Dr 
Lange is quite tenable.—R.] 

The simple [t5v axdxwr. The unwary]. 
Those who, as such, can be easily deceived. [How 
many were deceiving and deceived, appears from 
Phil. L 16, written from Rome a few years after 
ward.—R.l 

Yen 19. For your obedience [^ yet 4 
vfiwv t’Traxotj]. The yd^ is explained in dii 
ferent ways: 

1. It implies, indirectly, that they also are not 
free from this axaxia (Origen, Fritzsche). [Dr. 
Hodge takes obedience as — obedient disposition. 
and, with others, regards this as implying a liability 
to be led astray. But u obedience,” without further 
definition, would mean the u obedience of faith,” in 
this Epistle at least; besides, this view implies that 
their obedience was not altogether of & commend 
able character.—R.] 

2. It implies au antithesis; as for the Roman 
Christians, he knows that they, as being obedient to 
the gospel, cannot be so easily deceived (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theodoret, Meyer).* 

8. The yaq specifies a second ground for ver 
17 (Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi). [So Alford. But 
Meyer correctly says, that ydo is never repeated 
thus in a strictly codrdinate relation. Alford finch 
also a slight reproof here.—R.] 

Explanation fl.) is, as it seems to us, very aptly 
modified by Ruckert. Since they succeeded in de- 
ceiving the simple, they will think that they can also 
easily find an entrance to you, for they regard your 
obedience, which is everywhere known, as that very 
simplicity. [This avoids the objection to which the 
view, as held by Dr. Hodge, is open. Still, Meyer 
seems qearest the true explanation.—R.] 

I rqjoice therefore over you i /« i$ 

ovv yaioM. See Textual Note u . The emphatic 
position of i g>' vfiiv favors Meyer’s view of ydy 
while the next clause, with its adversative df, seems 
to introduce the real warning.—R.] It is, at all 
events, desirable that they allow themselves to be 
warnea, according to the rule which the Apostle lays 
down. 

Wise [<7o?ot'$. R. A. C., Rec ., insert 
which seems to be an interpolation on account of 
d i , which follows.—R.] They should be receptive 
inquirers after what is good. But, on the other 
hand, they should be as unreceptive of, and un- 
teachable in, what is bad, as if they were simple- 
hearted people.—Harmless. [Dr. Lange renders: 
ungelehriny einfdUig , simple , as in E. V. But harm ■ 
less seems to be preferable, especially as another 


* [Meyer finds the ground tor this antithesis in the 
position of dxdxwr . . . vpmtr, and paraphrases: “Not with* 
out ground do I sny the hearts of the simple; for you thej 
will not seduce, because you do not belong to the simple: 
but you are so noted for your obedience (to the gospel), that 
it is everywhere known ; about you I am therefore glad, yet 
I would have you wise and pure,” &c. “ An elegant mm 
gllng of the warning with the expression of firm eonfl 
deuce, ” This view la now favored by Philippi, and is no 
open to the objection ureed against (I.), nor does It prra< v 
any gra mmatical difficulty whatever.—R.1 
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Greek word has been rendered “ simple 99 just before 
(ver. 18).—R.] Meyer explains axfpaioiu; by 
pure [». e. y unmixed with, free from, evil], which 
docs not make an antithesis to the foregoing (comp. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20). Matt. x. 16, on the contrary, con¬ 
stitutes a harmonious antithesis to the whole pas¬ 
sage. For different expositions of the axtqaiorq, 
see Tholuok. [Dr. Hodge: “ Wise, so that good 
may result, ana simple, so that evil may not be 
done; ” so most commentators.—R.] 

Ver. 20. And the God of peace, Ac. [6 di 
rtj<i tiqivqs, x.T.l.] In the divine power 
of the Spirit and Author of peace. It is just as the 
God of peace that He will bruise Satan, who, by his 
false doctrines, causes divisions, and rends the 
Church asunder. The avrxQiyt*, shall bruise, 
is the prophetic future; but not optatively, accord¬ 
ing to Flatt [Stuart] (see 2 Cor. xl 15). The ex¬ 
pression is an allusion to Gen. iii. 15. 

The grace, Ac. This is the usual concluding 
benediction (see 2 Cor. xiii. 18). In 2 These, iii. 16, 
18, a concluding salutation also follows the benedic¬ 
tion. [The presence of the benediction here has 
led to various coqjectures: that Paul intended to 
close, but afterward added the salutations; that 
ver. 24 is not genuine, since it only repeats this 
loxology, Ac. But the text is well sustained here, 
except the final Amen (see Textual Note 13 ); and 
certainly no one has a right to say that Paul shall 
always close his Epistles in the same way, or to im¬ 
pugn either the genuineness of the text or the in¬ 
spiration of the author, because be does not conform 
to a certain mode (however customary with him). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. We become best acquainted with the nature 
of the office of deaconess in upostolic times from 
the Pastoral Epistles. From these it is evident, first 
of all, that this office was not of a missionary char¬ 
acter, but a local service in the Church, springing 
from Christian consecration, and more exactly de¬ 
fined, by the restraint then placed on women, by 1 
the general destination of the sex, as well as by age | 
and character. This form of the office in the early * 
Church was succeeded, in the Middle Ages, by the | 


religious orders, which assumed, besides, a justified 
missionary function. Recent times have attempted 
glorious things in relation to this office, and hav« 
accomplished great results; but the full develop* 
ment of the matter from the idea of a local evangel* 
ical service, into which, in its wider sense, all the 
female members of the Church are called, remains i 
grand problem for the Evangelical Church. [Wom¬ 
an’s work in the Church d.aconal, not minitterial .— 
All Christian women called to a diaconal service; 
some to a more special, and perhaps official, service 
of this nature.—The danger of the mediaeval ex¬ 
treme best avoided by regarding the Church as 
founded upon the family; not intended to override 
it (see the household churches named here). How 
are we Protestants ignoring this idea ?—The diaco¬ 
nal service a priestly one (chap. xv. 27); noble, 
however humble it appears.—R.1 

2. The commendation of rhebe, a model for 
Christian commendations. 

8. The Apostle’s salutations. Christianity is as 
intensively personal in a holy sense, as actually free 
from the ungodly respect of persons. The Apos¬ 
tle’s friends as preparers of his way, and witnesses 
of his greatness and humility. His brief descrip¬ 
tions of them are models of a proper estimation of 
persons, free from all flattery. A group of constel¬ 
lations in the apostolic age, as a segment of that 
spiritual starry sky which eternity will reveal. 

4. The warning against the false teachers. See 
the Ex#}- Nolee. 

5. The Apostle’s glorious prophecy opens a still 
greater future for Rome. We also read, in Malt, 
xiii., that it is Satan who sows the tares among the 
wheat, and thereby causes offences. False teaching 
seems here to be a ground of divisions and offences. 

j Hie first practically evil effect proceeds outwnrdly, 
the other comes inwardly. 

6. It has been said, that the Apostle has pro¬ 
nounced too hard a sentence on bis opponents. But 
the Apostle had established the great festival of 
peace, and therefore he must regard the enemies of 
God’s Church of peaoe as just what they really are 
—the demoniacal disturbers of the institution of a 
heavenly life on earth. 

(The Homileticai and Practical Notes tn at the end « 
the oh&pter.) 


CONCLUSION. 

THE GREETINGS OF THE PAULINE CIRCLE TO THE CHURCH AT ROHE, AND THE INTO 
CATION OF BLESSINGS BT PAUL HIMSELF. HIS DOXOLOGICAL SEALIN G OF THF 
GOSPEL FOR ALL TIME BT A REAL ANTIPHONICAL AMEN. 


Chap. XVL 21-27. 


A. 


21 Timotheus my workfellow [salutetb you],' and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosi 

22 pater, my kinsmen, salute you [mu salute you]. I Tertius, who wrote thu 

23 [the] epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gaius mine host, and [the host ] of th. 
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whole church, saluteth you. Erastus the chamberlain [treasurer] of the city 

24 saluteth you, and Quartus a [our] brother. The* grace of our Lord Jesui 
Christ be with you afi. Amen. 

B. 

25 Now to him that is of power [who is able] * to stablish you itccording to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery, which was kept secret [in silence] since the world began [during eter* 

26 nal ages], But now is made manifest, ana by [through] the Scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting Goa, [is] made 

21 Known to all nations for [unto] the obedience of faith: To God only wise, be 
glory through Jesus Christ for ever [To the only wise God, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be the glory for ever]? Amen. 

(TO not lOXiM.]* 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—(The /fee., with D*. L, and a few minor authorities, reada: £ew4£orra4u X. ▲. B. 0. I) 1 . F.: 
awv4£«r«ij adopted by Laohmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ac., since the alteration to the plural (from the 
number of persons named) was so likely to occur.—The EL V. must therefore be amended as above. 

* Ver. 24.—(This verso is wanting im K* A. B. and in other important authorities. In some cursives, and in 
some copies of the Peehito, it is found alter ver. 27. D. F. L, Greek ana Latin fathers, insert it here. It is rejected by 
Laohmann, Koppe, Reiche, Tiecelles; braoketted by Alford; accepted by Meyer and Lange (Tischendorf varies). It 
was i ot inserted to form a proper ending to the Epistle, since the authorities which omit it have the concluding 
doxology ; but was probably omitted on account of the unusual combination of the benediction and doxology. So Dr. 
Lange, who makes the doxology a liturgical antiphony, expanding the “Amen ” of this verse, and of oourse retains 
vers. 24-27 in thisplace. 

9 Ver. 25.—(The emendations are from the revisions of the Amer. Bible Union, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Noyes. 
Dr. Lange's rendering is, in some respects peculiar: “ Bnt to Him, who can make yon strong (ohm. L 11) : According 
to (as an antiphon) to) my gospel ana the preaching of Jesus Christ,—according to the revelation of the mystery; that 
was kept in silence since eternal agea; bat that has been now made manifest, as through the prophetical Scriptures;— 
accor ding to the command of the everlasting God, made known among all nations for the purpose of their obedienoe ol 

To the oi ly wise Ood— 

Through Jesus Christ, whose is the glory— 

Into eternity an (< accordant ) Amur.” 

ft will be noticed that this differs from the usual view, in some of its details as well as in the liturgioal view it presents. 
See farther the Ezeg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 27.—f On the concluding Doooology. (1.) Vers. 25-27 are found here, in K. B. 0. D., Vulgate. Peehito, and other 
versions, in some fathers. So the /fee., Erasmus, Bern (ods. 3-6), Benge 1, Koppe, Laohmann, Scholx, Fritesche, Do 
Witte, R&ckert, Philippi, Tischendorf, Tholuck, Ewald, Meyer, Alford. Tregelles, Lange, and many others. (.'.) They 
stand after ohap. xiv. 23 in L. nearly all cursives (Alford says 192), in the Greek leetionaries, in Chrysostom, Tbeodorct, 
Theophylact, Ac. This position is accepted by Bern (ode. 1, 2), Grotiua, Mill, Wetstein, Paulas, Eichhorn (and most ol 
those who deny the integrity of the Epistle), but not by the latest critical editors. (3.) They are found in both plaoe* 
In A. and a few cursives, which Is indefensible. (4.) They aie omitted in 1> 9 . (or rather marked for erasune by th« 
corrector) F. O. (both, however, leaving a space in ohap. xiv., as if intendi g to insert there). Marcion, some manuscripti 
in Jerome. 8chmidt, Reiche, Krehl reject them as not genuine.—We inquire, then : 

L Is this Doxology genuine f A careful scrutiny of the external authorities as given above justttm the opinion of 
Alford : «* Its genuineness as a part of the Epistle is placed beyond all reatonab’e doubt.” The few authorities which 
omit it altogether, seem to have done so with no Intention of rejecting it The variation in position is so readily 
aooounted for, as to cast little doubt on the genuineness. Nor is the internal evidenoe against It. The style is Pauline. 
Though the other Pauline doxologiee are simpler, this was the does of the greatest Epistle Reiche thinks that, owing 
to the personal character of chape, xv., xvi., the public reading closed with chap. xiv.; that then a doxology was spoken, 
which crept into the text at that point, and afterward was transferred to the close. But this is mere conjecture. (See 
Meyer.) 

II. What, then, is its true position f We answer, without hesitation, at tbe close of ohap. xvi. (1.) The weight, il 
not the number of diplomatic authorities favors this position. (2.) In accounting for the variation, it is much easier to 
account for the ohange from this place to chap, xiv., than for the reverte. The doxology' forms on unusual conclusion: 
it was preceded by the usual dosing benediction: the words vpat <rrqp«|«« wou'deeem to point to the “weak*' 
(chap. xiv). Other theories are advanced, bnt this seems the simplest explanation of tbe change. -The repetition in 
some authorities is easily aooounted for, since tho early criticism a old « ot decide where it properly belonged, and yet 
feared to reject; the omission arose from the same doubt (since F. O. both have a blank opaoe in chap, xiv.).—Dr 
Lange's view of the connection renders extended critical discussion unnecessary.—R.) 

# (SunscaimoK, That of the Bee. is probably correct, bnt not genuine. K. A. B*. 0. D. G. have: watt 
Tsua«ev«; to this B*. and others add: ty p u fa Kopirdov; G.; JrtXfefe).—R.] 


EXEGBTICAL AND CRITICAL 

A. The salutations.—B. Tbe doxology, in con¬ 
formity with the fandamental thought of the Epte- 
tle,in tbe form of a liturgical antiphony. The ever¬ 
lasting A men of the Church os a response to tbe 
everlasting gospel of God, as an Amen ; 1. To the 
proclamation of the gospel in general; 2. To Paul’s 
oroclamation of the ™11 of the Gentiles, 3 . To 


God’s command to bear the gospel forth unto all na 
tiona, for the consummation of which our Epistle ia 
designed. 

A. Vers. 21-24. —Ver. 21. Timothens. Set 
Acts xx. 4 ; also the Encyclopaedias. 41 — Lootas 

* (Comp. Van Oo st cta e e (Lange’s Oomm.\ 1 Timreh% 
•lntrod., 11.—R.) 
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Not Luke (Origen, and others). “It is uncertain 
whether this is the Lucius of Gyrene iu Acts xiii. 
1.” —Jason. Comp. Acte xvil 5. — Sosipater. 
Acts xx. 4. The identity is, at least, by no means 
improbable. [In regard to these three persons com¬ 
mentators differ. All three may be identical with 
those mentioned in the Acts, yet all the names were 
common, while Sosipater and Sopater (Acte xx. 4) 
may be the same name, without the identity of per¬ 
sons being thereby established.— My kinsmen, o l 
*vyytr*!<; p or. See vers. 7, 11. It seems 
probable that some relationship more close than that 
of fellow Jew is here referred to.—R.1 

Ver. 22. Tertius. Probably an Italian (he has, 
without an} ground, been identified with Silas; * 
see Meyer). The writer of this Epistle, which Paul 
dictated to him. On other untenable hypotheses (a 
clean copy; a translation into Greek), see Meyer. 
It was natural that he should present his own salu¬ 
tation. [Tholuck considers this irregularity a cor¬ 
roboration of the genuineness of the chapter.—R.] 
Groundless suppositions: 1. Paul wrote from ver. 
23 with his own band (Rambacb); 2. From ver. 23, 
Tertius wrote in his own name (Glockler). [“En¬ 
tirely groundless also is the view of Olsbausen: Paul 
wrote the doxology immediately after ver. 20, but 
on a special and small parchment, the vacant side 
of whieh was used by the amanuensis, Tertius, in 
order to write vers. 21-24 in his own name; ” Mey¬ 
er. The internal evidence is altogether against this. 
— In the Lord, iv xvqiw. Wordsworth follows 
Origen in joining these words with what immediately 
precedes, as implying that the work of an amanuen¬ 
sis, not less than that of an apostle, is done “ in the 
Lord.” Most commentators connect it with a a n a - 
-o/<at, which is preferable.—R.] 

Ver. 28. Gkrius. Caius. See the Lexicons on 
the frequent occurrence of the name. The identity 
with the Caius in 1 Cor. i. 14 is very probable; per¬ 
haps he is also the same person as the Caius in Acts 
xx. 4. Paul was now lodging with him, as he had 
ulready done with others.—Probably also a house¬ 
hold congregation gathered in his house. [Or he 
may have been universal in his hospitality to Chris¬ 
tians (Alford).—R.] 

Erastus. The city treasurer. The same name 
in Acts xix. 22 and 2 Tim. iv. 20 does not seem to 
denote the same person, unless, as Meyer remarks, 
Erastus had given up his position. — Quart us 
[ Konaqroq. This shows how the Greeks trans¬ 
ferred the sound of the Latin Qu into their lan¬ 
guage.—R.] A brother in a general Christian sense. 

B. Vers. 25-27.—Ver. 25. Now to him who 
is able to stablish you [ TiZ Ai Awapiv <» 

1 raq artjqiqa*. To this dative, that of ver. 
il corresponds, all that intervenes being dependent 
in some way upon Avvapivm. The real gram¬ 
matical difficulty is therefore in ver. 27.—R.] 

See chap. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 2; 

2 Thesa. it 17. He is very solicitous that the 
Church in Rome be steadfast and faithful. He 
olothes his solicitude in the form of a liturgical 
amiphony, in which he again takes up the first 
Amen, in order to say Amen to the three solemn 
representation? of the gospel of God, in the name 

* (The ground of this suppose d identity is that the 
Hebrew word answering to the Latin Terliua (’’C'bti) 
founds like Silos. But the latter is a contraction from 
Affaimu. — R.1 


of the Roman Church, and of all God’s churches ix 
general. Comp, the liturgical meaning of the Ames 
Si 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

Acoording to my gospel [xara to *vay 
yiJUor pot']. According to this view of the dox- 
ology, we do not explain xard in reference to my 
gospel, but according to my gospel, as an antiphons 
to my gospel—and, mentally, for the first, t»econ<( 
and third time. If we mistake this liturgical form, 
this doxology becomes a network of exegetical diffl- 
culties. The first xara is explained by Meyer: 
may He establish you in relation to my gospel, that 
you may remain perseveringly true to my gospeL 
For other explanations, see the same author, p. 
551 f. [Philippi, Alford, and others, agree, iu the 
main, with Meyer: in reference to—i. e. y in my gos¬ 
pel ; He can establish you, or, “ in subordination to, 
and according to the requirements of n (Alford), my 
gospel. Dr. Hodge prefers titrougky which is scarce¬ 
ly defensible lexically. Dr. Lange's view of the 
preposition depends on his view of the doxology as 
a whole.—R.] 

And the preaching of Jesus Christ [xai 

to hi 'jqvypa *]ij<roT' Xqurtov], As it is not 
only spread abroad in his gospel, but also outside of 
it, in all the world. Explanations: 1. The preach¬ 
ing concerning Christ (Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, and 
Philippi) ; 2. The preaching which Christ causes to 
be promulgated through him (Meyer, and others), 
3. The preaching of Christ during His stay on earth 
(Grotius).* 

Aooording to the revelation [xara a;ro- 
xaAi I/’*?. The xara is taken by Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers, as coordinate to the former one, and dependent 
on OTtjyiScu ; by Tholuck, and others, as dependent 
on the whole opening clause, in the sense of >n con¬ 
sequence of; by Alford, and others, as subordinate 
to xqqvyp a.—R.] This is the specific designation 
of the universality of the gospel according to Paul's 
view ; Eph. iii. 3, 9; Col. i. 26, Ac.—The mys¬ 
tery relates particularly to the freedom or national 
enlargement of the gospel. [Philippi, and others, 
unnecessarily limit mystery here to this enlargement 
of the gospeL It seems best to take it in its full 
meaning. See chap. xi. 25.—R.] 

Ver. 26. [But now is made manifest, 
(favfqto&ivToqAi vrv. This is obviously in 
antithesis to the latter part of the preceding verse. 
The question respecting the relation of the clauses is, 
however, a difficult one. Beza, Flatt, Meyer, De 
Wette, and others, join these words closely with ver. 
25, making the rest of this verse subordinate* to 
yvf)QMT&iv roc. They render somewhat thus: “ But 
which is made manifest in the present age, and by 
means of the prophetic Scriptures, according to the 
command of the everlasting God, is made known 
unto all nations, in order to lead them to the obedi¬ 
ence of the faith.” Hodge, Alford, and others, join 
together the first part of the verse as far as “ the 
everlasting God ; ” while Dr. Lange takes the third 
xara as coordinate to the first and second. Be- 
sides, there is room for a great variety of opinion in 
regard to the relation of the different phrases.—R.] 

Through the Scriptures of the prophets 
[Sk% t f yqatpwv rroo<pt]Tixiov. The pres 
ence of r# seems to favor the connection with what 
follows, but Dr. Lange renders “ an through,” 4c., 

# [Of these, (3.) seems most untenable. (1.) makes this 

8 brase au extension of the preceding one ; (2.) an explat a- 
ion of it They are not, however, contradictory of eae> 
other. Dr. Lange seems really to combine them - R.1 
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thus Adopting the other view.—R.] By this addi¬ 
tion, Paul proves that this present revelation, whose 
special organ is Paul himself is not neologically 
new, but according to the analogy of faith. Through 
the Scripture* of the prophet* means, that their 
•cnse has now become fully dear.* 

Aooording to the commandment of the 
everlas ting God [xac* lnstayr t r rov a lot- 
1 * 101 ' Stov. See Textual Note *, on Dr. Lange’s 
u uderiug.—R.] Here Meyer’s view of the con¬ 

struction of *ara doee not hold good any longer, 
and therefore he makes the third principal propo¬ 
sition as a supplement to the second: and by mean* 
9f the pro (i he tic writing* according to the command¬ 
ment of the ever lotting God, Ac. This command¬ 
ment is the last form, the last word, because it brings 
very near to the Church at Rome the obligatory duty 
of interesting itself in the work of the world’s con¬ 
version. The commandment of the eternal God 
should, as an injunction continually resounding, find 
an eternal reecho in tne Amen of the Church, j- 
Ver. 27. To the cnlv wise God, Ac. [povot 
aft Gif, x.t.A/ 1 Meyer: “To the only wise 
God through Jesus Christ.” \ Curious words 1 Bet¬ 
ter: To the only wise God be the glory through 
Christ (Luther, Beza [E. V.]). Yet the ft op¬ 
poses this view, if we refer it to Christ. The ft, in¬ 
deed, has been cancelled by Beza and Grotius, ac¬ 
cording to cursives 33, 72, and Rufinus; but it 
stands firm, and is also no obstruction to the proper 
construction of this doxology. For by all means 
there belongs to Christ, or the Lamb, the honor of 
unsealing the book of God’s mysteries, and in eter¬ 
nity the Church can utter thanksgiving and praise to 
Him for it in the Amen of the Church. Comp. Rev. 
v. 12. [It must be added, however, that while the 
glory may be very properly ascribed to Christ, it 
is grammatically harsh to refer the relative ft to 
Christ, since Gif is the leading word in this verse, 
and by implication throughout.—R]. 

Because the force of the last Amen was mis¬ 
taken, many supposed that the Apostle was gradu¬ 
ally led, by the parentheses, from the doxology to 
God, to the doxology to Christ (Tholuck, Philippi). 
Such a great obscurity would be a bad crown to his 
grand and clear work. Besides, the previous repe¬ 
tition porot aotpft Gif is against it. Other suppo 

• [The tense is accordingly much the same, whether this 
phrase limit “ made manifest ” or “ made known.” In the 
former case, the thought is supplementary : “It is made 
manifest in these gospel timet, and that, too, by means of 
the prophetio writings; ” in the latter, more emphasis 
would rest upon it It is objected to the latter, that the 
writings of the prophets were not actually the means em¬ 
ployes in the universal diffusion of the gospel; to the 
former, that there is an incongruity in thus speaking of a 
mystery “ kept in silence,” ana yet made manifest now by 
writings of the earlier date Either of these may he readily 
met On grammatical grounds the preference should be 
given to the connection with what follows, unless Dr. 
Lanpe’s syntax he adopted, which, by taking the following 
tsrs as oodrdinate to the previous ones, precludes this 
view.—R.] 

t [If Dr. Lange's view be not accepted, then Meyer’s is 
to he preferred: This general making known took plaoe: 
(1.) By means of the prophetic Scriptures; (1) According 
to the command of God; (8.) For the establishment of the 
obedience of faith; (4.) Among all nations. So most com¬ 
mentators.—The word mimyiov, everlasting, has been 
deemed superfluous; yet it seems specially appropriate.— 
“The first el* indicates the aim —in order to tneir becom¬ 
ing obedient to the faith : the second, the local extent of the 
manifestation ” (Alford).—R.j 

I [“ To God, who through Christ appears as the only wise; 
so wise, that, in comparison with Him. the predicate wise 
ean be attributed to no other being, toe absolutely wise;” 
Meyer. This viev now meets with much favor.—R.J 


altions—that the £ is a pleonasm, standing foi 
alnft •—as well as the proposed supplements, prove 
only that there must be a mistake in the whole con 
ception of the doxology. We may regard it as re 
moved by the liturgical construction of the conclu¬ 
sion corresponding to the fundamental liturgical 
thought of the Epistle. The Amen of eternity shall 
again ascend to God through Christ, just as the eter 
nal gospel has come from God to man through Him. 
But we do not read to apijv, because the conclusion 
is not didactic, but a prayer. 

[Dr. Lange thus avoids an anaooluthon, by mak- 
a double doxology, as it were—to God an eter 
y accordant Amen, to Christ the glory. It must 
be confessed that this view is novel, with scarcely an 
analogy in the New Testament or elsewhere; yet it 
is beautiful, poetic, and appropriate. For the Apos¬ 
tle, in closing such an Epistle as this, must have 
been filled with thoughts not less grand than these. 
Still, should we accept the view of Meyer, the thought 
remains grand, Pauline, and appropriate. (See 
Winer, p. 628, on the anacoluthon.) For he who 
had dived so deeply into the riches of the knowl¬ 
edge of God in Jesus Christ, might well close by 
declaring that God was revealed as absolute wisdom 
in Jesus Christ, and ascribe to Him, as such, the 
glory forever. And when, through the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, according to this gospel, the mys¬ 
tery of God’s love in Jesus Christ shall be made 
known to all nations, and they, through the knowl. 
edge of the revealed Scriptures, become obedient in 
faith, then to Him, whose wisdom shall be thus re¬ 
vealed, be all the glory. The true antiphonical 
Amen is pronounced by those who labor for and 
await that glory, who to-day, with uplifted heads, ex¬ 
pect the final triumph, not less than he who closes 
his great Epistle in such confidence.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the Exeg. Note*. 

2. The doxology is presented to God, as the only 
wise, in the same sense as His wisdom, in the eoon- 
omy of salvation, is glorified at the conclusion of 
chap. xi. 

3. On the liturgical meaning of the Amen, comp. 
Deut xxvii. 16 flf.; Ps. cvi. 48 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
1 Cor. xiv. 16 ; but especially Eph. iii. 21. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Cbap. xvl 1-16. 

The abundance of apostolic salutations (veie 
1—10).—'The Apostle’s good memory of his friends 
(vers. 1-16).—Phebe, a pattern for every Christian 
deaconess. 1. Every one, like her, should minister 
to the poor and sick in the Church of the Lord ; 2. 
Every one, like her, should not teach God’s word, 
but bring it over, as Phebe brought the Epistle to 
the Romans to Rome (vers. 1, 2).—The evangelical 
office of the deaconess arose from living faith: L 
In the apostolic Church; 2. In the Middle Ages; 
8. At the present time.—How should our eburebe* 
act toward the deaconesses ?—He who exercises lovs 
may also lay claim to love (ver. 2).—Aquila and 

* [Hodge: “To the only wise God, threugh Jesw 
Christ, to Him, I say, be glory forever.” do Stuart, takinf 
6 in the demonstrative sense.—R.] 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


Priscilla, a Christian couple of the apostolic age ; i 
oomp. Acts xviii. 2, 26 (vers 3, 4).—Aquila and 
Priscilla contrasted wjfch Ananias and Sapphira; 
comp. Acts v. 1 ff.—The Christian Church originally 
a household church (ver. 6).—The family, the birth¬ 
place of Chi istian service in the Gentile world; 
comp. Acts x. 17; xvi. 34, 40; xviii. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 (ver. 6).—The Marys of the New Testament. 1. 
Mary, the mother of our Lord ; 2. Mary, the sister 
of the mother of Jesus; 3. Mary of Bethany; 4. 
Mary Magdalene; 6. Mary, the mother of John 
Mark ; 6. The Roman Mary (ver, 6).- «See the Con¬ 
cordance. 

The Marys of the New Testament grouped in 
pairs. 1. Two of them belong to the immediate 
family of Jesus; 2. Two are mends of our Lord ; 
8. Two are protectresses of His apostles (ver. 6).— 
The various yet well-considered designations of the 
individuals saluted by the Apostle: Helpers in 
Christ (ver. 3); well-beloved, my beloved, beloved 
(vers. 6, 9, 121; beloved in the Lord (ver. 8); ap¬ 
proved in Christ (ver. 10); chosen in the Lord (ver. 
18); sister (ver. 1).-—The salutation with a holy kiss 
(ver. 16).—The holy kiss of fraternal fellowship, 
and the Judas-kiss of the betrayer (ver. 16). 

Luther, on ver. 17: This is said against all doc¬ 
trines of men. 

Starke : Christianity does not abrogate worldly 
transactions and external business, but rather directs 
them aright, and brings a blessing upon them (ver. 
2). —Hkdinger : How beautiful 1 Pious women in 
the service of the Church, taking care of widows, 
children, the poor, and the sick ! Oh, how sadly has 
this seal died out in the Church; every one is for 
himself in his own bouse! Yet who does not see 
the footprints of a God still living ? (ver. 2.) 

Spknkr: We see, at least, that women are pro¬ 
hibited from no spiritual employment, with the ex¬ 
ception of the public office of the ministry (ver. 2). 
—With a holy kiss, without any wantonness, actual 
or imagined (ver. 16). 

Heubnkr: Commendations of the Christian are 
very different from merely worldly ones, for they 
have a holy cause and a holy purpose (vers. 1, 2).— 
Natural weakness, strengthened by grace, accom¬ 
plishes much (ver. 6 ff.).—The true Christian must 
read all these names with hearty interest, even 
though we know but little or nothing of their works. 
Their names stand in the Book of Life.—Celebrity, 
so called, is something very ambiguous ; the lowest 
faithful servant of Christ is more than the most ad¬ 
mired worldly hero.—Pious souls can even wish to 
remain concealed, Xa&tZv Bwhjcu; (vers. 5, 6 ff.).— 
The kiss can be most unholy and most holy (ver. 
16 ). 

[Burkitt, on vers. 6-7: 0 happy houses, and 
thrice happy householders, whose families are little 
churches for piety and devotion !—Observe : 1. That 
seniority in grace is a very great honor: and to be 
in Christ before others, is a transcendent preroga¬ 
tive. 2. That God will have the good works of all 
His saints, and the services especially which are 
done to His ministers and ambassadors by any of 
His people, to be applauded, valued, and recorded. 
—Henry : In Christian congregations there should 
oe lesser societies, linked together in love and con¬ 
verse, and taking opportunities of being often to¬ 
gether.— Doddridge : Many women have been emi¬ 
nently useful. The most valuable ministers have 
aften been assisted by them in the success of their 
work, whil > their pious care, under the restraint of 


1 the strictest modesty and decorum, las happily and 
effectually influenced children, eervants, and young 
friends; yea, has been the means of sowing the 
seeds of religion in tender minds, before they nave 
been capable of coming under ministerial care.— 
Scott : We should hope the best of other*, and 
commend what is good in their conduct.—Ho gk; 
The social relations in which Christians stand to 
each other as relatives, countrymen, friends, should 
not be allowed to give character to their feelings and 
conduct to the exclusion of the more important re 
lation which they bear to Christ. It is as friends, 
helpers, fellow-laborers in the Lord, that they are to 
be recognized.— Barnes : Religion binds the hearts 
of all who embrace it tenderly together. It makes 
them feel that they are one great family, united by 
tender ties, and joined by peculiar attachments.— 
J. F. H.J 


V*B8. 17-27. 

Warning against disturbers of the Church. The 
Apostle pronounces against them: 1. With a)* 
frankness, designating them, a. as those who cause 
divisions and offences; b. whom the others shoulo 
avoid, because they are not in Christ, but serve 
themselves, and deceive simple hearts by honeyed 
words and false speeches. 2. With all confidence in 
the members of the Church at Rome; because, a, 
their obedience is come abroad unto all men; b . he 
himself is glad on their behalf; c. but desires that 
they be very careful, wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil 3. With the strongest 
hope in the God of peace, who he expects will 
shortly bruise Satan under the feet of believers 
(vers. 17-20).—On divisions and offences in the 
Church (ver. 17).—We can cause offence, not only 
by a bad life, but also by bad teaching (ver. 17).— 
Good words and fair speeches very easily deceive 
simple hearts (ver. 18).—Not every thing which 
tastes sweet is healthy, nor is every thing which has 
a pleasing sound true (ver. 18). 

Wise unto that which is good, and simple col 
cerning evil! Comp. Matt. x. 16; 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
(ver. 19).—The God of peace conquers, Satan is 
trodden upon (ver. 20).—To God alone be glory 
through Jesus Christ forever ! Amen (vers. 25-27). 

Starkk, Hkdingkr: Christians are not dumb 
blocks (Ps. cxix. 100, 104); but industrious, wise, 
zealous in that which is good, full of excellent coun¬ 
sel and wise execution. But it is owing to their 
godly simplicity and love that they do not under¬ 
stand wickedness, intrigues, and all kinds of low 
tricks (especially when men make themselves pleas¬ 
ant, according to the flesh, by shifting about, talking 
politics, and flattering with the cross of Christ), and 
are often deceived (ver. 19). 

Spkner: A lie cannot stand long, but must 
finally be exposed (ver. 20). 

B engbl : In this whole Epistle the Apostle men¬ 
tions the enemy bnt once; in all his Epistles he men¬ 
tions Satan nine times, and the devil six times (ver. 
20 ). 

Lisco: Warning against deceivers. 1. Import; 
2. Description of false teachers; 8. Ground of warn¬ 
ing ; 4 . Comfort (vers. 17-24).—The ascription of 
praise to God, and the wish for His blessing. 1. 
The subject of the ascription of praise; 2. Iti 
ground (vers. 25-27). 

Heubner: The holiest union can he dissolved 
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by evil desire and unbelief; the purpose of the evil 
spirit is always separation and destruction (Divide 
it impvra /). This takes place especially by means 
of false teachers (vers. 17, 18).—The world is wise 
hi doing evil, and unskilful in doing good (ver. 19). 
—By God and His Spirit we cun conquer Satan and 
his works. Christ has begun to destroy the works 
of Satan, though the task is not yet finished (ver. 
80 ). 

[Farindon, on ver. 20: If the devil inspire evil 
thoughts, God is both able and willing to inspire 
good; and in all our trials, in all time of our tribu¬ 
lation, and in all time of our wealth, in the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment. His u grace is 
sufficient for ” us. 

[Jeremy Taylor: All people who desire the 
benefit of the gospel are bound to have a fellowship 
and society with these saints, and communicate with 
them in their holy things, in their faith, and in their 
hope, and in their sacraments, and in their prayers, 
and in their public assemblies, and in their govern¬ 
ment ; and must do to them all the actB of charity 
and mutual help which they can and are required 
to; and without this communion of saints, and a 
conjunction with them who believe in God through 
Jesus Christ, there is no salvation to be expected: 
which communion must be kept in inward things 
always, and by all persons, and testified by outward 
acts always, when it is possible, and may be done 
upon just and holy conditions. 

[Burkitt : God is only wise, because all wisdom 
Ib derived from Him ; all the wisdom of angelB and 
men is but a ray from His ligh^ a drop from His 
ocean. Let the wisdom of God, in all His dealings 
with us and ours, be admired and adored by us; for 
all His works of providence are as orderly and per¬ 
fect as His works of creation, though we perceive it 
not. 

[Henry : If ark those that cause divisions; mark 
the method they take, the end they drive at; there 
Is no need of a piercing, watchful eye, to discern 
the danger we are in from such people; for com¬ 
monly the pretences are plausible, when the projects 
are very pernicious. Do not look only at the divi¬ 
sions and offences, but run up those streams to the 
fountain, and mark those that cause them; and es¬ 
pecially that in them which causes these divisions 
and offences; those lusts on each side, whence come 
these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is 
half prevented. 

[Scott: In order to maintain communion with 
the Lord and with His saints uninterrupted, avoid, 
with decided disapprobation, those persons who aim 
to prejudice believers against each other, to draw 
them off from faithful pastors, or to seduce them 


into strange doctrines, contrary to the simple truth! 
of God’s word. 

[Clarke: The Church of God has ever been 
troubled with pretended pastors, men who feed 
themselves, and not the flock; men who are too 
proud to beg, aod too lazy to work; who have nei 
ther grace nor gifts to plant the standard of the 
cross on the devil's territories, and, by the power 
of Christ, make inroads upon his kingdom, and spol 
him of his subjects. By sowing the seeds of di* 
sensions, by means of doubtful disputations, and 
the propagation of scandals; by glaring and insin¬ 
uating speeches—for they affect elegance and good 
breeding—they rend Christian congregations, form 
a party for themselves, and thus live on the spoils 
of the Church of God. 

[Hodge : However much the Church may be dis¬ 
tracted and troubled, error and its advocates cannot 
finally prevail, Satan is a conquered enemy with a 
lengthened chain. 

[Barnes : Let men make peace their prime ob¬ 
ject, resolve to love all who are Christians, and it 
will be an infallible gauge by which to measure the 
arguments of those who seek to promote alienations 
and contentions. 

[M’Cl i. stock : There is nothing in religion in 
compatible with the natural affections. Nay, yoi 
will find that he who loves God most, has the 
strongest and most trustworthy love for kindred 
and friends. The human affections are purged of 
all dross by the fire of love to God. A heart full 
of charity prompts to all good and kind actions, 
just when they are called for. It will give tears, 
when tears and sympathy can bless or save; it will 
give sacrifice, when sacrifice can help or save some 
suffering soul Earnest love to God must display 
itself in tender attributes, in good, kind, and gentle 
ministrations—in all forms of benevolence and per- 
sonal sacrifice. And these things become the more 
easjL the more we know of the love of God. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver. 17: John 
Reading, Serm. (London, 1642); G. Cropt, The 
Evils of Separation, Bampton Led., 168; Johnson 
Grant, The Primitive Churchy Disc. (1843), 204. 
—On ver. 19 : John Jortin, Religious Wisdom , 
Serm., vol. L 800; Bishop Hurd, Sermons, Works, 
voL vi. 216 ; John Morley, Disc., 99 ; Josi ph 
Hordern, The Christian's Wisdom and Simplicity, 
Serm., 199; A. N. Darnell, Serm., 247; C. Sim¬ 
eon, Practical Wisdom Recommended, Works , vol. 
xv. 692.—On ver. 27: Charnock, The Wisdom of 
God, Works, vol. ii. 146; Daniel Whitby, The 
Wisdom of God, Sermon on the Attributes of God, 
vol i. 226; G. Burder, The Wisdom of God, Vil¬ 
lage Serm< ns, vi—J. F. H.] 
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